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CHAPTEU CX. 

CONTINOATION OF THE BLACK’S VISITS TO IIIS 
PRISONEKS. 

Haviso quitted the dungeon in wliicli Josli Pcdlcr 
■vvas confined, tlio Blackamoor proceeded to the ncit 
cell ; bnt, instead of opening the door, he merely 
drew hack a small sliding-lid that corered a grated 
trap, and t\ie faint rays of a light streamed from the 
inside, 

"Tidmarsh,” said tlio Blackamoor, in a feigned 
tone, “has your mind grown easier?” 

" Yes, sir — oh 1 yes,” replied the jlrisoncr from 
the interior of his dungeon. Since you allowed 
me a light and good books, I huTo been compara- 

No,53*.-AMTSTEniES op Londoit. 


tircly a happy man. I know that I detervo j unish- 
mont — and it seems to do mo good to fool that I am 
atoning for my ofTencos in this manner. I am not 
afraid of bring alone now; and when I put out my 
light, I am not afraid of being in the dark.” 

“ You pray with more composure ? ” said the 
Black, interrogatively. 

“ Yes, sir — I can sottlo my mind to prayer now,” 
w.is the answer ; "and I am sure that my prayers 
arc iicard. But pray believe, sir, that I never was 
so wicked — so very wicked ns that bad man wlu 
kept mo for years in his employ. I know that 1 
was too willing an instrument in his hands; and I 
am sorry for it now. The thing that lays heaviest 
cii my mind, is the share I had in sendiogpoor Tom 
Ri-in to the scaffold,” 
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You are sorry for that deed ?” inquired the 
Black, in a low and slightly tremulous tone. 

“Oh! God forgive me!" exclaimed Tidmarsh, 
his voice expressing sincere contrition. “ I do in- 
deed deeply — deeply deplore my share in that 
awful business ; and the ghost of poor Tom Bain 
used, to haunt me when I was first boro. In fact, 
Tom Bain was ever uppermost in ray thoughts ; 
and — strange though it may seem — ^it is not the less 
true, sir, that-your voice appeared to penetrate to 
my very soul, as if it was Tom Bain himself that 
was spejikhig to mo. But I have got over all those 
ideaB,now — since I learnt to pray; and when I grow 
'dull'l read the good hooks you have lent mo. Some- 
times I study the Bible ; and I find that if I pore 
over it too much, it makes mo melancholy. Then 
I turn to the Travels and Voyages ; and I become' 
tranquil again." 

“ Should you not rejoice at any opportunity of re- 
trieving your character — even in your oldagp — and 
earning an honest livelihood for yourself?" asked 
the Black. 

“ Oh! if such a thing could be!" cried the man, 
in a tone of exultation. “ But no — it is impossible, 
impossible!" ha added, after a pause, and spealdng 
in an altered voice. “I have sinned too deeply in 
respect to poor Tom Bain, to be able to hope for 
such hapidnoss. God is punishing me in this world, 
you being _His instrument— and yet I can scarcely ^ 
call it punishment, since you treat mo with such 
kindness. There are times when I oven wish that 
I was more severely punished Sere, so that I might 
expiate all my sins.and feel certain- about my fate 
in another world." 

“ God is full of forgivenessi Tidmarahj" said the 
Black : “ I feel that He is," he added, in a somewhat 
enthusiastic manner. “ The prospect I distantly 
hinted at in respect to yourself, may possibly be- 
come practicable. You are old — but you may still 
have many years to live ; and it would bo ■u'rong — 
it would be detestable not to give you a full oppor- 
tunity, sooner or later, of enabling you to testify 
your contrition. But I c.annot speak farther on this 
subject at present. I have brought you somo more 
boolis ; one is a tale—' The. Vicar of WaTceftdd' — 
the perusal of which will do you no harm. It -will 
show you how virtue, though suffering for a time, 
was rowarded .at last. In a few days I shall. my- 
self visit you again." 

The Black closed the trap, and stood away from 
the door, which Wilton now opened; and the 
basket furnished the prisoner with his provisions 
and also with some volumes of gobd and beneficial 
reading. 

The visiting-party next proceeded to the cell in 
which Toby Bunco and his wife wore confined to- 
gether , and here, as in the immedia^ly preceding 
instance, the Black spoke to f 

*i slidinir I 

trap, from which a light also) C£ p. 1 

“ Bor three days have 7(2 de G togolber, 
after dwelhng somo time L ^ 'e Blacka- 

moor, continuing to speak i^ ^ Larson, 0)^^ . „ 

I now conjure .you to _ tell me" xMy VjEth’er you 
would rather be thus in each other's company, or 
separated as before ?” •• 1 

‘‘Ohl'leavo us together, sir— leave us together, 
,I implore you!” cried Mrs. Bunce, in a vdice of 
earnest appeal. ** We are now the best friends in 
the world ; and I have promised my hush.md never 
to say a cross word unnecessarily to him againi” 

“ She seems quite an altered woman, sir," ob- 
served Toby. “ But then ” 


“But then what? demaudod the Black, "seeing 
the man hesitated. 

“ Well, sir — I will speak my mind free," continued 
Bunco ; “ because I’m no longer afraid to do so. I 
was going to say that p’rh.aps it is this loneliness in 
which wo are placed that makes Betsy t.alk iis she 
does ; and that if wo was to bo again together out 
of doors " 

“ You would not find mo change, Toby," inter- 
rupted tho woman, but not in a querulous manner. 

“ I like to hear you read to mo from the Bible, and 
from tho other good books that tho gentleman has 
given us. I wish wo had passed more of our time in 
this way beforo wo got into all this trouble. But 
pray, sir,” she added, turning towards tho door, 

“ do tell mo whether you mean to Imcp us hero all 
our lives !" 

“ You must ask mo no questions, remember," 
said tho Black, in a mild but firm tone. , “ I have 
told you this before. Learn to subdue all iinpa- 
tioncD, and to becomo resigned and enduring. You 
have made others suffer in tho world ; — you havo 
been tho agents and tools of a wicked man : — 
and you. now seo that heaven is punishing you 
through the means of one who has power thus to 
I tre.atyou.’’ • j 

" Oh! how I wish that I had never known that I 
dotesfablb Bones !" exclaimed tho woman, covering 
her face with her hands. - • ' ■ 

“ And how I wish that I had stud: to my trade j 
in an honest manner!" cried Toby Buneo in a voice I 
of unfeigned contrition. 

“ Think of all that — repeal those sentences to 
each other — ns often, ns you can,” said tho Blacka- 
moor. " In tho course of a few days 1 shall visit 
you again." 

With tbeso words, ho' stood back fro'm tho door, 
which IVilton opened ; and tho two inmates of tho 
dungeon received supplies of wholosomo food and 
mor.al or instructive books. 

'Tho party then proceeded further along tho sub- 
terranean passage from which tho various cells 
opened. 

_ “ Do you mean, sir, to fulfil your intention of this 
night visiting Jnm?^ inquired Oass.ar, addressing his 
master in a low, faint, and tremulous tone, as if ho 
were a prey to some vague terror. 

Tho Blackamoor did not immediately answer tho 
question ; but, placing his hand upon his brow, ap- 
pe.aicd to reflect profoundly for almost tho space of 
a minute. 

lYilton— who seemed acquainted, as well as Cmsar, 
with .all his master’s secrets — likeivise surveyed tho 
Black with mingled curiosity and apprehension. 

Yes !" at length exclaimed the mysterious per- 
sonage ; “ I )vill now, for tho first time since ho has 
been my prisoner here, hold personal communica- 
tion with Benjiimin Bonos !" 

The party proceeded in silence to a coll near tho 
extremity of tho long subtorr.anean passage ; and on 
reaching it, tho Black handed the lamp to Oros.ar, at 
the same time making a sign to that youth and the 
other dependants to stand back so that no gleam of 
the light should ponetr,ato into tho dungeon when 
the door was opened. They obeyed in profound 
silenoB ; and their master immediately entered tho 
coU, closing tho door behind him with that napiditv 
.which is^ exercised by a brute-tamer when intro- 
dumng himsdlf into tho cage of a wild beast. 

The interior of tho dungeon was as dark as pitch 

so daric, that there was not oven that greyish 
appearance which obscurity frequently wears to 
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cycn nccnstomcd to it. It waB a darlmcEs that 
iniglit bo felt, — a darknoBS v/bicli seemed to touch 
ami hang upon tbo visual organs like a dense black 
I mist. . ' 

“ IVbo is it ?” demanded tbo eopulcbral voico of 
Old Death, bis tone marked with a subdued ferocity 
and a sort of savage groivling ivhicb seemed to 
dcDoto a rancorous bate and pent-up longings for 
bitter vengeance against tbo author or authors of 
bis solitary imprisonment. 

i‘ I am the person ivbo keeps yon here,” nn- 
EU’ored the Black, studying to adopt a voico oven 
more feigned and unlike bis natural tones than 
when ho -was ore notv addressing Tidmarsb and 
tbo Buncos. 

Still that voice bad in it some peculiarity tvbicb 
appeared to touch a chord that vibrated to the very 
core of Old Death’s heart"; for ho evidently made a 
starting movement, as ho said hoarsely and thickly, 
“ But tvho aro you — a spectre or a living being ? 
Toll mo tvho you are !” 

“ I am a living being like yourself,” tvas the 
reply, delivered in a voico disguised iu deeper 
modulations than before. “ Aro you afraid of being 
visited by spectres?" 

There tvas a long pause, during tvhich tbo deep 
silence tvas interrupted only by the heavy breath- 
ing of Old Death, as if the utter darkness of tbo 
place sato oppressively upon him. 

“Are you afraid of spectres, I ask?” demanded 
the Black, tvho tvas leaning tvith folded arms 
against the door, and tvith his eyes in tbo du-cction 
tvhero ho presumed Old Death to be seated ; 
though not oven the faintest outline of his form 
could ho trace amidst that black obscurity. 

“ Bring mo a light, or lot me out — and I tvill 
anstvor all your questions,” cried Benjamin Bones, 
his anxiety to obtain his freedom giving a cadence 
of earnest appeal to his voico in spito of the tre- 
mendous rago tvhich his bosom cherished against 
the individual tvho had proclaimed himself to be 
his gaoler. 

“Do you deserve mercy? — do you merit the in- 
dulgence of man?" asked the Black, iu a tone pro- 
foundly solemn. 

“ What do you know of mo ? — who are you ? — 
why did you havo mo brought here? — and by what 
right do you keep mo in this infernal place ?” de- 
manded Old Death, rapidly and savagely. 

“ Is it not a just retribution which makes you a 
in-isonor in a subterranean where you have often 
imprisoned others?” said the Black. 

“ Then ’tis that miscreant Ellingham who has 
imt mo hero 1” exclaimed Bones, in a tone tvhich 
showed that ho was quivering with rago. “ De- 
mon 1 — fiend 1 — yes — you aro Lord Ellingham — I 
thought I know your voice, although you tried to 
disguise it. At the first moment I fancied — but 
that tvas stupid, — still it struck mo that it was the 
voico of Tom Bain tvhich spoke. Ha! ha!” the 
old wretch chuckled with horrible ferocity and 
savage glee— “ I did for him — I did for him ! I 
sent him to the scaffold — I got him hanged — and 
now he is food for worms 1 Ellingham — for I 
know j'ou arc Lord Ellingham — I can havo tbo 
laugh at you, you devil, although you keep me here 1” 

“Miser.abio old man,” said tho Bl.ack, in a tone 
of deep pity, though still disguised in modulation, 
— “ are you insensible to tho whisperings of con- 
science ?” 

“ Yes — now that you are hero !” cried Benjamin 
Bones, his clothes rustling as if tvith tho trembling 


nervousness of enraged cxcilemcut. “ You undo 
mo sell you these houses — you took them away 
from mo by force, as it were ; and now you keep 
mo a prisoner here. It is all through vengoauco 
that you do it— yon tvho pretended to bo above all 
thoughts or intentions of revenge 1” 

“ As God is my judge, I harbour no such senti- 
ment towards you 1” said tho Blackamoor, empha- 
tically. “ But will you converse tranquilly and 
calmly tvith mo ?” 

“ Well— I tvill fry,” returned Old Death. “ What 
do you want to say to me ?” 

“ To remind you that you are an old — vo'-y old 
man, .and that you cannot hope to live much 
longer " 

“ Fiend 1 would you kill mo in cold blood 1” in- 
terrupted Bones, in a sort of shrieking, yelling tono 
that indicated mingled alann and rage. 

" Had I intended to slay you, I might havo done 
it when you were first brought hero as my pri- 
soner,” answered tho Black. “Best satisfied on 
that head ’’ 

“ Then you do not mean to kill mo?" exclaimed 
Old Death, with all the hysterical joy of a- coward 
soul, in spite of his natural and still untamed 
ferocity. 

“ Heaven forbid !" ejaculated tho Blackamoor. 

“ There— now 'tis tho voico of Tom Bain ouco 
again 1” cried Old Death, evidently shuddering ns 
ho spoko. “ But, no — I am a fool — you aro tho 
Earl ! Yes— tell mo— aro you not ‘tho Earl of 
Ellingham ?” 

“ Ho matter who I am,” was tho solemn reply. 
“If you ask mo questions, I will immediately leave 
you.” 

“No— don’t go for a few minutes!” exclaimed 
Old Death, imploringly. “ I h.avo boon hero a 
month, — yes — for I havo counted tho visits of your 
men, who come, as they toll me, every night to 
bring me food,— and I know that I havo been hero 
a month. In all that time I havo only exchanged 

a dozen words with human beings — and and 

this solitude is horrible !” 

“ You have leisure to ponder on all your crimes,” 
said the Black. 

“ Who made you my judge ?” demanded Old 
Death, with a return of his ferocity of tono and 
manner. “ If you want me to confess all my sins, 
and will then sot mo free, I will do it,” ho added 
in a somewhat ironical way. 

“Confession is useless, without true repcntaucc," 
observed tho Blackamoor, “Besides, all your mis- 
deeds aro known to mo, — your behaviour to your 
half-sister, Octavia Manners, years ago — your treat- 
ment of poor Jacob Smith — your machinations to 
destroy Thomas Eainford ’’ 

“ Then, by all this, am I convinced that you are 
the Earl of Ellingham !’’ cried Old Death. “ Ah 1 
ray lord,” ho immediately added, in a voico which 
suddenly changed to a tone of earnest appeal, “ do 
not keep me here any longer 1 Let mo go — and I 
will leave London for over I Eoflect, my lord — I 
am an old man— a very old man, — you youi’sclf 
said so just now, — and you aro Idlling mo by keep- 
ing mo here. Send mo out of the country — any- 
where you choose, however distant — and I will 
thank you : but again I say, do not keep mo hero.” 

“ When the savago animal goes about preying 
upon tho weak and unwary, ho •should be placed 
under restraint,” said iho Blackamoor. “ You aro 
not repentant, Benjanim Bones! A month havo 
you been here — a month h.ivo you been allowed to 
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noniJpi: upon Touv cnormWcs,— rad stffl your serf “Would not speak to you, unless it urero to 
is obdurate. Not many minutes Lava elapsed sinco convert you," added tbo Blaeik. “Thus, yon 
you eloriiiod in ono o( Uio most infsmons deeds of perceive, you — who in tbo common course of 
yonr long and wicked life." nature, nro of all tbo six tbo nearest to tbo tbresb-. 

^ “ I spolm of Tom Jtain to annoy you— because 1 old of tbo tomb, —you, who bavo so many years 
was enraged with yon for Imeplng mo here," re- upon j-onr bead, and sneb deep and manifold crimes 
turned Old Bcalb, hastily. “Tliero have been mo- to exi>iale,— yon, Benjamin Bones," continued tbo 
ment&” ho added, after a short pause, “ when I warning voice, “ aro tbo lust to show tbo siigb^ 
have felt sorry for what 1 did in that respect. 1 est— tbo faintest sign of penitence. Is not this 
would not do so over agaiu— no, my lord, 1 assure deiJurable ? And even now you appear to regret 
you I would not 1 I wish your poor half-brother that your late companions in crimo should be in 
wasalivonow— Iwouldnotsctktoiniuiebim,oven their hearts thus alienated from yon. Doubtless 
if I bad the power." yon trusted to tbo chapter of accidents — _to tbo 

" Ton speak tlins becanso you bavo been alonn hazard of chances to enable tbom to discover 
and in the dark," obsiTred tbo Blackamoor, in a your place of imprisonment and effect yonr rcs- 
moumful voice: — but were you reslorcd to free- cue?” _ 

dom— to tbo enjoj-nieut of the light of God’s own Old Death groaned Ireavily, fn spile of himself, 

snn— and to the pojsossion of tbo power of follow- “ Yes :— such was yonr liopo — such was your 

ing yonr career of iniquity, you would again glory ideas," resumed the Black; “and now you are 
in that dreadful deed." * unmanned by disappointment. Even yonr friend 

“ No," answered Old Death: “I am sorry for it. Jeffrcy.s turned against yon— ho led yon into tbo 
I know that my nature is savage and fotoeious : but snaro which I set for yon— bo will not raiso an arm 
will you tame fe »'y cnict'y ? And yonr keeping to ravo yon you from my i>owcr. IIo docs not even 

me hero is downright crnclty— and nothing more know where yon are." 

orIc? 9 . It malwos me viiKliclivc— it makes mo feel ‘*TLcu 1 etn‘ akandoned uy oil tuo \?orld. 
at times as if I bated j'on." shrieked forth tbo wretched miscreant, unable _lo 

" 1 shall keep you here, nevcrlbeles5,'for some snbduo tbo agonising emotions which this convie- 
Umo longer,— .aye, and in tbo dark,” returned the tion excited within him. 

Blnclameor: ‘‘becaiiEe you seek not to snblne yonr “Do who finds himself abandoned by all the 
revengeful feelings. It is terrible to think that world, should throw himself upon his Maker," said 
so old a man should he so inveteralely wieked. Do the Bbiclmmoor. _ , _ . - . .... 

you know that yonr gang is l>rokcn up— rendered “There— there — ^'tistbo voice of Itamford again!’ 

powcriejs? In the centre of tills siiblerrancan nro cried Old Death, evidently seized with ineffable 
Timothy fSplIut— Joshua Tcdler— Mw. Duuco and terror. “ But, no— no— yen nro tbo Earl of EUing- 
hcr husband— and your agent, Tidmarsh." liam— you uiiisl be the Earl ! Tet why do yon oyeipr 

“ Then I bavo no hope from wUhout /" growled now and then imitate the tone of Tom Bain? Is 
Old Death, bis garments again ru8lling.wilh a It to frighten me, my lord? Tell mo— is it to 
movement of savage Impatience; and for an in- frighten me?" 

slant it stmcl; the Blackamoor that ho could see “ You seem fov«cssiblo to fear of any kind," 
two ferocious eyes gleaming in the dark— hut this answered the Black,-" I mean a fe.ar which may bo 
was doubtless the mero fancy of the moment. permanent and salntary. Yon bavo occasional 

“Yes,— you aro beyond the reach of human qualms of conscience, which you lannot altogether 
aid, unless by wy will and consent," said the Biacka- resist, bnl which almost immediately pass oway. 
moor. “ Yonr lilo companions or tools in ini- Have yon no wish to make yonr peace with heaven? 
qully nro ail housed safely here; — and, what is y®" ® clcigyman, were ono to 

more, they aro penitent. Listen for n moment, visit yon ?" 

Benjamin Bones ; and may the infonnation I am “ No :— I am unfit for prayer— I should not have 
nhone to give you prove an inslruelivo lesson, tbo patience to Bland the questioning of a clcrgy- 
Timotby Bplint is at this instant reading tbo Bible, man," answered Old Death hastily: then, ohnost 
therein to search for hope and consolation, which immediately afterwards, he said, “Bntl sros wrong 
God docs not deny to tbo worst sinners when they to give siicli n reply ! Yes— send me n cloigy- 
nro truly penitent. Joshua Podler is ocmtpying man— let him bring a light — do anything to ro- 
himscU in writing a letter of advice to a young girl liovo mo from this solitndo and this darkness. My 
who became his mistress, whom ho drove to prosli- lord — for I know that you nro tbo Earl of Elung- 
(ntion, hut who is now earning her UvclUiood in a ham — pray lake compassion npon mo I 1 am nn 
rcspcetahlo manner. Tidmarsh deplores the folly old— a very old man, my lord ; and I cannot cn- 
whleli mado him yonr instrument ; and bo fs read- dnre this confinement. 1 told yon just now that I 
ing good books. Bonce and his wife nro together was sotzy for what I did to yonr brothor-in- 
in tbo same dnngcon; and tho woman is mpidly law; and yon know that I cannot recall him to 
viclding [up to her husband 'that empire winch life. Noilhcr will you do so by Idlling me. Bbxo 
sho had usuipcd. They too regret that they over mereynponme, then, my lord: let mo leave this 
know yon ; and tho Bihio is their solace. Of six horrible place——" 

personB,whom I imprisoned in this place whidi was “To enter tho groat world again, rad renew yonr 
onco your own property, five nro already repent- course of crimo?" interrupted the Blaelu “No- 
ant ; yon, who aro the sixth, nlono remain obdurate Benjamin Bones, that may not be . Let mo first 
and batdened." become nssnrod that yon sincerely and truly repent 

“And my old friends curso mo!" moaned tbo ofyonrmisdecds— lot mo bo Impressed with 
onelcnt miscreant, his voice seeming more hollow vicllon that you nro sorry for tho crimes which have 
and Ecpniehral than ever, as if ho were cover- marked yonr long lifi^— and then-^Aen w ■mil 
ioff Ilfs fftco wiib" liis ** TVIia^— tho ppoplo speak of amoliorntlog yonr condition* Fw tho 

who' otro so nrnch to nio— Uics 3’nnccs— Tid- prrsont, do not consider mo as yonr cn^y— do not 
marsh—” look upon mo as a man acting (on*nrds yon from 
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vindictive motives only. No ; — for tvero I inclined 
to vent on yon a misei-able spite or a fiendish 
malignity, the means are not deficient. I might 
fceop you ivithont food for days together — but each 
day your provender is renoived ; or I might oven 
kill you outright — and yet I ivould not violently 
injure a hair of your head ! To-morrow evening I 
will visit you again : in the meantime endeavour to 
subduo your feelings so that you may then spe.ak 
to mo without irritation.” 

AVith these words the Black abruptly thrust the 
door open, and quitted the dungeon ; but at that 
instant Caesar, who had been pacing up and down 
with Wilton in the immediate vicinity of that par- 
ticular cell, was so close to the entrance that tho 
light of tho lamp which ho carried in his hand 
streamed full upon the countenance of his master 
ns tho latter sprang from tho deep darkness of Old 
Death’s prison-house. 

Tho glare for a moment showed tho interior of 
tho dungeon ; and tho Black, mechanically turning 
his eyes towards tho- place where ho px-esumed 
Benjamin Bones to be, caught a rapid glimpse of 
tho hidoons old man, seated — or rather crouched 
on his bod, his hands clasped round his knees, and 
his form so arched that his kuooa and chin almost 
appeared to meet. 

In another instant tho dungcon-door was closed 
violently by tho Blackamoor, xvho, ns ho locked 
and barred it, said in a low and somewhat re- 
proachful tone to Caesar, “You should not have 
been so incautious as to throw tho light upon mo 
just as I was leaving tho cell. Ojd Death had 
time, even in that single moment during xvhich the 
glare flashed upon my countenance, to observe mo 
diotinctly." 

“ I am truly sorry, sir, that I should have been 
so imprudent,” auswored Ctesar, in a tone of vexa- 
tion at his fault. “ But it is impossible that ho 
could recognise you.” 

“ I believe so," observed tho Black ; “ and 
therefore wo will say no more upon tho subject. 
Tho old man remains obdurate and hardened,” 
ho continued, still speaking in a low xvhisper; 
“and yet I have hopes of him as xvcll as of tlio 
others.” 

AVilton supplied Boujamin Bones with pi'ovisions 
through tho trap in his dungeon-door ; and tho 
party then quitted tho subterranean by the mode 
of ogress communicating with tho house in Bed 
Lion Street, Clcrkenwell — for tho reader noxv per- 
ceives, as indeed ho may long ago have conjec- 
tured, that tho Black’s dwelling was established in 
tho quarters lately tenanted by Old Death. 


CnAPTEE CXI. 

A coxvxneATiON. 

Pass wo over another month — eight weeks having 
now elapsed since tho six prisoners avei-o first con- 
signed to their ^dungeons, and four xroeks from the 
date of those visits tho description of which has 
occupied tho two preceding chaptei'S. 

It was between nine and ton o’clock in tho even- 
ing ; and tho Blackamoor was seated in his apart- 
ment, looking over some letters, when Crasar ushered 
in Dr. Lascellos. 

" Good evening, my dear sir,” said tho Blacka- 
moor, shaking tho worthy physician cordially by 


tho hand. “ Bo seated — and Cxesar will bring us a 
bottle of that clai-et xvhich you so much admix-e. 
I am delighted that you have at length found time 
to give mo an hour or two, in ox-dor that I may 
enter into full and complete explanations of certain 
matters ” 

“I understand — I understand,” interrupted tho 
doctor, good hnmouredly. “ Your theory has 
proved to mo more practical than I expected : but 
I shall not say any moi-e about it until you have 
given me all tho details of its progress. And 
before j-ou begm, I must observe that tho case 
xvhich took mo out of tou-n six xveeks ago, and 
has kept at Brighton all tho time, has ended most 
satisfactoril 3 -. I hax-o effected a complete cure.” 

“ I anx delighted to hear tidings so glorious from 
you, doctoi-,” said tho Black. “ A case which had 
baffled all the physicians who had previously been 
concerned in it, is noxv conducted to a successful 
issue by j-ourself. It will wondrouslj* and de- 
servedly increase your reputation, great as that 
fame alrc.ady was.” 

“ My dear friend,” replied the physician, “ with- 
out for a moment socking to recall anything un- 
plejisant connected with tho past, I must infoi-ni 
you th.at galv.anism xvas the secret of tho grand 
euro which I have cffectort. But let us pass on to 
another subject,” exclaimed tho doctor hastily, as if 
consider.atc!y turning tho discourse fx-ora a disagx-eo- 
ablo topic. “ 1 have been absent for six xveeks — 
quite a strange thing for mo, xvho am so xvedded to 
London j and you aro one of tho vei-y first of mj- 
friends on xvbom I call. All day long I have been 
paying huri-ied visits to niy patients ; and noiv I 
conio to sit a couple of hours xvith you. I suppose 
you have plenty of noxvs for mo ?” 

“ None of any consequonco beyond tho sphere of 
my own affairs in this place,” answered the Black. 
" You aro of course aware that tho Earl has made 
Esther axi offer of his hand ” 

“ To bo sure, my dear friend,” intcri-upted Lv.o- 
cellcs : “ that engagomout was conti-acted, you re- 
member, two or three weeks befoi-e I loft London, 
when summoned to Brighton. But I prestime that 
tho Earl is still ignox-ant of ” 

“ All my proceedings ?” exclaimed tho Black, 
finishing tlxo sentence for tho physician. “Yes — 
ho remains conxplotoly in tho dark respecting every- 
thing. Tho time may, howevex-, soon come when 
ho shall bo made acquainted with all ; and then I 
do not think ho will blame me.” 

“Far from it!” cried Lascellos, emphatically: 
“ ho doubtless owes you his happiness, if not his 
life — for there is no telling what th.at miscreant. 
Old Death, might not havo douo to gnatif}’ his 
frightful cr.aviugs for vengeance. Tho monster !” 
exclaimed tho physician, indignantly: “ho xvould 
ex'cn have inflicted the most tex-rible outrages and 
xvrongs xxpon the aixiiablo Esther and tho goncrous- 
Eoulcd Lady Hatfield, in order to xvound tho heart 
of the Earl.” 

“And yot I do not despair of refoi-ming that 
man, bad as ho is,” observed tho Black. 

“Eoforxn tho Dovil 1” cried tho dootox-. “But I 
will not anlioipato by any hasty opinion of mine 
tho explanations xvhich you ivro going to give me. 
By tho bye, havo yoxx had any intolligenco rolativo 
to that Mr. Tox-rens?” 

“ Yes,” answered tho Black. “ Esther received 
a letter from his d.aughtcr Eosomond a fexv days 
ago. Tho poor girl and her father were on their 
way lo Switzex'land, whex-e thej- intended to sottlo 
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in Eomo secluded siiot. The old gontlemau is worn 
down nnd BpiriJ-brokon ; and Eosomond states that 
she is afraid he is oppressed with some secret caro 
boyond_ .those with which bIio is acquainted." 

'‘^And your man Jeffreys?" said Lasoelles, inter- 
rogatively. 

“ The next time you visit Hackney, doctor, — | 
should your professional avocations take yon to 
that suburb," replied the Blaokanidor, " forget not 
to look out for the most decent grocer’s shop in 
Mare Street ; and over the door you will see the 
name of John Jeffhets. He entered the eshablish- 
mont only, a few days ago ; and I believe ho is a 
reformed 'man. I tried his fidelity as well as his 
Bteadiness in many ways, during tho liist two 
months ; and I havo every reason to entertain the 
best hopes relative to him. At all events, ho has 
every chance of earning an honest and good living ; 
for ho has purchased an old-established business, 
which Wilton previously ascertained to be a profit- 
able conotrtU.” 

Havo you hoard or seen anything lately of our 
friend Sir Christopher Bluut?’-’ inquired tho phy- 
sician, laughing as ho spoke. 

" I havo not soon him since that memorable 
night when ho fulfilled tho duties of a magistrate 
in this room,” answered tho Black, smiling ; “but I 
havo occasionally heard of him. Ho is so puffed 
up with prido iu consequence of tho importance 
which ho derived from his advouturo bore, that he 
looks upon himself as a perfect demigod. By tho 
bye, I saw an advertisomont in this day’s papers, 
aunouncing tho speedy publication of tho ‘ The 
Life and Times of Sir Christopher Bbmi. By Jere- 
miah Lyhpittal, Esq, With numerous Portraits; 
and containing a mass of interesting covrcspondence 
Ictiecen tho Subject of the Biography and the most 
Eminent Deceased Men of the present Century.' So 


■an tho advertisomont." 

“ At which you of coureo laughed heartily,” ox 
ilaimed tho doctor. “ But hero is Cmsar, with the 
viue — and long enough ho has been iu fetching it 
ip, too." 

The lad made some exouse, placed the decanters 
ind glasses on the table, and then withdrew. 

“ Now for tho promised explauation.s, my frioud,’! 
:ried tho physician, as ho helped himself to the 
mrplo juico of Bordeaux. 

“ First,” began tho Blackamoor, “ I shall speali 
.0 you of tho six prisoners gonorally — or rjither of 
ny system, as applied to them. Uy belief originally 
was that bad men shordd become to a cort.ain ex- 
;cnt the rofonuers of themselves through the medium 
of their own thoughts. It is not sulBcieut, I rea- 
soned within myself, that criminals should be merely 
placed each night in a situation to think and reflect 
and then enjoy tho light of the glorious day again. 
A night’s meditations may bo poignant and provo- 
cative Of a remorse of a salutary kind ; but when 
tho day daayns, tho mind becomes hardened a^ain, 
and all disibgrecablo reflections fly away. ;The 
most guilty wrrfbhes fear not spectres in the day- 
timo : ’tis in tho da'^lmess and silouco of tho night 
that phantoms haunt them. In a word,, then, the 
natural night is ' not long enough to pake an mi- 
pression so deep that tho ensuing da^'ran not easily 

obliterate it." ; ; /. 

“Good!” exclaimed tho physicians: “I follow 

you attentively.” ( 

“These considerations," resumed tho Black, led 
mo to the conclusion that a wicked ni.an's thoughts 
could only bo rcudered available as a W.ans to m- 




dneo sincero repentance and excite a permanent re- 
morse, by extending their train to a long, long 
period. If a night of a feav Bhort hours’ dni-ation 
would produce a very partial and limited effect upon 
tho mind of a criminal, I reasoned — ^why not make 
a night of many weeks, and hope for a proportion- 
ately grand and striking result? Accordingly, I 
resolved to subject those six prisoners to the test ; 
and I will now give you a detailed account of tho 
consequences.” 

“ Proceed,” said tho physician : “ I am becoming 
deeply interested.” 

“ Tho six prisoners wero each placed in a sepa- 
r.ato cell, and not allowed any light in the first 
instance,” continued tho Blackamoor. “ Each dun- 
geon w'as plainly but comfortably furnished; and 
every evening they were supplied with a eufliciency 
of food for four-and-twenty hours. They were 
ordered to. perform their ablutions regularly under 
pain of having their meat stopped ; and you may 
bo sure that they did not fail to obey tho com- 
mand. Twice a week the men wero shaved by 
one of my people ; and twice a week also they 
were supplied with clean linen. The woman was 
of course provided with additional changes ; and 
as her health was more lilrely to suffer than that 
of the men, I allowed her to walk up and down 
the long Bubtermnoan for two hours each day, 
watched by "Wilton so that she might not communi- 
cate ■with either. of tho prisoners. But I am now 
aboijt to enter- on details connected with each indi- 
vidual.” 

Tho physician drew his chair a little closer to the 
Black. 

“ Tidmarsh was tho first who showed any signs 
of contrition,” resumed the latter. “ He could not 
endure that one, long, endless night into which 
I had plunged him,— a night interrupted only 
by tho short and regular visits of myself and 
my people. He was ever alone with his own 
thoughts, which no intervals of a long day broke 
in upon : tho impression created by his thoughts 
was over in his mind — the continuous night kept 
that impression there! By degrees he began to , 
Bco tho error of his ways — and, when his 
thoughts were on one occasion intolerable, and 
his imagination was fiUed with frightful images, ho 
had recourse to pr.ayer. Tho next time I "visited 
him ho assured me that his prayers had relieved 
him, but that ho could not sufliciently settle his 
mind to pr.ay so often as ho desired. That was the 
moment to give this man a h’ght, and I did so. At 
tho same time I offered him his choice between tho 
Bible and a Tale-book ; and ho chose^ the former 
with unaffected readiness. Had he selected tho 
latter, I shordd h.avo seen that he craved for amuse- 
ment only— and ho would havo had neither lamp 
nor boolm until he had gone through a farther ordeal 
of his lonely thoughts in utter darkness. Welt — 
this Tidmarsh, by the aid of tho light, was enabled 
to study the Bible and settle his soul to prayer. But 
a continual and unvaried perusal of the Bible is 
calculated to render the mind morbid, and convert 
a sinner into a grossly superstitious fanatic. Ac- 
cordingly, when I saw that Tidm.areh began to grow 
gloomy— which was in a vei-y few days— I gave him 
books of Travels and "Voyages: and his soul was re- 
freshed by the change. Tho improvement in that 
man was f.ar more rapid than I could have possibly ■ 
anticipated. During my -visits to him, I tested his 
sincerity in a variety of ways, — by means of ques- 
tions so artfully contrived as to admit of two kinds 
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of ansivors : namely, one liincl hypocritical, and 
the other Bincero — and at the same time implying 
a sort of promise of release if the hypocritical reply 
were given. But I found him sfraightforvard and 
truly conscientious in his answers. In duo time I 
allowed him such novels as * The Vicar of Wake- 
field,' 'Paul and Virginia,' 'Elizahtili, or the Exiles 
of Siberia,' to read : hut I found that ho preferred 
the Travels, Voyages, and Biographies of great 
and good men. Indeed, scarcely six weeks had 
elapsed from the date of that .man’s incareenafion 
in the dungeon, when I felt convinced that ho was 
so far a reformed character as to ho anxious to 
earn an honest livelihood if ho wore only afforded 
the chance. Then I removed him from his dun- 
geon, and lodged him in a room up stairs. Ho 
ivas still in reality a jirisoner, because any attempt 
to escape on: his part would have been immediately 
detected — so narrowly yet secretly was ho watched. 
To him, however, it must have seemed that ho 
was free : but ho never evinced the least inelinatign 
to .avail himself of the apparent liberty avhich ho 
enjoyed. Every circumstance spoke in that man’s 
favour ; and the night before last ho was sent off, 
in company with one of mj' dependants, to Ports- 
mouth, whence they embarked together for the 
island of Alderney, whore Tidmarsh is to settle iii 
a small way of business, to establish which the 
means will bo found him. My retainer will remain 
for a few weeks — or perhaps months — so as tho- 
roughly to watch his conduct ; and if during that 
period, and in a place where there aro no evil 
toniptations, ho manifests an uniform steadniness 
of conduct, I think avo m.ay safely calculate that 
there is no fear of a relapse.” 

“ And .all this has been effected in two short 
months!” exclaimed the physician, avilh a tone 
and manner indicalia-o of mingled smpriso and 
admiration. “I could scarcely haa'o bclica’cd it 
possible.” 

“ Liston to my next case, doctor,” said the 
Black j “ and you avill see that my .system is most 
salutary. I shall speak of the two Ilunccs collec- 
tively. The man Bunco I always looked upon 
r.ather as a sott-patod, hen-pecked fool than a radi- 
cally wicked follow ; and accordingly, the moment 
ho began to exhibit very serious alarm and horror 
at being alone and in the dark, I g.avo him a lamp 
and the Bible. Tlio length of night which I made 
him endure was not more than two-tliirds of a 
week. In respect to his wife, the first demonstra- 
tion of repentance which she showed, was in a 
desire to spe.ak to her husband if only for a fcav 
minutes anch through the trap-door of his cell. Of 
course I issued orders that the request should be 
complied with ; and it avas evident tliat the avoman 
derived comfort from this indulgence'. Next day 
she was permitted to converse avitli him at the 
tr.ap-door for nearly half an hour ; and then she 
was ovcrhe.ard begging his pardon for the ill- 
treatment avliich he had so often endured at her 
hands. Eor many, many successive d.ays this short 
intercourse was alloavcd them ; and on one occa- 
sion, Toby Bunco read her a fcav verses from tho 
Bible, ho being in his cell avith the lamp, and she 
standing outsid^ his door in tho dark Bubterr.ancan 
passage. Tho manner in aa'hich she received tho 
passage thus rend to her, induced mo to order that 
she also should bo provided avith a light and a 
Testament ; for tho night avhich she endured, .and 
which could scarcely bo said to have been oven in- 
ten-uptod by tho daily walk in tho d.ark passage. 


was just three weeks. It gave mo pain, doctor — 
oh ! it gave mo pain, I can assure, to punish that 
aa'oman so severely ; but her mind avas very obdu- 
rate — her heart very hardened ; — and darknes.s 
ayas long before it produced on her the effect which 
I desh'cd. At length, a feav days after she had 
been alloaved a lamp, — and a little more than one 
month age — I yielded to her earnest entreaties 
that she might be lodged avith her husband. Then 
what a change had taken place in her ! She aa as 
tamed — completely t.amcd, — no longer a vixenish 
shroav, but questioning her husband mildly and in 
a conciliating tone relativo to the passages of tho 
Bible, or tho Tr.avcls and other instructive books, 
which ho had read to her. Good feelings ap- 
peared to establish themselves rapidly between this 
couple. I had put them to several tests. On one 
occasion 'U’ilton persuaded Toby Bunco that he 
was not looking very well, and some little luxury 
was added to the evening’s supply of food, it being 
intimated that the extra dish was expressly for 
himself. Wilton remained near the coll, and list- 
ened to what passed within. Bunco insisted upon 
sharing the delicacy with his wife ; and she would 

not hear of such a proposal. Ho urged his offer 

she was positive ; and in this point she once again 
showed a resolution of licr own, but not 'in a 
manner to give her husband offence. The very 
next day — this was a week ago — I had tho pair 
removed to a chamber over-head, giving them the 
same apparent chanco of escape ns in tho case of 
Tidmarsh. They did not however seek to avail 
themselves of it ; and yesterday evening they were 
separated again — but only for a short time. In 
fact. Bunco was last night sent off to Southampton, 
in company with one of my people ; and thence 
they doubtl'‘.ss embarked for tho island of Sark 
tliis morning. Mrs. Bunco will leave presently, 
guarded by tny faithful dependant Harding and 
his wife, who will not only t.alto her to rejoin her 
husband in the little islet opposite Guernsey, but 
will also stay with them there for a period of six 
months. Bunco will follow his trade ns a tailor, 
Harding finding a market for the clothes which ho 
makes in St. Bctcr’s Bert, which is tho c.apitnl of 
Guernsey, as you are ’~d 11 aware.” 

“So far, so good,” exclaimed tho physician, 
highly delighted with these explanations. “ Should 
your system produce results permanently bonoft- 
cinl, you m.ay become a great benefactor to tho 
human race ; for it is assuredly far better to re- 
fonn tho wicked by a course of a few weeks’ 
training by playing upon their feelings in this 
manner, than to subject them to tho contamination 
of ,a felons’ gaol and inflict years of exile under 
circumstances which aro utterly repugnant to all 
hopes of reformation. But pray answer me one 
question. Should cither of these Buncos, or Tid- 
marsli choose to resist tho control and authority 
of your dependants who have charge of them at pre- 
sent — and should any one of those quasi-prisoners 
demand their unconditional freedom — how can 
your mt'a exercise a power or sway over them ?” 

“ These quasi-prisoners, as you term them,” 
answered tho Black, “ have not, as a matter of 
course, tho least idea ivho I really am. Their 
mind.s, somoavhat attenuated by their incarceration 
and alt tho mysterious circumstances of their cap- 
tivity, aro to .a certain c.xtont over-awed. They 
know that they have been, and still believe them- 
selves to be, in tho power of one avho wields an 
authority which thej’ c.annot comprehend; and fear 
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bIodc, if no better motive, iberefoio renders tbcm 
tractable. This ensures tbeir obedience end tbeir 
silence at least for tbc pre^Lni. Lvcnlunliy. v/b-'n 
they again become arcustomc'l to fivuloni, they 
tvUI find tbemsclvea pl'i' cd in a posltinn to earn an 
Honest and very comf ’.:V Iiv.mI'jooI — care iming 
t'lhen to keep alive iu tlirir minds the conviction 
that the business ■"■bii” it''uucl-s tliLUi tbeir bread 
and oiiaUes tbcm to ' rc.-pectablr. ouly nmaiub 
their own so long ns- ili'.y prove woitliy of enjoying 
its advantages. Kov my calcul’tim.'! and Miefs 
are these: — ^People v.lio Invf rnfir-‘.iupon a course 
of criinc, continue in ii because it is very difilcnlt, 
and often impossible, lo leave it for bonest pnr- 
Ruits. But. when once Uioy have experienced the 
dreadful effcctn of emne, nud nro placed in a avay 
to act and labour lioue 8 tl 3 *, very fuw indeed would 
by choice rcl.apro into evil courses. Therefore, I 
conclude and hope that Ibc Bnuccs on tbc one baud, 
and Tidmarsb on the other, will, if from mere 
motives of policy and convenience alone, steadily 
continue in that bonest path in wbicb tlicj' arc 
now placed, and tbc adt'imtngcs of which tbt‘y 
will soon experience.” 

" Good again,” said the doctor. “ If your c-aicn- 
lalious ouly applied to six criminals out of ten, j'ou 
would be effuctbig an immense good liy means of 
your system. But 1 hope and indeed am inclined 
to belioTO that tbc proportion in >'Cur favour is even 
larger.” 

“ I am certain that it is," answered Ibe Blacka- 
moor. “ Well, 1 now come to Timothy t‘«Unt — Ibo 
man, who, as you in,ay rcmciubcr, was tn.* actual 
ass.assin of Sir Henry Courtenay.” 

“ If yon succeed iu rcdcriniug tlint fellow," \x~ 
eialracd the physician, “ 1 shall say that your sj s- 
tem can Lave no exceptions. Stay, tlimigb !” bs 
cried, thought striking liim ; — ” I bad forgotten 
Old Death. Ab ! my dear friend, you may ns well 
endeavour to tame the beu-eonstiiiCor, as to reform 
that dreadful man." 

“ You shall bear of him in bis turn,” said 
the Black, his tone assuming a slight degree of 
mournfulncss, as if bo wire less e.i(i>ned iu re- 
spect to the applications of bis byatiui to Old 
Death, than in oitber of tbo otliur eases. '* I'ur 
tho present,” bo observed, ” you must have jm- 
ticnce enough to listen to certain details relative to 
Timothy Splint.” 

“Go on, my dear friend,” cried Dr. Lasccilcs. 
“ I am nil attention — nud patieucc tor-, for tlmt 
mailer. Your narrative is too interesting to be 
tedious, 

“Tiinolliy Splint,” continued tbo Blackamoor, 
“appeared to suffer more horriblj- from the dark- 
ncbS llian nil tbo otiicra. Tho spcctic of tho mur- 
dered karonet arns con.stantly by bis side, and even 
prorented liim from coiniiiittiiig self-dcstructioi.. 
For a whole mouth did bis iiiyht continue ; and 
during that period bo must have endured tbo most 
frightful mental tortures. This avas nil tho better : 
such astato of mind naturally drove tho man to pray : 
— and pmycr relieved him. I remember bow touch- 
ingly, nllbougb iu bis rude stj'lc, lie assured me cue 
evening '.hat arben bo preyed tlio spectre greav leas 
and less. Now, notwitlibmudiug I was well pleased 
lo find him in this frnmo oi mind, I did not choose 
to encourage superstitious notions : and tliereforo I 
explained to him tliat tlie only app.aritions aa-bich 
existed were those that avcrc conjured up by apnilty 
conscience. At the expirnlion of, I tliiiik, exactly 
thirty-one days, I ollowed tiiis man a light and a 


Bible. Then I puibucd ibo same treatment with 
him as in reapcct to Tidmnrsb and the Buncos : I 
nn-'r.. 1 g.ia*‘j liini books of Traa-tls and Teyegos 
and iiienil Talcs. Ho seemed vciy grateful — not 
only eccmi-d, but really was; and bis bard heart 
WAS melted bj* my kind treatment. A few d.ays 
ago. be gaa'e mo the outlines of his c.'irly life ; and 
1 found that circumstances bad driven him into ibe 
avays of crime. Eis reformation avas, there foio. 
all tbc easier; bccunsc be Lad a youth of iimuceiu-o 
to look back upon and regret. Ho moreover as- 
sured mo that even avilb bis late coinp.auion in 
Clime, Josh Pcdlcr, be bad frequently spoken, in 
monniftil mood, of tbo unbippiiicss avbicb often 
marks tbo hours of men of havless character ; and 
nil these circumstances tended to gia'C strength and 
consistency to his dedaraiions that bo longed— 
deeply longed to have an opportnnit}’ of earning 
an honest livelihood for tho fufnrc. Whnt to do 
with him I scarcely knew. Whenever I reflected 
on this subject, I remembered that ho was a mur- 
derer — stained with tho blood of a fcllow-crentlirc ; 
and bis case was tbereforo widely different from 
that of the Buncce and Tidmarsli. At length it 
struck mo that emigration to a far-distant hand was 
the only fitting course to adopt ; nud I proposed 
it to him. Ho was rejoiced at tho idea ; fur ho 
instantly saw how, by changing bis name, and 
commencing tbc world anew in auotlicr sphere, bo 
should be removed from old haunts where cither 
unpleasant rcininisccnccs would be awakened, or 
teuiptatiouB present themselves. Moreover, he be- 
held the necessity of repairing to some part of tho 
earth wlicrc he stood no chance of being recognised 
by either friend or foe. His consent to my pro- 
pused arrangement being thus obtained, and all liis 
best hopes nud feelings being wniml}’ enlisted in_ 
tbo plan, I bad then to ascertain whether any one' 
uf my dependants would consent to arcompany such 
a man on a long voyage and to a far-«S clime. 
Futlunntely m 3 ' enquiries amongst my retainers 
were foiluwcd by succccs; and at a very early 
hour this morning Timothy SpHut and his guar- 
dian, or rather companion, set off for Liverpool, 
thence to embark for the Dnitcd States. There, 
in the backwoods of the Far West, let us hope (hat 
this man— this murderer, whom the s.av.ago l.aw 
would have /lanynf,”— nud tho Blackamoor shud- 
dered, ns he pruuouDccd the word, — “ let us hope, 
1 8 .- 13 ’, IHnt Timotliy Splint will some day rise into 
a bubstantiul farmer, and that ho may yet live to 
bless tbo period when bo went through the ordeal 
of tho Buhtcnrancan dungeon.” 

The Black paused, and drank a glass of the cool- 
ing claret; for his mouth had grown 'parched by 
tho simple fact of giving utterance to that one word 
on which he had shnddcringly laid so great an 
emphasis. Tho physician, who appeared to guess 
full well what was passing iu his mind, made no 
rcmtirk ; and in a few minutes the other continued 
bis exphinations in tho ensuing manner: — 

“ 1 now come to Joshua Fcdlcr. His disposition 
is natunally savage and brutal ; and a long night 0 / 
darkness produced on him effects which varied at 
different periods. His thoughts were dreadful tn 
him ; and somotiincs, when I visited him, ho would 
at first speak ferociously. But a kind word on my 
part iiniucdiately reduced him to meekness. Ho 
bad not been many days iu tbo dungeon when, 
doubtless cnconrngcd by my manner towards him, 
be told mo that he was not only unhappy on bis 
own account, but also on that of a young woman 
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whom he had married according to the rights of tho 
vile class trith which ho had so long herded. I im- 
mediately undertook to provide for tho girl ; .and 
Pcdler really demonstrated a sincere gratitude. You 
need scarcely be told that I kept my promise. 
TVilton sought her out; and she was found in a 
state of starvation and despair. A comfortable 
lodging was taken for her; and when she w.as some- 
what restored to health, needle-work was supplied 
her. But all this was done without allowing her to 
believe that any other circumstance beyond a mere 
accidental discovery of her wretched condition had 
thus rendered her tho object of Wilton’s charity. 
Tho assuranco which I gave Podler that Matilda 
was provided for, had a most salutary cfFcct upon 
his mind ; although ho frequently afterwards showed 
signs of savage impatience. The tenour of his 
thonghts was chiefly a regret that he had been so 
foolish as to pursue an evil career. He reproached 
himself for tho folly of his wickedness, rather than 
for tho wick-Ddness itself. lie disliked solitude .and 
darkness, but was not so much influenced by fears 
as his late companion. Splint. During the first 
month he remained in darkness, and never onco 
spoke to me of prayer. Two or three times ho nl- 
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Inded to tho Bible, but did not express a wish to 
read it. At last ho admitted to me his conviction 
that the thoughts which oppressed him wore bene- 
ficial to him, though most unpleasant. I fancied 
this to bo a favourable opportunity to test his 
worthiness to receive some indulgence, I accord- 
ingly asked him if lie would like to bo able to. write 
to Matild.a. My calculation was just : I had touched 
him in a vulnerable point;— and ho was that night 
allowed a lamp and writing-materials. Moreover, 
on that very occasion, ho shed tears ; .and I no longer 
despaired of taming the last remnants of ferocity 
which lingered in Ins nature. A few days after- 
wards ho gave mo a letter to send to Matilda. Of 
course I opened and read it ; for it was to obtain a 
precise insight into the real state of his mind that 
I had suggested the correspondence with his mis- 
tress. The contents of that document confirmed 
tho hopes I already entertained of him ; and I saw 
that his aiTcction for that young woman might be 
made a most humanizing means in respect to him. 
I accordingly bad liec brought into this house, ane 
lodged in one of tho attics. Then I broke to her as 
gently as possible tho fact that Joshua Pedler was 
my prisoner. I shall not pause to describe her joy 
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at reeciTlng intclligcneo concctning him; Bnfliec it 
to saytliat she reed his letter with tcarfol dtqb, and 
gladly consented to reply to it. In tho evening I 
took her answer to tho prisoner; and ho wept over 
it like a child. I then know that his refonnation 
was a certainty, Two or throe days afterwards, he 
begged mo to allow him d Bible; and his request 
was of course complied with. Tho correspond- 
ence that passed between him and Uatilda was 
frcqncnt and l'b«thy; and that he might foci 
himself under no restraint, I assured him that I 
neither saw his letters nor his replies. ’Twas a 
falsehood on my part— but a necessary, Snd thoro- 
foro an innooont one. Per I Aid peruke all this 
correspondence ; and hintiidn was'awai'o of tho fact 
by which I was enabled to watch tho gradnal bnt 
sudden change that was taking place in the mind of 
that man. At length I porocivod that I iidght In 
safety think of providing for him clsowhcro; and I 
was os mnch ombarrasaud how to accomplish this 
aim, as I was in tho case of Timothy Splint. But 
in tho midst of my bowildcrmont I happened to no- 
tico an ndrertisement in a dally newspaper, stating 
that by d partloular day two men, or a man and his 
wife, were required to undertake the caro of Bddy- 
stone Light-lionso. Yon may start wit& Entprise, 
doctor— you may oven smile: hnt Z assure you that 
this advortisement appeared most providentially to 
conenr with tho object I had in view. Without a 
moment's delay I spoke to Matilda respeoting tho 
matter; and she expressed her readiness to follo^i^ 
my advleo in all things, so long as thero was a pros- 
pect of her. being ronnited to Josh PadIo% Her 
consent being proonred, it was no ditilcnlt task to 
obtain that of tho man. On tho contrary, he ac- 
cepted the proposal with joy au'd thankfulness. 
Wilton soon niado tho necessary enquiries and ai> 
rangvmi nts ; and at this nioniciit Joshua Fcdlcr 
and tho young woman arc tho solo inmates of tho 
Bddystono LIght-lionso 1” 

" Thus, my dear friend,” said tlio physician, count- 
ing tho names of the persons npon his fingers, "you 
have disposed of TldmarshinAldorncy— thcBnnces 
aro to go to Sark — Splint is hdniid as on emigrant 
to tho Far West— and Joshua Fodlcr Is on tho 
EddystOLO rook.” 

“ And Fodler is the only ono who is unaccompa- 
nied by an agent of mine,” ohsorved tho Black: 
” because Matilda is a good young woman; and 1 
can roly upon her. Moreover 1 should toll you that 
1 procured a license for them ; and Wilton saw them 
legally married at Flyinonth, before they embarked 
for tho Light-house.” 

"I congratulate you upon the success of your 
projects thus far,” said tho physician. " It is truly 
wonderful how admirably you have maliogod tbns 
to redeem and satisfactorily dispose of some of 
tho greatest vllllans that over lurked in tho low 
dens of this motropoUs. Bnt now, my friend, 1 
wish to hear something of that arch-mlscroant, Old 
Death.” 

At this raocsent tho door opened ; and onu of tho 
Black’s dependants entered the room. 

"Tho woman Bunco, sir” ho said, "is most 
anxious to communicato something to yon beforo 
sho quits London. She declares that shs has a secret 
preying npon her mind ” 

"A secret f” exclaimed tho Black. 

“Yes, sir— a secret which sho says sho mnstro-^ 
veal to yon. ns u is too heavy for her hoart to bodt.’ 


Site cried a groat deal, and implored mo to come te 
yon.” 

" Doctor, *’ said the Blackamoor, after a few mo- 
ments’ profound rcileetlon, " you know wherefore 
I do not wisli.that woman to behold my fcatnros— 
oven though they 'ho thus disguised. During her 
i jnoarecration I never spoke to her save tiirougli tho 
trap of her dnngoon door; and since sho lias been an 
inmate of tbo house I have not visited her. It wil' 
bo as well to contlnno thisprocantion : do you, tiien, 
hasten to her and roceivo tho confession, wliatcrer 
it bo, which she has to make.” 

“Willingly, ropliod Lasoollcs; and Iio followed 
tho Servant from tho room. . 


CHAPTER CXII. 

SBC COKTBItBATIOK COKCIiCCBD. 

UrwABSS of a quarter of an honr had elapsed, 
whcn,Dr. Lnscollcs rctnrnod to tlio apartment in 
whioh' ho Iind left the Blackamoor. 

"Yes,” exclaimed the physician, throwing him- 
self into tho chair which lie had recently ocedpied; 

" that woman is indeed penitent — truly penitent!” | 

"What proof havo you acquired of this fact, 
doctor f " demanded tho Black. 

" Tho confession whieh sho bos jnst mode to mo 
— or rathor tho motive which indneed lier to mako 
it,” answered Lasecllcs. ” But not to keep you in 
Busponsc, my dear friond, sho has revealed some- 
thing which only confirms a snsploion that you 
yourself had long ago entertained, if I reraemhor 
right." 

“And tlmt snspiclon— ” 

" Is rcintive to Jacob Smith,” added Lascciicc. 

“Ah ! tho woman lias confessed it f’ exclaimed 
tho Blackamoor. 

“ Slio has confessed that Jacob Smith is licr own 
son, and that Benjamin Bones Is his father,” replied 
the physician, in a solemn tone. 

“ My God I what a parent that man has been <" 
cried tiio Black, his brows contracting, and his voice 
indicating tiie emotiont of horror that were sudd only 
excited witiiln him. " Wlicii I recall to mind every 
detail of tho history of poor Jacob,— his neglected 
infancy — his corrupted youth, — when I refleot 
that his own father was the individnal who 
coolly and dclibor.’itciy initiated Iiim in tho ways of 

crime Just heavens I I begin to tliink witli 

yon that tho roformation of such a monster is an 
impossibility I” 

“Subdue your oscltomcnt, my dear friond,” said 
tho doctor; “and lot ns converse calmly and rea- 
sonably npon theso mattors.” 

“First, then, explain to mo tho nature of your 
interview with Mrs. Bnnee,” observed the Black. “ I 
shall listen with earnest attention.” 

“ I went up stairs to the room in which sho is 
located,” said Lascollos ; “and siic rose from a oliair 
tho moment 1 entered; hut sho started back in 
evident disappointment mingled with snrprlso whon 
siio saw me. 'll was not you, sir,’ slio almost im- 
mediately observed, ' that I wanted to su. Iknoiv 
that the master of this house is of dark completion} 
for Ihave caught a glimpseofhim when be basvisitod 
my dungeon hdow,’ — I explained to her that I was a 
friend of your's, and tiint yon had deputed me to 
rccoivo any confession which sho hnJ to make. She . 
appeared to hesitate for n moment, and tires hurst 
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into tears. ‘ I have Iccn wicked — very wicked, sir,‘ was but to deceive me as to the real state of bis 
sbo said, in n voice broken by deep sobs; ‘and it is mind, and induce mo to grant him some indulgences 
eniy very lately thatl have had my eyes opened to my — if not bis freedom. I visited him again on tbo fol- 
sinful life. The dark gentleman, who I suppose is the lowing nigbt ; and bo spoke less savagelv, and more 
master here, has done this good thing for me: and meekly: but I mistrusted bim — yes, I "mistrusted 
noiu he is going to provide for me and my husland, him, and I fear with good grounds. I cannot give 
But I shall not go away happy, unless I tell him every you a very satisfactory description of onr snbscqucut 
thing that weighs on m.y soul! — I spoke a few words meetings. Atone moment be bas appeared touched 
of comfort to her; and in a few minutes she con- by my language, and has even c.vprcssed penitence 
fessed that the lad who boro the n.ame of Jacob and contrition for the past: at tbo next moment bo 
Smith is her own son, born while she was the mis- has exhibited all the natural ferocity of his disposi- 
tress of Old Death, and before her marriage with tion. Sometimes ho has assumed a coaxing manner 
Dunce. I informed her that Jacob was welt provided and bas endeavoured to move mo to grant bim a 
for and happy; and she seemed deeply grateful for light; — but I have hitherto refused. One thing I 
this assurance. Then I recommended her not to must not forget to mention — which is that never 
reveal this secret to her husband when they should since the first visit I paid him has bo once .alluded 
bo united again; inasmuch as, having entered on a to the impression made upon him by the sounds of 
now phase of existence together, it would bo useless my voice; and never has ho again addressed mo ns 
and wrong to acquaint him with a fact calculated Lord Ellingham. In moments of excitement or 
only to disturb that harmony. She promised to rage, be has demanded in a wild and almost frantic 
follow my advice, and appeared much eased in mind tone who I am : but seldom waiting for tbo reply, 
by having unbosomed her secret to me.” ho bas relapsed cither into a humour of stubborn 

“You gave her most excellent counsel, doctor,” taciturnity, or of a meekness which I know to be 
said the Black : then, after a few moments’ reflcc- assumed. Indeed, there .are many points in his cha- 
tion, he added, “Jacob ought not to bo informed of .racter and conduct, since be bas been .an inmate of 

this secret of his hideous parentage at least not the dungeon, which I cannot comprehend. It is 

for the present.” however certain that darkness has not produced on 

"By no means 1” exclaimed the physician. “His l>ini the pme rapid and important effects as upon 
mind is tranquil — he feels a certain confidence in U'o other five : something more severe in the shape 
himself — and your friendship is his greatest delight, of punishment, or something better calculated to 
Lot not that salutary equanimity bo disturbed.” touch bis heart and uppe.al to his feelings, is requi- 
“No — it would be wrong and useless,” said the site. At the same time, I believe him to bo already 
Black, musing. “I remember that in tbo course of moved and shaken in bis obduracy to a certain do- 
tho long narrative which ho gave me of his life, he greo: but reformation in respect to bim must bo a 
mentioned the occasional scintillations of kindness work of time.” 

which marked the conduct of Mrs. Bunco towards “On the whole, you have hopes ? ” said the pbysi- 
him. I also recollect that ho observed to me bow cian, interrogatively. 

there were moments when ho thought a great deal “Yes — when I call to memory all the particulars 

of any gentle words which she ever uttered to him, of bis conduct and language from the first occasion 
or any kind treatment she over showed him.” of my visits until the last, which took place yoster- 

“ Nature, my dear friend — Nature ! ” exclaimed day, I can recognise a change,” answered tbo Black, 
the good physician. “ Even in a v/oraan so bad as “ Indeed, I am almost convinced that if it wore pos- 
sho was at the time of which bo spoke, there were sible for me to speak to him at very great length — 
certain natural yearnings which she could not alto- to argue with bim on the folly and wickedness of 
gether subdue ; while, on his part, thero existed his past life — to reason with him unrestrainedly, I 
filial inclinations and tendencies which he could not should be able to move him deeply. But the ncccs- 
understand. How much that villain Benjamin sity of maintaining an assumed tone, and the ira- 
Boncs has to answer for ! ” possibility of taking a light with me so as to watch 

“ Alas — alas 1 I fear that ho is beyond rodemp- the changings and workings of his countenance and 
tion 1 ” cried the Black, bitterly. “ But — no,” he follow up those appeals or those arguments which 
added immediately afterwards, in a changed and appear to have most effect with him,— in a word, 
more decided tone: “wo must not despair 1 ” tho disguise I am compelled to sustain and the pro- 

“ I am now anxiously waiting to hoar your report cautions I am forced to adopt, militate considerably 
concerning him,” observed Lascelles. against my system in respect to him!’ 

“Ho is still in darkness — Ws in^At still continues,” “It would bo imprudent forme to visit him on 
was tho answer, “A month bas elapsed since I your behalf,” observed tho physician. “On that 
visited him for tho first time in his dungeon; and memorable nigbt when Lord Ellingham had him, 
during tho other four weeks that have subsequently Tidmai'sh, andMrE.Buuce,inhis powerin anadjacent 
passed, I have had several interviews with bim in room, and wrested from them all tho secrets of tboir 
tho same manner. Those interviews have taken damnable plots and schemes, — on that occasion, you 
place in tho utter obscurity of his coll ; and I have know, I was present ; and Old Death would there- 
been constrained, though with pain and difficulty, to fore cherish only rancorous feelings with regard to 
assume a feigned tone on each of those occasions, me.” 

At my first visit ho declared, in terror and am.azc- “True,” said tho Black, musing: then, suddenly 
raent, that he recognised in my voice something storting from a deep reverie of a few minutes, ho 
which reminded him of that of Thomas Kainford ; exclaimed, “ Doctor, I have thought of a plan which 
and then he seemed to bo impressed with tho con- I hope and trust, for tho honour of human nature, 
viction that I was tho Earl of Ellingham. His rage may prove efficacious in respect to that obdurate 
against tho Earl was deep and terrible ; and I saw sinner : but I hesitate — yes, I hesitate to put it 
too plainly that if be relapsed into a milder tone, it into execution ! ” 
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"Explain yoursiilf, m; dear friend,” nulled Las- 
eellos; "and I will cIto twu nr iidTieo candidly and 
franUj” 

"In n word, tlion, doctor,” continued tlic Slnel:F> 
moor, " I liare snob faith in the i '•*: ] ur'uc''i'‘n of 
woman, that I am half IncUnud loc'>njurr, K'ther 
do Medina to aiEslet mi* in i’.,:- ^i-nd worh, 'Would 
aho hnt ronsont to lisit il.ii /n-at Mn’i'r — orraUnr 
to address him thr ''rl. *1i<‘ slidln."-; -rM I of Ms 
dungoon door, I am '■■•tain that Inr ilofinenre, 
aided by the t< lies nf Inr \ou-e and tl-ej 

deep foclln; wLleh u>iuid rherartnix- 1.> r laiipnape. 
—lam certain, I sa;, that si." vmiM sneeeed in 
tonehlnir a chord in In li< ■•rt, A^lllcll no words— no | 
appeal of ii.ino can p-a'Ii.” j 

The physician hear 1 uitli atteulinu, and hr"aii to 
reileet prafoundl]. 

"For my part,” continued tho Jllaekamoor, "1 
helioTO that the clonueiice of woman, when liplitly 
nsed ond piop»rly directed, is endowi d with an in- 
fluence and a power almost irrusi'tlMe. Woman’s 
mission h to tamo and hnmanizo the fuioclty of 
man's disposition ; and tho more antaeonisUe arc 
theeharaetors of two bclnga of n]ipnrite seses thus to 
be brought in contact with each otlwr, the better for 
thepnrpote. Kow, decidedly no trro liilng creatures 
can bo more dissimilar in all respects than Benjamin 
Bones and Esther do Mi>dlna,— the former so savage 
and nnrelenting; the latter so mild t.nd forgivingr— 
the one poEses<.ing a soni blackened by erery pos- 
sible crime; the other endowed ulili eviry virtue 
that approximates the nature of woman to that of 
tho angel 1" 

"Ilikeyonr project— 1 see not the learl objec- 
tion to It, my dear friend,” said Dr. LaMt-lles, after 
a long pansc, during which he pondi red deeply on 
the plan saggested. " Do you think that Miss de Me- 
dlna would consent to aid you in this matter!'’ 

"1 hate no doubt of it,” returned the Black. 
"Yon pmeivo that tho dilemma !•■ somewhat 
Borlons, and not slightly embnrrnrving. 1 cannot 
allow Benjamin Bones to go fni th again into the 
world, to recommence his vile intrigues : besides, 
to giro him his liberty thus, would be to defeat the 
primary object which 1 had in view in hi caking up 
Ills gong. To release him nt prcii-iit is tbezefore 
imporsible; and 1 scarcely feel myself Ju’tified in 
keeping him locked up much longer in a dark dun- 
geon. It would be unsafe to remove him Into one 
of tho apartments of either this house or that in 
Tnminill Street ; for such a crafty fox can alone he 
kept sreurc by massive stone walls ami iron liolts. 
AVbat, then, am 1 to do with him!— how am 1 to 
dispose of him ! Esther will assist me in this difli- 
enlty ; and God rend that through her agency, some 
saintary impression may be made upon OU Death’s 
mind I" 

"Bear In memory,” esclaiiiicd the physician, -.n 
idea snddenly rtriking him, " that one of this man’s 
hotriblo schemes was to avengo himself on Lord 
Ellingham by torturing Esther de Medina.” 

"And when he hears her sweet volco revealing to 
him her knowledge of his atrocious designs, and 
sincerely promising him her par>Ion, — when ho 
diseov.>rs howmneh virtue and goodness thero is in 
woman,” continued the Blark, in an Impassioned 
tone, "ho will be mnred— he will bo led to con- 
template the blackness of Iiii- own heart — ^lio will 
And himself placed in such frightfnl eonlrasi with 
that foiglrlng angel ” 


“Yes— yes I” cried the physician, emphatically: 
"it must bo done! You have devised the only 
moans to prodneo a real and elTcetnal impression 
on that bad man’s hc.’irt ; and if ho prove inaerei- 
•ibb* {'• tho p'rsL siren* of E:tl.ir’3 t''ngnc, hi» 
COS" may be looked upon as hopclcrr,” 

Tlie deep-toned bell of Clcrktnwell rhureh now 
rtmrk the honr of eleven; and rearer ly Lad tlm 
vinnd died away in tl.>j lilinci of night, uhen a 
gort-ehairf drove np to tho door if ti.i> bonse. 

"Mrs. Bunco is now ebnut to takr Lir depar- 
ture," said the Black. "K«ery thing iv prtpar"d in 
that respeetr— Harding and his wife have r.livrdy j 
rteoivud full instructions and the nece<':,ry fundi ' 
—and tho sooner that tho w omen Is i afu out of tl.i. 
mighty city of temptation, the tter.” 

The sounds of sovcral footsteps uric now lucid 
dcrccnding the stairs ; and a minute nfit rwardr, 
tho post-ehalso drove rapidly away from tin, hou'>:. 

"Of all my prisoners, Old Death alone rem.iir.- to 
be disposed of,” observed the Black, as soon tl.e 
din of tho wheels was no longer audible. 

"And it is to bo hoped that Ac uill nctle-a 
FOnree of dilllcnlly or embarrcFcment tn you fnr 
many weeks niore," said the physician, rising to take 
his departure. 


ClIAFTER CXIII. 

rSTlIEIt DC MEDINA AND OLD DE.Mll. 

It was on the third day after the laplanatinnsgivrn 
to Dr. Lareelles, and between five and rK o’clock in 
the evening, that Esther de Mrdina was conducted 
liythe Blackamoor into the sublirianvan passage, 
the latter holding n lamp in bis hand. 

"Shall 1 remain iirar yon, Esther 1 " heenqnirid, 
in a u hisper. 

" Ku— it is not necessary,” she answered, “lam 
not afraid of being in this plare, glouniy as it ap- 
pears; and since 1 am merely to addrers the ii,isii- 
abl» man through the trap-door of Lis dungeon, no 
barm can reach me.” 

Thus speaking, she turned and rccelrcd the lirht 
from her companion,- her maniiir bring calm and 
even resolute, though liir countinanci* war veiy 
pale. 

"God ble*” yon, Evtlur!" said tin Black, iir- 
phatically . " your willinirness tn aiil me in thiv im- 
portant matter is not the least a>l.airablc trail in 
yonr charartci ! ” 

"It is a duty— though a painful one," respondid 
tho beantlfnl Jewess. “And now leave me— I 
would rather proceed alone to the prisoner's cell." 

" Rcmcmhcr,’’ said the Blnekamoor, ” It is the last 
on the right hand ride of this long subterranean 
passage.” 

He then retraced his way up the stnne-stairca' o 
rommnnicBting with tho house in Bed Lion Street, 
while Esther ndvanecd along the gloomy cavern, 
in which tho lamp shone hut with fcchlv lustre. 

Tn less than a ininnto she reached the do>rof 
Old Deathli dnngeon : and there she paiwed for 
nearly another minute, a senratlon of loathing and 
horror preventing her from immediately announcing 
her presence to iho tertiblo inmate of tliat cell. 
For the Black, in order to prepare her as fully and 
completely as possible for her philanthiople mission, 
bad been compelled to reveal to her all the details 
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of those dreadful designs which Benjamin Bones 
iiad cherished against herself and Lady Hatfield, 
and which had been made known through the me- 
dium of Jolin Jeffroys. It was thoreforo natural 
that Esther do Jlcdina should shrink from tho bare 
idea of holding tho slightest communication with a 
miscreant of so ferocious a character : hut a short 
— a Tory short iritcrral of reflection was soon suf- 
ficient to arm her with tho courage necessary to 
support tho ordeal. 

Drawing back tho sliding-panel which covored 
tho small aperture in tho upper part of tlio massive 
door, she said in her soft, musiciil voice, “ Prisoner, 
will you grant me your attention for a few minutes? ” 

" IVho are you ? ” demanded Old Death, starting 
as if from a lethargic state — a movement that was 
indicated by tho sudden rustling of his garments 
and tho creaking of tho bed whereon he was placed. 

"lam Esther de Medina,” was the answer; and 
tho beautiful Jewess allowed tho lamp to cast its 
light upon lior countenance, whicli was so close to 
the aperture that Old Death cauglit a momentjiry 
but perfect view of lier features. 

Sho then placed tho lamp upon tho ground, thus 
again leaving tho interior of tho coll in complete 
darkness. 

" Yes— it is Miss Esther do Medina ! ” caclairaed 
Benjamin Bones, in a voice which ho endeavoured to 
render ns mild and conciliatory as possible. “ Dc.ar 
young lady, open the door, and lot me out of this 
horrible place. I am sure you possess a good 
heart " 

“A lieart good enough to forgive yon for tho 
dreadful atrocity which you contemplated against 
mo upwards of two montlis ago,” interrupted 
Esther, scarcely able to subdue a sliuddering sensa- 
tion which came over her. “ Yes — I know every 
thing,” she continued : "you would have entrapped 
me into your power — you would have deprived me 
of the blessing of sight,— and yet I never, never in- 
jured you,” 

"But you say that you forgive mel” cried Old 
Death, impatiently. “Open Hie door, then, my 
sweet young lady — and I will find means to reward 
you well. Listen,” ho excl.aimed, approaching tho 
trap, and speaking in a confidential kind of hollow, 
murmuring whisper, — "don’t bo ofiended at what 
I am going to say — but I know that you arc fond of 
jewellery — and it is natural for such a be.autifnl 
creature as you arc " 

"Silence, sir I” interrupted Esther, indignantly. 
" I am well aware to what you allude ; and it is 
time to undeceive you on that head,” sho added, in 
a proud tone: "indeed, therois no longer any necessity 
for concealment in that respect 1 In my turn I desire 
you to listen— and listen attentively. You entertain 
a belief so prejudici.al to my character, that I cannot 
allow even such an one ns you to cherish It another 
minute. Know, then, that I have a sister so like 
myself in outward appearance ” 

" By .Satan ! it must bo so,” ejaculated Old Death, 
a light breaking in upon his mind as in a single 
moment he took a rapid survey of all tho circum- 
stances which had originally led him to suppose 
that Esther was tho thief of Mr. Gordon’s diamonds 
and tho mistress of Tom Rain. "Yes — ^yes — I un- 
derstand it all now 1 ” ho added, in a tone that ap- 
peared to imply vexation at his former blindness in 
respect to these matters. 

“With pain and sorrow .am I thus compelled to 


allude to a sister who is so dear — so very dear to 
mo,” resumed Esther: “but this explanation was 
necessary — not only for my own sake, but likewise 
to convince you of tho folly and wickedness of 
endeavouring to induce me, by tho promise of re- 
ward or bribe, to draw back tho bolts of your prison, 
door. No — my visit to you is inspired by the earnest 
desire to move your soul to tho contemplation of all 
the dreadful deeds which have marked your life ” 

“ Then you will not set mo free ?” exclaimed Old 
Death, in a tone of subdued r.ago and latent forocity. 

“Not now — not now,” repeated Esther. “But 
listen to mo attentively ! ” 

“ Go on,” growled the inmate of the dungeon, as 
ho retreated from the door, and thr ew himself upon 
his bed again. 

“ If you entertain the slightest hope that you will 
ever bo allowed an opportunity to re-enter on a 
course of wickedness and crime, you arc sadly mis- 
taken,” continued Esther, speaking in a conciliatory 
and yot energetic tone. “Even were you liberated 
this moment, measures would he adopted to render 
you completely powerless for tho future in re' ,t 
to the perpetration of fresh enormities. / jct, 
then, whether it will not bo hotter for yo\y jovote 
tho rem,ainder of your days — and in the ordinary 
course of nature they must necess.arily bo few — to 
tho important duty of m.aking your peace with 
heaven ! Do not despair of pardon — oh 1 no — do 
not despair! You see that I, wlio am a mortal 
being, can forgive you for the wrongs you meditated 
against me, — and surely tho mercy of heaven is 
greater than that of human creatures? Yes— repent 
ere it bo too late; and God will not cast you off 
eternally. /lit mercy is infinite : //is pardon is never 
asked in vain by tho penitent sinner.”' 

“ Continue to speak to mo thus,” cried Old Death, 
in a tone strangely subdued and wondrously meek, 
considering the ferocious excitement wliich so lately 
animated him. 

“ Oh ! I sincerely hope that you will recogniso the 
error of your w.ays, ere it bo indeed too late I ” ex- 
claimed Esther, in a tone of enthusiasm deeply felt 
by her generous soul. "Consider your advanced 
age— and tliink Iiow soon the hand of Death maybe 
laid upon you! Then how wretclied — liow awful 
would your feelings be, — and how would you shudder 
at tho idea of being about to stand in tlio presence 
of that Almighty Power whose laws and mandates 
you have so often violated ! For, after all, what 
have you gained by your long, long career of wicked- 
ness? All your treasures were annihilated in ono 
iiour ” 

“ Yes — yes,” intcrrnpted Old Death, in a voice 
half Buffoc.ttod with emotions which tlio Jewess 
fondly believed to bo those of remorse. 

" Tho hoardings of many years and tho produce 
of innumerable misdeeds wore thus swept away,” 
sho continued, impressively ; “ and Providence at 
length decreed that you should become a prisoner 
in the very place where you had so long ruled as a 
master. Docs not lieaven, then, afi'ord you solemn 
and significant warnings tliat your career of crime 
is no moro to bo pursued with success ? — and do not 
those warnings move your heart to repentance and 
rcraorso? Neglect not such warnings as these, I 
conjure you I ” 

“ Your words do mo good, young lady I ” ex- 
claimed Old Death. “ I am glad that you have corao 
time to speak to me.” 
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‘‘ And sliall you ponder upon wliat I have said ? ” 
flic demanded. 

“ Yes. 15ut you will not leave mo yet? — and you 
will come again? ” lie said, in a voice indicative of 
Biispenso and anxiety relative to the i.nav' r tli..t 
wag to be given. 

“ I will return tn-mor; ; ■rvi d Urtlier. 

“Thank you!” i rck Old k'. itii, lim lene 
now denoting a prolr ■.'•.d . i.iete^n. 

TulEstlier did nf 1 1 - ;-ii ii ’.•lyb.-i. tbr icinity nf 
the cell on the I'l '■ nt f 'i.isi'ui. Li 'n .iiur that ein’ 
had succeeded in mai.ing sonic '^alntarv iinpre.- ion 
upon iiiin, she was dr -irou- of f iliov in • up the pro- 
inisingcommenc.'i'ieniofhcriiu ic..; '.iid Rhcaccord- 
inply continued to i. a'on uitli l.ii.. fu- r.r.irlylialf r.u- 
iiour longer. In the coiii'fe of tl c oii-crvnlinns and 
arguments which .'■he addrested to the ancient fin 
nee, elio displaynl a sound judgment and a deep hut 
enlightened religious feeling: there was nothing 
bigoted — norbing fanatical in her Icnguagc. She 
indulged in no quotations from tiie Old Testament — 
tlio bool: that formed the basis of her own n.ation's 
creed : hut she expatiated on the goodness of the 
Croatoi — tho hope that csists for penitent sinners — 
the terrors of a dcatli-bed witliout pretious r<-pent- 
anco — and tho folly, as well as the wickedness, of 
tlio courto already pursued l>y tho prisoner. Old 
Bcatli intciruptcd her but seldom; and ubon ho 
did interject an observation, it was in a tone and of 
a nature calculated to inspire the charming Jewess 
■ with tho iiopo that her mission had not been under- 
I taken in vain. 

I At longlli she quitted tho vicinity of tho cell, 
j inning reiterated her promise lo return on tho fol- 
I lowing day. 

j And this pledge was faitlifnlij kepi; — and again 
I do wo find tlio Hebrew maiden peisevennp in lier 
liumanc— Iier noble task of awakening proper ficl- 
iiigs in tlio breast of a terrible sinner. To Iierqins- 
tion whether he lia'I meditated upon hi:, spiritual 
' condition. Old iJeatli replied earnestly and eagerly 
in the nffirmatiie ; and throughout this second visit, 

. ho not only sought to retain the young lady near 
' him — or laiher at his door — as long as possible, but 
I likewise teemed sincere in liis oiideavoiiis to inspire 
her witli the helicf that lier reasoning and her 
' rcpi'i scntatioiis had not been ihrov. n aw.'iy upon 
liiiu. 

On the third day, IJsllicr fancied tliat th'iev.as 
even a still more striking change in his I.angiiagc 
! when lie responded to lier questions or her remarks ; 

] and not once, during the liour that she remained 
i standing outside his dungeon, addressing liim in a 
' stylo of fervid eloquence whicli came from lier very 
I heart, — not once, wo say, did ho give tlie least sign 
I of that feroeity and savage impatience which clia- 
I racterised Iiis behaviour on tho first occasion of her 
’ visit, 

For a fortnight did the Hebrew maiden continue 
her visits regularly, without liowover venturing to 
enter tho dungeon. On tlie fiftcentli day she found 
tho prisoner anxiously c.xpccting lier arrival as 
usual; and almost iininediatcly after slic liad drawn 
aside tho panel and announced her presence, he 
said, “ Oh 1 dear yonng lady, I am to glad you arc 
come ! I have been tliiiikiiig so inucli — so very 
much over all you have lately told me; and I have 
felt comforted by repe.itiiig to myself the arguments 
you advance urging m<' to repentance. Ah ! Miss. 
1 Jwvc beoa a dreadful si'aner — a dreadful sdniicr » 


and I ECO that I am righteously r.uni-hed. But 
though lam penitent, you have no confidence in mo 
yet — and that gives me pain. You are afraid to 
trust yom'.self with me I Do you tiiink the I 1 would 
Iinm you ?" 

' ’ h.'ip. lie;.'' r. plied Jisthev; “and you f h.ail rot 
mi'.-ii io:i;'..r ii.i'.c to ."CeuEe nii‘ of •.•..■■ut of conli- i 
deuce in you. J .-.n: ple-.^ed to ob-cr"!' fhat yen at j 
lenetli/.v/ !:o'v.-!io ■kin;' it i: t > becrnii> an r ! j. ct of { 
inirtrtist and luspiclon.” j 

“ You eie an angel, young lady ; > xcl.-ilnu ,1 13 

,intiiin iioncs, approaebing the door on the outei- le , 
of uliicli stood the Hi I row mailru. “yCn i;... o”. | 

earth save yourself eov.hi have hk-Jl reel r.n im- 1 

pression upon my mind, and in so .'hort a time, But p 
will you promise me one iliiu''- ? ” ' 

“ Name your request,” said Esther. | 

“ That you will not scud any man to eonvtrt.' | 
with me,” answered Old Death. “You aie of th- 
gentle sex — and that is why your sweet videi 1 '.c 
had sucli power and influence with me. 11a I lha; 
gcntieinan — whoever lie is — continued to ri i; me, 
lio would have done no good. I suspect wyown 
sex : — do not think tlmt men c.an be so sincere — 
so conscientious ” 

“ The gentleman to ■« bom you alhido u ill not visit 
you again without yonr consent,” interrupted Es- 
ther. “I have undertaken tliis mission, and will 
fulfil it to tlic utmost of my ability. 1 iiavc now 
something important to communicate,— important 
indeed, T siiould imagine, to one who has been so 
long in darkness. In a word, I intend to give vou 
r. lamp ” 

“ Oil I r.\cellent young Indy 1 ” cried Benjamin 
Bones, in a voice e.vpressivc of the most unfeigned 
joy. “Make haste and open tho door — give me tho 
light ” 

“Nay — J nui.>.t not maiiifesl too much coufiilenco 
in you all at once. .See what it is to have been so long 
the votary of crime and wickedness — youiiiipire a' 
inistnist uiiich cannot be dissipated in a moineiit.” 

AVliat can I do to convince you of iiiy pi'iiiteiica 
—my gratitude?" demanded Old Deatli', in an ear- 
nest — anxious tone. 

Leave me to judge for myself relative to your 
state of mind,’’ said Esther. “ You perceive tliat I 
iili'cady begin to entertain hope.s eoiicerniiig you: 
the proof i.s that I now give you lamp — and a book 
also, if you have a .‘•incerc inclination ui e.vamine its 
pages.’’ ' 

As she uttered these worels, Esl’.er unfastened | 
the grating uliicli covered the aperture, and passed 
the lamp tlirougli to Old Death— tlicii the volume 1 
to which she had nlliidcc. 

The liglit fla.shpcl upon his countciianco as lie re- ! 
cpived tlio lamp; and it struck Estlier that lliiro 
w.as something liidcous even in tlie e.xprcsvion I'f 

joy which now animated those repulsive f, .utires : 

but she knew tliat looks wliich liad grown sinister 
and become stamped with ferocious menace during 
the lapse of many, many years, could not bo ehangLil 
nor improved in a moment, Iiowovcr great were the 
moral reformation tiiiit had taken place within. 

“ Thanks, dear young lady— a thousand thi nl.s !’’ 
exclaimed Old Death, as ho placed the lamp upon 
the table . then, after a few minutes’ pause, during 
wliicii lie looked into the book, lie said in a tone of 
surpii'e, “But you havo brouglit mo a Bible cou- 
t.aiuing tho Now as well as tlie Old Testament— and ’*| 

, jet .>onrself only believe in tho JatUv i ” 
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" I respect the religion of tlie Ciiristion, altliongli 
I liavo been tanglit to put no faitli in it,” answorcil 
Estiicr do Medina, in a modest and subdued tone, 
"But I must now depart: and to-morrow I sliall 
Tisit you again.” 

Estlior witlidrew, in tlie firm belief tliat a most 
salutary impression bad been made upon tlie mind 
of one of the greatest criminals of modern times. 
Her report was received with the most heart-felt 
joy by the Blackamoor; and lie was enthusiastic in 
liis expressions of gratitude towards the beautiful 
maiden for her exertions in what may unafiectediy 
be denominated "a good cause.” 

" Do you return to Finchley Manor with mo this 
evening ?” she asked, cutting short Ins compliments 
with a good-humoured smile. 

" No — I have particular business to attend to, 
Esther,” he replied. “ But you may tell a certain 
young lady,” ho added, now smiling in his turn, 
" that I shall bo sure to seo her to-morrow eve- 
ning.” 

“ To-morrow 1 ” repeated Esther. “ Yon for- 
got ” 

“ Ah ! I did indeed forget,” interrupted the Black. 
“ To-morrow is the day on which Arthur returns to 
town ; and I must not risk a visit to the Manor. 
Tho fortnight of his absence has soon expired, me- 
thinks : but doubtless in that time ho has made all 
the necessary preparation to render his country scat 
in Kent fitting and comfortable to receive his bride,” 
observed tho Black, smiling again. “Nay — do not 
blusli, Esther : ho is a noble follow, and well de- 
serving of all your love 1 And, by tho bye, this ab- 
sence on his part has proved most serviceable in one 
sense,” ho continued, again assuming a serious tone ; 
“ for had ho remained in town, you never would 
have been able to devote the time you have given 
each day to tho reformation of that wretched man 
below.” 

" To speak candidly,” observed Esther, “ I fore- 
see a considerable difficulty relative to my future 
visits, to tlie unhappy prisoner : but I feared to men- 
tion ray embarrassment in tills respect — I fancied 
that you might suppose mo to be wearied of the 
task I had undertaken ” 

“ 1 know you too well to entertain such an in- 
jurious suspicion,” interrupted tho Black, hastily 
and emphatically. "But it is natural, now that 
Artliur and yourself are so shortly to bo united, 
that ho should seek your society as often and for as 
long a period each day as circumstances will per- 
mit ” 

“Yes,” observed Esther, witli a modest blush: 
“ and though his welfare is so deeply interested in 
our present enterprise — though, in a word, so many 
grave and important interests depend upon tho 
success of our endeavours to liumanizo and reform 
that wretched prisoner, and disarm him for the 
future — still I could not stoop to any falsehood or 
subterfuge to account to tho Earl of Elliiigham for 
my daily absence from homo for several hours. It 
is true that my father is in tho secret of our pro- 
ceedings — that ho oven approved of the course which 

you suggested, and which I have adopted 

Stay! an idea strikes mo ! ” suddenly ejaculated 
the Black. “You told me ere now that Benjamin 
Bones imploroiTyou to continue your visits to him, 
and not aliow mo to take your piaco; and from this 
circumstance wo have both drawn favourable augu- 
ries relative to his ultimatoand complete repentance. 


n 

Ho already looks upon you as his guardian angel— 
the means of his salvation; and it would be perhaps 
productive of evil results — it miglit oven lead to a 
moral reaction on his part — were he to believe tliat 
you had deserted him. You liavo so well prepared 
tho way in tho grand work of reformation witli re- 
gard to this man, that another miglit now under- 
take your duties — and Benjamin Bones would still 
continue to believe that it is tho same Estlior do 
Medina who visits him.” 

“I understand you,” said tlie Hebrew maiden, 
evidently rejoiced at a suggestion which relieved her 
mind from tlie fear of a serious difficulty. “ But 
would you be satisfied with such .an arrangement?” 

“I see no alternative,” replied tlioBlack. “Artliur 
will call daily at Finchley Manor — and yonr fre- 
quent absence would, to say the least of it, appear 
strange.” 

“ Oh ! wherefore not allow Arthur at once to be 
made acquainted with tho whole truth ? ” demanded 
Esther, in an earnest and appealing manner. 

“No — no — that may not bo!” exclaimed the 
Blackamoor. “ My projects mnst first bo carried 
out to tho very end : for it would bo my pride and 
my triumph, when all danger shall have passed 
away, to say to him, ‘Arthur, you were surrounded 
hy^ perils which yon did not suspeet ; demons were 
plotting every hind of atrocity against your peace ; 
— and I have annihilated all their schemes, and tamed 
the schemers tfiemselvcs /’ Urge mo not tlioreforo, 
my dear Esther, to deviate from tho course which I 
have chalked out for myself, and which I consider 
to bo to some extent an atonement for tho misdeeds 
of my own life. Yes — for ho who accomplishes a 
great good, assuredly expiates a groat amount of 
evil.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, recur not to tho past 1 ” mur- 
mured the beautiful Jewess, turning pale and shud- 
dering at tho crowd of unpleasant — nay awful re- 
miniscences which her companion’s language re- 
called to her mind. 

“No — let us deliberate only for tho present,” 
exclaimed the Black ; “ and the more I think of the 
plan which I have suggested, tho more suitable 
does it appear. Yes,” ho continued, “ this is tho 
only alternative. Let your visits to Benjamin Bones 
cease, Estiicr — and yet lot him still continue to 
beiievo that ho is not neglected nor deserted by 
Miss de Medina. I need say no more : tho rest lies 
with yon.” 

“I understand you,” returned tho Hebrew maiden; 
“ .and it shall be as you desire.” 

She then took her departure. 


CHAPTER CXIV. 

OLD DEATH IN THE DUNGEON. 

It was five o’clock in tho evening of tho following 
day; and Old Death was crouched up, like a wild 
beast, upon his bed in the dungeon, which was now 
lighted by tho lamp that Esther do Medina had 
given him. 

Hisnatural emaciation had sofrightfullyincroasod, 
that he seemed but a skeleton in the clothes which 
hung upon him as if they had never been made for 
one so thin as he. Tho skirts of his dd grey coat 
wore wrapped around his wasted shanks — for, though 
it was now tho month of May vet it was cold in that 
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aungcon. Ilis countenanco was wan and ghastly ing a tremulouB tone, “ you arc too go'^to siicra 
s expi cssiou -was hltlo calculated to excite dreadful sinner as I have been! My God' when 1 
p y for any thing more diabolically ferocious than think of all the atrocity that I onco p^lanncd aeainst 

■1 ’ Ml . ... to which yon allude ?” demandpd tlio vniin^r 

self luh a M V I”*"' conntcoancc was now p^aMy 

/’s Vi * f ^ growling which indi- visible to Old Death through the gratins ov^cr the 

cated the fury of his pciit-np rage: “ she will come aperture in the door. ® 

pre.scntly, he repeated, his eyes glaring like those .. Ycs M!« ,ln » . 

of a hyena bcncatli liis shaggv, over-hanging brows • c ■ ’ .11 ^ returned the wretch, f s- 

“and perhaps it will bo 4 '-;o-d.ay. .f'bo"l!^^:::-:? ogre^^tl ‘°"V 'i' 

she may think me penitent enough to bo no longer £I T ^ ^ “ 1 ^''' ’ ‘'‘^“ryonng lady 

dangerous: .and then-then— ® ^ ^ ^ ^ Alllast night 

He paused, and ground hisjaws savagely together ygstcrdav-^'but I c'nnnnt 
as if they were filled with teeth ; and his li.ands were I wanrsom^one v 

denohed with such spasmodic violence that the long L W o^^v Tv n "T- 

nails ran into the palms. an hour oyc.} day. But tins c.annot oo-I am .aware 

“For two months .and a half,” he continued at LTTT sneraTT,®^^ 

Jength, and still musing to himself, “has the fiend- „ „„T ° "e VoT'tT’°" "’"“f “ 

the infernal wretch-my mortal enemy, kept me T i notTnTnh- T V° Jasterday. Dat 
horol For two months and a half have I been Ills ,ipn,. vmi ' 1 1 r J ^"‘ild beast ? Ah 1 

prisoner! Ferdition seise upon him! That man lady-I could not injure you ! 

was sent into the world to be my rui.i-to tliwa, t ^ ^ " -T 

me — to persoouto mo! From the first moment I , ° A console yon if I were to 

ever met him six or seven mouths ago, all has gone ^ confidence 111 yon enter your cell — and read 
wrong witli me. Bnt tlio day of vengeance must “ Pctimi of tlio ^^ordofGod?” 
and shall come,— yes — vengeance — venge.ance — . "V? tantaliro an old, old man who is 

though it costs mo my life. All ! ho fancies that I "'‘‘crablc enough as it is ?” asked Old Death, in re- 
am ignorant of his secret: and yet I understand it “>‘S question. “ Do you suppose tint I air 

all now— yes— .all, all ! Rapid as was tlie gleam of "'c<g’<c<i Jotvn to the very dust by an awful 
the lamp which sliowod me his features thefirst lime *** crime? If you arc afraid to come into the 


cliuckled in a scarcely audible manner, yet the more 1 “"Ed — you first touched 

horribly menacing because it uas so subdued and I 'I'J ^ niust wait till you have sulliciont cou* 

low. “But how cau it be?— how could ho have I F '® follow up the blessed work you 


low. “But how cau it be?— how could ho have 
been saved ? ” ho asl;ed himself, in his sombre nius- 


ings : tlion, after a brief pause, during which he ''c* c for i 

rocked to and fro on the bed, he continued, “ Hewr consolatii'ii fiom 

, - “ If I nnlv (l.nnirl.l (I- 


-r nuiK, YOU 

Imvc already begun so well. Yes— yes— even if J 
must remain lieie for a whole yo.ar, I will not 


any one but you!" 


If 1 only tliought that you were so far advanced 
ho path of penitence ” 

Can yon doubt it?” hastily demanded the pri- 
L‘r. ‘ Have you such lilllo confidence in vour 


,**..14 *..4 i ..VV.V/ V*4.**4*J *44.4* A lltiu IIU»— ^ - - » IJlb xianus 

that I have known liim over since the moment wlien t®EclhPr, have pity upon me — liavc pity upon me 1 
the light showed mo liis features, blackened as they ^®’“' ™*strust of mo pierces like a dag'gcr to mv 
were! Ah 1 ah I ” again cliuckled Old Death : “I ^ crave I long to be .able to show you my 

fancy that I liave lulled tliem into an idea of my Bcalitudo; and that can only be by proving niy 
penitence! They imagine tliat tlio work of refor- Pontfilion. Bc.ar young lady, have mercy on an old", 
mation has begun with me I Ah I ha ! 1 played my ®*'^. ""“'b '"'^® would embrace the very ground on 
cards well there ! I did not whine and wenn mo which you tread !" 


soon — I ap)ieared to bo precious tough, and precious “If ■"'ould bo wicked — it would bo a crime to ; 
obstinate - and ray slow conversion seemed all the f“sc your demand,” said the sweet, musical voi 
more natural. They will fall all the c.asier into the "®"' tremulous with emotion, of her whom ( 

snare • tliey ” demoii-hcarted hypocrite c.alled his good ang 

Ai tills moment a slight noise at the door of the “Stay — I will fetch the key— and on my rcturi: 
coll made the ancient miscreant start; and ho in- "’ill rc.ad the Bible to you.” 

Rtr\ntnfipni?c:lv rrtTTiTincnt! Tti«; ttifrt ne Ami tlin TTnhv/vvi- l... ?_.» 


Etantancously composed his features into as mourn- 
ful and sanctiraonions an e.vpression aS such a hor- 
ribly hang-dog countenance could possibly .assume. 

mi..,, 4...V-, -J,..,.- . I 


And the Hebrew lady hurried aw.ay from 'he 
vicinity of the dungeon ; and, having ascended the 
spiral stone Btairc"_o with rapid steps, entered the 


riLiij imug-uojj cuuiiicuniicf couiu possiuiY «issunie, bwiio Biairc wiili rapid sti-ps, oniercd tlic 

The trap-door opened; and a sweet, musical voice apartment usually inhabited by the’ Blackamoor, 
said, “ I am here .again, according to my promise : But ho w.as not there : and she paused-^niicertain' 
jou see that I do not desert you.” how to act; for she now rcmemboied that lie had 

“Ah ray dear young lady,” cried Old Death, affect- goiie out for a short time immediately after givim- 
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ner certain instractions relatirc to tlie conduct slio 
ivaB to maintain towards Old Dcatli. 

“ I should not like to do this without his con- 
sent,” she murmured to herself : “ and jet the 
prisoner is so penitent — so contrite, that it would 
he a sin — nay, a crime, not to confirm the salutary 
impression which is now so strong upon him. Yes — 
yes,” she continued : “ I will take tliis step upon 
my own responsibility ! Surely he will not blame 
mo for thus exceeding his instructions, when the 
canso is so good and the need seems so urgent ! ” 

Thus speaking, she took down a large key from a 
nail inside a cupboard, and retraced her way to the i 
subterranean. 

In the meantime — during the ten minutes which 
her absence lasted — Old Death was agitated by a 
thousand conflicting thoughts. At one moment an 
infernal joy filled his heart, and he rubbed his hands 
together in horrible and fiend-like glee : at the next 
instant his countenance became conTulscd with the 
hideous workings of his fears lest something should 
occur to prevent the Jewess from entering his ceil. 
■He seemed tolive an ago in that ton minutes; and 
ho felt that if the terrific excitement which he thus 
endured, were to last for an hour, it would crush ^ 
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and overwhelm him. All the worst passions of his 
diabolical nature were set in motion like the waves 
of the sea : and in that short space of time were 
awakened feelings which, for intensity of awful 
spito and inveterate malignity, were probably never 
before nor since paralleled in the breast of man 1 

At length there was a slight rustlingof asilk dress 
and the sound of a gentle though hasty tread in the 
passage without ; and in a few moments the beauti- 
ful countenance of the Jewess appeared at the grated 
aperture. 

“ Blessed young lady 1 ” exclaimed Old Death, sud- 
denly exercising an immense mastery over his fero- 
cious passions, and assuming a tone of mingled 
gratitude and hope. 

” Heaven grant that the step which I am now 
taking may have a permanently beneficial effect!” 
said the Jewess, in a voice profoundly sincere, as sho 
placed the key in the lock. 

Then, with her gentle hands, she drew back the 
massive bolts : and in another moment sho entered 
tlie dungeon in which the greatest miscreant that 
ever disgraced human nature was crouched upon 
the bed, liko a tiger ready to spring from its lair 

For upwards of a minute this dreadful man oouM 
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scarcely believe his eyes — could scarcely credit his own 
senses. Was it possible that she was there — there, in 
his presence — there, in his power? It aopeared to be 
a dream ; and amomcntaiy dizziness seized upon him. 

“ Give me the Bible,” said the Jewess, taking the 
chair; ‘‘and do 3 ’ou draw near me.” 

“ Here is the book,” obscn-cd Old Death, in a deep 
tone which might well be mistaken for the sign of 
solemn feelings, and -was indeed .so interpreted. 

The lady placed the sacred volume upon the t.ablc 
before her, and began to turn over its leaves in order 
to find the passage which she deemed most appro- 
priate and suitable for the circumstances of the occa- 
sion. Having discovered the chapter which she sought, 
she raised her eyes towards Old Death’s countenance 
in order to assure herself that he w.as in readiness for 
her to begin ; but a sudden sensation of horror and 
apprehension seized upon her, ns she caught a glimpse 
of the diabolical expression of those features on which 
the p.alo light of the flickering lamp fell with sinister 
cflect. 

Then, with a howl of ferocious rage, that old man, 
whom the deep craving after a bloody vengeance now 
rendered as strong as a giant, — that old man precipi- 
tated himself upon the terrified Jewess with all the 
fury of a ravenous monstcri The chair broke dowhi 
beneath the shock; and with dreadful shrieks and 
appalling screams, the Hebrew lady foil upon the 
dungeon-floor, hold tight in the gr.asp of the miscre.aut, 
who was upperi\iost. 

In another instant those shrieksand screams yielded 
to subdued moans ; for his fingers had fixed themselves 
round her throat like an iron vice. Desperate — dc.spc- 
rato wore her struggles, — the stniggles of the agonj- of 
de.ath : but Benjamin Bones seemed to gather energj- 
and force from the n icrc fact of this strong rc.sistance ; — 
and ns his grasp lightened round his victim’s neck, 
low but savage growls escaped Ins lips. 

By degrcc.s the stniggliug gi'cw Ic^s violent — and a 
gurgling sound succeeded the moans of the Jewish 
lad^'. Tighter — and more tightl.v .still were pressed 
the demon’.s fingcr.s, until his long nail.s entered her 
soft and p.alpitating flesh. Oh ! it was horrible — 
horrible, — this scene of ruthless murder in that sub- 
tcrr.ancan dungeon I 

At length the movements of the victim bcc.ame 
mere convulsive sp.asms: but her large dark eyes, 
now unnaturallj’ brilliant, glared up at Old Death, 
fixedlj’ and appallingly'. Mevcrtlicless, he was not 
terrified — ho was not Etriel;cn with remorse! Ho — 
still, still he clung to his victim, his own eyes looking 
down ferociously into her's, and the workings of his 
countenance displ.aying a liend-likc triuin]ih — a 
savage glory in the awful deed which he was perpe- 
trating. 

Nearly five minutes had elap.sed from the instant 
when the murderer first sprang upon the unfortunate 
Jcwe.ss : and now, suddenly starting to his feet, he 
seized the lamp and dashed it upon her head. A low 
moan escaped her — and all was silent. 

Ves — all w.as silent, and all was darkness too; for 
the light had been extinguished : — and Old De.ath 
precipitated himself from the dungeon. 

Ho hurried along the subterranean, which he kneav 
so avell, — hurried along towards the spiral stair-cu'-e, 
avondcring avhethcr ho should be enabled to cflect bis 
escape, yet almost rcckle.ss and desperate ns to what 
might become of him, now that lus s.avage vengeance 
was accomplished. 

He ascended the stone steps — ho entered the room 


which h.ad for years and years .sera-ed him as a bed- 
chamber, before he had been compelled to dispose of 
the house to Lord Ellingham. He passed into the la- 
boratory: and as yet he h.ad proceeded avithout in- 
lerrupllon. .Toy! joy! he should escape yet — the .ad- 
joining room, noav fitted up as a handsome parlour, avas 
likcavise untenanted at the moment: — joy! joy! he is 
descending the st.air-case leading to the h.all ! 

Is it possible that he avill escape? Fortune seems 
to favour the diabolical murderer ; and his hand is now 
upon the latch of the front-door — he .stands as it avere 
once more upon the threshold of that great avorld 
avhich is so avide and has so m.any channels for the 
m.achinations of the avicked! The house seems de- 
serted — not a questioning voice falls upon his car, — 
not the step of a human foot, s.aa-e his oavn, interrupts 
the silence of tlic pl.ace! Yes — it nppcar.s as if escape 
be now a certainty, — escape for him avho dared not 
hope for it, .and did not even think of it, avhen intent 
on the nll-ab.'orbing scheme of his a'cngcancel 

And noav the front-door opens to his touch : but — 
ah! Tie has blood upon his hands — the blood that had 
flowed from the neck of the murdered Jewe's. He 
starts b.ack— he hesitates for a moment, — but only for 
a moment: Old Death is not the man to remain long 
uncertain hoav to proceed in .such a .strait! 

Thrusting his hand' — his gore-.stained hands — into 
his pockets, the demon-he.artcd monster issues ns coolly 
.and calmly from the house ns if it avere his oavn and he 
h.ad nothing to fear. The frc.sh air of heaven — un- 
lasted by him for ten long avecks— comes gushing upon 
his face : he is free— he is free I 

‘‘Ah 1 ” is the hasty ejaculation avhich noav falls on 
hisc.ar: he looks around — a m.an is bounding, living 
toav.ards him ;— and in .another instant ho is in' the 
grasp of the Blackamoor. 

A short and dc.'per.atc straggle t.ak'cs place; and a 
crov.'d immediately gathers near— for the Sessions are 
being held at Hicks’s Hall, on Clerkcnavell Green, .'o 
th.at the neighbourhood presents the bustling appear- 
ance usual on such occa'icn'. 

‘‘Seize him— hold him 1 ” yells forth Old Death, ns 
his poaverful opponent hurls him toavnrds the house- 
door, avhich the miscreant had not closed behind him. 

‘‘ He is a mad-man— escaped from a lunatic asylum !” 
exclaimed the Blacl.-amoor, horrible apprehensions 
filling his soul relative to the Jewess— for hi.s eyes had 
caught .sight of the blood upon Old Death’s hand.'. 

‘‘ No — no — 1 am not a mad-man ! ” shrieked out the 
latter. ‘‘Seize him — hold him, I .'.sy : — he hnf 
cayed the tenfold— he it To.ai R.aix, the Idnhnno- 
iimii ” 

At that dreadful announcement the Blackamoor was 
struck speechless and motionless, ns if a thunderbolt 
had fiillcn at his feet; .anil in the next instant he was 
in the grasp of Dykes and Bingham, who, having bu- 
siness at the Se.ssions House, happened to be amongst 
the crowd gathered at the entrance of Bed Lion 
Street. 

‘‘Yes— seize him— hold him tight!” yelled Benja- 
min Bone.s: ‘‘he is Tom Bain, I tell you— hi.-i flice 
is coloured purposcla'— but I l;now tlua't ho is Tom 
B.aiii ! ” 

“ And hold that miscreant also!” ejaculated Baiii- 
ford— for he indeed the Blackamoor was: ‘‘sei.-.o him 
— lot him not escape ! ” he cried, recovering the jiowcr 
of .speech, as his eyes again caught a glimpse of the 
blood-stained hands of Old Death. “ There has been 

murder committed in this house 'tlv God! rav ' 

God I ” 
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The crowd had now not only increased to such an 
extent as to render the way perfectly impassable ; bnt 
a tremendous sensation suddenly seized upon the as- 
semblage, — the news that Tom Eain, the celebrated 
highwayman, had escaped death by some miraculous 
means, and was once more in custody, circulating like 
wild-fire. Dykes and Bingham, knowing that in such 
a case the sympathies of the mob were most likely to 
turn in favour of the prisoner, hurried him and Old 
Death into the house, whither they were followed by 
three or four other constables ; and the door was im- 
mediatelj’ closed in the face of the crowd, and secured 
within. 

On reaching the sitting-room on the first-floor, the 
party halted ; and Old Death, now completely over- 
come by the excitement of the incidents which had so 
rapidly succeeded each other in a short half-hour, 
threw himself exhausted into a chair. 

“ IVell, Mr. Kainford,” said Dj’kcs, with something 
like a malicious grin, “ I am sorry for this business — 
but how, in the name of all that ’s wonderful, elid you 
escape after being so deuced well hung as I seed 3 -ou 
was with ni)’ oivn eyes ? ” 

“Silence!” ejaculated Eaiuford, in .an imperious 
tone : “ and come with me at once down below. For, 
ns sure as j’ou are there, murder — a horrible murder 
has been committed by that wretch,” pointing to Old 
Death, who now quivered beneath his furious looks; 

“ and, if you doubt it, behold the blood upon bis 
hands 1 ” added Tom Eain, with a cold shudder. 

“ Bring him along with us, Bingham,” said Dykes, 
addressing his brother ofllccr. 

“ No — no— I won’t go douai there again 1 ” yelled 
forth the murderer, his countenance becoming con- 
vulsed with horror; for he was now afraid of his crime, 
in the revulsion of his feelings. 

“■Well— let him stay here in custodjV’ obsen-ed 
Dykes ; “ and me and a couple of the runners will go 
with 5Ir. Eainford.” 

The ofllccr and the two myrmidons whom ho had 
selected, accordingly proceeded with Tom Enin into 
the room where the trap-door of the spiral stair-case 
had been left, open by Old Death ; and the constables 
surveyed each other •with mingled apprehension and 
astonishment. 

“You arc not afraid?” exclaimed Eainford, in a 
contemptuous tone, as ho lighted a lamp ; then, with 
impatient excitement, he cried, “ Do your dutj', and 
come with me. Life may still bo left in her — come — 
come ! ’’ 

II Yes — yes: wo shall go along with j-ou, sure 
enough,” growled Dykes, as he led the waj-, followed 
by Eainford — the two runners closing the rear. 

In three minutes more the little party entered the 
dungeon which had so latclj- been the prison-house of 
Old Death : and there what a dreadful spectacle met 
their cj-cs! The murdered lad)- was stretched upon 
the floor — her countenance horribly discoloured and 
swollen— the forehead completely smashed by the blow 
inflicted by the lamp which had been dashed at her — 
and her eyes staring with a stony glare, as if about to 
start out of their sockets. 

“0 Tamar! Tamar! my dc.arcst — best beloved 
Tamar 1 ” cried Tom Eain, in a tone of bitter — bitter, 
anguish, as he threw himself upon his knees by the 
side of the corpse. 

The officers, rude in heart, and rendered obdurate as 
.' they were by the very nature of their profession, stood 
back in respectful silence at this outburst of sorrovr 
from the lips of the resuscitated highwayman. 


“ My God !” murmured the unhappy man, clasping 
his hands together; “who shall break these fearful 
tidings to your father and your sister ? And will they 
not reproach me ? — will they not attribute this fright- 
ful calamity to that project of reformation which I 
had devised in behalf of Benjamin Bones? 0 Tamar 
— my dearest Tamar — who could have foreseen that 
such a terrible destiny was in store for thee 1” 

And, bowing down his head, he wept bitterly. 

Suddenly loud voices were heard from the top of 
the spiriil stair-case, summoning Dykes thither. 

“Come along, sir — it is useless to remain here!” 
cried the officer, speaking hastily but respectfully to 
Tom Eain, who suffered himself to be led away — or 
rather, he did not offer any resistance to those who 
conducted him thence. 

“ AVell — what now 1” demanded Dykes, hurrying up 
the steps, at the head of which his friend Bingham 
was continuing to shout .after him. 

“Why — don't you know,” was the reply, “that 
Government has offered a reward for the disklvery of 
the chap wot carried off Sir Christopher Blunt aud 
Dr. Lascelles — about that there Torrens’s affair ” 

“Well — what then?” cried Dykes, impatiently. 

“ Blowcd if it ain’t Tom Eain,” responded Bingham ; 
“ he did it — and we ’vo kn.abbcd him. So that’s a cool 
two hundred and fifty a piece !” 

“By golcs!” ejaculated Dykes, bis countenance ex- 
panding into the most glorious humour possible, as if 
all remembrance of the horrible scone he had just 
witnessed were banished from his mind i “ this is good 
news, though,” bo added, ns ho emerged from the 
stair-case into the little back room with which it com- 
municated. “ But how do you know that the chap 
as kidnapped the knight and the doctor is Mr. Eain- 
ford?” 

“Because I’ve been t.allcing with old Ben Bones,” 
answered Bingham ; “ and be told me as how ho ’d 
been kidnaped too, and kept a prisoner down there 
for a matter of ten weeks ; — and how there was a lot 
on ’em — and Josh Fedlcr and Tim Splint among the 
rest. So, when ho mentioned them names, I pricks 
up my ears — and I asks him a question or two ; and I 
find that they was all kidnapped just at the time that 
the Torrens afl'air was a-making sich a noise : so it’s a 
clear case.” 

“ Clc.ar enough, to bo sure !” exclaimed Dykes. 

“ Ben Bones does n’t seem to know any thing about 
that affair,” continued Dykes “ cos why, lie was 
lugged off and took doum in that there place afore the 
business was made public by Sir Christopher and the 
doctor. But, I say — what has happened below?’ 

“A young o’oman killed— that’s all,” answered 
Dykes. “ So here ’s a pretty d.iy’s business for us, 
Bingh.am : a man that bad been himg, took up fust — 
then a murder diskivered, and the murderer in our 
power — and now this here affair about .the Govern 
ment reward. ■fl'’ell— we v’o been rather slack lately- 
and a little okkipation ’s quite a bles.sin’.” 

Thus conversing together, Jlr. Dykes and Mr. 
Bingham returned to the apartment where Old Death 
w.a3 still sitting in a chair, rvatched by a couple of 
constables : but the moment Eainford, who had onl)' 
.a confused idea of what was passing around him, was 
led into that room, ho started back in horror — ex- 
claiming, “ No — no : I cannot bear to be in the com- 
pany of this dreadful man ! ” 

Old Death, to whom he pointed, grinned m savage 
triumph : but Eainford had already rushed back into 
the laboratory, attended by Dykes and two mnneio. 
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Almost at the fame instant, the lad Cre=ar who had 
heard from the crowd outside enough to convince him 
that Eainford had been discovered, and also that a 
person answering the de-cription o* Old Death had 
first denounced the resuscitated highwayman, and I>ad 
then himself been arrested on a charge of murder, — 
Ca;=ar, we cay, now made his appearance, and tlirew 
himself at his master's feet, e.vcLiiming wildly, “ Oh! 
no — m}' generous friend — my more than father — they 
shall not take you from us!’’ 

“ Jacob,” said Tom Ilain, raising the distracted 
j'outh, who was no other than the reader’s former ac- 
quaintance, Jacob Smith,^ ‘do not 3'ield to grief. 
tVe have need of all our courage on this occasion. I 
have received a frightful blew — wounded I am in the 
tenderest point — oh ! I can fcarceh- restrain mj- an- 
guish, wdiile conjuring you to bo c.alm ! And j’ct it 
is nccessaiy to meet my aflliclions face to face! Has- 
ten, then, to Fiuchle}’ — and break the sad intelligence 
to Mr. dc Jledina and Esther : tell them, Jacob — as 
gently ns j’ou can — tell them that Denjamin Bones 
has crowned all his enormities hj’ ” 

“ My God ! it is then too tnie !'’ ejaculated the 
youth; covering his face with liis hands. 

“Yes — Tamar is no morel” added Eainford, tears 
gushing from his e3'C3. “ SIj’ poor wife has been 
brutallj’ — foully murdered by that miscreant!” 

Jacob Smith hurried away, his own heart feeling as 
if it were about to break. 

“ And now,” said Tom Eain, suddenly turning to- 
wards Dykes, “ I appeal to you as men to allow me to 
superintend the removal of the remains of that ladj-, 
who wa's my wife, to a chamber in this house; and 
then, that duty being performed, I shall be readj- to 
accompany you whithersoever j'ou mat' choose to con- 
duct mo,” 

“ Vi’e are not particular for an hour or so, Mr. 
Eainford,” leturncd Dj’kes. “Indeed, it 'would be 
better to let the crowd disperse a little; and if so be 
J'OU do n’t mind staying here a bit, wo ’ll wait tiil dark. 
The evenings is long now, you see ” 

“ 1 should have wished to remain here until the re- 
latives of the deceased lady had time to arrive and 
take charge of the body,” interrupted Tom Bain: 
“ but I dared not ask such a favour at j’our hands. 
As it is, however, I thank you.” 

“But J’OU must likewise let old Ben Bones stay 
here, until after dusk at least,” urged Dykes: “for if 
it was Imowed to the people outside that it was the 
ancient fence who had killed a woman, thej- ’d be after 
tearing him to pieces. So we must smuggle him out 
prcsentlj'.” 

1 Eainford gave his consent to the'proposition; he 
was too sick at heart — too profoundly overwhelmed 
bj’ misfortune, to attempt to argue any question that 
might arise from the lamentable incidents of that 
evening. 


CHAPTEE CXY. 

THOMAS RAIN FORD. 

arrest of Tom Earn and Old Death took 
places at about twenty minutes to six on the evening 
in questlSon ; and by ten o’clock that night the news 
were circUijated throughout eveiy quarter of the me- 
tropolis. \ 

'The incidents involved in the double arrestation 
were well ad.aj\tctl to produce as much excitement as 


the extmordinarj' adventures of Sir Christopher 
Blunt and Dr. Lascelles ten weeks prcviou.slj'. I 

In the first place, a m.Tn who had I'ccn publiclj' ex- 
ecuted at Horsemonger Lane, was now discovered to 
be alive, having been doubtb's re.'u-citatcil in so:ue 
extraortlinaiy w.ij-; although the- more cri.lulou? :uul 
wonder-loving portion of the community were Crmlj' 
convinced th.it Tom Enin had never bc'-n hanged at 
all, hut that tlie bodj' of some prisoner reeentlj' de- 
ceased at the time was uslierod through tiic dreadful 
ordeal instead of tlic formidable bigbw.ij-man. 

In the second pl.icc, this said Thom.is Eainford 
w.is said to be the mj'sterions personage who, n-nrp- 
ing the attributes of justice, liad kidnapped Dr. Las- 
celles and Sir Christopher Blunt, .and had someliow 
or another disposed of the rc.il murderers of Sir 
Honrj- Courtenaj', after iiaving devised the neccssarj- 
means to prove and make public the innocence of Mr. 
Torrens. 

Ill the third place, a notorious fence, named Ben- 
jamin Bones, who had defied the police and tlie l.iw3 
for manj', manj’ j-cars, had at last fatallj' entangled 
himself with justice, bj- committing a diabolical mur- 
der upon the person of Thomas Eainford’s wife. 

And, in the fourth place, it bad been discovered 
that there were situate two bouses in the verj' lic.irt 
of London liaiing a subterraneous passage connecting 
them, and this subterranean communicating with several 
dark and gloomy dungeons, dccentlj- furnished, and 
in which half-a-dozen prisoners had recently been con- 
fined. One of these prisoners was now known to be 
Benjamin Bones : hut w-hat had become of tlie other 
five? 

Such were the circumstances which took the whole 
town by storm, and produced a tremendous sensation 
from one end of London to tlie otlier. — the intelligence 
reaching even Ladj’ Hatfield, retired and secluded as 
w.is her mode of living. 

Shortly after ten o’clock on that eventful evening, 
a private carriage drove up to the house in Ecd Lion 
Llreet ; and Mr. de Medina, E.stlier, and Lord Elling- 
hnm alighted. Jacob Smith leapt down from tlie box ; 
and in a few moments the entire part}' entered the 
dwelling, thus disappearing from 'the gaze of tlie as- 
sembled crowd. 

The Jew, his daughter, and tlie j'oung nobleman 
were immediately conducted bj' one of Ealnford’s de- 
pendants into the apartment where the unhappj’ hus- 
band of the murdered Tamar ivas pacing up and 
down, Dj’kes sitting in a comer watching his move- 
ments. The prisoner was no longer disguised : during 
the interval which had elapsed since his arrest, ho had, 
bj' the officer’s express desire, washed off the black 
dj-e from his face and hands ; and he now wore his 
natural aspect in one sense — though, in another, his 
expressive countenance was altered hj' tlic despair 
that filled his soul. 

“ Oh 1 Thomas — what terrible afflictions have oc- 
curred!” exclaimed Lord Ellingham, as he flew into 
his half-brother’s arms 

“ You will not reproacli me, Arthur Oh ! do not 

augment raj' grief!’’ cried Eainford: and he wept 
hitter tears. 

“No one will reproach you, excellent j’onng man,” 
said Mr. de Medina, tailing the hand of his bereaved 
son-in-iaw. “ But Oh 1 my daughter — mj- daugh- 

ter, Tamar! Great God! thou hast chosen to afflict me 
dceplj' — deeplj’ !” 

In the meantime, Esther de Medina had thro-.vn 
herself into a chair, giving waj- to tlie wildcat 
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VOS the bc-st siiilcd to lininford’s designs; anditwns 
speedily furnished in a suitable manner, llie neigh- 
hours bclier'cd that a retired East Indian incrclinnt 
had taken the place; and therefore no surprise— no 
excitement vas occasioned, rrhen they perceived (hat 
the nerr tenant had his private carriage and numerous 
dependants. Ent how did Eainford manago to obtain 
the assistance of several faithful persons, who were 
blindly obedient to his will, and to one of whom — 
named IVilton— ho entrusted his entire liistoiy? Tlu^ 
were all poor and deserving persons whom I know well 
— men who had at different times been my patients, 
and in whom I felt an interest. Tims, in a very few 
days, the moat complete arrangements were effected; 
and just at the moment when Eainford was prepared 
to commence operations, and when ho had succeeded 
in tracing the abode of Benjamin Bones, chanco threw 
him in tho way of a ccrttdn John Jeffreys, whom he 
resolved to render subservient to his purposes in up- 
rooting the atrocious gqpg.” 

The pbs’sician thou proceeded to rchttc the manner 
in which Eainford had drawn Jeffreys into his service, 
— tho revelations made to him by that indiridual’a un> 
folding all tho dreadful schemes of vengeance con- 
templated by Old Death, and directed against the 
happiness of tho Earl himself, — the projected exhuma- 
tion of tho coffin in Saint Luke’s diurch-yard, and the 
ferocions idea of blinding Lady IBitiicld and Esther do 
Medina,— the mode in which these diabolical aims 
were frustrated by the arrest of ail tho members of 
Old Death’s gang,— and tho faithful condnet of Jef- 
freys. Dr. Lascollos also narrated tho proceedings of 
Eainford in the difficult affair of Mr. Torrens,— how, 
disguised as an old man, nud admirably sustaining 
that character, he had oiitmppcd Sir CbrisIcphcrBInnt 
to the house in Ecd Lion Street to preside at tho exa- 
mination of tho two prisoners, — and how he (Dr. 
Lssccllcs) had bccomo a party to that transaction^ — 
all of which particulars are well known to llio reader. 
Finally, tho physician made tho Earl acquainted with 
the nature nnd the results of thosj'stem of refonnation 
applied to oil tlie members of tlio gang,— how it had 
succeeded in respect to Tidmarsh, the Bunres, Pedicr 
and Splint,— and how Esther do Medina had deputed 
her unfortunate sister to visit Bciyamin Bones on that 
fatal c^’cning which was characterised by a savage 
muidcc! 

Tliore was only one point connected ^rith Bain- 
ford’s affairs, on which tiio Earl and the physician did 
not toudi; and tliis was tho parentage of little Charley’ 
Watts. Tho doctor was unacquainted with the fhet 
that Eainford had some years back fottdbiy violated 
tho person of Lady Uattidd, and that the issue of this 
frimowostheboywho still hero the name by which 
wo have just called him. Tlio Earl of Ellingham 
naturally veiled tho rircnrastaucc even from n friend 
so intimate and sincere as Lasccllca; and though 
the doctor knew that Lady Ilatficld had been a 
mother, ho also kept this knowledge to himself, and 
was very far fhom suspecting the tmo history of 
Charley Watts. Loscclles, it will ho remembered, 
had made tho discovery relative to Georgians on that 
occasion when he attended her in her severe illness, 
und when he gave her a soporific, ns recorded in tho 
early part of this work: but bo had never mentioned 
that discovery to a soul ; — and the Earl of Ellinghnm 
was 08 for from supposing that Lady Hatfield’s loss of 
drasUfy was known to the physidan, os the phvsidon 
was from entertaining even the remotest idea motive 
, n the parentage of tho b(^’. 


But Eainfonl was already aware that this boy was 
his own son— the issue of the outrage which ho had 
pnpetrated upon Lady Ualficld I Yes— on tho eve- 
ning before this interview between tho Earl of Elling- 
ham arid Dr. Lascclics, tho former liad so far intruded 
upon his brother’s profound grief, as to make to him 
a revdation which a sense of duty forhado him to 
dclny.^ Eainford also learnt, at the same time, that 
Giwrgiana svas herself acquainted witli the fact of he. 
child being in his care— placed under his protection as 
it were by the inscmtablo decrees of Providence ! But 
for tho sake of tho honour of Lady Ualficld, and m 
sparing Eainford from tho necessity of giving un- 
pleasant nnd degrading explanations to his friends. 
It had been determined between Lord Ellinghnm and 
himself that tho boy should still continuo to bear tho 
name of Watts, and that his real parentage should be 
imacknowlcdgcd — at least for tho present 

In order not to dwell svith tedious minuteness upon 
this portion of our narrative, wo shall briefly state that 
the funeral of Tamar took place on tlio tiny appointed ; 
nnd if tho tears of heart-felt grief streaming from the 
eyes of Imo mouincrs can avail for tho souls of tho 
departed, (hen the spirit of the murdered Jewess must 
hare received ample solace and full propitiation in 
those regions .to wliich it had taken wing! 

But how deepo gloom had fallen upon the family of 
Medina; — nnd how poignant was the angnish which 
the bereaved father and sister experienced for the 
departed! 

less acute was tho sorrow of tho husband who 
survived that fair but prematurely crushed flower of 
Ismcl;— for immense was thy love for her, Tom 
Eain! 


CHAI’TEU CXVIII. 

Till'. IXSOnVENT DEBTOBS’ COURT. 

FassuiO through Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, you may perceive n low, dingy-looking biiild- 
ing, protected by n'row of tall iron railings, and with 
steps lending to the front entrance. This structure is 
of so dubious an aspect that it places the stranger m 
a profound stnto of uncertainly ns to whether it be tlie 
lobby of a criminal prison or n Methodist chapel ; and 
the supposed striingcr is not n little surprised when he 
learns, on inquiry, that this architectural mystery 
ndther more nor less than the Court for the Belief of 
Insolvent Debtois. 

At obout sine o’clock in the morning tho immediate ‘ 
vicinity of the Court begins to wear a vciy business- 
like appoarance: that is to say, both sides of the street 
are thronged with the most curious specimens of 
human nature which it is possible to encounter outside 
of Newgate or of the Bendi. Tlie wonder is whence 
such a host of ill-looking fellows can have sprung, or 
whither they can bo going, unless it is to eithcr of tho 
two places just named. Then comes tho natural 
question, “But who are they?" Tlio answer is at 
hand: some are the turnkeys of the County Prisons 
and the tipstaves of the Bench, having in their choige 
prisoners about to bo heard at the Courts — others are 
tho usual hangers-on and crrand-scekcn who arc al- 
ways to bo found lurking about sndi places^— while a 
third set are tho friends or else the opporing sroditors 
of tho Insolvents. Tho public-honse opposite the 
Conrt, and the one at the side are also filled with 
poisons of these descriptions; nnd before ten o’clock 
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KfltdsLtuIrHnllicld, “obtained tho roj-al patdon for a heart rejoicinfi at the good dio had done— for Lord 
'Hionias ItmnAnd, I well know— indeed, 1 liavo all EllinghBm’ssnkol 

along known.” returned to tho apartment wherohohod 

“YourejacnlatcdGcorgiana, in ptofonnd astonish- left Esther and Balnford; and tlicro they idl three 

mingled their grieT together, for the loss of the lovely 
•• Yea— I ovcrhe.ard your interview with tho King in and mneh-lovrd Tatmir. 
the Bine Velvet Closet at Carlton lloute,” continue*! But over this sceno wo eliall draw a veil: sorrow 
the Earl; “and now I comprehend all tho greatness sncli ns they experienced cannot bo adequately de- 
luid generosity of j-our conduct! Oh! and you must scribed. Keither shall we do more than allndo to the 
pardon mo too, for having become a U«iencr on that violence ofthegriernnd the poignancy of the anguish 
occasion, and for having ever since entertained snsia- whiciiwcrc felt when tlicy repaired to the chamber 
cions most injurious to your linnour.” to which the rciuains of the murdered Tamar had been 

••The rem.stnder of tho talc can tlicn he told by my- ennveye*!. The rc.ider does not reqnire to ho informed 
self," said Tom Eain, hastdy : *• for it was 1— I, the Uiat this was a ceremony, of the most painful dcscrip- 
Blachamoor — the negro— who .«as'ed your ladj'ship tlon. 

from iu'ul: and cuir.v’, al.>o at Carlton House. tVhile, therefore, Sir. do Medina, Esther, and Bain- 
But—' he ccnrmae.1. glancing in a signlSc.int manner foni, arc mingling their tc.sm and lamentatiousr- 
towaids l\vl.rs,— “all these explanations shall he for vrhile, loo, tho Earl of Ellinghnm is absent on his 
another aiid more convenient opitortunity. In tlu> misdon to tho Home Secretory, armed with tlio docn- 
miantlmc, .Vrthur,” he added, “it is for yon to rcp.^ ment wliich bore the autograpli and seal of George 
.at once to tlie Homo Sccretarj-, and obUin from him the Fonrt1i,—wa shall request our reader to accompany 
idlwoKqniretocnsuremyconiplctefrecdoni,hyvittue u, (g the ap.artment arhere Old Death remains in tho 
i-f that acknowledgment blaring the eign-iuannal of cu.°todyofBingham and the subordinate officials, 
the King.” 

The ICarl of EHingham iustantaucously undertook — 

this comumsiun, .although .at to late an hour; but he 

fortuiialtly li-appcncd to he aware tlwl tlic Sec!cl.My CllAPTEB CXVL 

fer llio llonio HeiMitmcnt had a rteeplion that even- 
ing, and aras thcr^ure certain to be at home. oi.t> iii:.aTir. 

Dykes, aa'bo had been led on from ouo source of 

aiii'uUliiucut to another, and avho perceived that VTiiux Dykes m.atic Ids appcar.ancc in the room }ust 
'ihuinasltainfuiduot only posse- sed i>oaTcrfuIiVt<mds, aUmiodto, he found Bcqjnmiii Bones rocking himself 
but likewise the patronage and faa'our of the King (g g„(i fjg gg the chair in which he arns seated, avhilc 
himsclfr-thc wortli>- 51i. Dykes, are say, nmv volnn- Bingham and the runners avere partaking of rciiesh- 
teewd to avUhdraw into another room, merely rcqtiist- „,b „15 gt tlio table. 

lag his pii«oncr to pledge his honour not to Icaa-c the xig, gj,\ miscreant avas horribly ptile; and there ai-aa 
home until tlic order of llic Sccret-ny of State should „ .,y|m glaring of tho eyes avhich cuhanced tho ghastly 
fully and completely release him from ciu-tody. The cxprea.don of his connicnnncc. Tho man was in fact 
prembewas gia-cii furthwith; and Dykc.i lep.-ntcd to iudeous to behold. 

the ai<artmcnt arliire Old Death avas still remaining j^gy,- that he li.ad icisnre for reflection, and that tho 
in the cui-tody of Bingham and the other constahics. excitement attending tlio perpetration of his bloody 
Iminidlatciy after the officer had retired, Georgiana vengeance liad pa-v-cd nae.-iy, ho had become fearfully 
ro-.t, to take iicr departure. This av.-w tbc Ct>t time aijvc to the navful predicament in avhicU he stood: 
that she h.ad ever seen thi Medinas; but the accotted iievcrthclc.°s his entire aspect denoted dogged ohdu- 
tln uiarlUi the affability of a avcll-brcd lady, and prof- mey; and conld he bavc rerallcd the p-ast, it is more 
fvreil til* 1.1 iicr dcciicst and sincere -t tynipathy on ac- ihan prob-able that ho would hove plajxd precisely tho 
count of the dreadful lo.--s which they had sustained, .cnnio part over again. 

Thiy received tha-e proofs of triend-hip in a manner ••Well, Mr. Dykes," said Bingimm, as the wwthy 
which dcuolid the gratitude of tlicir iic.iris; und thus addnssid entered the room, “will you jino us 
Giorgwna, on taking leave, shook them cordially by here in a bit of grub? You see, wo’rcpitcluiig inlo 
the liund. the coidjint like briclu; and the beer is ftist-rate. 

Ihcn, extending her hand likewise to him whose « So is the pickles," growled one of tlic runners, who 

mere name-had hithciio been sufficient to send n cold was naturally of a surly disposition, nndconld »othclp 
ehnddcr througli her entire fonn,— yes, extending her spr.aking in n grunting tone e«n when host plca^ 
hand to liim also, in the true spirit of Cliristiaufore “Coiniv sit down with its, urged Mr. Hingtom. 
gWeness,— hut without raising her eyes to his countc- “But, I say though, what havo you done with Tom 
nance, she said, “.Mr. Bainford, may you yet know Bain?" , , -n..!.., 

mMiVeaw of bappmcssl" “Dene with him, indeed!" exclaimed Mr. Dj*^ 

He pressed her hand with grateful fervour— and a swelling srith the importance of a inim who had 
tear dropped upon it : hut ho could not utter u svord. nstoundlng news to commmucate ; what has n t he 
HU hc.-irt was too full to allow him to express his rtono for his-sclf, yjm mean? 
thanks-his admiraUon of the noble conduct of that “ Has he ^ 
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listeners, -wlioso curiosity ho had notv worked np to the 
liighcst pitch. 

“ 'What — what has ho done ? ” g.isped Old Death, 
terribly excited with suspense. “Do you mean to saj' 

that is — has ho escaped?" he demanded, 

scarcely able to give utteranco to the word ; so fearful 
waa he lest Tom Kain, against whom he cherished a 
fiend-like hatred, should not again figure upon the 
scaffold. 

“Patience— p.alience,” said Mr. Dykes, taking a chair. 
“ In the fust place, you must know, that in comes a 
ladj- — and who should she be but that very same Lady 
Hatfield as I ’m sure Tom Eain robbed some months 
ago near Hounslow, although I could n't bring the 

thing home to him at the time ” 

“M''ell — well,” muttered Old Death, the agony of 
whoso suspense was perfectly excruciating. 

“But fust I should tell 3'ou,” resumed Mr. D_vkc.s, 
'that Miss do Medina comes in with her father and 

Lord Ellingham ” 

Old Death gave vent to a savage growl. 

“And now I understand all .about that diamond 
aft'air, Bingham, j-ou know,” continued the ofiiccr; 
“ for. although one of the sisters is a corpse and her 
face is disfigured, I never in mj' life see such a like- 
ness as there is between them.” 

H'o should observe that Old Death had .alrcadj’ 
learnt, from the communications which had been made 
in his presence bj' the ninncrs who were first in charge 
of Tom Bain on this eventful evening, that it was not 
Esther do Sledina whom ho had slain, but Tamar — the 
wife of the man whom ho considered to be hi; most 
mort.al cnom.v. 

“ But as I was a-saying,” continued Dykes, “ in 
comes Lad3' Hatfield; .and, behold 3’c! she makes a 
regular set speech to prepare ns all for what's about to 
take place; and then she tells us plump that Tom E.ain 
has received liis Jfajesty’s free pardon !’’ 

“No— no!” 3’elled forth Old Death: “it's a lie — 
it’s a lie!” 

“ Hold 3'our tongue, you eursed fenee!” cxcl.aimed 
Sir. Dykes, deeply indignant at h.aving his word thus 
nnccrcmoniousK' called in question. “ Lad3' Hatfield 
had the paper avith her, all reglar according to the 
stattit in that case made and purwided.” 

“ It ’.s a forgery — a rank forgciy 1 ” shrieked Bcn- 
j.amin Bones, his countenance becoming truh- .appalling 
with its hideous workings. “And yon have let him 

go, upon that pretence 3'Ou 3’ou h.avc ” 

And he fell back in his chair, gasping for brc.ath. 

“ ITot an inwctcrato old .scoundrel it w,” observed 
Bingham. “ Here — give him a glass of beer, Bill ; 
or, b3’ goles, he’ll sufi'oeate — and the scaflold will be 
cheated of its dues after all.” 

The runner, to wdiom tlio command was addressed, 
approached Old Death and ofi'ered him a tumbler of 
porter: but the savage monster repulsed it brutally, 
ferocious growls escaping from his breast. 

“lycll — leave him alone, then,” s.aid Bingham. 

The runner nccordingl3' resumed his seat and his 
attack upon the cold viands at the same time. 

“ I tell you what it is, Mr. Ben Bones,” exclaimed 
D3’kcs : “ I h.ave seen a many free pardons — ’specinll3' 
where gcnelmcn that got into trouble was concerned, 
for it’s seldom that a poor devil has interest enough to 
get such a thing — and I know precious well that the 
one I see just now, was ns reglar as possible. It had 
the King’s own name — his sign-mangle, they call it — 
and his precious big seal — and the Homo Secretar3’’8 
Kgrujtur underneath." 


“ Ho will escape — he will escape yet 1 ’’ yelled forth 
Old Death, clasping his hands together, a; if in morial 

agon3-. “The wretch — he will c.'^cape the gibbet 

he— he ” 

And again ho gasped in so frightful a manner that 
his C3-CS seemed to bo starting from his head, and 
his atteiuLated frame literally writhed in convulsive 
spasms. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, after a long pause, during 
which his shocking appearance had produced a dead 
silence of horror and amazement : “ I Iiave thought of 
something” — and he grinned m.align.antl3’. “Didr’ou 
not say that men had been spirited aw.a3' — in that 
Torrens’ afl'.iir ” 

“ To be sure I did,” answered Bingham, to whom 
the question was addressed : *'■ and Tom Eain did it. 
Well, what .about that, Mr, Dvkes?” 

“ lVh3- — that seems to be knocked on the head .also,” 
was the reply : “ though I have no doubt wo shall get 
the reward, bccait'c wo did our dooty in arresting him j 
and if so bo that tlic Homo Secrctaiy chooses to grant 
him a p.ardon in that respect also ” 

“ He won’t — he won’t 1 ” ejaculated Old Deatli, witli 
feverish — 003% with hysterical excitement. “He does 
not dare do it! No — no — Tom E.ain must swing for 
that, at all events 1 ’T is as good as being accessor3' tc 
the murder — 't is shielding the murderers! Ha! ah! 
ho will swing for that — ho will swing for that I” 

“ I 'm blessed if he avill, though,” said Dykes, bluntl3' ; 
“ for it seems that he’s got a paper signed by the King 
which w'ill put him all to rights ; — and though I don’t 
cxaetl3’ understand that part of the business, 1 ’m prett3’ 
sure Tom Eain is in no danger. Lord Ellingham has 
got the matter in hand ; and he lias gone up to the 
llomo OITice. That’s wh3' I left Mr. Eainfcrd at libert3' 
—just taking his word of honour that he would n’t 
bolt.” 

“ He ’ll deceive 3-011 — ho ’ll run awn3- — he ’ll escape 1 '■ 
cried Old Death. “ You are mad to trust him 1 Go — 
seize cn him again — put hand-ciifl's ” 

“ Y'es— on you, in no time— if you do n’t hold 3-our 
tongue,” interrupted Mr. Dylces. “ But ain’t all this 
a rummy business, though?” ho dem.anded, turning 
towards Bingham and the subordinate officials. “Tlie 
old .lew seems a most respectable genehnan — I ’d take 
his bail for 003- amount, if I was a magistrate. And 
reall3- his daugliter is a sweet 3-oung o’oman: the 
Earl ’s going to marry her. I’ll swear to it.” 

“ Mr. Dyi :es — Mr. Dr ives,” ■whispered Old Deatli in 
his Qur ; and the ofiiccr, turning suddenly round again, 
perceived that the tall, gaunt form of the fence was 
close bdiind liim. 

“Well — what do you want?” demanded the func- 
t ionary. 

“ One word — one word only,” murnuired Bones, in 
alow, guttural, sepulchral tone, while his frame shooli 
with nervous excitement : “ one word, I say — only one 
word.” 

“Xow, then — what is it?” asked Dykes, sufieiing 
the old man to draw him towards the recess containing 
the door which opened into the laborator}'. 

“ I must speak to you in private— I have something 
particular to tell you,” was llic urgent and impatient 
reply. “Come into this room— I shan’t keep you a 
moment,” 

“Well— I suppose I lna^t hiimonr you,” said the 
officer, in a surly tone. “ One should look upon you 
as a dead man ; for besides your nick-namc, the law 
will soon malie you one in right good earnest.” 

With this brutal jest — brutal even in respect to so 
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awful a misoreant as Old Deatu — the Bow Street func 
tionaiy conducted him into the laboratorj', where a 
light happened to he burning, and the door of which 
apartment Benjamin Bones closed cautiou'ly behind 
them. 

“ Now, then — make liaste, and toll U5 all you have 
got to saj’,” soid Dykes, eyeing the old man suspi- 
ciously and in such a meaning fashion as to imply 
that any attempt at escape •would assurcdl}' prove 
abortive. 

“ Mr. Dykes, you are a good man — and a kind man 
— I kno'W you are,” began Old Death, in a coaxing 
tone and with a manner indicating tlic most dreadful 
state of nervous excitement: “you •would not like to 
sec a poor, miserable old creature like mj'sclf sent to 
to — the scaffold. No — no — you would not — you would 
not. But I know that it must be made "worth your 
■while — j’ou understand me— and — and — I will give 
3’ou all I have — ^}*cs, all I have — sever.il thousand 
pounds — for I have got several thousands!” he added, 
^vith a ghastly grin. “ llvit no one knows wliere they 
arc except myself, — and you and I can go together to 
the place— and I will give you every guinea— yes, 
every guinea, hfr. Dykes — remember, every guinea I 
s.ay — if you will agree to tills.” 

“Agree to what?” demanded Dykes, affecting not 
to comprehend the old villain. 

“Oh I just as if you did n’t understand me, my dc.-ir 
friend — my good, kind friend ! ” exclaimed Benjamin 
Bones, becoming more coaxing in Ids tone, whicli was 
ns low and subdued as ids sopulclirnl voice would 
admit. “Do consider for an instant — an old man 
Hire me to bo in such trouble ! You would n't be happy 
if you had it on j'our mind th.at you had been the 
means— the actual means of sending such a wretched 
creature as niy.self to tlio seadbld? Spc.ik to me, Jlr. 
Dykes! Five thousand pounds — ^j-cs— five thousand 
pounds, in good gold guineas — if — if ” 

“If what?” .^skcd the officer, witli the most pro- 
voking detevminaticn not to undcr."=tand any thing that 
was not explained in unndstakeable words. 

“ If you— you will lot me escape!” whispered Old 
Deatli, wldle’lds eyes seemed to penetrate to the verj- 
soul of the man towards whom lie bent in a confidential 
way as he spoke. 

“ Now that's IrngUtli,” said Dykes, whose counte- 
nance g.avc not the least indication of the nnaniicr in 
which he intended to reccis e the proposition. 

“ And — and 3-00 will agree, won't s'ou ? ” a-ked 
Bones. “ Remember— five ttiousand guinc.as— all to 
he paid in one lump — this vcri’ night ” 

“ Well, now — it can’t be done, oM cimp,” iiitcrniplcd 
Di kes, in a cool- .almost brutal manner, as if lie were 
gbd of the opportunity to encourage Iiopc for a time, 
merely for the sake of’dcstroying it with a rude liand 
and in an abrupt was’. 

“ It can’t be done,’’ murmured Old Death, despair 
.seizing upon liini : “ it can’t he done, a'ou sa3’?’ — and 
his eves glanced wildl3’ around. 

“Lsthis all 3’ouhavo to tell me?” demanded the 
officer. “ Because, if so ” 

“ Five tliousand guineas 1 — and lie refuses it 1 ” ejacu- 
lated Bones. “ JI3’ God! what will become of roc? — 
ivliat vein become of me ? ” 

And still his looks ivandcrcd rapidl3’ about tlicnp.arl- 
ment 

“Now, tlicn — let us go back into the next room, if 
vou please,” said D3’kcs *, “ for I do n’t sec no use iii 
staying hero, wasting our time.” 

At that instant Old Death’s eyes settled upon some- 


thing on a shelf close at h.and j and, sirddenly sprin^ng 
aside, he seized upon a bottle — the nartioular object 
for which he iiad been searching with his eager 
I glances. 

I Di’kes, without even li.aviiig a moment’s leisure to 
' make a .single conjecture relative to his intentions, but 
instiiictivcii’ foreseeing that something wrong was 
contemplated, closed upon the old man in an instant. 

With the speed of lightning did Benjamin Bones 
raise the bottle which liis right hand grasped ; and in 
less than the twinkling of an 03-0 would it have been 
smashed down upon the officer, who, seeing his danger, 
b>’a natural impulse held down his head — when a 3’ell 
of agon3’ hurst from the lips of the old miscreant. 

For, as he raised tlie bottle, the ghass stopper fell 
out, and the burning a-itriol streamed down on liis 
head and over his countenance, a few drops onh’ fall- 
ing upon D3’kes, .and those principally on his clothes. 

The officer instantaneously fell back; and Old 
Dc.ath threw himself on the floor, where he rolled in 
horrid agonies — writhing like a stricken snalic, and 
shrieking franticU’, “ Oli ! my eyes 1 my eye.s I " 

Binglmm and the subordinate function.arics rushed 
in from the adjoining apartment; and, having .assured 
themselves that Dykes avas unhurt— although his 
escape from the burning fluid was tnily miraculous- 
tlic3’ turned their attention towards Old Death. One 
of them obtained avatcr, and daslicd it over him ; but 
still he rolled and avrithed— uttering dreadful cries, 
mingled avith horrid imprecations— and nibbing liis 
face madly avitli liis hands. For the miserable avretch 
avas burnt in an npalling manner; .and his sight was 
gone I - 

Wo must pause for a single moment to explain his 
design — tliat design avliich so signall3’ foiled and 
brought down such frightful consequences upon Iiim- 
sclf. Perceiving tliat all liopc of being able to bribe 
Mr. D3’1 ccs avas frustrated, he tliought of the onh’ 
.alternative th.at could possibly bo attempted— an es- 
cape. At the same instant that this last idea aa’as 
formed, it flashed to his mind th.at Dr. Lasccllcs had 
been accustomed to liccp man3’ dc.adl3’ poisons and 
ardent fluids in tbo l.abonitoia’. IBs eyas aa’andored 
round in search of them ; and tlie3’ liglitcd upon a 
barge bottle, labelled “ Vitriol.” To break it over the 
officer’s licad, and escape in the confusion th.at must 
ensue ba’ means of tlie little chamber avliich liad once 
been bis bed-room, and avliich, ns the render may 
recollect, bad two doors — one opening from the Inbora- 
tor3’, and the other into apartments be3’ond, — this was 
the h.asti!3’ conccia’cd but discomfitted design of Old 
Dentil 1 

TIic desperate project liad failed — and in ,a desperate 
manner, too: for tlie miscreant had rcceia’cd mortal 
injuries — and liis sufferings avero liorrible. A pint of 
a’itriol bad streamed over his head — penetrating be- 
neath his clotlics, all doaa’n his ncclc and chest — burning 
liim liorribi3’, oven to liis a’cr3’ e3’es in tlicir sockets! 

Kainford, alarmed by tlie hideous yells avliich liad 
reached liiin in anotlicr part of tlio spacious Iioiise, 
ru.shed into tlic lahorntor3’ to ascertain the c.ause, liaa-- 
ing begged Mr. do Medina and Esther to .aavait bis 
return. At tlio s.imo instant tliat he entered b3’ 0110 
door, Jacob Smith made liis appearance by anotlicr ; 
.and Dykes liastily explained what liad occurred. 
Uainfor'd accordingl3’ issued immediate orders to trans- 
port the d3’ing man to a bed-ebamber ; and fortnnatcl3’, 
at this crisis. Dr. Bascelles arrived at tlie house. ^ 

The pli3’sici.an had been alarmed by tlio rumours ‘I 
which prevailed relative to the incidents that hod oc- 
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ourred in Red Lion Street : but a few words, 
rapidly exchanged with Torn Rain, relieved the 
doctor of all apprehensions on account of his 
friend ; — and all his attention was now devoted to 
Old Death. 

Bnt though the laboratory promptly supplied all 
tho remedies needed in such a case, their applica- 
tion was vain. They gave relief, it is true : but 
they could not arrest tho rapid advances which 
death was making upon tho wretched old man. 

“Jacob,” cried the doctor: “Jacob Smith, I 
say," ho repeated moro impatiently, the lad not 
having heard his first summons; " hand mo that 
bottle, and " 

“Jacob Smith!" cried Old Death, his moanings 
suddenly ce.asiDg at the mention of that name : “is 

ho hero ? Thon let mo toll him My God ! this 

burning sensation Jacob — J acob — my poor boy 

Oh! my eyes — my eyes doctor, do some- 
thing to my eyes — they aro liko red-hot coals in 
my head Jacob — I — I — am your father!” 

“My father!" almost shrieked tho lad, in tho 
wildnes of his amazement at these tidings: then, 
falling on hie knees by tho bod-side, he exclaimed, 
“ Oh ! if you are indeed my parent ” 

“I am — I am, Jacob,” oitlaimed tho dying 

wretch: “but these tortures why do they te.ar 
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my flesh with pincers ? — why do they put hot 

skewers into my eyes ? Doctor — doctor take 

away tho red-hot iron lift me out of tho fire 

take mo away, I say — save me — save me — I 

am in flames — I am burning My God! I am 

burning !” 

“ Father — father,” cried Jacob, in n tone of 
agonising appeal ; “ compose yourself — think of 
all your sins — repent ” 

“Will no one snatch mo from tho fire?" yelled 
forth Old Death, writhing and tossing upon the bed 
in mortal pains : “ perdition seize ye, wretches — I 
am burning — I am in flames — my eyes scorch mo 

— my flesh is all seared over with red-hot irons 

Oh ! it is hell — it is hell ! Yes — I am in hell 

My God! this is my punishment ! Oh! send mo 
back to tho world again — let mo retrieve the past — 
let roe live my existence once moro — I will be good 
— I will not sin ! No — no — for hell is terrible — 

terrible — and those fires Oh! horror — horror — 

snakes of flame have seized upon me — they aro 
gnawing at my heart — tiiey have thrust their fiery 
stings into my eyes — they wind themselves round 
and round me — horror — horror— there — I feel 

them now — Oh! mercy — mercy mercy 

mer ” 

“This is frightful!” whispered Tom Rain to Dr. 
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I/ascelles ; and all the others present at the dreadful 
scene shuddered from head to foot. 

Jacob Smith buried his face in hishands. and sobbed 
convulsively. 

The dying man still continued to rave, and shriek, 
and j-ell for a short time longer: but his porver.s of 
articulation rapidly failed — his \rrithings grew h’ss 
violent, until they ceased altogciher, — and in a ferv 
minutes, the dark E[)irit vhich had never spared, and 
never pitied human cre.ature. fled f'r ever! 


rii.viTr.i; cxvii. 

AX Exri..\XATonv co;-:\'r,r.s.\Tiox. 

Tniim; da 5 'S had elap'^od since that eventful evening 
on which so many e.vciting incidents occurred; and 
the scone now ch.anges to tlic dwelling of Dr. Lascellcs 
in Grafton Street. 

It was about four in the nflernoon; and the pln-si- 
cian was seated in his .study. Lord r.llingh.am being 
his companion at the time. 

“At length, niy dear doctor,” said the noblcin.an, 
“you have found lei.suro to accord me an hour to give 
mo those cxplanation.s wliicli my afllictcd brother feels 
fumsclf incapable to enter into at present. The loss of 
Tamat, whose funeral is to tahe place the day .after to- 
morrow, has proved almost a mortal blow to his gener- 
ous ho.art: hut the kindness of Jlr. do Jlcdina and 
Estlicr, who insisted upon haa-ing him with them at 
Finchley, mn't in some degree mitigate lii.-' grief. And 
vet, alas! that borc.avcd father and mourning sister 
tiave themselves such hitter need (.f solace! Just 
Kaven ! it was a frightful catastiv|>ho 1 ” 

“And the murderer peiishcd in r. friglitfiil m.inncr," 
added the physician. “Hut now th.’l tlic excitement 
rroated by those npp.allingevent.s, and by .all the other 
circumstances whieli Old Death’s i rime a\ as the moans 
of 'oringing to light, h.as somcwliat sub.sided, — not only 
n respect to the public, but likewise uith regard to the 
minds of those per-uns pria.atcly intere.sted in the 
rliole ,afrair,— wo may venture to converse upon the 
topic in tlie Imiic ol appro.iclung it avith some degree 
of calmness. In the lir^t place, my de.ar Arthur, tell 
mo t'.cav aou f.ired nith the Home Seend-ary— I me.ui, 
give UiC the detail-, of your aisit to that .Minister.” 

fin mv I'n'ia.dat lii-, otii- lal residence,” s.nd the 
r.arl, "on the dre.idud night in f|nestion, I ecnt up my 
caul a.itli ti lne^sage soliiitiiig an immediate and pri- 
vate a.idicnec ; and the favour ava.s instantaneously 
granted. In as succinct a manner .a^ po -ible, I ex- 
plained to the Mini.ster all that it avas neces-.,ary to 
comniui'icnte. I told him that Thomas Il.ainford, avho 
had been doomed to death .and publicly executed, liad 
survived the frightful ordeal of the scaflbld; but re- 
lative to tlic means or the agents of his rcsrscit.ation, 
I proirored no explanation — and none avas demanded 
of mo. Tlic Minister inst.antly rccnllectcd tlic cirenm- 
st.ancc of having signed a fall and coin))Icte p.ardoii on 
behalf of Hainford, some aveeks ago, and at the inter- 
cession of the King; and, doahtlcss knoaa-ing aa'cll the 
wavavavd character of George the Fourth, he perhaps 
thought that the Ic.ss he enquired into the business, 
tlie better. I then gave him .as much information 
rolatia.‘> to tho recent proceedings of Rainford ns 
was knoaten to myself ; and when tho Minister heard 
that ho was .tlm individual who had played so mys- 
terious a part, >n t'lo nfiair of Torrens, his brow 


loavered. Rut I immediatelj' showed him the document 
signed by George the Fourth; and I gaa'e him to 
understand that Rainford was acquainted avith such 
proofs of the King’s profligacy and unprincipled 
character, as avould positively compromise the safety 
of the throne if they averc published. This spijciP! 
of threat I av.as compelled to hold out, inasmncli as tin 
Home Secretary seem-sd inclined to permit matters to 
take their course avitliout any interference on liis part. 
But, aadicnhe heard tliat the King Imdgia'en that solemn 
achnoavledgmcnt of obligation in order to husii up 
some affair of aahich he av.as ashamed and likeaaise 
rcriously alarmed, tlic Minister intimated his readiness 
to do any thing I required to avoid- a scandal that 
might compromise his roy.al master. He nevertlielcss 
urged tlmt an immense excitement had .already been 
created in tlie metropolis, and wliich would of conr.se 
spread to the provinces, by the 'iidden discovery that 
Thomas Rainford had not only escaped the scaffold, 
but li.ad actually taken upon himself the functions of .a 
judge in disposing of tiio murderers of Sir ITonry 
Conrten.av, .according to hi.s own c.apricc and will. ' In 
/.Tcf,’ said the Minister, ‘ (/ic iei7Z irnanlnc that 

Hainford himself icos an accomplice in the nssasn- 
nation of the baronet; and cvern one will ask tthal 
has been clone with the two men, Splint and Pcdler, 
who have thus been spirited away.’ — To_this I could 
only reply that I was well assured of Rainford's com- 
plete innocence in respect to tho murder of Sir Henry 
Courtenay; that he had adopted certain opinions rela- 
tive to the reformation of crimin.als, and had chosen to 
test his system by applying it to those men ; that the 
men were no longer in the country, but whither they 
bad been sent I knew fall well Rainford would never 
divulge to the Government ; and that tho Minister 
must decide he! ween two .alternatives — namely, whether 
he would dare public ojiinion in the c.asc, or wbethet 
he would have his royal master seriously compromised. 

I can assure yon, my dear doctor, that it gave me 
great p.ain ar.d was mo’t repugnant to my feelings to 
be compelled to hold out any menace of this kind ; 
hut could I le.avc a stone untunied that would serve 
the interest oV my genorons half-brother f ” 

“You alreadj- to some extent know tho motives 
which induced Rainford to return to England inste.ad 
of proceeding to .'\merica,.nnd adopt tlie disguise under 
the cloak of whicli ho broke up Old Death's gang?” 
s.aid the physician, rnq liringly. 

“I gathered a few r.-ijiid and hrohen det.ails from 
the Medinas, during the ride from Finchley to Red 
I.ion Street, cii tliat f.ital “veiling wln-n Jacob Smitii 
came to the Manor, wlierc I happened to be at tlw 
time, to announce the awful event wliich lind occurred,'’ 
replied the Farl. “ Rut yon m.ay readily believe that 
both Mr. de Medina and Esther were ton profoundly 
afllirted to he .able to give me any very niimitc expla- 
nations. Moreover, I was my.self so terribly excited, 

and so fall of serious apprehension.s ” 

'• 1 understand — 't was quite iiatur.".!.” intcrnipted 
the doctor. “ Bat pray proceed with your narrativ; 
of the interview witli the Secretary of State. ’ 

“ I have little more to say upon that subject,” oh-, 
served I.ord Ellingham. “ The Minister balanced fur 
some minutes between the alternatives wliicli I sub- 
mitted to him, and it was evident that he felt deeply 
grieved and chagrined at the consequences of the roya 
1 indisorelionB, — indiscretions which had led the King 
to Bign two important papers, both seriously affecting 
tho proper and legitimate course of justice. But, in 
the end, he yielded to the alternative which was far- 
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oural'lo to our wishes; and, placing himself at his 
iesfc, he wrote'the order to set Thomas Rainford free, 
which I delivered to the Row Street officers on m3’ 
return to Red Lion Street shortl3’ titter midnight.” 

“ It is therefore certain that no farther apprehen- 
sions need bo entertained on that head?” enquired the 
ph3’sioian. 

“None,” answered the Earl of Ellingham. “The 
Coroner’s Inquest, which sate upon the bodies of 
Tamar and Eenjamin Rones 3’esterda3’, elicited, as 3’ou 
are well aware, the fact that the old man had been 
imprisoned b3’ Rainford, and visited first b3’ Esther, 
and on the last and fatal occasion by her unfortunate 
sister, merely with a mew to his reformation and re- 
demption from a course of crime ” 

“And, therefore,” added the phr-sician, “public 
opinion is nctuall3- in favour of Rainford at this mo- 
ment. Rut how happened it that Lad3' Hatfield was 
enabled to procure that document whicli conferred a 
fuU pardon upon him? ” 

“That woman possesses ? most generous — a most 
noble heart!” exclaimed the Earl. “ The voluptuous 
monarch sought to render her the victim of his lust; 
and it suddenh’ struck her, wlien his designs became 
immislakeably apparent, that slio might avail herself 
of the circumstance to perform an act calculated to 
exhibit her sincere friendship for me. She nccordingl3’ 
.aftccted to }’icld in a certain measure to his disgusting 
overtures: she overcame the natural scruples of a pure 
soul, so far as to give vague promises and encourage 
the King's passion, in order to obtain from him the 
locumcnt which she required. And she succeeded. 
Rut, on the occasion of tliat intcr\’iew witli the King 
at which lie presented her witli the precious paper, 
she was nearly falling a victim to her generous conduct 
and to his brutal violence. An cxtraordinar3’ com- 
bination of circumstances, however, had led Rainfonl 
into the p.alacc on that ven- evening; and accident 
enabled him not onl3’ to deliver Gcorgiaiia from the 
power of the King, but likewise to extort from bis 
Majestt’ that written promise of deep obligation which 
has proved so vitall3’ important to liis interests.” 

“Tlio entire nffair is truly romantic,” observed tlic 
doctor. “ And now you wish me to give 3'ou in detail 
an explanation of all Rainford’s late proceedings?” 

“ I am already acquainted with much concerning 
Ibcm, and conjecture enables mo to comprehend more,” 
returned the nobleman ; " at the same time, I should be 
pleased to hear a connected account from v’our lips.” 

•‘It is b.v no means a disagreeable task for me to 
nai rato incidents which prove the existence of so man3- 
generous traits in the heart of that man whom I was 
the means of restoring to lilo and to the world,” said 
Dr. Lascclles ; “ for since that da3’ on wliicli lie opened 
his eyes in m3’ laboratory’, I have rcg.ardcd Iiim almost 
in the light of a son. I must begin b3’ informing you 
that Rainford was decpl3' touched b3' a conversation 
which he had with you, relative to the miseries and 

crimes of the poor and ignorant classes uf Eocict3’ ” 

“That conversation took place in tbeev^ning fol- 
lowing his resuscitation,” observed Artliur, — “ tbc.’-amc 
evening on which I captured Renjamin Rones, ns he 
was a'cending from the subterranean.” 

“ The discourse which 3’oursclf and 3’our half-brother 
had together on that occasion,” resumed the doctor, 

“ induced him to reflect profoundly upon the nature of 
crime— the circumstances which engender, and after- 
wards encourage it — and the best modes of producing 
a reformation. That train of thought led him to pon- 
der upon other matters, C 5 scntinll 3 ’ regarding 3’onrself. 

For he saw that Eenjamin Rones would prove your 
most implacable enemy: he knew that old man’s 
character well— and ho felt assured that he would 
devise and cariy into effect some atrocious schemes of 
vcnge.ance against 3’ou. These convictions filled Rain- 
ford’s mindivith the gloomiest apprehensions, although 
he contrived to veil them from you. He trembled lest 
3’ou should fall into the snares which that incarnate 
fiend- God forgive mo for spe.ilcing ill of the dead— 
was certain to spread at 3’our feet; and he resolved to 
adopt some means to counteract the effects of that 
in.an’s malignant spite. In a word, he determined, at 
any sacrifice, to watch over that brother wlio had 
acted so generously and nobly towards him. But not 
to a soul did be communicate his ideas, until ho had 
safely cmb.irked, with Tamar, Jacob Smith, and Charley 
atts, on bo.ard the American packet-ship at Havre- 
dc-Grace. Then he revealed his intentions to Tamar; 

■and she immediately fell into his views- for she knew 
no will e.ave his own. TJie captain of the ship con- 
sented, for a reward, to touch at Guernsey; nnd there 
Rainford, his wife, tlie 3’ontli,and the boy, were lauded 
in the middle of tlie niglit. Tlio next morning, 3’our 
half-brother and Cresar appeared in the disguise of 
bbickanioors ; and from Saint Peter’s Port, the capital 
of the island, thc3’ sailed for 'R'eymouth— Tamar with 
Charley' IVatts proceeding by yv.iy of Southampton. 

The rendezvous yvas London ; .and all Rainford’s plans, 
so far as he could forecast them, yvere already arranged. 

On her arrival in the metropolis, Tamar immediately 
sent for her father and sister to the inn at yvhich she 
alighted; and to them she communicated her hus- 
band’s design. It yvas of course necessary to keep tbo 
entire sebeme concealed from yourself; as it yvas well 
knoyvn that you yvould never rest until you bad per- 
suaded your brother to quit tlie countr3’' again, yvere 

3’ou ayvarc of bis return. At that lime yon yvere not 
engaged to Esther: and slio bad therefore no hesitation 
in maintaining this imieli of duplicity toyvards you. 
Subsequenth- — I mean, after your engagement together 
— slie felt herself bound still to guard inviolabl3' a 
secret that bad your yvolfare as its basis. lYcll, then, 

3 Ir. do Wedina and Esther lent tbomselvcs to the pro- 
ject— and cheerfully too, because they recognised all 
the importance of alloyving Rainford to adopt tbo 
necessary measures to ensure your complete Eafet3’. 
Tamar nnd Cliarley 'W'atts accordingly took up their 
.abode at Fincliley Slanor, the proper precautions being 
taken to enable tlicm to dyvell there in the strictest 
privac3’, and tbo fidelity of tlie servants being yvell 
assured in respect to their presence at that house. So 
far all proceeded satisfactorily ; and in tlio meantime 
R.ainford, accompanied by Jacob Smith, whom ho 
named C.’csar, arrived in London. Yon may conceive 

1113’ surprise yvhen one evening, having been informed 
by my servant tliat an East Indian gentleman was 
yvaiting to see mo in tbo drnyving-room, I proceeded 
to that apartment and found myself in tlie presence 
of Thomas Rainford I I did not recognise him at once ; 
blit bo spcedil3’ made himself knoyvn to me ; and, 
yvlien his plans yvere developed, I readil3’ agreed to aid 
liim in their accomplishment. As he had expected 
and indeed calculated. 1 liad full and complete control 
over the houses in Red Lion and Turnmill Streets ; 
nnd he felt convinced that you yvould never think of 
visiting them. You had purchased them merely to 
deprive Benjamin Bones of the poyver of plunging his 
victims into the subterranean cells ; and you alloived 
mo the use of the premises for my laboratory. Under 
nil these circumstances, the house in Red Lion Street 
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was the best suited to Itainford's designs; and it was 
speedily furnished in a suitable manner. The ncigli- 
bours believed that a retired blast Indian iiicrcli.ant 
had tahen the place; and therefore no Fur;*rise — no 
excitement was occasioned, i\-hen they perceived that 
the new tenant had his private carriage and numerous 
dependants. lint how diii Itainforii manage to obtain 
the assisi.ance of several faithful persons, avho were 
blindly obedient to his will, and to one of avhom — 
named byilt()n — he entrusted his entire history? Tiwv 
were ali poor and deserving persons whom I knew veil 
— men who had at diiTerent times hern my p.atients, 
and in whom I felt im inti rest. 'I'liu--, in a very few 
days, the most complete arranpemnits were cfiectctl ; 
and just at tlie moment wlicn Ihaiitford was |ireparod 
to connnenee operations, and when he bad ruccccdcd 
in tracing the abode of llcnjamin Hom s, ch.ancc threw 
him in the ivny of n certain .lohn Jitlrey.s, whom be 
rc.solved to render .suhrervient to his ptiqiose s in up- 
rooting the atrocious 

riic |diy.sician then ]'roceedcd to relate the m.anner 
in which Itainford bad dr.asvn Jcll'riy a into his e.'rvice, 
— the revelations made to him by that individii.il'.s un- 
folding all the dreadfid .^vdiemei of vuige.anco con- 
templated by Old Heath, and directed against the 
bappiness of the liarl himself, — the projected exlnnn.a- 
tion of the coffin in .Saint I.uke’.s rhurch-yard, .and the 
ferocious idc.a of Idindin,; l_ady llatllrM and I>thcr de 
Medina, — the moste in Taddeh tliei-' di.ibolical aims 
were frustrated by tlie nrrr.t of ail tlie immber.s of 
Old Dcatb'.s gang,— ami the failliful eonduct of Jef- 
freys. Dr. La'celle.s airo narr.atcd tlie proccialings »f 
Itainford in tlio dinieuit nlTair (d Mr. Torrens,- how, 
j di*gui«c<l n.s an old man, and admirably .sn.'tainlng 
' that character, lie had <ntrnppidisirt'hri;l< ;di'Tl>hmt 
to the house in Ib-d I.mii .'■tr et to pr. “ide at the exa- 
mination of the tuo pre'iner.s. — and how in- (Dr. 

I Igi'ccllcs) had bc'oinc a parte to tii.nt tr.an.s.ictien, — i 
all of whicli particulars are v. ill kr.ov. n to the read' r, ! 
i Finally, the phy.sieian made the !'.arl .i'-i|uaiiited witi I 
the nature and the re*tdls of ihes; -i.-m of riforma!i'*n 
I nppliesl to all the m> mben id tin- g.ing, — Imw it h.-.-! 

! succeeded ill rrspert to Tidmarsh, tin- iliine- s. I’.tll.r 

Kiid .‘splint, — and hou Ilsther de .'hdiiia hat iFpiilcd 
I her iirifortiinale -i-Ier I-, visit l)r.m.smia It . rKs on tli.at 
; f.ital evemn;; winch was ihar.acli ri-''>l liy n savage 
murder! 

^ Ttiere sras only [■mt roan.i'.d sm:!i Knin- 
I fonl'.s nlTsirr, on w ho h the J.arl in.d the [ hy*ie:a:i .1:1 
not touch; an ! tl'.u was the parent.ige ol brtlefharl-y 
bValt.s. 'I'lic doctor was un.aci|ua:iitf.l with the fj.-; 
tliat It.ainfonl had some ye.srs hark fircil’iv vi-date,I 
‘Jic per-on of Ijdy Ilalfirld, and that tlie i>-.-,te if this 
rrime was the hoy svho still here the name by whieh 
SVC havo jii't cisllcil Iiim. 'llie F.arl of lin'inghnm 
natiir.ally vrilesl the eirciimstance es-rn frem a fron 1 
I so intimate and sincere as Da'celles; nnd thoiigli 
I the, doctor linesv llint l.ady Ilntfol! had liecn ii 
I inotlier, he nl-o kept this l.nossdedge to IdinS' if, .and 
j svas Very far from riispecting tlie tnie ln*l'irv- if 
I Ciiarley Watts. Dascelles, it ssdl l-e remernben d, 

: had made tlie di‘Cov(iy n latise to ',e.irgi.atm on that 
j c<ca‘i"U sslien lie attended lirr in lo r severe illne-s, 

I and wlien he gave her a soje.nf.e, ns recorded in tlie 
' e.arly part of tins ssork I hut he liad never mentioned 
I that di.scovery to a soul and ll.e Dari of Fllingham 
I waa as far from sup;-o*iiig that Igsdy Hatfield's lo-s of 
chastity was Iinoss-n to the physician, as the pliyMei.an 
I wars from entertaining even the remetest idea relative 
j so the parcniago’rd tlie boy. 


■Hnt Itainford was already asvarc that this boy was 
his osvn son — tlio is.iuc of the outrage whicli he had 
perpetrated upon Lady Hatfield ! Yes — on tlic eve- 
ning before this- interview- between tlie Karl of Elliitg- 
h.-nn and Dr. Lnscelle.s, the former had so far intruded 
upon his hrotlierV profound grief, as to make to him 
a revelation svliich a fonso of duty forhado him to 
dcd.aj'. Itainford .also Icamt, at tlic same time, that 
Georgiaiia ss-a« licrself acquainted wilii tlie. fact of he. 
cliild being in his care — placed under his protection as 
it ss-cre liy the iiifcnitablc ib'cree.q of Providence ! But 
for tlie sake_ of tlie honour of l.ady Hatfield, and 0i 
sp.aring Itainford from tlic nccc.'sity of gi'.'ing un- 
plc.a'.ant and degrading explanations to hi.s friends, 
it had been detennined betsveen I.ord Kliingbam amt 
himself tliat tlie lioy slioiild still contimie to lie.ar the 
name of tVatt.s, nnd tliat his rc.al parent.agc fiioiil I be 
unnelniowledgcd— at least for tlie pre.'ent. 

In order not to dwell witli tedious mimitcncss upon 
tills portion of onr n.irrative, we sliall briefiy Ft.atc that 
tlie funeral of Tamar took place on tbc day appointed ; 
nnd if the tenns of lu-art-filt grief Silrc.iming from tiie. 
eyes of true monmers can avail for the mul.s of tlie 
departed, tlo n tiie spirit of tlie murdered Jewc'-s inu't 
have received .ample solace .and full propitiation in 
tlio-'c regioiis .to V. liicli it had t.akeii win.g! 

Hut liow deep a gloom had f.itli’n upon the family of 
Mivlina; — and how poignant was the nnpii«h which 
the bereaved fatlicr and sister e.xjiericnrcil for the 
de;>arted ! 

Xor le*s acute was tlie .'orrow of thcbiisbnnd who 
.survived tli.at fair but prematurely crushed flower of 
Israel;— for immense was tliv fove for lier, Tom 
Itain ! 


L'H.IPTKU C.WHI. 

•Jill. i.\s..i.vi;sT jir.r.Ti'i-.s’ c'siniT. 

llir.e.igii Portugal .‘•Iriei, Lincoln’s Inn 
I i-'.’d«, sell m.ay p- rveive a low, dinjra’-lofdiing btiiM- 
iiig, protfclrd by n row r f t.all iron railing*, .and witli 
r'.*-ps leadui;; to the front entranee. This stnicturc is 
* f -•> tliihours an n-pset tliat it placis tbc stranger in 
a prof.'und ’t.ale i f iinei'rt.aiiity ns to svlietbcr it Iw ti-.e 
l•d■!>y of a criminal pri'oii or a Mrtbodis* chaps! ; and 
tbc .Slip;- e l -tr.ang.'r is mg a little .••jrjiri.s.'d wli.-n he 
le.anis. on u- pnrv-, tiiat tiii- an ligrctnr.a! niy-tery is 
mitlier n-ore r:. r h-.-i tlian the f, urt f-r tlic ib'iief of 
In- dv-nt D.dgor", 

.\t ata-nt gine o’ch .-1. in the rm ruing the immedi.ate 
vieiiiity of tlie Court tegiiis to wc.ar a verv bu-iu'-'s'.-- 
Iike .a;i;e-.ar.auce ; tliat is to s.ay, le-gb sides of llieftreet 
are tIirougC‘.l witli tlie live; curi"Us s;secimcns of 
Iniiuan nature which it is jmssiMe to encounter eul.*ide 
of Nvsr;;ate or of llic Heueh. ’nie wonder i' whence 
sivii a lia-t o! iII*Io.Sfc.i:,g fvll’uv.s eaii liave suriinr, or 
whither they ran l.e going, uiile-s it is to i itlier of tlie 
ts-o places ju<t name I. Then n-m's tlie natural 
ipv'iion, ••Hut wiio are they?” The auswi’r is at 
Innd: s-nue are the turnkeys of tlie f’ountv Pri«.ins 
and the lip'tavcs r f tlie Ilench, having in their cisarge 
I'ri-rmn nhoiil to be lieanl at tlie Court, — otliers ate 
the u.'ual hnngera-ou and rrraud-.'vckr.-s wlio are al- 
way.s to I,.; found lurking about tucb pkiccs,— while a 
third .set are Hie friends or cl’e tl.e opposing rredilers 
of the Insolvents. Tho piibiic-liouse cpposlte the t 
Court, nnd the one at the ride are aUo filled with 
I-eir.-on;, of tlicec dc'cripticn* ; iiud before ten o’clesck 
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in the morning many pots of porter arc disposed of — 
many quarterns of gin dispensed in two or three “outs” 
—and many screws of tobacco puffed off in smoke. 

Inside tlic Court, business commences in somewhat 
a more serious manner. Four or five barristers take 
their places in a large box divided into two compart- 
ments like pews in a church : -a couple of Commis- 
sioners seat themselves on a bench made in very 
humble imitation indeed of those in the Courts .at 
Westminster ; — a single reporter lounges into the snug 
crib so kindly allotted to the representatives of the 
press ; — several attorneys and attorneys’ clerks gather 
round the table between the counsel’s seats and the 
bench : — the In-solvents are penned up altogether in a 
sort of human fold on the right as you go into the 
tribunal ; — and at the back a crowd of unwashed faces 
rise amphitheatncally in the compartment appropriated 
to the audience. The Commissioners endeavour to 
look as much like the Judges of the Land as possible ; 
—the b.arristers affect all the consequence and airs of 
Seijeants-at-Law or King’s Counsel ; — the Insolvents 
try to seem as happy as if they had nothing awkward 
in their schedules to account for; — and the spect.itors 
raise heaven and earth to appear respectable : but c.ich 
and all of these attempts are the most decided failures 
which it is possible to conceive. A general air of scedi- 
ness pervades the place; the professional wigs are 
dirty and out of curl, and the forensic gowns thre.ad- 
bsre ; — and the disagreeable impression thus created 
t'U the mind of the visitor, is enhanced to no trifling 
degree by a sickly smell of perspiration combined with 
the stale odour of tobacco smoko retained in the gar- 
ments of the audience. 

Amongst the Insolvents were two individuals whose 
appearance formed a most strildng contrast. These 
were Mr. Joshua Sheepshanks and Mr. Frank Curtis. 

Tlio former was dressed in deep black, with a white 
neck-cloth, and black cotton gloves a great de.al too 
largo for his hands : ho had also put black crape round 
his hat, in the hope of creating the sj-mpathy of the 
Commissioners by producing the impre.'sion of having 
sustained some serious and recent family loss. His 
sallow face was elongated with the awful sanctimoni- 
ousness which characterised it: his black hair rvas 
combed sleekly down, over his forehead; — and he sate 
bolt upright on the hard bench, every now and then 
raising his eyes to heaven— or rather to the lanthom 
on the roof of the Court — as if in silent prayer. 

Mr. Frank Curtis was attired in his habitually flash 
manner ; and as ho lolled back in his scat, he now and 
then bestowed a significant wink upon his attoniey 
at the table, or exchanged a few familiar observations 
with the tipstaft', whom ho had treated to egg-hot at 
the publie-house opposite before tliey entered the 
Court. 

But where was Captain O’Blunderbuss? Had he 
deserted his friend on this trying occasion? Gentle 
reader, do not suppose for an instant that the g.allant 
officer was capable of what ho himself would describe 
to bo the “ most bastely maneness” — so long ns Frank 
had a shilling left in his pocket, or the ability to r.aisc 
one I The captain, then, was there — and in the 
vicinity of Jlr. Curtis ; for the terrible Irishman had 
posted himself ns near as possible to the box in which 
the Insolvents stand to be examined — in the first 
place, that when Frank should mount to that “ bad 
eminence,” he might be close by to encourage him with 
his loolcs ; and, in the second place, ho had taken that 
particular stand as the one whence he could best dart 
ferocious glances at the Commissioners, in case these 


functionaries should take it into their heads to deal 
luarshly with his friend. 

And now the business of that day’s proceeding, 
commenced ; and the Clerk of the Court bawled out 
in a loud tone — “ Joshua Sheepshanks ! ” 

“ Here, my Christian friend ! ” groaned the re- 
ligious gentleman, drawing himself slowly up to his 
full, thin, lankj- height, and beginning to move slowly 
and solemnly towards the box above-mentioned. 

“Now, then — Joshua Sheepshanks!” cried the 
clerk, in a sharp tone. 

“ Come — Joshua Sheepshanks — look alive I ” grum- 
bled the ofiicial who administers the oaths to the 
Insolvents. 

“Cut along, old fellou-,” ■whispered Frank Curtis, 
giving the sanctimonious dissenter a hearty pinch on 
the leg as he passed bj-. 

Jlr. Sheepshanks uttered a low moan — cast up his 
eyes tow.irds the lanthorn — muttered something about 
his having “ fallen amongst the ungodly ” — and ended 
by hoisting himself into the box with some degree of 
alacrit}', bis .--low movements having rendered the 
Court impatient. 

“ Does any counsel appear for you, Joshua Sheep- 
shanlm ? ” demanded the clerk. 

“None — unless it be the Lord’s will that I should 
be supported by divine grace,” answered the dissent- 
ing minister, in so doleful a tone and with such a 
solemn shaking of the head that the whole Court was 
alarmed lest he was about to go off in a fit. 

“I appear to oppose on behalf of several creditors,” 
s.aid Mr. Bulliwcll, one of the leading barristers prac- 
tising in that Court. 

“ Oh ! the persevering bitterness of those rancorous 
men!” exclaimed Mr. Sheepshanks, clasping his 
hands together, and turning up the whites of his eyes 
in an appalling fashion. 

“ Silence, Insolvent I ” cried the clerk, in a sharp 
tone. 

Meantime, the Commissioners had both been taking 
along .and simultaneous stare at the religious gentle- 
man ; and though one '(vas purblind and the other in 
his dotage, they nevertheless seemed to arrive in the 
long run at pretty well the same conclusion — which 
was, that Mr. Sheepshanks was a dreadful humbug. 
The glances they interchanged through their specta- 
cles expressed to each other this conviction ; and the 
sharper of the two, who rejoiced in the name of 
Sneesby, forthwith proceeded to e.xamine the schedule. 

“ I sec that you were once a missionary in the South- 
Sea hlands Bible Circulating Society, Insolvent?” 
said this learned functionary. 

“ Under the divine favour, I was such a vessel in 
the good cause,” answered Sir. Sheepshanks, with the 
invariable nasal twang of hypocrisy. 

“ A -what?” demanded Mr. Commi.ssioncr Sneesby, 
in .an impatient tone. 

“ lie E.ays he was a vessel, sir,” obsen'ed Mr. Bnlli- 
well, the barrister. “It is a word much in vogue 
amongst the religious world.” 

“ Oh ! tho Insolvent c.alls himself a. vessel — does 
he?” exclaimed the Commissioner. “17011 — he has 
come to a pretty anchorage at last.” 

“And yet, sir, I can assure you ho is no anchorite,” 
said Mr. Bulliwcll. 

These were jokes on the part of tho Commissioner 
and the counsel; and therefore tho attornoj's, the 
clerks, and the audience tittered, ns in duty bound 
when the wig forgot its wisdom and indulged in wit; 
and tho In-solvents .all laughed too — but for another 
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reason. In fact, ]\Ir. Frank Curtis had -applied his ! ing grocer’s, sir,” mildly explained Mr. UuirnTcli . 
right hand to his nose, and extended it in a fan-like | then, turning again to the opposing creditor, the 
form— or, in other avords, ho “took a sight” .at the | learned counsel said, “And I believe that the In- 
learned Commissioner, and -worked -an iinaginaty I solvent was attracted by the placards, -and applied to 


coffee-mill at the same time with his left haml. 

Older being restored, the business proceedf-d. 

“ jVnd, having been a mis-ionary, 1 observe by 3'our 
schedule, that you turned a Dis-ontiug Minister, In- 
solvent?” said Jlr. Commissioner Sncc.sby, interro- 
gativelja 

“ I was a brand snatched from the burning, sir,” 
replied Mr. Sheepshanks ; “ and, haadng sorely wrestled 
'ivitli Satan — — 

“Give mo a direct answer, man!” cried the Com- 
missioner, sharply. “Did you leave an institution 
connected with the Established Church and become a 
dissenter?” 

“Heaven so willed it,” responded the sanctimoni- 
ous insolvent, in a droning voice : “I had a call— and I 
obeyed it.” 

“ Who opposes this man ? ” enrpured the Commis- 
sioner. 

“ Jeremiah Chuhblcy ! ” vociferated the Clerk of the 
Court. 

“ Here ! ” growled a man dressed as a bricklay'cr. 

“ Now, then, Jercmiali Chuhble^v — stand up in the 
witness-box,” continued the clerk. 

“Come, Mr. Chuhhiey— make h.astc,” said Mr. 
Bulliwell, the barrister, speaking moic civilly and 
using the honorary prefix of iVistcr, because he had 
been retained the individual to whom he applied it. 

Mr. Chuhblcy mounted the witness-box ; and while 
the oath was being administered to him, both the 
Commissioners inflicted a long stare on his counten- 
ance just to satisfy themselves by tliis physiognomical 
semtiuy whether he were a trust-worthy' ,,crson or 
not ; — for Commissioners in the Insolvents’ Court are 
great physiognomists— \ cry grc.at physiognomists iu- 

“ Your name is Jeremiah Chubbloy?’ said Mr.' 
Bulliwcil, rising in a stately manner, .and darting n 
ferocious glance tow.ards Sir. Sheepshanks, as much 
as to say— “ Now, my man, I am going to elicit things 
against you that will prove you to ho the greatest 
rogue in existence.” 

“ Yes— luy nmiic b# CluibblcVj sir,** nnswered tlie 
opposing creditor. “But 1 paid you to t.rcl.lc tliat 
there sucaking-looking chap over there, and not to 
lic-vestion me.” 

“Sly dear sir,” said I 5 ulU^vcl^, blandly, “Ibis 
is the way of conducting an opposition where counsel 
is employed. Y'uur name is Jeremiah Chuhblcy; .and 
vou area mastcr-hricklaycr, I helicccr 

“ I told ’oc .so a vcck ago,” replied the opposing 
creditor, savagely. 

11 Yes yes : hut you must tell the Ic.orned Commis- 

sioners all over again what you told me,” gently re- 
monstrated Mr. Bulliwell. “ I believe you arc uie 
proprietor of a chapel in the Tottenham Court I.oadr 

II Yes I bo, sir,” responded Mr. Clnibblcy. "I 

built she— and a stronger, better, or niorc comfortabler 
place of waslmp you would n’t Imd in all London 
leastways, baiTin’ St. Paul’s.” 

ii'Vl'eil and tliis cliapcl was to let some three or 

four months ago, I believe?” continued Jlr. Bulliwell. 

<1 Y'es it were, sir : and I had blackgu-irds up at 

the grocer’s round the comer 

“Had what, man?” demanded the Commissioners 
simultaneously, and as it were in the same breath. 

“ He means that he put placards up at a neighbour- 


yoii 111 conte-riiKiu'e r 

“ He come round to niy lionsc, sir, jest as me and 
my niUsiis was a .sitting down to dinner,” answered 
Mr. Chuhhicj'. “It was bilcd pork and greens ve 

had, I remember; cos .«ays I to my missus, says I ” 

‘■■Well — well, Jlr. Chubblej',” interrupted the coun- 
sel : “ wo will proceed, if j'ou please. The Insolvent 
came round to j'oii, .and enquired about the chapel 
that was to let? ” 

‘•Yes — he did: and he axed a m.aiiy ke-veslions 
about the orgln and the pulpit, and the westry — and 
so on.” 

“And, being satisfied with yonr replies, he agreced 
to take the chapel?” 

“ I'cs — and to pay a kc-varter in adwance, which 
was eleven pound ten,” answered Sir. Chubblej'. 

•‘M'dl — what took place next?” inquired one of the 
Commissioners, growing impatient, while his brother- 
judge took a imp. 

“ Please, mj- lud. ho sits down and pitches into the 
bilcd pork and greens.” re.-ponded the opposing creditor. 

There was a laugh amongst the audience ; but as 
the joke did not arise from either the bench or the 
bar, the ushers bawled out “ Silence 1 ” as loudly as 
they could. 

“ 'riie Insolvent, I believe, not only omitted to pay 
the quarter in advance,” said Mr. Bulliw'cll, “ hut 
succeeded in obtaining from you the loan of forty 
pounds? ” 

“In hard cash— and that’s what nggerewates me 
and my missus so agin liim,” replied the opposing 
creditor. 

“But in what manner did ho obtain those fortj' 
pounds?” asked Mr. Bulliwell. “Tell the learned 
Commissioners ” 

“Vy — one on ’em ’s asleep — and so it’s no use 
n-speaking to he! ” exclaimed Mr. Chubhicj'. 

There was another laugh, which the clerk.s and 
ushers immediately suppressed ; and Captain O’Bhin- 
derhuss ran a narrow' risk of being ignominicusly 
bundled out of tlic Court for obsen'ing in a tune some- 
wlmt above a w hisper, " Be Jasiis ! and that ’s as thrue 
ns that every rale Irishman loves polliceii!” But the 
best of the biisinc.ss was that the somiiolciit Commis- 
sioner woke I'.p ', and catching the fag end of a hiugh 
accompanied by the loud cries of “ Silciico ! ” on tlic 
p:irt of the iifiki.als of the Court, he imiucdiately fancied 
' that some jierson had perpetrated a great hrench of de- 
corum, and cxcl.aimcd in a severe tone, “lYhoevcris 
the cause of disturbance must he turned out.” Here- 
upon there was anotlier laugh ; and even Mr. Bulliwell 
himself was compelled to stoop down and pretend to 
examine his brief in order to conceal the mobility of 
his risible muscles. 

“ Come, come— let the business proceed,” said Com- 
missioner Siieeshj', anxiou-s to relieve his brothor- 
fiiiictionnry from any fartlior embarrassment; for tbc 
latter learned gentleman w'as quite bcwiklercd by tbc 
rcnew'ed hilarity wdiich his words had provoked. 

“Tell the bench how' the Insolvent obtained from 
j'ou the forty pounds, Mr. Chuhhiey,” exclaimed Mr. 
Bulliw'cll. 

“Please, sir — mj- missus has oii'j' got von eye ” 

. “ 'Well — and what has that to do with it ? ” demanded 
Mr. Commissioner Sneesby. 

“ Jest this, my lud — that that ’ere sneaking feller 
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.77: „™tlcman was so overlie by the unplcajantnc =3 of 

v,cs3el, and telling her hon- “f,,, {„r,is Jericbo and fell amongst tlnevcs. 

of eointr to heaven if n'conj let him u . . n Silence being again restored, Itto 

business as a prcacto. creditors v’crc examined in thei^* ** uiuer opposing 

ondsolmnersuadc^’^J^n wlL-i” .,• l.],,,. Sbeepsbankshad 


bnt^ess as a preaeber. He „St"“ ^ve^^ex^ined in tbei’r ,, , 

„,1 TT 11 ” ^ nAifStlL I • 4 .ir. Josbna Sbeepsbankshad 

L gammons me to call^K'f ^ obtained from them a quantity of goods under sncl, 

^ A vhat? ” exclaimed Commissioner Snccsby. very questionable pretences, tliat be might think him* 

“An Elder, sir,” observed Mr. Bulliwell: for it is self exceedingly fortunate in having been sent to tiio 
to be remarked that n-hen Judges at ■U’^eatminslcr or King’s Bench instead of to Newgate. 

Commissioners in Portugal Street cannot understand Tlie opposition having arrived at tins stage, Mr. 
any thing— or affect not to do so— the counsel arc Bnlliwcl! proceeded to address the Court in a long and 
always prepared to give them an explanation ;— yet furious speech based upon the testimony that had beer, 
avhen these counsel hccoino Judges or Commissioners given against the Insolvent. Thoap-ccable nppclla- 
m their turn, thev grow just as opaque of intellect and tions of «s.anctimoniou 5 In-pocrite, “ doiihle-foced 
as slow of comprehension as those whom they were ranter,” “ unprincipled trader in pious dnphcitics, and 
once accustomed to enlighten. ^nch like terms were freely applied to Mr. Joshua 

“M’cll go on, man,” said Commissioner Sneesbv, Shecpsh.anks m the course of this oiation. Theleainod 

addressing himself to the opposing creditor. ' gentleman dwelt bitterly -hut not one atom more 

- “IVell mv lad,” proceeded Mr. Chuhhley, “that severely than the subject desen-ed— upon the rascally 
there sniggering feller come over ns .all in sicli a a-ay scoundrclism which is practised by those persons who 
vitU bis blessed insinivations, that arc all thought him are denominated “saints ; ” and he concluded a rather 
a perfect saint; and we was glad to vipe off the dust eloquent speech by praying the Court to exjess its 
of sich a man’s shoes, as the sayin’ is. So I goes to sense of the Insolvent s cnmina lity by remanding him 
my friend Cheesewriglit, the grocer, and 1 says, s.ays I, for as long a period as the Act of Pnihament aaould 

‘ Cheesea', mv boa-, you must ho a Holder, too.’ So „ /• • i -1*1 . 

Cheesean-ight axes avhat a Helder is ; and avlicn I tells M’hen callea upon for any thing he might have c 
him that it ’s to purside over a chapel in arhich a reglar say in las defence, Mr. Sheepshanks '^hite 

saint holds forth, and that all Holders is hooked for the handkerchief to his eyes ; and, after shaking his heaci 
rightplacoint’otheravorld,heEays,sayshe,‘Chnhh!oy, solemnly for several moments, ho revealed his Uigii- 
mvhoy, tip us vour fist; and I’m your man for a hrious countenance once more purposely elongating 
if n ^ t 0 * ^ fancied he had tortured luinseir into as 

“ And now tell the learned Commissioners what this impressive a pitch of misciy as one could wish to he- 
business has to do with your, opposition to the Insol- hoW- He then began a tedious and doleful disser a- 
vent’s discharge,” said Mr. Bulliwell, seeing that the tion upon the vanity of o.arthly things ’"““'vcllca 
t u _ that his opposing creditors should “ prefer the filthy 

» VjImjMudV^continued Chuhhley, scratching his lucre to the welfare of their immortal souIs’’-deolared 
1. a << (Uof rtsfs inrinivntimr chan nets Chccscv to that when he first went amongst them he found them 

lend nim nis a 1 mr\mme nlonv the time brought them to a stale of grace ’’-complaincti 

rackU"it-and s?he gets it discounted; and leai^es ns that they had treated him as if he bad been “ a resse. 
oach-on ii aim BO fa of imth,” whereas he flattered himself that he was m 

‘°J^Iore Mr Joshua Sheepshanks held up his hands “umost savourj- state of godliness”-hinted r.ather 
and CToaned aloud- as if in horrified dismay at the significantly that be looked upon his present pred.ca- 
ana groaneu aio ment .as a “ glorious martj-rdom in the good cause”— 

““ e, Insolvent!”%xc?aim;d the usher, fero- and wound up with an ^rnost prayer to the Commis- 
i3iit.iu.e, B sioners that tiiev would not he “ moved by the men 

""‘And now, Mr. Chubhley,” resumed Mr. Bulliwell, of Belial against him,” hut that even as “heaven 

“what answer did you obtain from the Insolvent when tempered the wind to the shorn lamb, thej nould 
voustalSlTo him that you had heard certain reports modify their judgment according to h.s lamentable 

which made you anxious to receive security for the condition. ^ 

rent of Uie chapel, the forty pounds, and the amount To this speech, delivered m themost approvea nasa 
of the hill for Xch you wLe liable?” twang of the dissenting pulpit, and with many dolefiil 

“ Ho said as how that the chapel had n’t succeeded moans and frightful contortions, CommiBSioner Snccsby 
as he thought it would have done— that he’d been listened with exemplary patience : so, indeed, djd his 

disappinted — and that me and CbeesewTight must learned brother-judge— tat m tins latter case it was 
nsappinicQ aiiu moment, however, the 

"“And when 3'ou told him that J'ou and Mr. Cheese- harangue was brought to lui end, the eyes alluded to 
wn"ht would not w.ait any longer— what did he say?” opened slowly and gazed rather vacantly nroiuid . b 

■ “He'^senr'forme,''and said I mustn't hope to he tne sleepy optics forthwith began to consult with his 
paid^n this world; hut as I’d laid up for myself a coadjutor in solemn whispers. Them conversation ra r 
Lasure in heaven, he expected me to let him out of 

‘*"^era w s a general titter in which bench and bar quite fainV’ said the somniferous Commissioner. 
mS ata the^nly demure countenances present “A chop and a glass of sheriy will do us each good, 


Jothlnf ^ P>'«‘e'wl to listen 

them— and thus he enjoys the reputation of having 

Red “ 

to dine with Scijeant Splutterby tlii? 
“lam feovistor^^l’O^'J.i'^ovent about four o’clocl:.” 
evening— and so -i Commissioner Snecsbv “I 


“Very well,” said . . . — 

shall sit till six. But whar'aPewc to’(l(f^?fll^"u 
canting hj'pocrite of an Insolvent?’.’ 

“ Six months, I suppose : he is a dreadful vill.ain.” 

“Yes — and while you were asleep he made a fright 
ful long speech- 

“ Oh 1 in that case, Oien, let us give him a twelve- 
month — and then for the chops and the sherry.” 

“Good: a twelvemonth — and then the chops and 
the sherry ‘ 

Mr. Commissioner Sneeshj-, having thus assented to 
the suggestions of his sleepy coadjutor, turned in 
eolemn manner towards hir. Joshua Sheepshanks and 
addressed that miserable-looking creature in the fol- 
lowing tenns : — 

“ Insolvent, the Court has maturelj’ deliberated 
upon your case. IVo have listened with deep atten- 
tion to the evidence of the opposing rxeditor.-t and the 
address of the learned counsel on their belialf. IVc 
have likewise followed j’ou with equal c.are throughout 
your defence; and wo feel ourselves bound to pro- 
nounce an adverse judgment. Your conduct has been 
most reprehensible — aggravated, too, bj’ the fact tliat 
your ofl'onces have been committed under the cloak 
of religion. SIj' learned brother ngrcc.s with me in 
the opinion that your proceedings haa'C been most 
fraudulent. We might oven use harsher terms; but 
we will forbear. The judgment of the Court is that 
you, Joshua Sheepshanks, be remanded at the suit of 
vour three oppo.sing creditors for the period of twelve 
lalondar months from the date of your vesting order.” 
“ Stand down. Insolvent!” cried the clerk. 

The discomfitfed Mr. Sheepshanks raised iiis eyes 
ana hands upwards, and gave vent to a hollow groan, 
which inado the audience think for a moment that it 
w'as a ghost from the tomb who w.as passing through 
the Insolvents’ Court. 

“Silence, Insolvent!" vociferated an oiTicinl, m.aking 
much more noise to enforce his command than the 
pious gentleman did in provoking the injunction. 

" You must swear to your schedule,” said the usher, 
ns Mr. Shecpshank.s was descending from the box. 

“Damn the .schedule!” muttered the reverend In- 
solvent, in a savage whisper. 

“ Wliat do you say ? ” demanded the u-lier. 

“ I pray to he.aven to have mercy upon my relentless 
persecutors, even as I forgive them ! ” answered Mr. 
Sheepshanks, with a solentn shake of the head. 

He then quitted the box, and forthwith accompanied 
the tipstafl'who had charge of him to the public-house 
opposite, where he drowmed his cares in such a quantity 
of hot brandy-and-watcr, that tlie tipstaff aforesaid 
was compelled to put him into a cab and convej’ liim 
had: to tile King’s Bcncli in a desperate state of in- 
toxication. 

In the meantime the two Commissioners retired to 
p.artnko of their chops and slierry ; the !c.arncd counsel 
likewise withdrew to their private room, where they 
also refreshed themselves; — the attorneys stole away 
for a quarter of an hour : — and the audience took little 
portable dinners of saveloj’s and biscuits from their 
pcxkct-bnndkcrchiefs, so that the compartment of the 
Court allotted to .spectators suddenly appeared to have 
been transformed into a slap-bang shop on an inferior 
tcoic. 


Hie fifteen minutes’ grace having expired, Com- 

Xer'tb’ to (hdr 

rierl-Vir n their moutbs-and tlie 

CunT/s! 0*^ “ 


CHAPTER CXIX. 

THE E.XAJIINATIOS OF MR. FRASIC CURTIS. 

Cartain O’BEiWDERnuss surveyed ids friend with a 
degree of admiration amounting almo.st to envy, ns tlie 
latter leapt nimbly into the box ; but when the two 
Commissioners inflicted upon tlie Insolvent the .simul- 
taneous long stare which seemed to form a portion of 
the judicial proceedings, the gallant officer fixed upon 
those learned functionaries a look of the mo.st ferocious 
menace, — muttering at the same time something about 
the “punching of heads.” As for Mr. Frank Curtis, 
be returned the stare of tlie Commissioners in so deli- 
berately impudent and j’ct good-bnmonred a manner 
that it was quite evident the pbj'siognomical discrimi- 
n.alion of the bcncIi was at least for once completely 
set at naught. In plain terms, tlio Commissioners did 
not know what the deuce to make of tlie j-onng 
gentleman. 

“Inppear for the Insolvent, sir,” said one of the 
learned counsel, Jlr. Cadgcrbyccf bj* name. 

“ And I attend for an opposing creditor, sir,” ob- 
served Mr. Bulliwcll. 

The Clerk of the Court handed up the schedule to 
the Commissioners, wlio occupied some minutes in 
looking over it, the document being somewhat a 
lengthy one. 

“ I sec you have got upwards of a hundred and fifty 
creditors. Insolvent,” said Mr. Commissioner Sneesby, 
fixing his cyc.s severely upon the youthful candidate 
for the process of whito-washing. 

“Bo Jasus! and my frind’s n jinticman — every 
inch of him 1 ” cried Captain O’Blundcrhusss ; “ and 
no jinticman could think of petitioning the Court with 
less tlian a hnntlircd and fifty creditors.” 

Tlic whole Court was struck with dismay — the bench 
being pcrfccliy aghast- at tliis interruption; wliile 
the captain stood ns dauntless and menacing ns if lie 
seriously contemplated the challenging of Commis- 
sioners, l.-arned counsel, lawyer.^, and all. Even the 
usher was so astounded by ids conduct that he forgot 
to bawl out his usual noisy ciy for silence. 

“ Who is this person ? " enquired filr. Commissioner 
Sneesby, tuniing towards his brother-judge, as if the 
latter knew any better than himself. 

“ Person, he Jasus ! Do n’t call men ycr.'on,” vocife • 
rated the gallant gentleman, stamping his marti.al fool 
hc.avily upon tlie floor. “Is it me n.amc ye’d be 
afther finding out? If so, I ’ll hand ye my car-r-d 
— and you 'll find that I ’m Capthain 0‘Bluntherhu=s, 
of Blunthcrhuss Park, Comicmar-r-ra, Ir-r-rcland ! ” 
added the Insolvent’s bosom-friend, rattling the r in 
ucli an appalling manner tlnit it seemed as if a 
waggon laden with iron bars was p.assing thfongli the 
Court. 

“Turn him out!” exclaimed Mr. Commissioner 
Sneesby. 

“Be Jasus! and it’ll take tin of yc to do that!” 
ejaculated the captain, taking so firm and d.auntle-; a 
stand that ho appeared literally nailed to the grounu. 
“But we’ll make a compromise, if ye plaee — and 
that is. I’ll hould my tongue.” 
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•'You had belter, $ir,” said the Commissioner: then, 
perceiving that none of the officials seemed inclined to 
assail the imprcgmable front avhich the ferocious Irish- 
man presented, he thought it prudent to pass over the 
interruption and continue the business before the 
Court. “Wio attends to opoosc?” he .accordingly 
demandeil. 

“JIc!" ejaculated a little, dapper-looking, flashily- 
dressed person, elboiviug his w.ay through the crowd 
Iwbind the barristers' seats, and getting his glossy 
nc.aver smashed flat as an opera hat in the desperate 
struggle: indeed, what with the smell of onions from 
one man and tobacco from ani'tlier, — what with the 
squeeziiijg, and pushing, .and crushing — the trending 
on toes, and the danger of h.aving one’s coat slit up 
the back or one’s pocket picked,— it is no easy nor 
pleat.ant matter to transform onc-self into a human 
wedge to be applied to such a stubborn, comp.ict mass 
ns a multitude in a Court of Justice. 

At la“t. however, the little man succeeded in re.ach- 
ing the witness-box, — but not without being compelled 
to smart under the disagreeable conviction that the 
simlied elegance of his toilette was entirely marred — 
his shirt-frjl tumbled, his white waistcoat soiled 
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through contact with a conI-he,aver, and all the polish 
trodden off his boots. 

Adjusting himself as well as he could in the box, he • 
made a profbund bow to the bench, simpered in a fami- 
Jiar fashion towards his cotmsel, glanced complacentlv 
at the attorneys, and then turned a look of indignam. 
contempt upon the Insolvent, — ^o that the little gentle- 
m.an’s transitions from excruciating politeness to c.x- 
tremc hauteur were verj’ interesting indeed. 

“Your name is Kicksey Fopperton, I believe?" 
said Mr. Buliiwcll, the opposing creditor’s own coun- 
sel, speci.ally retained and fee’d for the purpose of 
getting Mr. Frank Gurti.s remanded during as length- 
ened a period a^ po.^sible. 

“That is my name, sir,” was the answer, delivered 
with a bland smile and a half bow. 

“ What are you, Mr. Fopperton?” 

“A tailor by trade, sir;”— for persons ofMr. Fop- 
perton’s calling never de.scribe themselves briefly as 
“ tailors,” but always as " tailors by trade.” 

“A tailor bv trade,” repeated Mr, Bulliwell. “And 
you c.arry on business ” 

( “In Kcgcnt Street, sir,” replied Mr, Fopperton, 
glancing towards the bench to notice wliateffect such 
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e fosliionaWc aa.lre«s Iisil prMarfl npm ihc Cnmmi- 
fioncrs: but one M'.'i'; ■Inrirr', mill tlip other Mminlto 
l)C loohint; at ni’itliinif— tir-t a? Iinr-:’ appear vlien 
they arc Manilins; iille. 

" In Hescnt Slrpi't,” r.-j.ir.* ' 1 ' Fr. ri.uliv. !I. •• Ar*! 
1 1jil!r-vc the In= ilvcnt ral! il up iii j-n, anil ortleii'd 
rlollii'-. to a coM'iili-r.i'ili amfinl ' 

“T )mvo 'upplM Iiim fur Hie last tliree years,” 
ansTTorpil Mr. Fopperton, "and never yet pav.- the 
oolonr of Ids money." 

“ You never yet ravr the colonr of his money. But 
iie lias .seen f lie colonr of yonr.', (hongh ? ” 

“ I li.as'u discounted hills fur lum to the amount of a 
thousand pounds," 

" To the amount of a thous.snd pounds. Hour, on 
what pretence— or rather, under svhnt cimimstanccs 
did the Insolvent introduce himself to you?” inmiired 
Mr. Bullhvcll. 

"lie drove up to my door in a dashing gig, sir,” 
answered Mr. Fopperton, "leapt down, rushed in, and 
enquired if his friend the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had been ivaiting thero for liim ? I assured him that 
his Grace had not visited the shop, to iny knowledge, 
in all his life. * ffod blm me r* exclaimed Mr. Curtis; 
‘/must have matte a ntitahf, then / Svt don’t yon 
mahe the leather Ireeehes which his Orate wears to/ien 
he ffoes ovt hunting?’ I replied that I never made 
leatlier breeches at all, ‘ A'or gaVjgntkini?' said Mr. 
Curtis. ‘ Kor galUgasliat, sir,’ I said. ‘ Then blow me 
tight,’ says he, ‘ I have come to the wrong shop. Mu 
intimate and parlieiilar friend the Jrehbishop of 
York—-’. I suggested ‘ Oanterburg,'—' <kmterbitrg 
I meant/' exclaimed Mr. Curtis: ‘hit Qraee promised 
to introduce me to hit awn tailor f and here have I 
been promising introductions likewise to ZordJPum- 
plebg and the Marquis of Dublin, and a whole lot of 
my fashionable friends. Where is a perfect rage all on 
a sudden to employ his Qraee’t tailor / I Wios struck 
by all this fine-sounding talk, and handed Mr Curtis 
ipy card. ‘ Egad / ’ said he, laughing, ‘ Eve a precious 
good mind to have a lark, aud pit you against his 
Qraee's tailor. My eyes t what fun it would be / ’ ” 
"And it ended by the Insolvent actnolly putting 
yon in competition with the imaginary tailor which 
he had conjured up? ” enquired Mr. Bidliwell. 

« Just so, sir,” returned Mr. Fopperton ; “and though 
I heard sometime oftenvards that Mr. Curtis received 
a handsome income ihom liis uncle Sir Christopher 
Blunt, yet I never got a sixpence.” 

"Bo JosusI Sir Chiistophcr-r is a legniar cold 
screw!” ejaculated Captain O’Blnndcrhuss. 

"Eh? — what?” cried the Commissioners, the one 
awaking from his nap and the other firom his ohiivi- 
ousness. 

“Is it afthcr distnr-r-bing ye I’ve been again?” 
demanded the gallant gentleman: “then, be the holy 
poke^r 1 1 ask your pardon— and I ’ll lionld my pace I” 
With these words the captain put his arms alsimbo 
— pnrsed up his month in a most extraordinary 
fiishion — and stood as still os a post and as demure os 
a methodist parson, to the huge delight of tho un- 
washed audience. 

“ It appears,” s.aid Mr. Dulliwcll, resuming liis exa- 
mination of the opposing creditor, " that thu Insolvent 
obtained clothes to the amount of four hnndred pounds, 
snd cash to the amount of a thousand?” 

Mr. Fopperton bowed an assent. 

“ And you have every reason to bdieve that he only 
talked about the Archbishop’s tailor and liis noble 
acquaintonces, in order to throw dost into your eyes?” 


“To m.i!-.c a f I r.f m-. ^ir." i-i:\-i Mr. Kitk.-CT 
roppprtnn* 

'■To make a for.l nryo-i." rcr’.Mi' 1 Mr. Eulliwoll. 

“An 1 an a=^ of mi-. Mr!" i inculat" 1 tlio tailor, with 
la— - in : 

’• .\ii.l an .v: of yon." ooho. d th.’ l-.n-.f 1 n nr- 1. 

“ Yi'^ sir- .iMl to m.il.e a Ftiipid oM o-.-,l of nir!" 
a'orfforafi'il Mr. Foppprtrn. 

“-V Ftnpid oM owl of you." .-.fill repM!. d Jfr. B-iI'i- 
welk jn the moM matfer-or-r.ict Mj-lc po«dlilf! tl.m. 
perceiving that liis client had c.xh.in-tpi] .alifc. hiJ * If- 

rcproacliingcpithctsamlhisbrcalh.tlicli'arncil coim 1 

sate donn. 

Therenpon up roue Jfr. Cailgcrhrcr’f, v.lio had b-rn 
retained for (be defence of the Insolvent ; and a- bo 
pulled his gown over liis sboiildcts and prej ar. d tn 
cross-examine the opposing creditor. Captain O'lilim- 
dwbnss fnrncd p.aTtiany round, and forming an arcl: 
with his hand on one side of his mouth, s-aiil, in a 
pretty lend tono howc\-cr, “Bo Jasiis! and if vc don’t 
make mince mate of him, it’s mcself thtit’ll skin him 
alive!” 

The leatncd cennscl nodded his head in a signiiicnnt 
manner, as mnch as |o s.ny, “ Jn-stwait a moment— 
and yon shall see how I’ll serve liim .and the gal- 
lant captain-appeared satisfied with the tacit promise 
tiuis convcj-cd. 

“How, Mr. Fopperton,” cried Mr. Cadgesbreef, who 
was considered to he particularly skilful In badgering 
and baiting an opposing creditor, “ 3 -ou’ll be so kind 
as tn remember that j-on arc upon j-our oath : ’’ and tho 
leiimed counsel glanced towards the bench, os mnoh 
fis to intimate that tho Commissioners were kciqiing n 
sharp look ont on him, tlio opposing creditor aforesaid, 
and would send him to Hewgatc without remorse at 
the least SD-mptom of pcijno’ that might transpire. 

Mr. Fopperton cost his C 3 -es timidly in the same 
direction; and it was no doubt some satisfaction to 
him to obsen-o that tho sleepy Commissioner jtw fast 
asleep, and that the other was just going off into n 
doze. 

“Well, Mr. Fopperton,” c.xclaimcd Mr. Cadgerhreef, 
mnvery loud and very ovcrbcaiing tone, “so you have 
come to oppose the Insolvent’s discharge— have yea? 
How answer me this question: have you ever been in 
that hex yourself?" pointing at the same time in a 
resolute and detcimined manner to'iVords the place 
oconpied by Mr. Curtis. 

“Am I bound to answer that question? ” asked Mr. 
Fqiperton, becoming considerably crcst-fnllcn nil on a 
sadden, and oppealing mci-kly to his own connscl. 

“I am afraid j-on must,” returned Mr. Bnlliwcll. 

“ Well, then, sit^I have lind Hie misfortune to pass 
through this Court,” said tlic fashionable tailor, his 
I countenance growing excessively blank, 
j “You have been insolvent,” cxcliumcd Mr. Cadger- 
breef. “ How, sir, how often have yon petitioned the 
Court and been discharged from j-onr liabilities Ihrongh 
the proceedings of this Court ? ” 

“Rcallj-,sir— I— I stammered tho West-End 

tailor, becoming awfully red in the fhcc. 

“Shall I repeat the question, sir?” ilcmandea the 
learned cimnscl, affecting a politeness lliat was even 
more galling than liis severify had been. 

“You had better .nis:rcr, Mr. Fopperton,” said Mr 
Bnlliwcll. 

“ I can’t say— that is— not exactly ” 

“Oh! ve^- ivell— then n-e shall see!" cried Mr. 
CadgcrhrcBf, taking up a pen, dipping it deep into'lhe 
ink, and making believe that he was about to take 
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do^-n tlic answers to bo given to liis questions — so as 
to catcb tho opposing creditor out perjuring Jiimself, 
if possible : “ will j’ou swear, Mr. Fopperton, that you 
have not been insolvent seven times ?” 

“ Yes, sir — I will swear to that,” returned the tailor, 
iritli alacrity. 

“ You -will swear. 'Well — will you swear that j’ou 
have not been insolvent five times?” 

“ Yes, sir — I will swear to that too.” 

“Y'ou will swear to that, too. Now mind what 
j'ou ’re aboiit, Mr. Fopperton : take care what you s.ay,” 
cried Sir. Cadgerbreef, in a tone of awful menace. 
“ SYill 3’ou swear that j'ou have not been insolvent 
three times? ” 

“No, sir — I — I can’t swear to that,” answered the 
tailor, looking veij- miserable. 

“You can’t swear to that. Now, can j'ou den3' it?” 
“ No, sir — I cannot,” said Mr. Foi)perton. 

“ You cannot,” repeated Mr. Cadgerbreef, casting a 
glance at Captain O’Jdlundcrbuss, which seemed to 5.03% 
" I have him now ! ” — then, again addressing himself 
to the opposing creditor, he excl.iinied in a domineer- 
ing, browbeating manner, “Tid;c care whatv'ou are 
about, Mr. Fopperton ; — and now tell me whether 3-011 
have not been bankrupt, as well .as insolvent, several 
times.” 

“No — 01113- once bankrupt,” cried Mr. Fopperton, 
mipatientl3-. 

“"Well — ^once banknipt — and enough too, when 
coupled with three insolvencies!” said the Ic.arned 
gentleman, in a tone which very siguific.antly implied 
his belief that tho opposing creditor w.as the greatest 
scoundrel in the universe. “And pra3- how much 
have v'on ever paid in the shape of dividend, sir?” 

“1 roall3- can’t s.ai- at this moment: I ” 

“Olil you can't — c.an't 3-011 1 ” cried Mr. Cadger- 
breof: “ then I’ll see if I can rcfrcdi 3-our mcraoiy-;’’ — 
and, taking out of his pocl-.ct a letter from some friend 
or relation, ho protcuded to examine it with very- great 
attention, as if it contained some damning testimon3- 
rclativo to Mr. Fopperton’s dealings — .iltliongh, in 
reality, it had no more connc.\ion with him or liis 
affairs than with the man in the moon. 

•‘I think I recollect now, sir,” said tho Wcst-Fiid 

tailor, getting frightened : “ 1— I ” 

“Well, sir — can 3-011 answer my question?” de- 
manded Mr. Cadgerbreef, laying his forc-fmgcr on the 
letter in a m.arkcd and formal manner, just ns if he 
ivcro pointing to the very paragraph which furnished 
all requisite infonnalion respecting the tailor. “1 
w ill repeat it again for you : bow much have 3-011 ever 
paid, collectively- and under all y-our numerous insol- 
vencies and frequent banhniplcics, in tlie shape of 
dividend ? ” 

“ Tivo-ponco three fartlilngs in the pound, sir,” an- 
swered Mr. Fopperton, in a low- tone. 

“Spc.ak out, sir!” vocifer.atcd the learned counsel, 
althoiigli lie licard perfectly' well what liad been said. 

“Two-pence three farthings in tho pound,” cx- 
cmimcd tlic imfortiinatc .Snip, i.lio already- repented 
moEt bitterly that, by- coming to oppose Mr. Frank 
Cnrti--, iic bad fallen into llio bands of Mr. Cndgcr- 
brcoid 

“Two-pcnce three fartliings in tlic pound,” repeated 
tins learned gentleman, tos.sing up his he, -id as if in 
unmitigated abhorrence at such aivAil villainy, “And 
pray, sir, w-liat was tlie aggregate of li.abilities under 
an your innumcrablo insolvencies and y-otir cqually 
nuumerless bankruptcies?” 

never was bankrupt more Ilian once, sir,” monm- 


fully and imploringly remonstrated the tailor, now 
worked up to a frightful pitch of uen-ousness and 
misery-. 

“ Don’t shirk my question, sir ! ” exclaimed the bar- 
rister, sternly. “ How- mucli did all your liabilities—” 
“Thirty thousand pounds, sir,” hastily cried Mr. 
Fopperton, anticipating the repetition of the query on 
tlic part of tlic learned gentleman. 

“J 5 e Jasus! and ho ’s a complete villain!” said 
Captain O’Bhmdeibuss, in such a loud tone that both 
the Commissioners woke up ; whereupon tho g.-illant 
officer affected to be seized with a sudden inclination 
to gaze up abstractedly at the .sliy-Iiglit, just for all 
the world ,ss if ho w-ere quite innocent of any fresh in- 
terruption. 

“ Now, Mr. Fopperton,” exclaimed Mr. Cadgerbreef, 
seeing tliat the Commissioners were all attention just 
at this moment, and taking a skilful advantage of 
the circumstance, “ under y-onr numerous insolvencies 
•md frequent bankruptcies— don’t interrupt me, sir — 
y-ou have paid tw-o-pcnco three farthings in tho pound, 
on .-iggrcgatc liabilities amounting to thirty thousand 
pounds. Tile Court will bo ple.ascd to notice these 
facts. And y-ct, Mr. Fopperton, wc find you discount- 
ing a thousand pounds’ wortli of bills for my- client, 
the Insolvent. Tho Court will again please to take a 
note of this fact." 

Of course tho Commissioners could not help making 
— or at least aft’ediiig to make tiie memoranda sug- 
gested by- tiic learned counsel: so llio sleepy one 
scrawled a zig-zag lino across liis note-book, and 
tho other hit off a rapid sketch of Captain O’Blunder- 
htiss’s face, Mr. Commissioner Snecsby being very- pro- 
ficient in that style of drawing. Tiio two function- 
aries tlicn I.iid down tlicir pens, and looked as solemn 
and serious as if they bad actually and positively 
l.akcn the notes in the most business-like manner 
possible. 

“ Now, sir," contimied Mr. Cadgerbreef, once more 
turning to the opposing creditor, “ will you toll the 
Court bow- nmeh 'nird cash you gc-ivo the Insolvent for 
his acco|it.aiicc of one tliousand pounds?” 

“Koally, sir, the occurrence is so long ago— I— 

I ” 

“IVill y-ou swear, man, that y-ou gave him tw-o 
hundred pounds?” demanded the learned counsel, im- 
paliently. 

“ Yes, sir — I will,” was the instantaneous ansvrer. 

“ Will you sw-car that y-ou gave him four hundred ?” 
— and Mr. Cadgerbreef dipped his pen into the ink 
witli an air of .awful determination. 

“Why- — no — I can’t e.xactly- ” stammered tho 

tailor, every- instant becoming more and more nervous. 

“ Will y ou swear that you guvo him tbrec hundred 
and Iw-eiity pounds in hard cash for that bill?” de- 
manded Mr. Cadgerbreef. 

“ That w-as just wliat I did pay in money-,” replied 
Mr. Fopperton, in a hesitating manner. 

“That was just wh.at you did pay’. Now tell tho 
Icarticd Commissioners what else y-ou gave the Insol- 
vent for that bill.” 

“There was tlirce liundrud and twenty' in c.ash — 
and four luindrcd and twenty in wines, pictures, and 

other ohjcct.s of value ” 

“ Come — that only’ gives us seven hundred and 
forty,’’ cried tlio barrister -. “how do yon make up tho 
rest ?” 

“A hundred pounds discowit, sir — and ” 

“A hundred pounds discount. IVell— what no.vt?” 
“Sixty ponii'l.s commission, sir — and ” 
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Sixty pounds commiscioii. Vnu have -till .aiiotliei 
numlred to account fir, ^Ir. Topi trtoii." jaM the 
learned counsel, sharply. “Cfni>' — a! out th-.t ether 
hundred? and mindivliat yen fr-1! ilie'Oimrri -i-n-rC 

“Well, .sir— the Imnd.i-.ed pound; vus Pjr loiiv," 
ansivercd the fanhioiialJe tailor. 

“ That ivill do, sir: you niry stand duv.ui," .said idr. 
Cadgerhreof, lookin" .‘-ignificantl^v at the learned Com- 
missioncr.s, evitli a o-iciv of iniprL“!,inj; it on their minds 
that lie had ju't succeeded in fully unmasiting a most 
awful rogue. 

Mr. Bulliwcll now rose and made a very furious 
Epcech .against the Insolvent; so that a str.anger un- 
acquainted arith the practice of English Courts of Jus- 
tice, -would have fancied that the le.amed counsel had 
some bitter and deadly motive of personal hatred 
against the young gcntlcm.an;— avhereas all that .ap- 
parent venom— that seeming spite—that assumed viru- 
lence — and that fierce eloquence averc purchased bj' 
Mr. Kicksey Eopperton for a couple of guineas. The 
speech avas cheap— yes, very cheap, avhen are take 
into consideration the almost excruciating pains that 
the learned gentleman took to get Frank Curtis re- 
manded to prison for six months. So much perspi- 
ration-such frantic gesticulation- and such imp,as- 
sioned declamation were aveli worth the money; and 
if it did Mr. Bulliwcll good to earn his tavo guineas on 
such terms, it must )iaa-e been equally satisfactoo’ to 
Mr. Kicksey Eopperton to obtain so good a two 
guineas’ aaorth. 

During the delivery of this oration. Captain O’BIun- 
dorbuss could scarcely contain his furj' : as insulting 
epithet after epithet jioured from the lips of Mr. Bulli- 
well, avho aras always more eloquent aa’hon conducting 
an opposition than when arguing a defence, the gallant 
Irishman literally foamed at tlic mouth ; — and it avas 
only in the hope of Mr. CadgerbreePs ability to mend 
the business, that ho succeeded in controlling his pas- 
sion. At length Mr. BuIIiavell sate down; and the 
captain muttered in a pretty audible tone, “ Blood anil 
thunther! he shall ropint of this as long as he lives, if 
my frind is sent hack to the Binoh ! ” 

Mr. Cadgerbreef rose to defend his client, Frank 
Curtis ; and as the best means of m.aking that young 
gentleman appear white avas to represent the opposing 
creditor as particularly black, the learned counsel forth- 
aadth began to depict Mr. Kicksey Fopperton’s character 
in such sable dyes that the imfortunato tailor soon 
found himself held up to execration as a species of 
moral black.amoor. In fact, the poor little man aras 
stnnned — astounded — paralysed by the vituperative 
eloquence of Mr. Cadgerbreef; and as the learned' 
counsel proceeded to denounce Ins “numerous insol- j 
vencies” and “his frequent bankruptcies” as proofs of 
unmitigated depravity,— as he dai'elt upon the features | 
of the bill-transaction, and spoke arith loathing of the 
discount, avith disgust of the commission, and aadth 
perfect horror of the bonus, — Mr. Eopperton began to 
say to himself, “ Well, upon my avord, I begin to fear 
that I am indeed a most unprincipled scoundrel : but 
the fact aa'as nea-er brought home to me so forcibly 
before!” 

In the meantime Captain O’Blunderhnss av.ns m per- 
fect ccstaoies : he forgot all that Mr. BuIIiavell had said, 
in listening to the counter-declamation of Mr. Cadger- 
breef; — and his delight avas expressed in frequent 
ejaculatory outbursts, such as “ Bo Jasus, and there ye 
have him! ” butaa’hich passed comparatively unnoticed 
amidst the thundering din of the learned counsel’s 
torrent of words. As for Mr. Frank Curtis, lie had 


t..r>-,i f.r the a*iol-.tit U'-ault made upon him bv 
I Mr. Bulliwcll; hut ho av.ai; itnnicn>;e!v phviscd at the 
■ -h!i:ditvr..iis .stt.ac'; efroetod hv Mr. Cilgcrhrocf on the 
d r.-id- i tcT!-,.-. 

The (I. :>-;i I, In,- ci.H'-hi h ■!, tin tv, o ]. am^d Com- 
mi--i'■llcr^ con>-ultcil avitli c.aeh otlu r in a.-hi-pors ; and 
aihen they Imd c.xeli.angcd .a fw rem.arhs haa-iim no 
more riference to the c.o--e hifore tlicm th.-.n 1(71110 
affairs of the Chinese Empire, Mr. Cor.imis-icncr 
Sneesby proceeded to deliver the jiida'mcr.l of the 
Court. 

Looking .13 aavfully solemn as po.=-iMo, he s.aid, “ In- 
solvent, it is perfectly clear that vou have run .a career 
of cxtraa'-agance and folly which must he summarily 
checked. Il’lnlc enjoying a handsome alloavancc from 
your ayorthy uncle, you contracted numerous debt.? in 
a most reckless manner; and it is prob.ablo tluat Sir 
Christopher Blunt avithdrew that allowance in conse- 
quence of your spendthrift habits. Insolvent, the 
Court is of opinion tliat yon cannot he .alloavcd your 
freedom again until you shall haam passed a certain 
time in confinement, both as a punishment for tho 
past and as a warning for the future. The judgment 
of the Court is, therefore, (hat you be remanded at 
the suit of your opposing creditor, Mr. Eopperton, for 
the space of five c.-Jendar months from the date of 
your a-esting order.” 

“Thin bad luck to ye, ye slapy-hcadcd oulJ scoun- 
drels!” vociferated Captain O’Blunderbuss. 

“Holloa, there!” cried the usher, unable to pass 
over such a flagrant breach of decorum as this, in spite 
of the aive ivith which tho terrible Irishman inspired 
him ; and, springing towards the captain, tho official 
clutched him by the collar— while, to use the avords 
of the noavspaper reporter, “ tho most tremendous 
sensation peramded the Court.” 

But Gorman O’Blundorbuss avas not tho man to bo 
thus assailed with impunity; and, knocking down tho 
nsher with one hand and Mr. Kicksey Fopperton on 
the top of liim avith the other, lie made a desperate 
rush from the tribunal, no opposition being oflored to 
his exit. 

A few minutes afterwards he aims joined at the 
public-house over tho way by his friend Frank Curtis 
and the tipstaff avho had charge of the latter; and the 
three worthies, folloaving the example of tho pious 
Mr. Joshua Sheepshanks, drank spirits-and-water 
until they avero compelled to return to the King’s 
Bench in a hackncy-coaoh. 


CHAPTER eXX 

THE lATSE OF NINETEEX YEARS. 

Hoav easy is it to record upon paper tho sweepin" 
words— “ Nineteen yeans had passed aavay since the 
occurrences just related: ’’—hoav easy is it avith a few 
moments’ manipulation of the pen to leap oa-cr a period 
embracing almost the fifth part of a century! 

Nineteen years!- a feav short syllables— a drop of 
ink— a scrap of paper— and a minute’s trouble,- these 
arc .all that the noamlist needs to enable him to pass 
by the deeds of nineteen years ! 

Oh ! this very power compels us to look an'th sus- 
picion upon the utility of our own aa-oc.ations,— to re- 
flect hoav far reraoa-cd from the natural is even tho jiitSl 
natural of the avorks of fiction, — and to feel the 
nothingness of all tlie efibrts of the inmgination avhou 
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placed in contrast with tlio stern and stubborn tacts 
of the rerd world ! 

For tliougb the novelist, exercising a despotic power- 
over the offspring of. his fnncj-, may dispose of years 
— aye, oven of centuries, with a dash of his pen, — ^yct 
of Time, as the universe actually experiences its 
march, not one instant can ho stay— not one instant 
accelerate. 

Grc.at icings, who have proclaimed themselves demi- 
gods and compelled the millions to .abase themselves 
round their mighty thrones, — at whose awful nod 
whole nations h.ave trembled as if at the frown of 
Olj-mpian Jove, and whose impatient stamp on the 
marble pavement of their palaces has seemed to shake 
the earth to its very centre, — proud and haughty 
raonarchs such as these have been powerless in the 
hands of Time ns infants in the grasp of a Giant. 
Though heads would tirll at their coinm.and, yal not a 
hair of their own could they prevent from turning 
gray: though at their beck whole provinces were de- 
populated, yet not a single moment could thc3- add to 
their own lives ! 

Tuin is a sovereign more potent timn all the im- 
perial rulers that ever wore the Tj-rian purple, — 
stronger than the br.avcst warriors that ever led con- 
quering armies over desolated lands,— less c.asy to be 
moved to mercy than the fiercest l}T.ants that ever 
grasped carthlj- sceptres. 

To those who, being in miser.v, look forw.ard to the 
certain happiness that alrcudj- gleams upon them with 
orient flickcrings from the distance. Time is slow — oh 1 
so slow, that his feet seem hear-)- with iron weights 
and his wings with lead : — but to those who. being ns 
yet happs-, behold unmist.akeablo auguries of approach- 
ing affliction. Time is rapid — oh 1 so rapid, that his 
feet appear to glide glanciugl.v along like those of a 
sportive bos- in pursuit of a buttcrflj-, and his wings 
aro as light .and buoyant as the fleetest of birds. 

The wicked man, stretched upon the bed of death, 
cries out, “ Oh I for leisure to repent 1 ” — but Time dis- 
reg.ardcth his agonising pr.aj-cr, and saith, “ Die I ” 
The invalid, racked with excruciating pains and 
wearied of an c.xistencc which knows no relief from 
suffering, exclaims, “Oh! that death would snatch 
me away 1 ” — but Time accordeth not tlic shrieking 
.aspiration, and saith, “ Live on ! ’’ 

Passionless and without feeling though he be. Time 
shows caprices in svhich the giddiest and most wilful 
girl would bo ashamed to indulge, — sparing where he 
ought to slaj- — slaying where he ought to spare : in- 
sensible to all motives, incompetent to form designs, 
he appears to act with a method of contradictions and 
on a sj'stem of studied irrcgul.arities. 

* « * * • • 

• • • * * 

“Nineteen 3 -e.ar 5 had passed .awn3- since the occur- 
rences related in the preceding chnpter.s!” — Such is 
the sweeping a-sertion which we have now to make. 

Nineteen 3’C.ars! — how much joy li.ad been ex- 
perienced, how much misery felt, during th.at inter- 
val : what vast changes had t.akcn place over the 
whole earth! 

In these isbands that period v.as nmrkcd with the 
names of three sovereigns: — George the Fourth — 
William the Fourth — Victoria. 

The dcb.auchcrics, vices, and profligacies of George 
lessened the value of JIonarch3' even in the 03-05 of its 
stanchest supporters: the utter incompetcnc3', we.ak- 
ncss, and even downright silliness of William reduced 
it to a still greater discount ; — and the accession of 
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Victoria proclaimed the grand fact that ilomarchy is a 
farce, since a mere school-girl can be put up as the 
throned puppet of the Punch-and-Judy .show of 
Eo3-alt3-. 

During nineteen years, then, did the v.slue of 
Monarchy experience a rapid and sign.al decline: .and, 
though it still endures, it is hastening with whirlwind' 
speed to total annihilation. Mon are becoming too 
wise to maintain a throne which ma3- cither be filled 
by a voluptuary, a fool, or a doll ; they see something 
radically and flagrantly bad in an institution which is 
fraught with such frightful contingencies ;— and they 
look forward to a convenient moment and n proper 
opportunity to effect, by moral means, and without 
violence, a complete change. The throne is worm- 
eaten— its velvet is in holes and covered with dust . 
and no carthl3- power can repair the wood nor patcli 
up the cloth. It is old — rickotty — and good-for- 
nothiiig; and the magisterial se.it of a President, elected 
b3- the nation at large, must displace it. Monarchy 
falling, will drag down the ancient Aristocracy along 
with it ; and the twenty-six millions of these realms 
all starting fair together on a principle of universal 
cqu.-ilil3-, those who succeed in reaching the goabs of 
ViitTur: .and T.ue-Nt will constitute and form a new 
Aristocrac3-. 

* * * * 

• • * * ♦ 

Nineteen 3-ears had passed away since the occur- 
rences related in the preceding chapters ; audit was 
now the summer of 18 ‘IC. 

The JUI3- sun gave forth a heat of intense sultriness j 
and not a breath of air fanned the stifling streets of 
the Wcst-JCnd, nor agitated the green foliage of St. 
James’s l’.arlt. Nevertheless .all that fashionable quarter 
of London which lies within the immediate vicinity 
of the old palace th.at gives its name to the park just 
mentioned, presented a bustling and animated appear- 
ance ; for Queen Victoria was to hold a grand reception 
at noon th.at das-. 

Pall Mall was thronged with well-dressed persons 
of both sexes;— and the windows and balconies in 
that thoroughfare were crowded with eleg.antl3--attircd 
ladies .and gentlemen, who w-cro cither the occupants 
of tho houses at the casements of w-hich they wore 
thus stationed, or had hired scats at tho shops where 
the cupidity of the proprietors turned to advantage tho 
curiosit3- of tho public. 

It was evident, then, that the reception to bo holden 
this d.a3- was of no ordinary character, and that some 
great or illustrious personage w.as expected to attend 
tho ro3-al levee. For, amongst tho thousands that 
thronged tho streets, an immenso anxiot3- to secure 
the best places prevailed ; .and in all quarters avas tho 
eager question asked — “ But is it certain that tho Princo 
w-ill come this way ? ’’ 

\Yc must pause for a few minutes to notice a group 
occup3-ing the balcon3- of tho drawing-room windows 
at tho mansion of the ICari of lillingham. This group 
consisted of six persons— three gentlemen, and three 
bodies. 

The first of the three gentlemen was a fine, hand- 
some, noble-looking man of about forty-fivo years of 
.ago — W'ith a countenance indicating feelings of the 
most lofty honour, great generosity, and a splendid in- 
tellect. This av.as tho Earl of Ellingh.am. 

Near him stood an old and venerable gentleman, 
w’hose 3-ear3 w'oro verging fast to three- scoro-and-ton, 
but whose small, restless, sparkling ty-es beamed with 
the flics nf genius, and avhosc compressed lips show-ed 
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tliki ulthongli lie Imd consented to become a spectator For a long— long time after the mnrdcr of Tamar, 
of flic gay scene abont to take place, his fhonghts Tom Itain appeared inacccsdble to consolation: bnt 
frequently vandered to subjects of a more scrions ^nd at last his naturally strong mind and vigorous intel- 
and more congenial to his nature. This vas Sir John lec't began to exercise their energies— the fonner to 
lAscclles — the most eminent physician of the age, and combat against the deep and depressing sense of atilic- 
vho had received the honour of l:ni,;htbood in rccom- tion — and the latter to teach him the necessity of 
pense for the fpcat services which be had rendered to putting forth alt his powers in the struggle, not only 
the art of medicine. on acconnt of the inutility of repinings, but likewise 

The third gentleman was about twentj'-five years of for the sake of those who ircrc interested in him. It 
age. Tall, handsome, well-formed, and gented in ap- was. however, clucily on the occasion of Lord Elling- 
pcarancc, he seemed a fit and suitable companion for ham's marriage with Esther de hfedina, that Bainford 
the lordy girl who leant upon liis arm, and of whom perceptibly rallied; for it did his generous heart good 
we shall speak more fully anon. Tlie line 3*oung man to b^old the happiness of his half-brother. As time 
at present alluded to, was called b}’ the name of (Carles wore on, Tom Bain recovered much of his former 
Ilatflcld: but in the former portion of this work he dicctfulncss; and after the lapse of Uirccj'cars from 
was known, when a little boj*, to the reader as Charley the date of Tamar’s death, he began to listen with 
IVatts. attention, if not with interest, to the representations 

The first of the three ladies was about thirty-seven made to him by the Earl, urging him to the petform- 
ycars of age ; and her beauty, in the finest, chastest, once of a duty which it was now in his power to fulfil, 
and most devated Hebrew stj'lc, was admirabl}' pre- Arthur reminded him of Georgiann Hatfidd’s gener- 
servej. Thelapse of j'carshad only matured her charms, ons conduct in obtaining the royal pardon, — ^he assured 
and not impaired them : time had toudicd not the Bainford tlmt her ladyship no longer thought of him 
pearly whiteness of her teeth, nor dimmed the brilliant with abhorrence wd aversion, but would dieerfully 
lustro of her large 'dark c^'cs. Her hair was still of the bestow her hand on the father of her child, — and the 
deepest and glossiest jet, — silken and luxuriant, as nobleman moreover advised the alliance on the ground 
when wo first described it in the fourth chapter of our that the boy would then dwell with both his parents, 
narrative: — for she of whom we are spc,aking now. The death of Mr. de hledina, which happened about 
was Esther, Countess of EHingham. that time, delayed tlic negociations thus commenced; 

Convening with the noble Jewess — for she clung to but at the expiration of n j’ear tbo proposal was re- 
tho faith of her forefathers — w.as a lady whose style vived, and the necossacy arrangements were speedily 
of beauty Wios of that magnificent and voluptuous adjusted. In fine, it was settled that Boinlbrd should 
kind which sets the beholder at naught in his calcnla- abandon the name by which he had hitherto been 
lions and conjectures relative to the age of the oljcct Icnotvn, and assume that of Hatfieldr-that the bqy 
of his admiration;- for thongh fortj'-four years had should be thenccfbrth called in the same maimer, but 
passed over the head of Lady Hatfield, she was still should be bronght up in the belief that he was Boin- 
endowed with a loveliness that, thongh matured, ford’s nephew, — and that aRer the marriage, which 
seemed to have known only the lapse of summers and was to be solemnized in the most private manner 
sever to have passed through the snowv storms of os possible, the wedded pair sbonld proceed to the con- 
many winters. tinent, and there reside for some j'ears. All these 

And now we must speak more in detail of that charm- arrangements were duly carried out. Bainford— 
ing girl to whom we alluded ere now, and who was whom wo shall henceforth call by his wife’s name- 
leaning on the arm of Lady Hatfield’s son. B<fvish- became the husband of Lady Georgiana Hatfield; 
ingly beautiful was this young creature of seventeen — and, taking with them their child, who was repre- 
— with the aquiline countenance of her mother, and seated to be their nephew, tb^ forthwith repmred to 
the Saxon complexion of her father. Tea- lovely in- Italy, where they dwelt for nearly fifteen years. Thus, 
deed was Lady Frances EHingham, the only issue of on Adr return to London, only a few weeks before the 
th'o alliance which took place between the Earl and date up to which wo have now brought the incidents 
Esther one }’car after the murder of Tamar, and con- of our tale, all the stirring circumstances once nsso- 
scquentl}' eighteen j'cars previous to the period of which dated with the name of Tom Bain trero pretty irell 
wo arc now writing. Much of the description which forgotten ; and none, save those few who were in the 
wc gave of Esther in the opening of our talc, would secret, suspected that the pleasant, gentlemanly, good- 
applj' to the charms of her daughter, whose fordicad natured Mr. Hatfield was identical with the individual 
was high, broad, and intelligent,- whose mouth was who nineteen years previously had filled all England 
small, and revealing in smiles teeth wliite as orient with his fame. 

pearls, — ^whoseeyes were large and dark,— and whose M’hilcwe have been thus digresring, the sensation 
figure was toll, sj’lph-like, and graceful. But Lady amongst the crowds in Poll Mall has increased ;— for 
Frances Ellinghnm’s hair, though dark, was several the carriages of several eminent or illustrious person- 
shades less jetty than that of her mother; and her ages have passed along in their waj* to tho ro^wl 
complexion was delicately clear, with a alight tinge of levee. 

rich CiVnation appearing beneath tho dazzling purity In the balcony at tho Earl of Ellinghnm’s dmwing- 
of tho skin. room window, a degreo of curiositj’ and excitement 

Such was the interesting group of six persons sta- prcvmled which ccrtninlj' could not have been aroused 
tioned in the balcony of the Earl of Ellingham's on tlio part of the intclligont individuals there asscin- 
mansion. But while thej" are awaiting tho presence of bled, by tho mere display of gorgeous equipages. Lot 
the illustrious individual who is exjicctcd to pass us seo whether tho conversation passing in that 
tnrough Pall Mall to the Queen’s levee at SL James’s balcony will throw any light upon the subject, 
palac^wewill place on record a few short foctsthal “M'ell,” cxdaimed Sir John Lnscelles, almost in n 
will it^er less obscure to our renders tho interval of petulant tone, “ I wonder how much longer ypot 
nineteen years over whicli wc have thought fit to leap cynosure of attraction will be before he makes his np- ( 
in our narativc. p'enmnee? Truly, it was worth while for mj' friend 
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here, to drag me away from my experi- 
ments in order to catcli a glimpse of a foreign 
Prince ” 

“Nay, doetor,” intemipted the Earl, smiling: “it 
was precisely because this illustrious Prince is not a 
foreigner — but an Englishman by birth and a true 
Briton in his noble heart — that I thought you would 
bo pleased to join .those who are desirous to behold a 
3’oUthful ■ hero whoso name occupies so memorable a 
page in historj-.” 

“AVell, well,” said the ph3’sician, somewhat more 
mildl3': “ I will have patience — and .since 3'ou assure 
us that the object of all curio.sit3’ is indeed an English-, 
man ” 

“Surel3’ 3-011 can neither doubt the fact, nor be 
ignorant of his great achievements, doctor?” ex- 
claimed the Earl. “But if 3’ou svish to receive posi- 
tive assurances as to his Ro3-al Highness’s English 
parentage, Lad3- Hatfield will Eatisf3’ 3-011.” 

“Yes — trul3',” observed Georgiana. “ lYlicn we 
were sta3’ing in Ital3-, we not only became as it ivere 
eye-witnesses of the great Revolution which was con- 
ducted to so .signall3’ triumphant an issue b3' the 3-onng 
hero of whom 3-011 are speaking ; but we subsequcntl3- 
had the honour of forming the acquaintance of his 
Ro3’al Highness and that of his Princess, who is as 
amiable as she is beautiful.” 

“And now that the Prince has come to visit his 
native land once more,” said Charles Hatfield, his eyes 
flashing the fires of that enthusiasm which filled his 
soul, “the people assemble in crowds to do honour to 
their illustrious fellow-countr3-inan. Oh! how deli- 
cious must his feelings be, when he reflects that as an 
obscure individual he once moved, unnoticed and un- 
known, amidst the mazes of this great cit3-, — and that 
b3- his own brilliant merits ho has raised himself to 
that pinnacle of rank and glor3’ which renders him the 
admiration of the myriads now assembled to welcome 
his presence.” 

“Well spoken, my dear Clmrles,” exclaimed Lady 
Hatfield. “ Look up and down the street — it is liter- 
.ally paved and walled with human faces ! In the bal- 
conies on either side of this house — and opposite too — 
I recognise many ladies and peers of the highest rank. 
Yes — Charles, you are right : the feelings of the Prince 
must indeed bo joyous when ho reflects that this v.ist 
congregation of all classes has gathered to do honour 
to the fcllow-couutr3'man of whom the3- are so justly 
proud.” 

“History teems tvith examples of bold, bad, and 
ambitions men usurping power and decorating them- 
selves w-ith loft3- titles,” continued Charles, addressing 
himself partly to Lad3' H.atfleld and pai-tl3' to the 
beautiful Lady Prances Ellingham : “ but in the present 
instance wo have a 3-oung Englishman, of generous 
soul, enlightened opinions, and even rigorous rectitude 
of conduct, raising himself from nothing as it were 
and acquiring the proudest titul.ar distinctions. For 
w-hat a glorious elevation was it f; om plain jl fr. Kiclinrd 
ilarhham to Ilis Royal Highness Field-Marshal the 
Prince of Montoni, Captain-Qcneral of the Castcl- 
eicalan Army, and Jleir-Apparent to the Grand- 
Ducal Throne/” 

Sc.arcely had Charles Hatfield enunciated these 
sounding titles in a tone which afforded full evidence 
of the enthusiasm that filled his soul as he thought 
of the splendid career of Richard M.arkham,* rvlicn 
far-off shouts of -welcome and of jo3’ snddenl3' re.achcd 
the ears of the group on the balcony: — then those 

• See the First Series of “ Tiic JlrsiEBius or Lokdoii ” 
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.sounds came nearer and nearer, ns the crowii feuk up 

the cries from the direction where they cnmmcncf.1 

•and never was Royalty saluted with a more cordial 
greeting than that which now welcomed the hero ui 
C.astclcicala. 

“ Long live the Prince of Montoni! Gods.ave Richard 
JLirklnim!” were the word.s sent up b3- thousands and 
thous.ands of voices to the blue arch of heaven. 

In a siiort time a handsome carriage, drawn by four 
magnificent horses, came in sight of the spcctatoi-s in 
the b-alcony ; and nothing could now exceed the 011- 
thusiasm of Charles Hatfield, as ho once more beheld 
the object of his heroic idolatr3- — that fine young 
Prince -whom he had so often admired and envied 
when in the vast square of the ducal palace of Jlon- 
toni his Ro3-al Highness revievred the garrison of the 
C.astclcic.alan capital. 

The Prince, who w.as accompanied in his carriage 
bi; two .aides-de-camp, wore the uniform of his high 
military rank: Ids breast w.as covered with Orders; 
and in his hand he carried his plumed hat, which he 
had removed from his brow through respect to the 
generous British public from whom he riow received 
so enthusiastic a welcome. 

His Ro3-.al Highness w.as in the prime and glor3' of 
his manhood. He was thirty 3-ears of age : his dark 
hair, avhich ho wore rather long and which curled 
naturall3-, enclosed a forehead that appeared to bo the 
scat of genius of the highest .order; — and his fine 
black eyes were bright with the fire of intelligence 
.and the animation of complete happiness. His magni- 
ficent uniform set oft’ his symmetrical and gr.aceful 
figure to its fullest advantage ; and ho ach.nowlcdgcd 
with aft'ability and modest condescension the demon- 
strations of jo3- and welcome which marked his pro- 
gres=. 

As his equipage passed opposite the mansion of the 
Earl of Ellingham, his eyes were attracted to the 
b.alcon3-; and, recognising L.ad3- Hatfield and the en- 
thusiastic Charles, he boss-ed to them in a manner 
which testified tlie i)leasure he experienced at again 
beholding those -whose acquaintance ho Lad formed in 
the ducal capital of Castelcicala. 

“lie is certainl3' a ver3’ fine 3-oung m.an,” s.aid Sir 
John Lascelies. “ I have seldom seen a counteiianco 
so expressive of vast mental resources:” then, after a 
short pause, the wortb3’ ph3’sician added, “Iwoull 
give much for a cast of his head.” 

The Earl was about to make some reply, when his 
own name was suddenly shouted forth b3' a voice in 
the street; .and that n.amc, taken up b3' tongue aftcr 
tongue, was echoed b3- thousands of individuals who 
were -delighted to associate the stanch friend of the 
industrious classes of England with their enthusiastic 
-welcomings of the ro3-al champion of constitutional 
freedom in Italr-. 

“Long live the Mtir.sh.al-Prince of Montoni! three 
cheers for the Earl of Ellingham ! ” were now the 
cries that made the ver3' -welkin ring; .and these shouts 
were prolonged for some time, until the can-iage of his 
Ro3-al Highne.ss turned into the court-3-ard of St. 
James’s palace, and the Earl on his side avithdrew 
from the b.alcon3'. 

“You sigh, Charles?” s.aid Lad3’ Frances Elling- 
h.am, in a low and somewhat anxious tone, and speak- 
ing apart to him avhom she helieved to bo Lad3- Hat- 
field’s nephew. 

“lavas only thinking, dear Fann3-,” .answered the 
3’oung gentleman, “ that much and earnestly as I m.a3- 
strive to elea-afe ma-self, it avill never bo m3’ good for- 
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time to have such opportunities as tlic Prince of Slon- 
toni found for distinguishing his name and acquiring 
an immense reputation.” 

“Are 3'ou envious of him, Clmrlcs?” enquired the 
hcautiful maiden, in a somewhat reproachful tone. “I 
thought that \-ou reeked not for titles and high 
rank ” 

“ No — not when thej- arc hcrcditaiy,” hastily re- 
plied Charles Hatfield : “ and this assur.ance I have 
often given 3-0U in secret — because I should not like 
to m.akc such an observation before 3-our noble father, 
whose title is hcrcditaiy. Put I admire — ^3-03, and I 
cn\y too, the honours ivhich a great man acquires b3' 
his own merits ! Do 3-011 imagine that the English 
people would have assembled in vast crowds to hail 
and welcome one of their own ro3-.al Dukes? Ho, in- 
deed 1 , And 3-ct they seem as if thc3- could not tcslif3- 
their 303- in too liveh- a manner, when the Prince of 
hlontoni appears amongst them.” 

While this little dialogue was taking place in one 
part of the spacious dr.awing-room at the E.arl of 
Ellingham’s mansion, the nobleman himself was con- 
vening with his wife and I.ady Hatfield in another— 
the entire group having witlulraini from the balcoin-, 
and Sir John Lascellos having quilted the ap.artment. 

“ Yes.” said the Earl, in answer to a question put 
to him 1)3* Lad3* Hatfield ; “ I have understood that 
the Prince proposes to sta3- some weeks in London. 
The Princess Isabella has not accompanied him — her 
ro3-al pareiit.s, the Grand Duke Alberto .and the Grand 
Duchess, being loth to part with iier. The Prince has 
t.aken up his abode — at le.ast, so .stales the morning 
newspaper — at Markham Place, the house Where he 
was born and where all his 3-outh and a portion of his 
manhood were [vissed. Acccoriliiigl3-, as 3-011 desire, 
Gcorgiana, I will call upon his P.oyal Highness to- 
nionow; .and I will request him to accept of an enter- 
tainment at thi.s mansion.” 

“How did it occur,” eiKiiiiicd the Cotiiile.ss of Elliiig- 
hani, “that Thomas was not uith us .in.-t now to be- 
hold the progress of the Prince to St. .lamcs’.s?” 

“You know, dear Esther," answered Lath- Ilatfiohl, 

“ that 1113- husband luvc.s privnc3- .and .seclusion, .and 
cspecialh’ avoids .appearing in crowded iilacc.s. He 
fc.ai-j 5 to bo recognised,” she added, sinking her voice 
so ns to bo in.aiulible to Charles and Ladv I'r.ances, who 
arcre at the opposite end of the apartment : “and he 
Is perhaps right — although so main- 3-e.ar3 have elapsed 
since those occurronce.-i ” 

“ To which we will not refer,” interrupted Lord 
ElLinghaiii, hastils-. *■ Huiv viri- .scriv)!!-.!!- the 3-oung 
people appear to be conversing together,” he added, 
glancing towards Cluarles Hatfield and Lady Prances. 

“Charles has imbibed certain roiiiaiitic ideas and 
Hopes of distinguishing himself in the world," ob.sened 
Gcorgiana; “and 1 think it right to encourage such 
noble — such generous .a.spiratiun.s. Put vour charming 
daughter is evidently remonstrating with him upon 
some point T and vet the two cousins appc.ar to be 
much attached to each other,” she added, with rather 
an anxious look at the Ikirl, as if .she were uncertain 
how he might receive the observation, into uhich sbe 
*lirew a degree of sigiiilicanev. 

“doll h.avc mentioned a circum.stancc « hicli gives 
me niucli pleasure — 1103-, not 01113- iin-self, but likewise 
m3' de.iresL Esther,” .-aid the nobleman. “ Wc have * 
alrcadi* adopted it as the basis of 111.0113- happ3' plans ! 
for the future " 

“Yes,” obscn'cd the Countc5.s of Ellingh.am. em- 
phatically: “ an niliaiicc between Charles and oiu- be- 


loved d.aughter, would prove a source of felicity and 
satisfaction to us all.” 

“Arthur — and 3-011, too, dear Esther,” murmured 
Lad3- Hatfield, in a tone indicative of deep emotions, 
“I thank 3-0U for these assurances. All 013- earthlv 
anibition — 1113- sole hope, would be accomplished on the 
d.a3- that such an union took place. Alas ! poor bo3' — 
it IB distressing — Olil it is distressing to be compelled 
to veil from him the real secret of his parentage — to 
be.ar him at times question mo relative to his parents 
— his supposed parents, who are represented to bo no 
more! Y’es — and it is cruel, too, to bo forced to de- 
ceive him — to hear him call me his aunt — I, avho ajii 
his mother ! ” 

“Georgian.a — dearest Gcorgiana, do not thus aillict 
3'ourself! ” murmured Esther, pressing Lady Hatfield’s 
band in a tender m.aiincr, .and speaking in a tone of 
consolation and savect S3'mp.alh3-. 

But almost at the same instant a piercing scream 
burst from Gcoi-gi.an.a’s lips ; and she fell senseless into 
the .arms of- the Countess of Ellingh.am— avhile the 
E.arl, turning mechanically .and hastily round, beheld 
Charles st.anding close bcliind him, — pale — .a.stounded 
— petrified! I'or the 3-oung man had .adv.anced un- 
pcrccivcd — and bis tread unheard on the thick, soft 
carpet — towards the group formed by- Lady- Hatfield, 
the nobleman, and tlio Couiites.s: and his e.ars had 
caught these words — “to hear him call mo aunt — I, 
who am his mother : ” 

I'or a few inslanls he stood motionless — amazed and 
stupefied by what he had heard but, suddenly re- 
covering the power of movement and yielding to tho 
incfl’.ible sensations which were e.xci ted in his breast, 
he .spr.ang fonv.anl — and catching his still insensible 
parent in his .arni.o, he cried, “ Oh I my dearest mother 
— my btlovcd, my adored mother — open your eyes — 
look upon me ” 

“His mother!" exclaimed Lady Frances, over- 
whelmed with Mirprisc, and unable, in the innocence 
other virgin heart, to form even the slightest notion 
that might serve ns a clue to what was still so deep a 
my.stery to her. 

“Yes— my dearest Fanny,” said tho Earl, liastily 
drawing his d.aughter .aside .and .spo.aking to her in a 
low and rapid tone : “ Charles is indeed the son— and 
not the nephew — of Mr. Hatfield and Lady Gcorgiana. 
Hut re.a-sons of an imperious nccc.ssity — re.asons avliich 
you arc too young to comprehend, and too discreet to 
enquire into ” 

“ Jly dear father, 1 seek to know no more than it 
may please you to tell me,” inteiTuptcd the young 
lady, avitli a deti-.ien as .amiable as it av.as dutiful and 
re-.assuring: “and my behaviour sh.all henceforth be 
as if 1 hail not been aecidcnt.ally made tho spectatress 
of this scene." 

“You .are my own beloved — darling daiightcrl” 
exclaimed the E.arl enthiisi.astic.ally, as ho pressed his 
lips to the pure and chaste forehead of tho charming 
countenance that was uiitiirned so lovingly towards 
his ovm. 

By this lime Lady Hatfield had been recovered 
through the kind attentions of Esther; and, aw.akiiig 
to consciousness, she cl.aspcd her son to her bo.soni, 
niunmiriiig in a faint tone and broken voice, “How 
you have learnt my secret, Charles — a secret w hich — 

' But another time — another time, you shall know all! 
Ob ! Charles — I feel .so much happiness and so much 
sorrow — strangel3- blended — at this moment ' 

“ Compo.se 3-our.sclt', dc.arest— dc.arest paiciitl” ex- 
claimed the 3-oung man, his tears flowing frccl3' “I 





now Know that you are my mother — and I care to 
hnow notliing more ! Never — never shall I question 
you concerning the past : the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent, and the hope which gilds the future— these are 
enough for me 1 ” 

“ My poor boj’ ! ” murmured Lady Hatfield, strain- 
ing him to her breast: “I feel ns if an immense 
weight were taken from my mind — I seem to drink of 
a purer source of happiness than I have ever yet known 

Oh ! why did T ever hesitate to tell thee that thou 

wast mj' son ! ” 

And again she pressed him closer and closer still to 
her bosom, covering his brow aw' cheeks with kisses ; 
while tears flowed from the eyes of the Countess and 
of Lady Frances at the tonching spectacle — and tho 
Earl turned aside to conceal ids emotions. 


CHAPTER CXXI. 

Jtn. IIATKELD. 

In the meanlir.io Sir Jolm Lasccllcs had repaired to 
Ute library in the Earl of Ellingham’s mansion ; and 


there ho found, as he had anticipated, hts Irieua Mr. 
Hatfield — late Tom Rain. 

This individual was now in his Cflictli year j and he 
W!is much changed by time as well as by art. He still 
possessed the line teeth wliich caused the beholder to 
forget the somewhat coarse thickness of the lips ; — 
but the laugh that came from those lips, when he was 
in a happy mood, was more subdued and quiet than 
when the reader finst made his acquaintance many 
years previously to ilic present date. Though never 
inclined to corpulency, he had nevertheless become 
thinner; yet his form was still upright, muscular, and 
well-knit. In his calm moments, especially when ho 
was alone, a slight sliado of melancholy appeared upon 
his countenance ; — and he even sighed at times as he 
thought upon the past. 

These were the changes which the lapse of years 
had efiected in regard to him ; and the appliances of 
art rendered it still more difficult to recognise in the 
Mr. Il.atfield of 184G tho rollicking Tom Rain of 1827. 
For h's hair and whiskers were dyed a very dark hue ; 
and his attire w.as a plain suit of black. 

IVas he happy? Yes — to a certain extent, in spite 
of the shade of melancholy and the occasional sighs. 
His was a disposition originally so gay and joyooi 
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that it coulil not be completely snbtlucd — only niel- 
lonred doirn. Years of rigorous intcgritj’ — boundless 
cbarity — never-failing pliilantbropj- — and innunicr- 
I able good deeds, bad established in his mind a confi- 
j dence that the errors of bis carh- life rvere fully 
I expiated ; — and so complacently could be luok upon 

j the present, that he no longer reproached liiiii-'clf fir 
the pa-t. 

'I'liis rvas tlie usual tenour of his mind ; but, as vve 
have already hinted, there ivero noiv and then moodi" 
‘intervals in which thought became painful. These 
were, however, of no frequent occurrence ; — and, tlius 
— on the. whole — we-inay assort that Mr. Halllcld tvas 
happy. 

The conduct of Lad3‘ Georgiana towards limi, from 
the moment of their union, had been of an afiectionatc 
and touching nature. She studied to enact the part of 
the tender wife — the sincere friend — and the ami.ible 
■coman : and she succeeded fully. Espousing him at 
first solely on account of their child, she soon began to 
like her husband — next to admire him — eventually to 
love him. She found him to be possessed of numerous 
good qualities — noble and generous feelings — and sen- 
timents far more refined than she could possibly have 
anticipated. The terms on which he lived with her, 
tlicrefore, aided in insuring his happiness; and the 
fine principles as well as handsome appe.irancc of their 
j son, were a source of profound delight to them both. 

I Mr. de Medina had died possessed of great wealth — 

[ one half of which was bequeathed to Mr. Ilatficld. 
This amount, joined to Lady Hatfield’s fortune, ren- 
dered them vety wealthy ; and their riches wereulmost 
doubled by the demise of Sir Ralph Walsingham, 
Georgiana’s uncle, who left them all his fine estates. 
Thus their income might bo calculated at thirty thou- 
sand a-year; and no inconsiderable portion of this 
splendid revenue was devoted to humane and charitable 
purposes. 

When Sir John Lascelles entered the libraiy, as 
above stated, Mr. Hatfield hastened to welcome him 
with all tfie affoctionate assiduity of a son receiving a 
visit from a kind and venerable parent : and the wor- 
thy physician evidently experienced a greater elasticity 
of feeling towards Mr. Ilatfield than to any other friend 
whom ho possessed on earth. The one never could 
forget that ho owed his life to the science of the doctor : 
the other looked on Hatfield as a person whom he had 
actually restored to the world, and as a li'ving proof of 
the triumph which had crowned long years of research 
in respect to a particular study. 

“ My dear friend,” said Sir John Lascelles, when 
they were both seated, “ I have just witnessed a spec- 
tacle that I vrust candidly admit to liave been very 
giatifylng. The English are n most generous-hearted 
people, and are quick also in the appreciation of sterling 
merit. Tlie Earl’s name urns just now coupled with 
the shouts of applause that welcomed the Prince of 
Montoni.” 

“I am rejoiced to hear tliese tidings,” observed Mr. 
Hatfield. “ Indeed, it struck me, as the sounds of the 
mjTiad voices reached my ears in the seclusion of this 
loom, remote though it bo from the apartment whence 
you Iiave just come, — it struck me, I say, that I heard 
my brother’s name mentioned. For nineteen years has 
Arthur now struggled in the interests of tbo middle 
and industrious classes : session after session has he 
passed in review the miseries and the wrongs endured 
by the sons and daughters of toil ; — and what lias he 
experienced from the several Administrations which 
have succeeded each other during that period? Though 


Whigs and Tories have held the reins of power in their 
turns, the treatment received b3‘ nw brother has been 
uniformly the same. The most strenuous opposition 
to all his grand propos.als has been ofiered ; and when 
some liiilingp-iint has been conceded, 'tw.is a= if a boon 
were conferred instead of an act crf justice done. Rut 
althougli Artliur b.as thus f.iilcd in inducing tbo Go- 
vernment to adopt large and comp'’e'r;ensive measures 
for the relief, benefit, and elevation cf tbo industrious 
classes, he lias at least succeeded in giving such an 
impetus to Liberal sentiments out of doors — beyond 
the walls of the Senate-house — that he has taught 
millions to think, who never thought before, upon 
their political condition. Though baffled in the Legis- 
lative Assemhlj' — though thwarted bj’ the old school 
of aristocracy, and the supporters of those vile abuses 
which are summed up in the phrase ‘ tfie landed in- 
terest’ — though opposed with unmitigated hostility 
bj'the worshippers of ‘tftt wisdom ofoitr ancestors ; — 
nevertheless, Arthur has returned undaunted to the 
ch.arge. Kever disheartened — never cast down — al- 
waj’S courageou.s in the People’s Cause, he has fcar- 
lessl3'' exposed the rottenness of our antiquated institu- 
tions, and mercilessly torn awa3‘ the veil from our 
worn-out .s3-stems. The milliuns recognise and appre- 
ciate his conscientious — his unrvearied strivings in their 
behalf; and they adore him as their champion. Un- 
as-suming— i-honest — and free from all sclQslmess as he 
is, it must nevertheless have been a proud moment 
for my brother tvhen he heard his name associated ere 
now with that of the illustrious Prince who achieved 
the liberation of Castelcicala beneath the walls of 
Jlontoni.” 

“Tlie gratitude of the industrious classes is the most 
welcome reward that a well-intentioned and a true pa- 
triot can possibl3’ experience,” observed Sir John Las- 
cellcs. “The Earl cert.ainly seemed pleased with tbo 
high but merited compliment thus paid to him — al- 
though not for one minute did lie seek it, when he ap- 
peared at the h.alcon3’ ; for I noticed that he rather 
endc<avourcd to conceal himself behind the window- . 
curtain. But speaking of the Prince — he is a vsr3’ 
Imndsomo 3’oung man.” 

“ The Castclcicalans absolutely worship Iiim,” s.aid 
Mr. Ilatfield ; “ and the3* look upon him as in over3’ 
w.ay fitted to succeed the Grand Duke aVlberto, when- 
ever death shall snatch nwia3' that great and enlight- 
ened sovereign from tlie throne.” 

“ It was in the Castelcicalan capital that poor Jacob 
Smith breathed his last — was it not?” enquired the 
ph3’sician. 

“ Yes — in the suburbs of Montoni,” answered Mr. 
H.atfield. “As 3'on aro well aware, tlie poor youtli 
never recovered the shock which he sustained on learn- 
ing that he owed his being to tliat dreadful man — 
Benjamin Bones ; and the horrible Wiy in which that 
remorseless wretch died, augmented the weight of the 
fearful blow caused b3' that discover3’. Jacob scarce!3' 
ever rallied — Ecarcel3' over held up his head a-Rer- 
w.ards: the only gleam of happiness which he knew 
w.as afforded by the good tidings tliat we received re- 
lative to the Bunces— and even that was insufficient 
to sustain liis drcoping spirit. He Iimguished aw.a3' — 
for six 3‘ears he pined in sorrow, accessible to no con- 
solation that travelling, change of sccneiy’, or our at- 
tentions could impart. It was several 3'cars before 
the Gre.at Revolution, whioli, c.onducted b3’ Richard 
Markham, gave freedom to Castelcicala and raised up 
that hero to a princel3‘ rank, — it was some 3’car3 he-*'^ 
fore this glorious era, that Jacob Smith— for he alwaj-s 
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rotnincd that name — breathed his last. We buried 
l;im in a picturesque ceinetcry on the banks of the 
river Ferretti ; and a cross — according to the custom 
i of that Catliolic country — ms placed to mark his 
: Inst home.” 

I “Poor felloiT!” c.xclaimed the doctor. “He nras 
I ahvays sickly — and the discover}’ of his hideous 
i parentage, was too much for bo weak a constitution. 

I And now let us turn to another subject: — have yon 
I received the letters which you e.vpected concerning 
the various individuals ” 

“ I know to whom you allude,” internipted Mr. 
Hatfield ; “ and I have now before me,” he added, 
glancing at several letters, “ the correspondence relat- 
ing to those persons. Timothy Splint still rem-ains 
the occupant of a fine farm in the backwoods of the 
United States; and the last nineteen years of his 
existence have proved the sincere penitence which he 
feels for the crimes of his earlier days. He possesses 
a competency — if not positive wealth. By his mar- 
riage with the daughter of a neighbouring settler, he 
has a numerous family; and he brings up his children 
. in the ways of morality and virtue. Indeed, I am 
well aware that he has lived to bless the period ivhen 
he went through the ordeal of the subterranean 
dungeon." 

“You prophesied that he would!” exclaimed Sir 
John Lascelles. “Yes — those -were the very words 
which you used when speaking of him to me nineteen 
years ago. I recollect them perfectly; — for age has 
not impaired my memory, thank heaven 1 ” 

“ I now come to Joshua Pedler,” resumed Mr. Hat- 
field. “ You will remember, my dear doctor, that this 
man and his wife Matilda avere appointed to the 
charge of the Kddystone Light-house. There they 
remained for six or seven years — as indeed I wrote to 
you to this efiect a long time ago ” 

“ Yes — and then you sent them out as emigrants to 
Canada,” interrupted Sir John Lascelles; “and they 
continued to do avell. What say your last accounts 
concerning them ? ” 

“ They arc still happy — contented — and prosperous,” 
answered Mr. Hatfield. “ Their shop at Quebec thrives 
admirably ; and they have managed to put by several 
hundred pounds. Pedler says that the sweetest bread 
he has ever eaten in his life, has been that which he 
has earned by his honest toils. I have reason to feet 
convinced, moreover, that he is kind and good towards 
his wife, and th.at his only regret is their not having 
any children.” 

“ And the Buncos are still living in St. Peter’s-Port, 
after having acquired a competency in the Island of 
Sark?” enquired the physician. 

“Yes — they are still in the capital of Guernsey,’’ 
was the response. “Bunco tells mo in his letter that 
his wife’s health does not improve ; in fact, she doubt- 
Ic.ss received a cruel shock when she heard of the 
death of Jacob Smith — for it had been her hope that 
I ho might some day take up his .'ihodc with her and 
her husband — a hope which she however nourished in 
secret.” 

“ Bunco himself has never learnt the real p.arcntagc 
of Jacob, I believe?” said the physician. “Indeed, 1 
remember you told mo the other day that his wife, 
always bearing in mind the injunctions you conveyed 
to her through Mrs. Harding, had retained as a pro- 
found secret her former illicit connexion with Ben- 
jamin Bones.” 

“ Yes — it was useless to make a revelation which 
would only have troubled their domestic peace,” said 


Mr. Hatfield. “Harding divined the hopr that thn 
woman had formed relative to Jr.cob— and in his 
letters he communic,atcd his ideas to me. But even if 
death had spared Jacob, he would not have quitted me 
— no, not though it were to dwell with his o;vn 
mother 1” 

“ And Jeffreys ? ” asked the physician : “ what of 
him ? ” 

“lie is well pleased that he removed last summer 
from Hackney to Liverpool. The money he had saved 
during a period of eighteen years at his shop in the 
London suburb, enabled him to take a very handsome 
establishment in the great commcrci.al town in the 
north ; and he is carrying on a largo and flourishing 
business.” 

“Thus, in every irrstance, save that of Old Death, 
have you .succeeded in reclaiming those wicked people 
whoso reform you took in hand,” said Sir John Lns- 
cclle.s. “ Tidmarsh died tr.anquilly in his bed in the 
Island of -Alderney— and the others still exist, worthy 
members of society.” 

M’ith these words the physiemn rose and took his 
leave; and almost immediately after ho had quitted 
the library, the Earl of Ellingham entered, clo.sing 
the door behind liim with the caution of one who 
has some important or mysterious communication to 
make. 

“ Arthur, you have evil tidings for me ? ” exclaimed 
Mr. Hatfield, advancing towards his noble half-brother. 

“Nay— they can scarcely bo called evil, Thomas,” 
was the reply; “ and yet— ’t would perhaps have been 
better ” 

“Speak! Keep me not in suspense,” internipted 
the other. 

“ Charles — your son ” 

“.Ah 1 he has discovered his parentage I” cried Hat- 
field. “Yes— I am sure that this is the circumstance 
which you came to communicate ;” — and ho walked 
twice up and down the room in an agitated manner : 
then, suddenly turning towards his brother, he said, 
“ How did this occur, Arthur?” 

The Earl related the incident just as it had taken 
place, not forgetting the short but impressive dialogue 
which he had with his own daughter, Lady Frances, 
respecting the sudden and accidental revelation of the 
secret of Charles Hatfield’s birth. 

“ After all, I am not sorry that this has so hap- 
pened,’ observed the nobleman’s half-brother. “Sooner 
or later the truth must have been confided to my son 
— my dear son ; — and since the secret may still be pre- 
served in respect to the world and to those whom wo 
would not wish to become acquainted with it ” 

“Sir John Lascelles himself does not even suspect 
it,” interrupted Arthur. “ It is known but to our im- 
mediate family — and Georgiana’s honour is as safe na 
ever it w-as. The breath of scand.al canuot reach it.” 

“ Thanks, my dear brother — a thousand thanks for 
this assurance 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Hatfield. “ And novr 
let my son come hither to embrace me as his father : 
— but, Arthur,” he added, sinking his voice to a low 
and solemn tone, “ let him not enquire into the motivcj 
which induced his parents to envelop his birth in mya- 
ter}-. Enjoin him to forbear from any attempt to 
gratify his curiosity in that respect ! ” 

“ I hope — indeed, I believe that you have no painful 
ordeal o' such a nature to apprehend,” replied the Earl 
of Ellingham; and hai’ing thus spoken, he quitted the 
library. 

Two minutes elapsed, during which Mr. Hatfield 
ono-i more p.acc'.i the apartment in an agitated muniiCT- 


for, knowing the fine spirit of liis son, he trembled lest 
it should he checked or even broken by the mortif}*- 
ing suspicion that he was illegitimate ! 

“ A falsehood is abhorrent to me,” he thought within 
himself : “ and yet — if he should question me respect- 
ing his birth— I dare not avow the truth ! I must not 
confess to m3' own son that his being resulted from an 
atrocious outrage perpetrated 113- m3-sclf: — nor must I 
permit him to suspect the honour of his mother! 
Silence on my part, I now perceive, would engender 
such suspicion in respect to her ; and she must not 
lose one particle of the dignit3’- of virtue in the C3'es of 
her own oilspring 1 Alas 1 painful position 1 — and, 
Oh ! with what foolish and short-sighted haste did I 
ere now affirm that I was not Eorr3' for the discover3' 
which he had mado ! ” j 

At this moment the door opened, and Charles sprang I 
forward into his father’s arms, which were extended to 
receive him. • I 

For some minutes they remained silent— -each too 
profoundl3' the prc3' tojnoffabic emotions to give utter- 
ance to a syllable. 

“ I am proud— I am rejoiced to bo able to ca’J 3'ou 
by the sacred name of Father/’’ at length exclaimed 
Charles, speaking with the abrupt loosening of the 
tongue which was caused by a sudden impulse. •• But 
are you— are you well pleased that accident should 

have thus revealed to me ” 

“ Charles— my dear 103-,'’ infcrniptcd Mr. llntfield, 
summoning .all his firmness to his aid, "you must be 
aware that wcight3' reasons— the tvoightiest reasons— 
could alone have induced your mother and m3'self to 
practise a deception towards 3-011 and the world in 
respect to the degree of relationship in which 3-011 
really stood with regard to us. Is it sufficient for you 
to know at last that you are our son.’— or do you "de- 
mand of me an explanation w-lieroforc you must still 
p.ass ns our nephew 

" Oh ! then Lord Ellingham .spoke tnilv as lie 
brought mo hither just now!” cried Charlc-s, ill a tone 
of vexation i then, in another moment brightening up, 
lie added feelingly, “But by what right 'do I dare to 
question the conduct of parents who have ever treated 
me 60 kindl3- ? No — m3- dear father — I seek not ain- 
e.xplanation at your hands — I am content to obei' your 
wishes in all things.” 

” Generous youth ! ” exclaimed Mr. ITatficld. 
“TJiough you must p.ass ns my nephew, Charles, a-et 
in all respects shall you continue to be tre.itcd ns inv 
soul d ou are doubtless .aware that I am rich — vciw 
rich ; — and .all that your mother and nu sclf pos.'css is 
bequeathed to 3-011.” 

“ One avord, father- only one word ! ” cried Cliarlc.s. 

“ I have an ardent longing to ask a .single question — 
and 3-et I dare not — no— I cannot tutor m3- lips to 
frame the w-ords ” 

“ .Spe.ak I ” s.aid Mr. Hatfield, cmphaticalh': “Ic.an 
almost divine the question 3-011 hesitate to put to me.” 

“Ah! 103- dear father — I would rather know- the 
truth at once than remain in suspense, .a proa- to a 
thousand wild conjccturc.s — the truth regarding one 
point — and only one!” repeated the voung man, in an 
earnest and imploring tone. “ And imagine not,” he 
continued, speaking w-ith increased W'.armth and 
rapidit3-, “ that I should ever look less lovinglv or le.-is 

rcspcctfull3' upon my dear mother — if ” 

“ Set that suspicion at rest, m3- son," interrupted 
Mr. Hatfield, in a solemn manner. “ d’our mother has 
iver been an angel of innocence and pnrit3- ! As God 
B m3' Judge she has never been guilt3- of wcal:nc.ss 


or frailty- — no — never — never!” he .added emphati- 
call3'. 

“And therefore no stigma i.s upon 103' birth? ’’asked 
Charles, his heart p.alpitating — or rather fluttering 
violently-, as he aw-aited the response. 

“ None 1 ” replied bis father, witli an efiTort w-hich 
w-as, how'cvcr, unnoticed by the young man in the 
excitement of his own feelings. 

“God bo thanked!” exclaimed he, wringing Mr. 
Hatfield’s hand in gratitude for this assurance. “ And 
now- 1 seek to learn no more.” 


CHATTER CXXII. j 

-nvo or TUE nnABEii's old i-ihends. 

EucRLEnsnuiiY — a tortuous street, leading from 
Oheapside to "Walbrook — abounds in dining-rooms, 
-w-hcre for fifteen pence the “ City- man ” can procure 
a meal somewhat on the “ cheap and nasty- ’’ principle. 
There ’s ten-pence for a plate of meat, cut off a joint — 
tivo-pence, a pint of porter — a penny-, potatoes — a 
penny, bread— and a penny- the ivaitcr. 

The moment a person enters one of those cst.ablish- 
ments and scats himself at a table, a w-aitcr with a 
dirty- apron to his waist, and a ditto napkin over his 
arm, nvshes up, and gabbles through the bill-of-fare, 
just in the same rapid and unintelligible manner as an 
oath is administered to a juryman or a W'itness in a 
court of justice. 

It was while the preceding scenes w-ere taking place 
at the West End of Loudon, that tw'o gentlemen 
lounged into a dining-room in Bucklcrsburj-, and took 
Iht-ir places, facing each other, at one of the numerous 
little Cables that w-ere spread w-ith dirty cloths and 
strow-n in a random fasliion w-ith knives, forks, salt- 
.'cll.ars, pepper-boxes, and vincgar-crncls,-;-alI in pre- 
paration for the afternoon's process of “feeding.” 

.‘Scarcely had the tw-o gentlemen thus brought them- 
selves to an anchor, wlien the w-aiter darted up to 
them ns if the necc.ssity of .«pced w-cre a matter of life 
or death;— and, heedless w-hethcr the visitors w-erc 
attending to him or not, the domestic functionary- 
hurried over the list of delicacies at that moment in 
readiness in the latcbcn. 

“ Konst beef— biled beef— roa.st log of pork— biled leg 
of pork .and pease pudding — fillet of w-e.al and ’.am — 

beefsteak pic — biled leg of mutton and c.aper s.arsc 

greens — coliiflow-ers — and taturs. Give y-our orders, 
gcntle-mcii.” 

But were the rapidity- of the waiter's utterance pro- 
perly rcprc.-cntcd in print, his repetition of the bill-of- 
fare w-oultl more properly- stand thus : — 

“ Koast beef biled beef roast leg of pork biled leg of 
pork and pe.ase pudding fillet ofve.al and ’.am beef steak- 
pie biled leg of mutton and c.apcr sarse greens colli- 
llowcrs and taturs give y-our orders gcntlc-mrn .' " 

“ IVcll— what shall w-e h.ave, old fellow-?” s.aid the 
y-oungcr gentleman of the tw-o to his companion. 

“Be Jnsus! ’.an it’s afthcr boiled leg of por-r-rk and 
pare pudding that I am, my frind !” was the emphatic 
reply, delivered w-ith a ferocious look at the w-;dtcr as 
much ns to let that ind'mdual know- that he had better 
not have any- of his nonsense — .although nothing was 
fiu-thcrfrom the poor devil's thoughts at the moment. 

“Very good, sir!” cried the w-aitcr. “Biled pork 
and pe.aso pudding! ’’ he .shouted out for the behoof ok,/ 
the y-oung Indy- w-itliin the bar at the remote end of the 
room. 


“ And the same for me.” said tlie Irishman’s com- 
panion. 

“ Same for gentle-mnn.'” bairled the waiter, again 
addressing himself to the young lady just alluded to. 
“Ale or stout, gentle-nicn ? ” 

“Portlier — a pint ! ” exclaimed the ferocious Hiber- 
nian. 

“ Palo ale for me,” intimated his friend. 

“ Pint of porter and pint palale for gentle-mcii ” 
vociferated the waiter. “ Weggitubles — bread ? ” be 
next demanded. 

“ No bread — greens !” ejaculated the Irishman. 

“ Bread and potatoes for me,” said his companion. 

“ One bread — one greens — one taturs — ^for gentle- 
men / ” cried the waiter, thus conveying his last in- 
structions to the young lady who officiated at the bar; 
and the said j'oung lady sent each fresh order down n 
pipe communicating with the kitchen — her own voice 
being as affected and her manner as lackadaisj'cal 
as the waiter was natural, rapid, and bustling. 

But before the various luxuries thus commanded 
were hoisted from the kitchen to the b.ar by means of 
the moveable dumb-waiter that worked up and down 
between the two places just mentioned, — vre must 
pause to inform our readers — if indeed they have not 
already suspected the fact — that the two visitors to 
the dining-establishment in Bucklersbury, were our 
old friends Captain O’BIunderbiiss and Mr. Francis 
Curtis ! 

The gallant Irishman had noiv numbered sixty-four 
years; and although the lapse of time had rendered 
his head completely bald, and turned his whiskers and 
moustacliios to a bright silver, the ferocity of his aspect 
remained unaltered, and his fiery disposition was un- 
subdued. He was still the terrible Captain O’Bluuder- 
buss — ready to exchange shots with any one and on 
all occasions— and more devoted to poteen than ever. 
His form was as erect as when in the prime of life; 
and his military coat, all frogged and braided, was 
buttoned over an ample chest that no stoop had con- 
tracted. The captain had groini somewhat stouter 
than when we took leave of him nineteen years pre- 
viously to our present date ; but his physical strength 
seemed to have remained unimpaired. 

Frank Curtis was now forty-three. He also had 
“ filled out,” as the phrase is ; but his countenance, in 
fattening, had lost nothing of its ignoble expression 
of self-suffieiency and impudent conceit; and his man- 
ner was as flippant as ever. Neither had he laid aside 
any portion of his mendacious habits, but had rather 
added thereto by varying the style of his boastings 
and the nature of his lies. Ho continued to dress in a 
flashy way — delighting in a hat of strange appear- 
ance, and in a waistcoat concentrating in a yard of 
stuff all the colours which have existence and name 
upon earth. 

AVc must however admit — for the truth cannot be 
blinked in this respect — that there was a cert.ain air of 
seedincss about both the captai.n .and Mr. Frank 
Curtis, which neither the bullying insolence of the 
former nor the impertinent self-sufficiency of the latter 
could altogether throw into the shade. It was evident 
that they had lost the confidence of their tailors and 
hatters — and even Of their washenvomen; — for their 
garments might have been less thread-bare, and their 
wristbands a trifle cleaner. lYe s.ay “wristbands,” 
because those were the only portions of their shirts 
which met the eye — the c.aptain’s frogged coat and 
Mr. Curtis’s faded double-breasted waistcoat being 
each buttoned up to its owner’s throat. 


“lYaiter-r!” vociferated the gall.mt (ifficer, when 
about a minute and a half had cl.iji«od from the time 
that the orders had been given for the repa.-i 

“ Yes, sir— coming, sir,” cried the fimctionuy thus 
addressed, as he hurried uw.iy in quite anoUtnr di- 
rection. 

“Be Jasus!” ejaculated the captain, thumping his 
fist so vigorously down upon the table that the pepper 
box danced the polka with the mustard-pot, and tho 
knives and forks performed a pas dc qttalrc. " Is that 
boiled por-r-rk .and pa^e pudding afther coming to- 
daj' at .all, at all ?” 

“Just coming, sir!” s.aid the waiter, under no ex- 
citement whatever, though in an immense bustle — 'or 
waiters always remain cool and imperturbable when 
most in a hurrja 

“ If it do n’t come in sivin seconds, ye villain,” thun- 
dered the captain, “ I ’ll skin ye alive !” 

Veiy good, sir,” said the w.aiter, as ho hastened to 
attend upon some new-comers. 

“ The beauty of the French eating-houses is that 
the moment j-ou order things they appear on tlio table 
by magic,” observed Frank Cnrtis, in a tone loud 
enough to let every one present know that ho had 
been in Franco. “ When I was in Paris — on that 
secret mission from the English Government, you 
know, c.apjain ” 

“Be Jasus! and I remimber quite well,” exclaimed 
the gallant officer. “’Twos .at tho same lime that 1 
wint to offer my swor-r-d and services to tho Imperor 
of tlie Tur-r-rks — tho Sulthau, I mane.” 

“ Just so,” said Frank. “ Well — as I was going to 
tell you ” 

“ Two biled pork — two pease pudding— for gentle- 
men,” cried the waiter at this juncture, as ho set tho 
plates upon tho table, “ One-bread— one greens — one 
taturs — for gentle-mcn.” 

The captain and Mr. Curtis fell to work upon tho 
delicacies thus placed before them ; and after an inter- 
val of silence, during which the boiled pork and et 
cetcras disappeared with astonishing rapidity, the latter 
l(SiDing across the table, said in a low whisper, “It w-as 
a deuced lucky thing that I met ray friend Styles just 
now ; for if he hadn’t lent me this sovereign, we might 
have gone without dinner as well as without break- 
fast.” 

“Be Jasus! and th.al’s thruo enough, Frank!” re- 
turned the gallant officer, likewise in sottovoce. “ Where 
did ye appint to mate Misther Styles again this after- 
noon?” 

“ At a nice quiet little public that I know of— where 
there’s a good parlour and capital spirits,” answered 
Mr. Curtis. 

“ Ah ! the thrue potheen — the rale cratnr I” said t!ie 
captain. “ Well that ’s a blissing, at all evints ! And, 
be Jasus! I hope your frind Misther Styles will bo 
after putting us up to do a something, as lie suggisted 
— ^for,be thepower-r-is! Frank, it ’s hard work look- 
ing about for the sinews of war-r-r !” 

“ Styles is a splendid fellow, captain,” replied Mr. 
Cnrtis, smacking his lips after his last glass of pale ale 
— or "palale,” ns tho waiter denominated it. “ Why, 
God bless you! it was him who got up the London and 
Paris Balloon Conveyance Company, with Parachute 
Branches to Dover and Calais.” 

“ And how came it to fail ?” dcm.anded the g.allant 
officer. 

“Simply because it was never meant to succeed, 
answered Frank, in a matter-of-fact w.ny. “Theob. 
je-t was to m.ake money by showing the b.alloons and 
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pnraclmtos that 'vrcro to be used in the business; and 
the press took up tlie affair quite seriously. As long 
as curiosity ivas kept alive, Styles cleared upwards of 
lire guineas a-day by the- admissions at a shilling a- 
head. Ah ! he ’s a clever fellow — a deuced clever fel- 
low, I can tell you. But its pretty near time wo went 
to meet him : for, though he has n’t any thing p.articu- 
lar to do at present, he always pretends to be in a 
hurry, and never waits one minute over the hour for 
an appointment: — that’s the way he has got himself 
the character of a man of punctuality and business- 
habits.” 

” H’nitcr-r!” vociferated Captain O’Blundcrhuss. 

“ Coming, sir!” cried the functionarj’ thus adjured: 
then, nishing up to the table, ho said interrog.alively, 
” Chec.se, gentle-mcn 

“No. '^ffiat ’s to p.ay.’” demanded Curtis, 

The waiter enumerated the items in a rapid m.anncr, 
and mentioned the amount, which was forthwith dis- 
charged b}’ Frank, who ostentatiously threw down a 
toTcreign as if he had plenty more of the same kind 
of coin in his pocket. On receiving his change, ho 
gave the waiter sixpence — a specimen of liberality 
which induced that discriminating personage to dis- 
regard all the other demands made at tlie moment 
upon his services, until he had duly escorted the two 
gentlemen to the door. 

Upon quitting the dining-rooms, Captain O'BIimder- 
buss and Mr. Frank Curtis proceeded arm-in-arm into 
Cheapside; and, on catching a glimpse of the clock 
'jf Bow Church, tlic latter gentleman said, “ Wo are 
'n lots of time. It’s only half-past two — and we’re to 
meet Styles at three at a public in Fleet Street. So 
we needn’t gallop along as if a troop of sheriffs’ officers 
ivero at our heels.” 

"BeJnsus! d’ye remimber what fine fun wc had 
with the snaking scoundrels up in Baker Street?” 
iried the gallant officer. “ \\’hy— it must be npw.ards 

twinty years ago— or nineteen at tho lasto!” 

« Tes — and do you rcincmticr what larks wc land in 
tho Bench too, during the time that tho sleepy old 
Commissioners rem.anded me for?” said Curtis. 

“Be tho holypokcr-r! and I’ve forgo.'ten nothing 
of all that same!” cjaculalcd the captain. “But it 
was a sad blow to ye, my frind, when Sir Christopher-r 
died without laving ye a single si.xpence!” 

“ I c.an’t bear to think of it, captain— .although a 
dozen years or more have pa«cd since then. But who 
do you think 1 saw tho otlicr day, riding in her car- 
riage just .as if she had been a lady all lier life?” 

“Be Jaiiis! and ye in.ano Sir Cliristophcr's wife 
that was!” exclaimed tlie gallant officer. “Had she 
got the fine stout livcry-sen-aut standing up behind 
as usual ? ” 

“ Yes- and young Blunt was inside,” added Curtis. 
“ lie’s as lilic the stout footman ns ever a lad ivas to a 
middle-aged m.an in tliis world — tlie .»amc pudding 
face — sandy hair — stupid-loolting eyes ” 

“Now ho the power-r.s! I tliiiil: voii’ro too hard 
upon the footman, Franlt 1” interrupted the captain. 
“He’s not such an ugly fellow as you would he afthcr 
making him out. 1 don’t s.iy, tor iiisthancc, tli.il 
he ’s BO handsome as you, my dc.ir frind — or ye,*, so 
well made as me, Frank " 

“ Very far from it, c.iptain,” cried Mr. Ciirti.s. ‘ 1 
do n’t think tliat we ’re tlie worst looking chaps in 
Cheapside at tliis moment. Tliat ’s exactly what 
Stylos faid to its this morning. ‘ / team a couyk of 
ffcntul felloH’s like yon,’ s.ays ho, ‘ to join me in romc- 
thina that I hat'! in haini.' ” 


“We’re tho very’ hoys to co-operate with him, 
Frank 1” exclaimed the captain: “and what’s more, 
you and me c.an plaj' into aclie-otlier’s hands. ’Tis n’t 
for nothing that wo ’ve been frinds for the last twinty 
years.” 

“ In which time we’ve seen many ups and downs, 
raptain,” observed Frank, — “had m.aiiy a good dinner, 
and gone many a time without one — spent many a 
guinc. 1 , and seen m.any a day when we did n’t know 

where the devil to get a shilling " 

“Be thepower-rs! and liad m.any a rar-r lar-r-rk 
into the bargin !” said Captain O’Blunderbnss. “ D’ye 
remimber onr gitting into the station-house the night 
aftheryour dear wife left ye to jine tho old gintleman 

that fell in lovo with her, and ” 

“And who was kind enough to take her off my 
hands, children .and .all I” exclaimed Frank, laughing 
heartily. “Ah! that was a glorious business — that 
was — 1 mc.an, old Shipley rolicnng mo of my dear 
spouse and the five rcsponsibilitic.'.” 

“And didn’t I conduct tlio bargin for yc?” de- 
manded the captain. “Bid n’t I make him pony down 
a thousand pounds to prevint an action of cn'm. con. ? 
Be the potheen of ould Ireland — I did that s.amc busi- 
ness as n.ato .and clano .as iver such a tiling was set- 
thled in this wor-r-rld !” 

“True enough, capt.ain,” said Frank. “But it’s 
just on the stroke of three, I dccl.arc!” ho exekaimed, 
glancing up at Saint Bride’s, which tlicy were now 
passing. “How wc must have dawdled along! I 
wish you would n’t loiter to stare at tho gals so, cap- 
tain,” ho added, laughing. 

“Bo JasusI and it’s yourself, Frank, that ogles all 
the lasses that wo mate,” cried the captain, throwing 
back an insinuation that was intended ns a friendly 
compliment. “ But whidi is tlio place, mo boy? ” 

“ ilerc,” said Curtis, turning into a public-house in 
Fleet Street just as the clock struck three. 


CHAPTER CXXIII. 

A M.VX OF IIUSINDSS. 

MiaBuiiiiiJiTON Srvi.r.s was a gentleman of .about 
fifty yc.irs of age. Sliort, thin, dapper, and active, — 
with a high, bald forehead, and small rc.slless, tsvin- 
khng cj-cs, — he secinod n perfect man of business — an j 
imprcsiioii tli.at was mlianccd by a certain sly I:now- 
ingness which lie liad ns'iiiucil ycar.i before, and which I 
was now' habiUi.a! to him. He was uneducated and I 
ignorant; hut ho had studied the manner in which 
well-instnictcd persons spoke — ho compared their Inn- 
gnnge svith his own — and ho had nclnally weeded his ' 
style of S]iccch of the solecisms and grammatical | 
errors that originally characterised it. He had not, , 
however, been able to improve hiiiwclf in .spelling, I 
with cqu.sl facility ; and tliercforo he took c.sre never 
to write n letter. He always had some plaiwibic ex- 
cuse for throwing tliis duty in business matters upon 
some other jicrsnii more competent tlian liimself. 

Astute and cunning, he forehorc from touching on 
topics which he did not understand : but if the con- 
versation did turn, in spite of liis cndc.svcurs to the 
coulrary, on subjects w-hcreof he svas ignorant, lio so 
artfully managed his obsen-ations that es'cn those 
wlio knew him well were far from suspecting that he 
wac otlienviso than profoundly acqu.'untcd with the^^ 
matter under discussion. Evcir hodv thoua-ht him o 
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very slireird felloiv; — and bo bad a babit of looking 
ro knowing and critical wbcn any one was speaking, 
tbnt bis opinion, when subsequently delivered, was 
received with respect and deemed an authority. .. 

The reader may therefore perceive that Mr. Bubble- 
ton Styles was a thorough man of the world. lie took 
care never to commit himself, v In small money trans- 
actions be was always regular and correct ; he there- 
; fore escaped the imputation of meanness, and actually 
j acquired at a cheap rate the denomination of “an 
I honourable character.” The consequence was, that 
; svben be failed — which was vers’ often indeed — in large 
I transactions, be was considered merely as “ a spirited 
j bnt unsuccessful speculator,” — never as a dishonest 
I person. 

He had an office in the City: but svero anj’ of his 
I friends to ask, “What is Styles?” the answer would be 
J a vague generality— such a.s, “ Oh ! be is a City man. 
j’ou know — engaged in business and all that!” — a 
reply leaving the enquirer just as wise as be was 
before. And 3'ct, at bis office, there were all the 
symptoms and evidence of “ business,” — a letter-box 
at the door — a clerk engaged in writing at the desk — 

1 a pile .of letters here, and a heap of account-books 
I there — samples of many kinds of goods on the mantel 
' and shelves — mysterious- looking bales and hampers 
on the floor — files covered with dingy papers, looking 
j like invoices and bills of lading— and the words Bills 
( for Acseptance labelled over a slit in the board-work 
’ that enclosed the desk. Thus the place had a very 
' business-like aspect : • and j-et no one could define 
i what was the precise nature of the business carried on 
j there. 

i But wo have travelled to Mr. Bubbleton Styles's 
office in Crosbj- Hall Chambers ; whereas Mr. Bubble- 
ton Styles himself is just now in a tavcm-parlour in 
Fleet Street. 

' Tlie clock bad just Icpun to strike three as Captain 
, O'Blunderbn.53 and Mr. Frank Curtis entered the 
i public-house: and by the time they re.ached the afore- 
I said parlour it was six seconds past three, 
j There sate Mr. Bubbleton Stylos — with his silver 
watch in bis band, and gazing at tbeDucth clock over 
the mantel-piece, as if be were anxiously comparing 
• the two dials, and found himself much put out because 
there happened to be a slight difference between them. 

“ If I thought it was my watch that was wrong,” 
ho said aloud, apparently in a musing manner, but 
really because he caught a glimpse of the entrance of 
Curtis and Blunderbuss at- the moment, and he never 
lost an opportunity of impressing even his best friends 
with an idea of his punctualitj-, — “ if I thought it was 
my watch that, -n-as wrong, I would trample it to 
pieces beneath my heel.” 

“ Ko — don’t do that, old fellow! ” exclaimed Frank, 
advancing towards him. “Much bettor give it to 
me ! ■’ 

“ I would not do any thing so prejudicial to a friend 
as present him with 3 watch that went irrcgularlj-,” 
returned Mr. Styles, in a .solemn torje. “ But the fault 
is not with my watch, I am convinced: it lies with 
that rascally old clock. However, j-ou are only six 
sccond.s after j-our time : I should have allowed you the 
full minute — and then I should have waited no longer. 
Come, sit down, Cnrtis — Captain O’Blunderbuss, sit 
down; I have just one hour to devote to you. As the 
clock strikes four, I must bo off. What will you take?” 

“ Potheen for me, if ye plaze,” said the gallant 
officer. 

“ Braudj- for me,” observed Frank. 


“And wine-and-watcr for me,” added Mr. Bubbleton 
Styles. “I never take spirits until after supper.” 

The v.arious beverages required, were immediately 
ordered and supplied ; and the three gentlemen pro- 
ceeded to busincs.s, the parlour at the taveni— or 
rather public-house— being occupied only by them- 
selves at the moment. 

“ Well, old fellow,” said Mr. Frank Curtis, address- 
ing himself to Mr. Styles, “ what good thing can you 
put us up to ? ” 

“ A speculation that will enrich us all three,” re- 
plied the gentleman thus .appealed to. “ I do not mind 
telling you that I have been rather unfortunate lately 
in one or two enterprises — and I u-ant something to 
set me .square again. I have a few bills coming duo 
in a couple or three rnonths, and would not have them 
dishonoured on any account. Thank God ! however, 
I have no p.altry debts — no mean milk-scores — no ped- 
dling affairs. I .always .avoid them. Still I must 
make a hold stroke for the s.ake of my larger transac- 
tions; — and I presume that neither of you .are averse 
to earning a little money- easily- and speedily.” 

“Arrah! and be J.asus! that’s the most wilcomo 
thing ye could be afther saying to me, my frind ! ” ex- 
claimed the captain, surveying the speculator with 
deep admination. 

“ Now,” continued Mr. Styles, “I have been think- 
ing that we three c.an work the oracle well together — 
and I propo.ss ” 

“Wh.at?” demanded Mr. Curtis, anxiously-. 

“ Hould your tongue— and have patience, Frank ! ” 
ejaculated tho gallant officer. “It shall be your turn 
to spake prisintly. Well, sir— and what is it, thin, 
that ye’re afther proposing! ” 

“ A Eailway 1 ” returned Mr. Bubbleton Styles. 

“Civil a betther idea could y-e have formed! ” cried 
the captain, enthusiastically. 

“ Glorious ! ” exclaimed Curtis, in an equally- im- 
p.assioncd tone of approval. 

“Don’t be excited — take things calmly — in a busi- 
nes.s-like way-,” said Mr. Bubbleton Styles. “ It is 
now twenty- minutes past three ; we have forty minutes 
more to converse upon tho subject. Much, may be 
done in that ti:no. Here,” continued the speculator, 
drawing a skeleton-map of England from his pocket, 
and spreading it on the table ; “ you see this line ^ 
dr.aw-n almost longitudinally from one end of Great 
Britain to the other? Well — that is my projected 
li.ailw.ay. Tou perceive, we start from Beachy Head 
in Sussex — right on, as straight as wo can go, to Cape 
Wrath on the northern coast of Scotland. Of course 
we avoid as much as possible placing any portion of 
our line in competition with railway-s already exist- 
ing; but we shall have Branches to all the principal 
cities and manufacturing .towns, and Single Lines 
wherever they may- be asked for.” 

“Capital, bo Jasus!” exclaimed the Hibernian 
officer, unable to restrain tho exuberance of his do- 
light at this magnificent scheme. “ And ho what title 
d’ye mane to call thispurty little bantling of your’s, 
Misthor'Sty-lcs? ” 

“The Grand British Longitudin.al Eailway,” an- 
swered the speculator, in a measured and emphatia 
manner. 

Tho captain w.as so elated by the grandeur .and vast 
comprehensiveness of this denomination, that he rang 
thebell with fuiious excitement, and ordered tho waiter 
to replenish the glasses. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Bubbleton Styles, " having 
expounded my views, it is nec<y. 3 .iry to take into con- 
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sideration tlie mode of procedure. Of course I am 
the promoter of the scheme ; and to-morrow I shall 
register it. Tliis will only cost five pounds — and then 
the thing is secured to us. ‘ ProvisionaUij Itfyistered, 
inirsuant to 7 and 8 Victoria, caj). 110;’ — .and so 
forth. Capital £8,000,000, in 400,000 sliares of £20 
each. Deposit, £2 2s. per sliare. You, Frank, must 
be the Secretarj’ ; and you, captain, Consulting En- 
gineer.” 

“Is it an Ingineer ye’d bo afther making of me in 
my ould .age ? ” cried the gallant officer : “ for, bo the 
power-rs! I'vo forgot more than I ever knew of th.at 
samel” 

“ Oh ! the pkace avill be quite a sinecure — good pay 
and nothing to do,” said Mr. Stjdes. “ We shall have 
a regular Engineer, as a matter of course ; but it will 
look business-like to speak in the prospectus of h.aving 
'secured the vabtahle services of that eminent Military 
Engineer, Captain O' Dlunderhuts, of Blunderbuss 
Parle, Ireland ; who, having surveyed the whole of 
thc 2 '<roposed line, in concert with the Company's Civil 
Engineer, has reported most favourably of the scheme, 
and has ofered suggestions which will produce a 
saving to the Company of nearly half a million ster- 
ling in the progress of the works’ This is the way to 
manage business, gentlemen,” added Mr. Styles, 
glancing in a satisfied manner at lus two coinpanion.s, 
one after the other: then, looking at his watch, he 
c.xclaimcd, “Just ten minutes more to stay — and I 
must be offl How, wo have settled that I am to be 
Promoter— you, Curtis, arc to be Secrctarj-— and you, 
captain. Consulting Engineer. Tliis evening I will 
draw up the prospectus ; wo must have .about thirty 
good names for the Provisional Committee — and by 
to-morrow afternoon the document will bo printed 
and ready.” 

“You will not h.ave lime to call on the people to 
.ask them to let you put down their names? ” sail 
Frank Curtis, conceiving at the moment that his friend 
was going a tritlo too fa.st. 

“ Konsensc, my dear fellow ! " exclaimcjl Sir. Bub- 
blcton Styles : “ I know that I can take the liberty of 
Using the names of at least half of my intended Pro- 
visional Committee-men; and the others will not 
think of contradicting the prospectus, when they see 
that we have got Mr. Podgson as'chninnati.” 

“ AVlmt — Podgson 1 ” cried Mr. Curtis, almost wild 
with joy and surpri.-e. “ You do n’t mean to s.ay that 
you ’ve got Podgson ? ” 

“ Hot yet,” answered the speculator, with his cha- 
racteiistie coolness; but I shall h.ave him by this 
time to-morrow.” 

“ I thought that )’ 0 H had not spoken of your 'cheme 
to a soul before you met me and the captain this 
morning ” 

" Heither had I— .and Podg.'on is totally unaware at 
this moment that such a project is in existence,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Styles, calmly and dcliber.ately. " But 
1 know how to deal with him ; 1 have read his cha- 
racter from a distance; — and, although I h.ave never 
yet exchanged a word with him in my life, depend 
upon it I shall hook him as our chairman before I am 
twenty-four hours older. Three minutes more ! ” cried 
the speculator: then, .as if to make the most of the 
hundred and eighty seconds at his disposal, Mr. Styles 
closed the present interview in the following bn-incss- 
like and highly gratifying manner: — “You are both 
as shabby as you avell can be ; and you must obtain 
new clothes ns soon as po.ssible. Here is a ten-pound 
note for each of you, hloieover you must get re- 


spectable lodgings at once ; and you c.an give a refer- 
ence to mo. To-morrow, at three o’clock punctually, 
there avill be chops and sherry in readiness at my 
office — and I shall expect you both. Not a moment 
before three, remember — because you will bo inter- 
rupting me : and if you’re a moment after, I shall 
decline any farther transactions with you. So good 
bye — I have n’t time to shako hands.” 

Thus speaking, Mr.. Styles rushed from the room, it 
being four o’clock to tin instant; — and it is perhaps as 
well to observe that this perfect man of business had 
only made an appointment with his friends at the 
public-house in Fleet Street, because he had another 
gentleman to meet in the neighbourhood at six 
minutes past four. 


CHAPTER CXXIV 

OII.tKLCS IIATnilLD. 

It w.as past midnight; and in only one chamber 
throughout the Earl of Ellingham’s Bp.acious mansion 
was a light still burning. 

In that chamber Charles Hatfield was pacing to and 
fro— his mind filled with thoughts of so bewildering, 
exciting, and painful a nature, that he felt the in- 
utility of endeavouring to escape from them by retiring 
to his couch. 

This young man of twenty-five years of age, — so 
handsome, so intelligent, and with the certainty of 
inheriting vast riches,— possessing the most brilliant 
worldly prospects, and knowing himself to be the 
object of his parents’ devoted nfll'ction— entertaining, 
too, a profound love for the beautiful Lady Frances 
Ellingham, .and having eveiy reason to hope that his 
passion was reciprocated,- this young man, with so 
many .advantages in respeet to position, and so m.any 
sources of felicity within his view,- Charles Hatfield 
was restless and unhappy. 

The striking incident which had marked the d.ay — 
the sudden discovery that those whom he ’lad hitherto 
looked upon ns his uncle and his aunt, were in reality 
his parents, — the assurance which he liad received re- 
specting the honour of Ids mother and the legitimacy 
of his birth,— then the mysterious fact that his parent- 
age was still to remain a secret to the world, — all 
these circumstances combined to torment him u-ith 
doubts and misgivings— to excite his curiosity to a 
p.ainful degree— and to animate him with an ardent 
longing to penetrate into all that was so obscure and 
suspicious. 

It was tnic that he had promised his mother never 
to quc.stion her relative to a subject that might be dis- 
agreeable to her ;— for the moment, too, he li.adbeon 
s.atisfied with the assurances of his Icgitim.acy which 
he had received from the lips of his father. But when 
he found himself alone in his own bed-chamber — snr- 
rounded by the stillness of night— he could no longer 
check the natural current of his rellections; — tlie 
deep silence in which the mansion was enveloped — the 
.'ccluded position of his apartment- and the slightly 
romantic turn of his mind, — all united to give .an ini- . 
pulse to thoughts which were so intimately associated 
with subjects of mysterious and strange import. 

'J hen, many' circumstances, remembered in connexion 
uith his c.arly boyhood, but until now never before,,, 
pondered upon with serious attention,- recollections,’ 
hitherto vague and disjointed, — gradually assumed a 
more intelligible aspect to his ment.al contemplation 
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— mc-Tiory cxiirtod horsoll'ivitli all her cuerjry, to fill 
up blanLs aiul bring vividly fonvard those reminis- 
cences that until this moment had been like dim and 
misty vapours floating before the mind’s eye: — ho 
fixed Iiis gaze intently on the past, until the feeblest 
itliminerings a.ssumcd a bolder.and more comprehensi- 
iile liglit;— and by degrees tiic confusion of his ideas 
relative to his early being, yielded to something like 
tinier — •■o that ho became enabled to fit incidents into 
tlicir proper places and even maltc some accurate cal- 
culations witli regard to the dates of particular oc- 
currences. 

In a word, a liuht had streamed in upon his soul — 
illuminating many of the hitherto unexplored cells of 
his memory,— giving sigmficancy to recollections on 
which he had never before paused to ponder, and in- 
vesting with importatico various reminiscences that 
had not until this period engaged his serious attention. 

Naturally of a happy — cheerful disposition, — and 
intent on soaring aspirations relative to the future, 
rather than on speculations and w.anderings connected 
with the past,— he had never until now been struck 
with certain facts which, though having n dwelling- 
place in his memorv', had failed to occupy ids raedita- 
lions or excite any thing like suspicions in his mind. 

Ko.SO*'', — ■JI tsteries op London. 


Cut the incident of the day had set him to work, in 
the silence of his chamber and the depth of night, to 
call forth all those sleeping reminiscences — examine 
them one by one — connect them together — ^mako them 
up as well as ho could into a continuous history — and 
from the aggregate deduce a variety of truths in- 
timately regarding himself. 

All this was not done through .any disrespect for 
his mother or his father — any change of fueling iu 
reference to them. No: — he loved them the more 
tenderly — the more fervently, now that he know they 
were his parents, and not mere relations. But if he 
fell into the train of thought in which we now find 
him engaged, it was that ho could no more help 
yielding to that current of reflections than a child 
could avoid being carried whirlingly along the rapids 
of the Can.adian stream which had engulphed it. 

And now let us see into what connected form the 
meditations and recollections of Charles Hatfield had 
settled themselves? 

Scaling himself at the table, on which ho leant his 
clbowo, and supporting his hc.ad on his hands, in 
which 'le buried Ins face, ho pondered in the ensuing 
manner . — 

“My earliest remembrances carry mo back to a 
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period when I must have been about five years old ; 
and then I was accustomed to call a good woman 
whose name was Watts, my mother. Hut she died— 

I forget precisely under what circnm'tanccs ; and then, 
when I was nearly six, I was taken care of by a 
gentleman named Eainford. Yes — and he had a 
beautiful wife named Tamar;— and this Tamar was 
the sister of the Countess of Ellingham. Mr. Rainford 
and Tamar were veiy kind to me, I remember well ; 
but I was not with them long.- And now there is so 
much confusion in my thoughts — so mnch bewilder- 
ment in my reminiscences touching that particular 
period in my life, that I scarcelyknow how to render 
my ideas continuously accurate. I fully recollect, 
however, that he whom I greiV accustomed to call by 
the endearing name of ‘/atficr’— although I knew that 
he was not my father— I mean this Jlr. Rainford ,- 1 
recollect, I sa}-, that he was absent for some weeks, 
and that I pined after him. Then Tamar would re- 
assure me with promises of his return ; — but I rcraem- 
ier that she used to weep very much — oh 1 very mnch ! 
One day she put on black clothes — and she was going 
to dress me in mourning also ; but she cried bitterly, 
and threw the dark garments awa3'. Xext I recollect 
being taken to the house of Mr. de Medina, where I 
saw Esther for the first time— that Esther who is now 
Countess of Eilingham. The happiness I experienced 
that day dwells in my mind ; for 1 recollect as well as if 
it were but yesterd.aj', that all Tamar’s sorrow had sud- 
denly disappeared, and that she gave me the most e.ar- 
nest promises that I should soon see Sir. Rainford again.* 
And I did behold him again soon— but it was at some 
town in France, whither I was taken by Sir. dc Sledina 
and his t;vo daughters.f Then wo all travelled in a 
post-chaise and four— and wo repaired to Paris, n here I 
remember that the Earl of Eilingham and Jacob Smith 
joined U3.j: Xoxt wo wont to naa-re-de-Gracc — I re- 
member it was that town, because I have seen it since j 
and there Sir. do Sledina, Esther, and the Earl ofi 
Eilingham left us— Sir. Eainford, Tamar, Jacob Smith, 
nnd myself going on board of a ship.§ We were not 
very long at sea, but the next incident which I re- 
member was travelling alone with Tamar to London, 
There wo took up our abode at the countiy-seat of Sir. 
tie Medina.]] That was at Finchlej-. Wc never went 
out, I remember — but kept close to our own room, 
Esther and Sir. do Sledina frequently vdsiting us. 
How long we lived in this manner 1 cannot recollect: 
hirt now mj- mind settles with horror on the never-to- 
be-forgotten lamentation which, child as I was, struck 
horror to m3- soul as it echoed through the dwelling! 
For Sir. de Sledina and Esther had suddenh- learnt 
that Tamar — the good, kind Tamar — who had been 
absent a considerable time that da3-, was foulh- and 
brutally murdered. Oh ! how I cried — how bitterly I 
wept: but if I asked any questions — ^^vhicU I must 
naturally suppose that I did— they were not answered, 
or were answered V3guel3-. Yes — all particulars were 
carefully kept from me ; — and this was doubtless no- 
thing more than a mere matter of prudence — for I was 
but a child of betrreen six and seven 1 Sir. Rainford 
now came back to live at Finchlc3’ ; but how unhapp3’ 
he was 1 1 remember welt one evening — a very- few 
days only after the dreadful death of her whom I was 
wont to call ‘ my mamma ' — that Sir. Eainford, after 

* See Chapter LIX. ' t See Chaptar LXIV. 

t See last paragraph cf Chapter LXV. 

§ See Cliaptcr T.XXI X. '• 

J This was when Kainford quitted the packet-snip at 
Guernsey, aud commenced his career as the Blackamoor. 


a long conversation in vrhispers with Lord Ellingnam, 
suddcnl3’ turned towards me — caught mo up m ms 
arms— and covered me with kisses. Yes— that inci- 
dent has ever remained indGllbl3- impressed upon vay 
memory’!* It was followed very soon bv 1 Umar’s 
tuncral ; and almost immediatcl3’ afterwards - v.-as 
sent to a school at a great distance — for I remember 
that Sir. dc Sledina and Esther themselves took mo 
there, and that we tr.avellcd all da3’ in a post-chaise. 
Ah ! and now I recollect too— yes— it flashes to my 
mind, that before the3- left me 11103- chm*gcd me never 
to mention the name of Eainlbrd at the school ;— for 
my own name was at that time Charles Watts. For 
three years did I remain there. Sir. dc Sledina aud 
Esther frequently visiting me, even after she had 
become the Countess of Eilingham. Every six months 
I went home to Finchley for the holidays, and found 
Sir. E.ainford always staying at Sir. de Medina’s house, 
.and alwn3-s ready to receive me with kindness. Then 
Sir. dc Sledina died ; and we all went into mourning 
for him. I returned to school for another year ; and 
when between ten and eleven I was snddenl3- sent for 
Iiome — that is, to the manor-house at Finchle3-, which 
Sir. Rainford had continued to occupy- after Sir. dc 
Sledina’s death. But instead of seeing Sir. Rainford, 
as I had expected, I was t.iken into the presence of a 
gentleman and a lady, neit’ner of whom I had over 
beheld before. These were Sir. Hatfield and Lady 
Georgiana!” 

Here the y-oung man paused in his meditations, as 
if to fix .all his powers of thought with as much in- 
tensity as possible upon that era of his life whence 
dated as it were a new existence. But his ideas came 
rushing in upon his soul with such overwhelming 
force, .as literally- to hurry- him along ; and, obedient 
to the current of continuous .and self-linking refiections 
he thus proceeded in that silent history- which he was 
repeating to himself: — 

“jVndavhat were my first impressions on entering 
into the presence of hir. Hatfield and Lady Georgiana ? 
I sc.arcely' know now — for I remember that the lady 
snatched me to her bosom — folded me in a fond em- 
brace — covered me sritli kisses — .and even svept over 
me. It iv.as the first time I had ever seen her, to my 
recollection. Jlr. Hatfield then embhaced me in his 
turn, and svith as much fervour as if he had been the 
hir. Rainford svhom I had expected to meet and to 
behold! I was then, as 1 just now reckoned, between 
ten and eleven when all this happened ; and it struck 
me — I recollect it well — that there was a considerable 
likeness between Mr. Rainford .and Mr. Hatfield :— but 
then Mr. Rainford had light hair, .and Mr. Hatfield 
black, — Mr. Eainford had reddish whiskers, and those 
of Mr. Hatfield were dark as jot. Yes: those ivere 
my ideas .at the time ; but I suppose that they- were the 
offspring of a delusion. Hcvertheless, when 1 call to 
mind the features of that Mr. Eainford who was so 
good to me in my infancy, it even seems now th.at I 
can recollect a resemblance between them and the 
countenance of my own father such .os it now is. Still, 
this is most prob.ably mere • fancy ; — and I -wish to 
.arrive at tniths, not indulge in idle speculations. M’cll, 
then — to go back to that inten-iow, — that first inter- 
view between myself and those who have since turned 
out to be my parents, — I c.an call to mind each look 
they bestowed upon me — each word they- uttered. 
They- told mo that they were my uncle and my ilnnt 


• See first paragraph, second columi:, page 23 , of this 
Volume of the Second Scrieo. 
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— thnl they ■n'cro rich, and intcntlcd to have me to 
live with them altogetlicr thenceforth, and be recog- 
nised as their heir — that Mr. Eainford had gone upon 
a long, long voyage to settle in a far-off land, whence 
perhaps he should never return — and that they w-ould 
supply the place of the parents whom I had lost in 
my infancy and of the generous friend who had thus 
quitted his native shores for ever ! There was so much 
in the voice — manner — and language of Sir. Hatfield 
which reminded mo of Mr. Eainford, th.at this circum- 
stance materially consoled me for the deprivation of 
my long-loved protector; and I avas moreover just at 
that ago when kindness, handsome clothes, indulgence, 
and the change of scene which immediately followed, 
were fully ciilculated to attach me to those avho gave 
me so many enjoyments. Thus, I am afraid that I 
was ungrateful to the mcmor 3 ’ of Mr. Eainford — hj- 
loving filr. Hatfield too soon and too well, — for I could 
not then suspect that he was mj' father; — no — nor 
did I ever until the truth hurst so suddcnlj- on me this 
dav-l But, ah! it was nature which prompted that 
feeling; — andircmemhcrwcll howjoyous and happy I 
was when told, on the occ.asion of th.at first inten-iew, 
that thenceforth I must hear the name of Hatfield t ” 

Here he paused again, ns if in doubt whether he 
I had omitted anj’ detail, reminiscence, or incident which 
\ .should constitute a link in the narrative that ho w.as 
j cndor.vouring, in his progressive thoughts, to render 
as complete .vs possible ; — and solemnly — profoundly 
interesting would it have been for a hum.an observer, 
himsolf nnob.'orvcd, to have contemplated that fine 
and handsome young man, thus devoting the hnuni 
whiii others slept to the tnsl: of tracing, b_v mcinorinl 
(librts, his career from the dn.v.s of infanca- to the 
pre.'L'iif moment! But no es'O beheld him p.avc th.at of 
ilim who behoideth .all tliing.s, and who slecpcth 
iievi'r! 

“Scarcfly had I thus been taken into the c.aro of 
Mr. and l.ad\’ Gcorgian.a Hatfield,” — it wn.s thus he 
I'rococded in his continuous meditations, — “whenavo 
repaired to the Continent. Having travelled through 
Prance, we crossed the Alps, and entered the delicious 
land of It.ah-. The Sardinian Statc.s were traversed 
b\' us in that leisurel)' manner which allowed us to 
view ever}' thing wortln’ of inspection; — for .some 
aveeks wo .stayed at Florence, the capital of the 
beauteous Grand Duch\- of Tu,scan.v; — thcnco we 
journtj’cd to Eoinc, — and for several months did we 
sojourn in the Eternal Cit.v. But the hc.ilth of a 
young man who was with us, and whoso name was 
Jacob Smith, required a change of climate. Mr. 
Hatfield was deeply attached to this j’outh, who, on 
bis side, treated mj' father with the utmost deference 
and devotedness. The Eoman physicians recommended 
the genial air of Montoni; .and wo accordingly re- 
moved to the sovereign city of Ca.stelcicala. But Jacob 
.Smith appeared to have some secret sorrow preying 
upon him; and he pined away befoie our verj- eyes. 
Yei — ho And a secret source of grief: for I rcmcraher 
well now, that one night he uttered dreadful scre.ains 
.and ijaculationa in his sleep, v.diich. awoke and alarmed 
me— for I slept in the next room to him. I recollect 
that I ni.shed in, fc.arful Ic't his cluambcr had caught 
on fire ; and that before I could arouse him, he shrieked 
forth in thrilling tones — ‘Old Death — Ikxjamin 
Bones— my father/ No — not’ — Poor fellow, ho died 
soon aftenvards ; and I wept much — for he was 
always kind and good to me 1 But that ejaculation of 
‘Old Death — Benjamin Bones/’ even then seemed 
to touch some chord within my soul, as if .awaking a 


long dorm.ant but vague reminiscence : and now again, 
that name of Benjamin Bones — that frightful ap- 
pellation of Old Death,— Oh 1 they do not seem so un- 
familiar to me as if Iliad never heard them mentioned 
but that once, and by the lips of J.acob Smith. Were 
not those names, in fact, in some w.ay associated with 
recollections of a much earlier date? Did I never 
hear those names pronounced in my earliest boyhood? 
It appears to me that I did; .and j-et I vainly— oh 1 
how vainly endeavour to plunge m}' eager glances 
through tho mist — the dense, dark mist, which en- 
velopes that idea, — reducing the thought to a suspicion 
so dim and vague that I dare not adopt it ns a link in 
this history of mine 1 And j'et wiry does the name of 
Old Death produce a kind of shuddering within me, 
ns if the influence of a very early recollection still 
p.arti.ally remained? Wherefore docs -the appellation 
of Benjamin Bones seem more familiar to me, than I 
can possibly conceive a reason for ? There are moments 
when I appear to obtain tho le.ast glimmering — tho 
Ic.ast scintillation of a light at the remote profundity 
of this mystciy, — a light which for an instant seems 
to promise an elucidation of all I wish to know in 
that respect, and then becomes suddenly extinguished 
— le.aving me in a deeper and d.arker uncertainty than 
before 1 ” 

Charles H.atfield pressed his hands violently to his 
forehead, .as if to awaken I'ccollections that slumbered 
too soundly to be otherwise aroused : but ho could not 
conjure up nor evoke a single idea that was calculated 
to throw any light on tho obscurit}’ which enveloped 
every thing in his mind respecting tho two names, the 
ullcr.mco whereof thrilled to his verj' soul. 

“What mc.ans that horrible phrase — Old Death?” 
he .asked himself a hundred times: “and is it in any 
w.ay connected with tho name of Benjamin Bones? 
Is the phrase a name itself likewise? and if so, are 
Old Death and Benjamin Bones one and the s.amo 
person? Win’ should those names ])roducc upon mo 
a disagreeable cflcct, ns if I suddcnlj’ came in contact 
with a loathsome snake ? I knotv not :— and yet it io 
sol The more I ponder upon that night when poor 
Jacob Smith shrieked out in his sleep — the more vivid 
do my recollections become concerning the horror that 
convulsed him, and tho piercing — tense anguish which 
marked his tone I Oh 1 then, there must have been 
'omething dreadful — appalling — terrible in tho asso- 
ciations which tho tiamcs of Old Deaf A and Benjamin 
Bones conjirrcd up in the j-oung man’s mind at tho 
time ; and this Benjamin Bones must have been a bad 
— a verj' bad person. But wherefore do I say ‘ must 
have been?’ May ho not be alive now? In a word — 
what do I know of him? Nothing! nothing! And 
3 ’ct — .and j-ct, something seems to tell mo that I did 
know more of him once than I do now 1 Perhaps, 
when I was a child, I heard evil things said of him, — 
thing.s w’hich h.ave long since fled from my mind, Ic.av- 
ing on!}’ a general and very faint impression behind — 
and that impression unfavourable to tho object of it. 
Let me not then dwell longer on this point of my nar- 
rative — that narrative which I seek to compile from 
the mj'i'iads of ideas that until this night have been all 
scattered in my brain — never concentrated and reduced 
to Older until now! Yes — fiom that chaos of momo- 
ric'-’, I h.ave succeeded in rescuing reminiscences and 
thoughts suflicient to fi nn a somewhat continuous and 
connected history ; — and heaven must guide me, if its 
will so be, sooner or hater to clear up all th.at is still 
ob'.cur’, and gratity mj’ craving — ardent curiosity 
unto the fulic.st c.xteiit 1 But a\ licrefore am 1 devoured 
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with this burning desire to know all that there may be 
to know relative to myself? Alas 1 ’t is in my nature : 
the incident of the day just pa't has fiuldcnly aroused 
that curiosity within me — for I feel, I have an innate 
conviction that there is n rnystcr}’ attached to my 
birth, the elucidation of which mrrst some day or ano- 
ther have a powcrfitl influence upon my rlestinies! 
And oh 1 if it should prove that I am pursuing inves- 
tigations which must end in stamping me with the 
stigma of illcgitimacj", and bringing to light the dis- 

nonour of my mother But, no — no! this cannot 

be ! Jfy father would not otherwise have given me 
the solemn assurance that my mother is an angel of 
innocence and jmritv, and never has Icen guiity of 
weakness or frailty 

Again he paused : and now he arose from his seat, 
and paced the room for several minutes — agitated bj' 
the fear that lie was militating against the wishes, or 
perhaps even the interests, of kind parents, by ventur- 
ing to give full rein to the impetuous curiosity that 
had seized upon him. And yet — as ere now obscircd 
—ho could not restrain the ardour of that sentiment, 
which, more powerful than himself, ongulphcd him in 
its onward, eddying influcnec- 

Resuming his scat, — resuming likewise Iris medita- 
tive attitude,— and with his countenance again buried 
in his b.ands, — the young man took up the chain of 
his thouglrts from that point wlicro he had suddenly 
broken off to reflect on tiro secret and mysterious in- 
fluence which the words Old Death and Denjamin 
Danes produced upon him. 

“ I reached in my mental narrative that epoch when 
poor Jacob Smith died. I was then about thirteen — a 
little more than thirteen ; .and I mourned sincerely for 
him. Frequently did I visit his grave in the bc.autifni 
cemotciy avhcrc he was buried ; and often — ofleii as 
1 avandcred on the bank of the clear and bro.au For- 
retti, douar to whoso chra'stal margin that cemetery 
etrclchcd, — often did I iu.an'cl who that dcp.artid 
youth avas— and avliat secret tie might haa-e linked 
him to Mr. Hatfield! Years passed rapidly .aar.ay,— 
years unmarked by any incident on aa’hicli niy mind 
need pause to ponder : I grcaa- up— happy, g.ay, and 
seldom thinking of the p.ast. The bright and shining 
future — decked avith all the glorious and golden hues 
which a sanguine imagination could dca’isc — aa-as ever 
the topic of my thoughts. Oh I aacll .‘to I recollect 
that aa'heii betaveen eighteen and nineteen years ol 
age, I began to comprehend tlic nlfairs of tho great 
world— to study avell llie political condition ed nations 
»-and to ohscra'c that the Slate of C.istclcicaln I.an- 
guished under the tyranny of tho Grand Uukc Angelo. 
Then I longed to hccome a hern — to have an army at 
my command — to achieve tho independence, not only 
of C.-isteleicala, hut of all It.aly. These .aspirations 
continued until I bcc.amc .an cnthusi.ast in the cause of 
freedom ; and though of English birth, yet deeply — 
sincerely did I sympathise with the gcncrous-Iieartcd 
Castelciealans, when the treachery and dcsiiotism of 
the Grand Duke Angelo called a migbti' Austrian 
army into tho State, to besiege and overawe tlie 
capital 1 But Fravidcncc suddenly sent .a cbanipion 
to rescue a fine country and a noble people from the 
power of the invacler.i. No Castelcicakan native — no 
Italian patriot watched tho rarcer of Richard Mitk- 
ham with so much anxiety, such burning hope, and 
such deep su.spcnse as 1 1 'When I beard those per- 
sons who were his best-wishers in their hearts, 
shake their heads and declare that the Con.slitii- 
tionnl Cause could not possibly .succeed with so 


youthful a leader and such slender resources, I 
thought otherwise: — yes — I thought otherwise — be- 
cause I wished othenvisc. Then as victory after 
victor}* marked tho progress of the liero — Estella, 
Piacerc, and Abrantani giving their names to tho 
triumphs of the Constitutional Army, — I longed — Oh! 
I longed to fly into tlic presence of the conqueror, 
and implore him to permit me to wield a sword in the 
E.amc cause. But we were then prisoners as it were 
witliin the walls of klontoni, which was besieged by 
the Austri.ans; .and while all w.as disin.ay — confnsion- 
and terror around, I alone seemed to entertain a con 
viclion .as to the result. E'er was 1 mistaken : the 
Constitutional Army, under the command of Richard 
jrarkhani, advanced to raise the siege — and beneath 
the w.alls of Jlortoni w.as fought the mo=t sanguinary 
action of modem times. From morning’s dawn till 
the evening, hasted that terrific encounter; — but at 
eight o’clock on that evening the capital w.is delivered. 
Yet why should I now dwell on .all these incident'. — 
why det.ail to myself .all that followed? — the flight of 
the Grand Duke Angelo — the acccs-iou of Alberto 
to the ducal throne — and the subsequent arrival of 
Richard Markham, then Prince of Monloni, to settle 
with his lovely wife, the Princess Is.abella, in tho 

c. apit.al of the State whicli owed so much to him I 
Never — never shall I forget tho exuberant joy which 
greeted his return to Jlontoni; and to render th.at 

d. ay tlie more remarkable, the Grand Dul:c, his father- 
in-law, had convoked for the first lime the Cham- 
bers of Sen.alors and Deputies, instituted by the 
new Constitution previously promulgated I And 
the first act of those Chambers was to rccogni'c 
the Prince as heir-apparent to the throne; while tho 
Grand Duke .appointed him Capt.ain-Gcncr.al of tho 
C.asteleic.alan Army — that army which he had led to 
conquest and to glory! It was a joyous and a me- 
morable d.ay for mo wlicu Mr. n.atficld .and Lady 
Georgiana, having left their cards .at the palace, re- 
ceived an invitation to a b.all given by tlic Grand Diilco 
and Diieliess to celebrate the arrival of their soit-in- 
I.aw and beauteous daughter; — for I w.as permitted to 
accompany those wdiom I at that time believed to he 
iny uncle and my aunt. Then did I find myself in 
the presence of Royalty for the first lime; .and I w.as 
ngreenbiy disappointed and surprised to discover final 
condescension, affability, and great kindness of maimer 
were fully compatible with the loftiest rank, — for such 
was the bearing of llic Grand Duke Alberto and hi.s 
Diielics', ns well as of tho Prince .and Princess of 
Montoni. From tlint time forth I have become almost 
a worshipper of his Royal llrgliucss tlie Prince, — an 
ciUhiisiastic admirer of Ids genius, his character, ami 
his glorious acliicvcmcnts : — to me ho appears uiiri- 

v. allcd .as a warrior, faultless ns a statesman, .and esti- 
mable .as n man, — endowed ivith evciy virtue — every 
qualific.ation that can ennoble 1dm not only .as .an in- 
diviiUi.al who created rank and honours for himself by 
Ids Idgh merits, but who is also the most splendid 
specimen of Nature's aristocracy that the world li.as 
ever yet seen !” 

The young m.an raised his head .as ho reached this 
climax in his thought.s; and as the light of the lamp 

bc. ained upon iiis countenance, it w.as reflected in eyes 
brilli.ant avith entliusin'm and witli the glow excited 
by a heart swelling witli the Icfiicst .aspirations. .* *' 

“Oh ! shall 1 over bo able to r.aise myself to emi- 
nence?” he exclaimed, cl.asping Ids h.ands together, as 
if ill earnest appe.al to lieavcii : “ may I hope ever to 
make for myself a namo which the whole world shall 
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pronounce with respect and admiration ? Bat first — 
first.” he continncd, still speaking aloud and in an ex- 
cited tone, — “ I must satisfy this ardent curiosity which 
has seized upon mo! AViiorefore all these dreadful 
mysteries ? — wherefore do not my parents acknowledge 
me as their son, if I he realiy legitimate? — why am I 
still to pass as their nephew ? Arc- they ashamed of 
me ? — have I ever done aught to bring disgrace upon 
their name? No — no; and they gave me that name 
—their own name of Hatfield, and of their own accord ! 
But who w.as the good woman, Sarah AVatts, that 1 
used to call b}' the title of mother? — why was I cn- 
tnisted in my infancy to her care? — for what mo- 
tive was it that my parents never took charge of me 
until I was upwards of ten years of age? — and who 
was that kind and generous Mr. Rainford that I los'cd 
so much, and whom I have not now heard of for man}- 
long — long years? Oh! I must find the solutions of 
all these mysteries — the answers to all these questions ! 
Yes: — whatever he the result, — rvliatcverbc the con- 
sequences, I must tear aw.ax’ the veil irhich conceals 
so much of the pan from my view!” 

Charles Hatfield ro'c from his chair as he pro- 
nounced these last words with strong emphasis ; and, 
beginning to pace the room in an agitated manner, he 
was repeating iiis impassioned determination to clear 
up .all that was at present obscure and dark, when a 
remorse struck to his soul — producing a sensation that 
made him reel and stagger! 

For had not he said to Lady Georgiana but a few 
hours previously — “ I now hiow Jtat you are my 
nwther — and I care to know nothiiiy more/ Jfever — 
(I'-err thall I question you eoneerniny the past : the 
enjoyment of the present, and the hope u hiek yihfs the 
future— these are enonnh for met” 

And had not he said to his sire — '* J!y ttthal right do 
T dare to question the conduct of parents who have 
ever treated me to kindly ? Ko — my dear father — / 
seek not anyerplanation at your hands — I am content 
to olcy your wishes in all things," 

Clin'rlcs Hatfield was a young man of fine principles 
and noble feelings ; and the solemn n.aturo of those 
a'surances, striking with suddenness and force upon his ] 
mind, filled him with bitter regret that he shoidd have 
ever thought of violating such sacred pledges. 

“No — no!” he exclaimed in an impassioned mtm- 
ner, — “ I will not play so vile a part tow.nrds my 
parents — I will not render myself so little in my own 
estimation ! i.et me endeavour, rather, to flj'from my 
thoughts — to cnish, subdue, stifle this wicked curiosity 
svhicli has seized upon me — let me indeed be contented 
with the happiness of the present and the hopes of the 
future, and not seek to tear aw.ay the veil that conceals 
the past ! The secrets of my parents must he solemnly 
jircservcd from violation by my profiiiic hands : — how 
darn I — presumptuous and wilful young man that 1 
am, — how dare I institute a search into the private 
matters and histories of the autii jrs of my being? ” 

Then— enraged and indignant with himself, in one 
Fon/e, and satisfied with the timeous decision to rvhich 
he had come in another— Charles Hatfield hastened 
to retire to his bed, where the cxlmustion and fatigue 
of long and painful thought soon scaied his eyelids in 
tlumhcr. 

But svill he succeed in crushing the sentiments of 
curiosity which have been awakened within him? — 
or is ho already preparing the w.ay, by tliis night’.s 
long meditation, for a vast amount of sorrow to fall 
upon and be endured by many? 


• CHAPTER eXXV. 

THE imOJEOrUD ItAlLlVAV COMPANY. 

It was striking ten by all the clocks at the West 
End, on the morning of the day following the inci- 
dents which have occupied the five preceding chap- 
ters, when a cab drove with insane speed along a 
fashionable street, in that district of the metropolis 
just alluded to; and having stopped at the door of 
the best house in the said street, out leapt Mr. Bubble- 
ton Stylos, with a large roll of papers in his hand. 

“I told 3'ou that you would not do it by ten 
o’clock,” s.aid this gentleman, addressing the reproach, 
accompanied by an .angry look, to the cab-man. 

“Not done it by ten, sir!” exclaimed the astonished 
and indigmant driver: “vj', it’s on’y jest a-finished 
strikin’ by every blessed clock in this here part o’ the 
town.” 

“Just finished striking!” cried Mr. Stj-les, pulling 
out his watch : “ it ’s a minute and a quarter past ten, 
I fell j'ou Here ’s j'our fare.” 

“Tivo bob, ail the a-ay from Crosby Chambers!” 
growled the man, turning the money over and over in 
a discontented fashion in the palm of his hand: 
“come, come — that von’t jest do, if yots please, sir. 
Von promised me three bob if I brought you here by 
ten ■’ 

“ And j’ou did not fulfil the bargain,” sharply in- 
terrupted Mr. Stj’les, as ho hurried up the steps of 
tbo large house and knocked at the door, which was 
immediately opened by a servant in such a splendid — 
oiitragcoHslj’ splendid liverj’— that no other indica- 
tion w.as required to distinguish tbo mansion of a 
part'cnii— or, in other words, a vulgar upstart, “ Is 
Sir. Podg.son at homo?” demanded Sir. Slides. 

“Yes, sir. Walk in, sir. What name, sir?” were 
the hurried phrases which came from the domestic’s 
lips. 

“ A’ell, ain’t ye a-going to pay us the c.xtra bob, 
you gent?” cried the cab-man, as he mounted sulkily 
to his seat and drew a sack round his knees although 
it was in the middle of summer — so atrong is the force 
of habit. 

Mr. Styles deigned no reply to this derogatory ad- 
jur,ation ; but, having given his card to the servant, 
he entered the great man’s great house — while the 
cab drove aw.ay at a pace which scorned to intimate 
that the horse had become as sulky as its master. 

The hall was very magnificent : but every thing 
was new. The statues — the vases— the marble pil- 
l.ars — the gilding on the doors that opened into the 
ground-floor apartments — even to the liveries of the 
servants lounging about, — all was now! Mr Styles 
was shown into .a small p.nrlour, where the pictures — ■ 
the mirrors — the mantle ornaments — the furniture — ■ 
the carpet — the hangings, — every thing there was 
likewise new. The paint scarcely seemed to have 
dried, nor the putty in the window-frames to have 
hardened. 

In a few minutc.s the domestic, who had loft Mr. 
Styles alone dHri:)g that interval, returned with the 
intimation that Mr. Podgson would see him at once ; 
and the railway projector w.as forthwith conducted up 
a wide and handsome marble stair-case — through a 
splendidly furnished ante-room — into a iumptuous 
ap.artment, where the great man w.as seated at a table 
co.’cred with railw.ay ijlan.s, letters, map.s, newspapers 
visitors’ cards, .and Acts of Parliament, all scattered 
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about in a confusion, that had boon admirably well 
studied and jnirposc/y arranged. 

Tliejrapression of the newness of every thing in the 
mansion was strengthened in the mind of Mr. ISubblo- 
ton Styles at every pace which he had taken from the 
hall-door into the room where he now found him'^elf. 
It appeared as if Mr. Podgson — or Sir. Podgson’s wife 
— or both, had endeavoured to the utmost of human 
power to crowd the apartments, the stair-cases, the 
landings, and, in fact, every nook and corner, with as 
many evidences of wealth as possible. Pino paintings 
bj* old masters, set in bran new glittering frames, were 
hung in the very worst lights, and without the least 
regard to their relative styles, colouring, or subjects. 
Each room had two or three time-pieces in it; and as 
they were not in accordance with respect to the hour, 
Mr. Eubbleton Styles’s ideas of precision and ))unctu- 
alily received a severe shock when he heard ten o’clock 
proclaimed lialf-a-dozen difl'erent times daring the first 
twenty ndnutes which elapsed after he lirst set foot in 
tlie mansion. In a word, the entire aspect of the house 
was a reflection of the vulgar, nntastcfiil, and self- 
suflicicnt minds of the “stuck-up people’’ who, having 
gromi suddenly rich, did not know how to render their 
divclling elegant and comfortable tvithout making it 
gaudy and ridiculously ostentatious in its appointmeuts. 

Mr. Podgson was a short, stout, thick-set iimii, with 
an enormous stomach, a very wide back, and little 
stumpy legs'. Ills head seemed to be .stuck on his 
shoulders without the iiitcrveiiiiig aid of any neck at 
all ; and his features were coarsely ugly, and totally 
inexpressive of even the slightest spark of intelligence. 
Ills tongue appc.'jrcd to be iiutcli too large for his 
mouth, hi.s speech being remarkably dis.agree.iblc : in- 
deed, his free utterance soeiiud to bo imiiedcd as if he 
wore always sucking a large hiliipoji, or had an enor- 
mous quid of tob.acco stuck in his check. When he 
tvallccd, it was with the most ungainly •waddle tliat 
can possibly be concciveil ; and his clothes, though no 
doubt made b.v a fasliionable tailor, sate upon liim just 
as if they had been thrown on witli a iiitch-fork. 
Had this man been invested with regal robe.-i, — had he 
arr.a)'cd himself in tlio Tyrian purple which Koine’.s 
Emperors tvero wont to tvear, — ho could not have 
looked otherwise than a low vulgarian, — wliicli he w.as! 

Wo shall not pause for a moment to give any ac- 
count of the rise of Mr. Podgson from obscurity to 
that renown whiih the sudden acquisition of great 
we.alth established for him. Having sprung from the 
people, he turned against the people v lien he became 
a rich man. His property enable.! him to purchase a 
borough ; and the instant he found himself in Parlia- 
iinent, ho joined the Protectionists — the hitter enumic.i 
of the poiiular caiwe ! 

Had this man taken his place amoiig'-t llie Liberals, 
wo should not have rcmeinbercd his phy.sical ugliness 
and his iminense vulgarity of manners: ave should 
have admired and esteemed him. Hut he to loisoci.atc 
with aristocrats, — to squeeze that .squat, podg3' form 
amongst the “e.'tquisites’’ and the “exclusives’’ of the 
West End, — to atfect the most refined notions, and 

ape everj' thing fashionable, — for him to do all tliis 

Oh ! it is really’ too ridiculous — too ludicrous — too 
.absurd to permit us to l.ecji our countenance when wc 
think of it ! 

Persons cannot liclp being iiaturallj' vulgar, an.v 
more than than tiny can help being ugh", but the 
viilg.ar should not thrust theni.selvcs into those .scenes 
and spheres wheie tiny arc certain to rtaiid out in 
most ignoble luoiuiiienov, timely forcing on all be- 


holders the effect of the ludicrous contrast ; — neithci 
should the ugl^' adopt such an awful swagger and 
assume an air of such insufferable self-complacency as 
to render themselves most disagreeablj’ remarkable 
and conspicuous. 

Mr. Podgson had acquired his immense wealth by 
railway speculations; and the disgusting sycophants 
tvho invariablj' attach themselves to rich men tvith 
weak minds, had nonsensicallj' dubbed him the Itail- 
luay lAon / Had they called him the Uailway 
Elephant, \n uWusion to his unwieldy pi oportions — or 
the Hallway Hear, in reference to his manners — or the 
Railway Donkey, in respect to his intelligence, — they 
would have been more faithful to truth. But the 
Railway Lion ho was ; — and it was now in tbo pre- 
sence of this tromondous animal that Mr. Bubbleton 
Stj'lcs stood. 

Without rising from his chair, Jlr. Podgson, M.P., 
w.aved his hand with all the majestj' of a stage- 
moii.arch; .and as this gesticulation wa. intended to be 
a fashionable — no, a dignified mode of desiring Jlr. 
Bubbleton Stjdcs to bo seated, Mr. Bubbleton Stj-les 
se.atcd himself accordinglj’. 

Mr. Podgson then stared vor^’ hard at his visitor ; 
.and this was the Itailw.aj- Lion’s method of intimating 
that ho w.as “ .all attention.’’ 

“ I believe, fir,” said Mr. Stjde.s, in a verj’ polite and 
courteous manner — but without aiy thing like cringing 
servilit}', — “ I believe, sir, that j'ou last night received 
a letter from Alderman Tripes ” 

“Olil ah!” exclniincd Mr. Podgson, in his thick 
voice; “I remember! Mj’ verj’ particiil.ar .and inti- 
mate friend, Mr. Alderman Tripes, assures mo in his 
communication that j'ou have a famous project on the 
t.ajipj- ” 

Mr. Podg.-.on meant tapis — but could not precisely’ 
achieve the correct promiiicintion. 

“And th.it project I shall h.avo much pleasure in 
.•'Ubmitting to you, sir,” added Mr. Stt'lc.s, proceeding ' 
to unfold the large roll of papers which ho h.ad brought 1 
with him. j 

“Well — I do n’t mind — that if, to oblccgc you, I ’ll | 
just look over them,” said Mr. Podgson, in an in- i 
dillcrcnt— careless waj'. “But,” ho added, glancing 
at tile elegant watch which ho drew vrith afi'oeted 
negligence from his waistcoat pocketj “I’ve got an 
appointment at a quarter to eleven — and I mu.«t be 
punctual to the rendv-'wuo.” 

Mr. St vlcs ai'iircd the great man that ho would not 
detain him a moiiieiit bct'oiid the time named for the 
remlee-vous ; .and. spreading his pl.ms and maps upon | 
the table, the small .^peculator began to explain his ■ 
objects and views to tlie largo capitalist. | 

“ Who’s the eiigiiiccr? ” enquired the latter: then, | 
looking at the corner of the plan, and perceiving the 
name, he cried, “ Oh ! Uiimmerle^- — eh ? ^^'cll — he ’s 
n good man — a ver^’ good man ! I was t.alkiiig to 
Lord Noodletoii tlie other da}’ about him — Lord Moo- 
dleton and me are inliiiiatc friends, c'oii know — ver^- 
intimate ” 

“ His lordship has reason to bo proud of your filciid- 
.ship, fir.” obM'rved Mr. Stylc.s, adroitls' availing liim- 
Eclf of the opportunity to pay a compliment. 

“Ilem! well — Noodlctoii doc.s seem grateful,'’ said 
the Itailwaj' Lion, glancing complacciitlj' at one of his 
boot.s. “But, .about tlii.s .spec of your’s, Jlr. St^'lcs? 
.Shall J'OU h.avea good list of Provi.-ioii.al Committee?’’ 

“ pimt-ratc, sir — cspociallj' if j'ou v.’ill condescend 
to head it,” rctiii'iicd llic small speculator with a bow 
to the great one. 
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, ' \VcU— we shall see ! ” exclaimed Mr. Podgson. 

' •' But fir.-t as to the proh.abilily of success? Let me 

' just ma'te .a calculation or two — nothing is done with- 
I rut calculations; and I’m rayther quick at figures. 

' Mow, your e.apital is £8,000,000 in 400,000 sh.ares. 

• Gi'-d! Deposit, £2 2j. per .share. Goodag.ain! But 
I r.lo'.it the expenses and receipts — the outlay and the 
' incomings, omvhich sve may reckon with certainty? 

Lr t me sec — twice two ’s four — and twice four ’s eight 
1 — and nine times nine ’s eight}' one — and eleven times 
j eleven ’.s a hundred and twenty one — that give.s us five 
hundred thousand there — then there's two hundred 

I thou'.andhcre IVell 1 ’’cried the great man,suddenly 

i iutormpting himself in the midst of c.alculations avhich, 

I thongli they averc as unintelligible as the Ciiinesc lan- 
I guage to Mr. Styles, it is to be hoped were a trifle more 
comprehensive to the gentleman who was m.aking 
them in aiuu.sing, b.alf- whispering tone, and counting 
ms'stcriousl Y on his fingers at the same time : — “ avcll 1” 
he” cried, suddenly desisting from tlic arithmctic.al pro- 
cess with the satisfied air of a man who had arrived 
at a conviction by means of the most subtle considera- 
. tions, — “ avell, I do think it will succeed, Mr. Styles — 
and I 1 ” 

“■ dViil condescend to become our Chairman, Mr. 
Podgson?” said the other, finishing the sentence which 
the Kailway Lion’s extreme modesty and sensitive 
^ ba'bfulncss had kft thus incomplete. “I .am well 
j avrare. sir, — and the public arc well aware likcwdse — that 
1 you have entered into the grand aff.drs of the Kailw.ay 
iVorld wdth no interested motive, — that you never 
tnik a' single share with the idea of making it 
a means of gain! No— .sir— your views have licen 
wholly and solely to benefit your fellow countra-mcn. 
Indoc'd, you yoiirselfhavc proclaimed as much in your 
place ill tin House of Common.' — and the civilised 
avorld echoes with the mighty truth ! You arc a 
heiiof.vctor, .'■ir— a phil.anthropist — a patriot; .and no 
f irdid ideas ever influenced yoitl It is upon this 
ground, and on this ground only, — avitliout even 
a enturiug to hint that there will bo five thousand 
shares reserved for the Chairman and Provisional 
• Committee-men, and that they are certain to rise to a 
high premium tho moment they are issued, — without 
daring to mention such a thing in ooiir presence, sir 
— but relying .solely on your known readincs.a to 
countenance every fair — legitimate — and honourable 
undertaking which promises to benefit our fellow-men 
and produce fifty per cent. proDbi, — ^’t is upon thc'c 
grounds, Mr. Podgson, that I solicit you to become 
the Cliairman of tlic Grand British Longitudinal 
Railway ! ” 

Mr. Styles narrowly watched the ctfcct svhicli this 
niagnih.queiit oration produced upon the Kailw.ay 
Lion ; and ns be belicld the fat, ignoble, vulgar coun- 
tenance of tli.at stupendous nnimal slowly expanding 
witli ratisfactioii, he know tli.at ho was ns sure of 
nailing Mr. Podg-'on for a Chairrani'.ashc was sine of 
seeing Captain O'Blundcrbnss and Jlr. Pr ink Ciirti.s 
in the afternoon at three o’cloclc to partnlic of chops 
and sherry at Crosby Hall Chambers. 

Nor w.a.s Mr. Buhbleton Styles mistaken. In na 
dignified a manner as it svas in his nature to assume, 
and in a.s good English a.s it svas in his power to 
employ, the great Jlr. Podgson gave Iii.s assent to the 
proposition ; .and Mr. Styles was already in the midst 
of a set .speech of thanlcs, when a pompoiis-looldng 
iivery-Fcrvaiit entered the room. 

” Well, Tliomas — what now ? ” demanded Mr. I’odg- 
ton. 
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“Please, sir,” answered the domestic, whoso coun- 
tenance denoted ofi'ended dignity and wounded pride, 

“ llicre 'b a troublesome gentleman down below who 
s.ay3 lie must and w ill have a binterwiew with you, 
sirr ” 

“ Must and will ! ” ejaculated the Railway Lion, 
sinking back in his chair avitli an amazement avbicb 
could not have been greater had some one rushed in 
to tell him that the Chinese had invaded England and 
made a Mandarin Lord Mayor of London. 

“Yes, sir — must and will!” groaned the horrified 
domestic. 

“ IVcll — I never beard sucli impudence in my life ! ” 
c.xclaiincd Jlr. Buhbleton Styles, affecting the deepest 
indignation — a little piece of liypocrisj’ ivliich com- 
pletely won the Railway Lion’s heart. 

“ And does this ferson — for you was wrong to c.all 
him a timtleman, John,” said Mr. Podgson, somewhat 
recovering fiom bis stupefaction, — “ does this person, 
who must and will sec me — ms, John — me, Mr. Styles, 
— docs tills person, 1 say, give bis name or business? ” 

“Please, sir, bo gave me his card,” returned the 
flunkey ; “ and here it be.” 

The Iiigb and mighty Railway Lion took tlio 
pastebo.ard between the tips of his thumb and fore- 
finger; and ha%'ing glanced nt it, he tossed it with 
sublime scorn into a waste-paper basket, exclaiming 
ill his rough, disagreeable voice, “ Jlr. Clarence 'V'illicrB 
— eh? IVell — 1 suppose I'd better sec him. Don’t 
move, Mr. Styles : you shall just see bow I ’ll serve the 
insolent fellow that must and will have on interview 
with jib! ” 

TIio domestic retreated without turning bis back 
upon his master, — or, in otlicr words, stepped back- 
wards to the door, as if ho were quitting tlie presence 
of Royalty; and Mr. Styles again vented hiswell- 
atfected indignation and surprise tliat “ people should 
be so hold and inconsiderate ns to obtrude themselves 
into tho presence of hlr. Podgson in such a manner.” 

“ Bold and inconsiderate ! ” repeated the Railway 
Lion. “ It IS owdacious and intolerable.” 

“ Shameful 1 ” cried Mr. Styles. 

“ Perfectly insupportable ! ” vociferated Sir. Podg- 
son. 

“ Monstrous in tho c.xtrcmc 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Bub- 
bleton Styles, actually working himself up into a 
passion. 

“ But I ’ll put a stop to It 1 ” continued tho Railway 
Lion, dealing a tremendous blow with his clenched fist 
upon tlic table ; “ 1 ’ll bring in a Bill next Session, 
Mr. Styles, to protect public men from insolent in- 
trusion I ” 

“ It will serve tho Bcoiindrels quite right, my dear 
sir,” responded the small speculator, approvingly. 

“By Cad! I’il pay tho reskels otf for it!” ex- 
claimed the miglity man, who could command hun- 
dreds of tlious.ands of pounds, but not the minutest 
fraction of his temper. 

The door now opened again ; and tlio pompous do- 
mestic, who.so countenance was expressive of deep 
indignation, ushered in tiie reader’s old friend — Mr. 
Clarence Villicrs, — now a fine, handsome man, in tho 
lirimc of life. 

“Well, sir — and what do you want?” demanded 
Jlr. Podgson, with all tliu overbc.aring insolence of a 

contemptible ;i«i'i'CMtt. 

“ In the first place, sir,” replied Clarence, speaking 
ill a lirm hut gcntlemaiil}' tunc, and glancing towards 
the S'Tv.aiit wlio lingered near tliu door, “ I must take 
the, iiljcrty of advising you to recommend your lacqueys 
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to treat at least %yith re'jpcct, if not with courtesy, 
those persons Tvhom business may bring to3’our house ; 
for I can assure j'ou that it required no ordinary for- 
bearance on my part to restrain mj’ band from las'ing 
this cane across his shoulders.’' 

“Wiat, sir — j-ou dare, sir ” stammered Jlr. 

Podgson, his vast, ignoble countenance becoming the 
colour of scarlet, 

“I dare cliastise an}’ one svlio is insolent to me, be 
be vho or u-bat he maj’, sir,” ansivered Villiers, in a 
a'cry significant vaj’, and in so determined a tone, too, 
that tire pompons domestic evaporated and the Rail- 
way Lion -was struck speechless n’ith amazement — for 
he felt as if he ivere literally bearded in his den! 
“ Being m3'self a gentleman by birth and education, 
and I hope in manners and conduct, I am accustomed 
to treat my equals ivitli courtesy and my inferiors 
with kindness; and I will tolerate insult from neither. 
But enough of that subject, Mr. Podgson,” continued 
Tiliiors: “the object of m}’ visit is soon explained. 
For man}’ 3’cars I have enjo3’eda confidential situation 
in the service of the Earl of Ellingliam " 

“ Ohl I really beg your pardon/ Mr. Villiers 1 ” ex- 
claimed the Railway Lion, with a start as if the piles 
of a voltaic battery had suddenly been applied to his 
uuwield}’ carcase. “ I w.as n’t aware tliat you knew 

Lord Ellingliam — or else But pra}’ take a chair, 

Mr. Villiers." 

“ Thank 3’ou, sir— I ivould rather stand,” answered 
Clarence, in a cold — almost contemptuous tone; for 
ho .saw full well that this sudden politeness ivas not 
paid to himself, but to bis connexion with aristocracy. 
“ Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Podgson, I returned from 
the country by the IVestern Provinces Railway; and 
I was most anxious to reach London at the usual 
hour for tho arrival of that particular train, inasmuch 
as the business which I had in hand for m}’ noble em- 
ployer was urgent and pressing. Conceive, then, ni}’ 
annoyance when tho train stopped for three quarters 
of an hour at a midway station — and without an}’ 
substantial reason. I remonstrated with the persons 
on duty at that station : I even alighted, and saw the 
clerk. Several other gentlemen, whoso time was like- 
wise precious, joined mo in my endeavours to prevent 
farther delay,— hut all in vain ! Ai d tlie excuse was 
— that the train had to %vait for a basket of fruit for 
Mrs. PodgsiAi, the ladg of the Chairman of the Com- 
Jiang / Kow, sir, witli all possible respect for the fair 
sox, I submit to you that it is toq bad ” 

“ And pray, sir,” interrupted the mighty Eailw’ay 
Lion, flying into a furious passion, “ why should not 
my wife receive her fruit in time? By Gad! sir— 
the train should have availed an hour for it, had it 
been necessary ; and it avould Iiave been as much as 
llio situations of the guard and enginoor avere avorth 
to have continued the journey witliout that basket!” 

“Then you mean me to understand, sir,” said 
Aniliers, in a calm and gentlemanly tone arhich con- 
trasted strongly avith the insolent, oa’crbearing man- 
ner of the purse-proud vulgarian-upstart, — “you 
mean me to understand th.at you approa’C of the 
conduct of your underlings in dohaying a train contain- 
ing upwards of a hundred persons, to most of whom 
time avas precious, for the s.ake of a basket of fruit!” 

“Apjirove of it!” cried the Railway Lion, as- 
tonished that any doubt sliould exist upon the point: 
“avhy — I orriemi it 1 sir!” 

“ Then all I can say in comment upon snch impro- 
per conduct is — that if the Government and the Legis- 
latiu-o h.ave permitted Companies to grasp these 


tremendous monopolies in order to use them as instru- 
ments of pria’ate convenience, witliout tho slightest 
regard to the lime or feelings of tlio public, — then, I 
for one.” continued Clarence Villiers emphatically, 
“ protest against so atrocious a despotism ; and I 
begin to be ashamed of my oto coimti}’, w’hcn I find 
it becoming the scene of a petty t}’ranny that would 
raise .an outcry even in Russia or Austri.a.” 

“Oh! ho! the shoe pinches there — does it,” cried 
Mr. Podgson, in the vulgar triumph cfTecledby wo.aUh 
over the popular interests. “ I tell you what, sir — .and 
I shall not attempt to disgmse tho matter: — we mono- 
polists, as you call us, h.ave got the railways in our 
own hands — and we mean to keep ’cm-saye, and to 
do with ’em just as W’c like 1 Do you know how many 
hundred miles of r.ailway I’ve got under ray control? 
Ask the first person you happen to meet — and you ’ll 
be sure to find out. Well — do yoti think I won’t use 
my rights and privileges, — I may .almost sny preroga- 
tives — eh, Mr. Styles?” 

“ Oh ! decidedly, my dear sir,” exclaimed that gen- 
tleman, approvingly. 

“ Well,” resumed the Railw.ay Lion, — “ do you think 
I won’t use my prerogatives .as I choose and fancy? 
If Mrs. Podgson wants even so trifling a thing as a 
new-laid egg from any particular station, the train 
shall wait for it. Talk to me about people's time — 
what the devil do I care for it? People must put up 
with things as thcY find ’em. They can’t help them- 
selves : W’e ’vo knocked all the coaches off the roads — 
and you have no alternative but to go with us. But 
perhaps, when a train is late at starting, or when it is 
kept as it was yesterd.iy, some of you knowing gentle- 
men will be after taking a post-chaise -at the Com- 
pany’s expense? I’d just advise you to do it! You’d 
have to suo us for the amount — and tve’d ruin you in 
return. To recover five guineas you should have to 
pay as many hundreds in law costs. Why, sir — it is 
perfect madness to think of fighting great Public Com- 
panies; — and w’e’ll let the people know it too.” 

Having arrived at this liberal and enlightened deter- 
mination, the Railway Lion ceased through sheer ex- 
haustion,— the volubility of passionate declamation not 
suiting his guttural voice. 

“ Although, sir, I obtain at your hands no satisfac- 
tion for tliB infamous delay to which tho train was 
subjected yesterday,” said Mr. Villiers, who had list- 
ened with c.alm and gentlemanly attention to tho 
furious montliings of tho upstart, — “ I am nevertheless 
pleased that I should have taken the trouble to call 
upon you in reference to the matter. I have learnt a 
lesson which I had not expected. I find that the 
sudden acquisition of wealth is calculated to set a man 
W’ho rises /rom the People, against tho People; and 
that monopoly is a more tremendous engine of oppres- 
sion in the bands of narrow-minded and self-sulEcient 
persons than even its greatest haters could have con- 
ceived. I do not.envy you your riches, sir — nor your 
sovereign sway over many miles of railroad — no, nor 
even tho title with which a fulsome and contemptible 
flattery has invested you : — for the poorest mechanic 
who does his duty towards Ills fellow-creatures, is a 
worthier and more estimable being than you.” 

With these words — uttered not savagely, but in a 
tone of firm and measured reproach — Clarence Villiers 
retired from the presence of the R.ailw.ay Lion, who 
appeared for the moment to have had “ a calEs skin " 
thrown about “ his recrc.ant limbs,” so astounded and 
amazed w.as he at the language which his visitor lia;>/ 
dar^ to address to him. 
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“ This is the most ptrocious proceeding I ever knew 
in the whole course of my life!” at length" exclaimed 
i\Ir. Bubbloton Styles, who in reality had been much 
amused by the scene. 

“ I suppose tliat tlie riff-raff— as I always call the 
People — will be telling us next that railways .are pub- 
lic property !” cried Mr. Podgson: “but we’ll shew 
'em the difference — eh, Mr. Styles? — won’t we, Mr. 
Styles?” 

And the Railway Lion condescendingly thrust his 
fingers in a jocular way into the small speculator’s 
ribs ; — and then the great man and the little man had 
a hearty laugh together — that of the f.inncr being in 
the boisterous “ho! ho' ho!” style, .and tli.ai of the 
latter in the more re.spottful .and submissive ‘-he! he! 
he ! ” fashion. 

Having got upon this very comfortable and ideasant 
understanding togetlier, Mr. Podgson and Mr. Styles 
chatted for about a quarter of an hour respecting the 
new railway scheme: and the latter took his depar- 
ture, highly delighted with the reception he had expe- 
rienced and the success of his visit. 

Punctually as the clod: struck three that aftcniocn, 
(lid Captain O’Blunderbuss and Mr. Curtis nresent 
tliomselves at the office in Crosby Hall Chambers: 

ITo.GOt’. — M tsteeibs op London. 


and as the third stroke w.a.s proclaimed by the churches 
in the neighbourhood, they entered the speculator’s 
private room, where that gentlera.an was seated at the 
table with his watch in his hand. 

“ Good ! ” exclaimed Mr. Styles, returning the watch 
to his pocket : “ this is business-like — and 1 am well 
pleased. The chops, you perceive, are smoking hot — 
the sherrj’, I know, is first-rate.” 

Thus speaking, he did the honours of the table ; and 
the two guests did lionour to the meal. The cliiips 
speedily disapiicarcd— so did a bottle of wine ; and a 
second was already opened before a word had been 
uttered on business matters. 

“How, gentlemen,” at length cried Mr. Styles; “ 1 
will give you a toast. Here ’s the health of our Chair- 
man — ^the Railway Lion ! ” 

“Ho! you don’t rae.an to s.aj- eiaculatcd Mr 

Curtis. 

“Hould your tongue, Frank — .and let MistUer 
Sthylcs s.iy whatever he chooses!” e.xclaimed the 
captain. “Dhriiik the toast, man- and that’s al! 
about it!” 

“ I can assure you, gentlemen,” continue the pro- 
moter c” the nc" concern, “that I have fulfilled the pro- 
mise which I made you vesterday. Podgson is our’a 1’ 
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“ Hoora}' ! ” vociferated Frank Curtis. 

“Hur-rah-ah!” thundered Captain O’Biundorbuss. 

“ It is indeed a subject for gratulation,” said Mr. 
Styles. “The next point I visli to speak to yon 
about is'tho prospectus, a proof of ivluch I liavc re- 
ceived from the printer. It -would have been .all re.ady 
for issue by this time, only my inten-iew with the 
Railway Lion was prolonged far beyond the hour at 
which I had expected to be back in llio City again ; — 
.and yon may be sure that I was in no hurry when 
engaged with him," added Jlr. Rubblelon Styles, 
smiling significantly. “ llere, you sec,” he continued, 
displ.aj’ing the proof of the flaming prospectus which 
ho had drawn up, — “here is the glorious document. 
It is sufficient to set the very Thames on fire. Never 
rvero such magnificent promises— never such brilliant 
hopes hold out! And look — thirtj’-two names of the 
most eminent Aldermen, merchants. Common Council- 
men, and gentlemen ” 

“ Why — half of thorn have got F.E.S. to the end of 
their names!” ejaculated Frank Curtis: “-what the 
deuce does that mean? And, bj’ Jove!” bo cried, 
now completely beside himself with astonishment, — 
this is strange! Here’s the ‘ Secretaru, Francis 
Curtis, Esq., F.R.S., M.A., M.S.L.S,, itc. tie.' My 
dear friend Styles 

“ Patience — patience, Frank,” said that gentleman, 
with bland complacency. “Those initials stand for 
various honorary distinctions which give respectabi- 
lity to the name. For instance, you are represented 
as being a Fellow of the Royal Society, a Master of 
Arts, and a Member of Several Learned Societies. 
God bless you, my dear fellow! even the very et 
ceteras have their weight in a Raihvay Prospectus.” 

“ But I am nothing of all that you describe!” ejacu- 
lated Frank Curtis, surveying Jlr. Styles with an ex- 
pression of amazement that was quite ludicrous. 

“ I am well aware of that,” .mswered the City gen- 
tleman, coolly: “neither are half the Aldermen or 
Common-Conncilmcn F.R.S.’s or .any thing else — nn • 
less it is A.S.S.’a. But no Railway scheme can be 
got up without this kind of gammon — for that is pre- 
cisely the word; and an Alderman who would send .a 
poor devil to the treadmill for ob'aining goods under 
false pretences if he only represontod himself as Jones 
instead of Noakes, will himself assume any honorarj' 
distinction that is calculated to gull the public. Look 
at Alderman Iliggs Higgs, for example’s s.akel Glance 
over the list of different R.ailw.ay sclromcs — and 
amongst the Provisional Committee-men belonging to 
each you will see 'Higgs Iliggs, Esq., Alderman, 
F.R.S., &c. <tc.’ Even that consummate ass. Aider- 
man Sun, h.as dubbed himself in a similar fashion ; — 
and therefore 1 see no reason why Frank Curtis, Esq., 
or Captain Gorman O’Blundcrbuss, should not be an 
F.E.S. likewise.” 

This explnn.ation was highly satisfactory to the two 
gentlemen bast mentioned ; and on the strength of it 
they drank bumpers to the success of the projected 
enterprise. 

“ I have duly registered the Comp.any," observed 
Mr. Styles ; “ and I have had an interview with Dum • 
merley, the Engineer, this afternoon! Oh! I can 
assure you that I have not been idle. Dummerley is 
mdy to swear that he has surveyed the whole lino 
from the south of England to the north of Scot- 
land ” 

“ But how is that possible?” demanded Frank, again 
lost in astonishment : for, crafty and cunning as he 
was in petty trickeries, ho was altogether bewildered in 


the mazes of colossal swindles. “ You only thought of 
the plan a few days ago — .and Dummerley would not 
have even had time to travel the avhole distance there 
and back post haste — much less to survey it leisurely.” 

“You are quite green in these matters, Frau!:,” 
observed Mr. Sta-les. 

“Green!” ejaculated C.aptain O’Blundcrbuss: “bo 
Jastis ! the Imerald Isle itself is n’t so green as my 
frind Frank in cer-r-r-tain rcspicts. But it ’s ailher 
enlightening him ye are, Misther Sthyles — and he’ll 
be all the betther for the taching.” 

“ Dummerley is a regular good fellow, I can assure 
you,” resumed the promoter. “ ‘ You will he the En- 
gineer,' said I to him this afternoon : J told Fodgson 
that youvjould.' — 'Most certainly,’ horeplied. — 'And 
in case the Fill should be opposed in Committee, you 
will be ready to swear that you particularly surveyed 
the part of the line relative to tvhieh objections may be 
raised ?’ — ‘ Oh/ of course,’ was his answer. — ‘And 
you will also stvear that your plans are perfectly 
correct?’ — 'As a matter of course,’ he again replied. — 
‘ Well, then,’ said I, 'here’s a five pound note for you; 
and notv fall to work as hard as you can to get all 
the plans up in such a business-like ivay that they 
may look legitimate.’ — Dummerley .accordingly took 
himself off ns happy ns a prince ; and thus every thing 
goes on completely in our favour. But it is now 
three minutes to five ; and at five precisely I step into 
the Hackney omnibus at tile Flower-Pot,” added Mr. 
Styles, looking .at his watch for the hundredth time 
during the last quarter of an hour. 

Frank Curtis and Cnptnin O’Blundcrbuss took the 
hint and their departure; and the promoter of a 
scheme for r.aising millions treated himself with a si.x- 
penny ride in an omnibus as far as Cambridge Heath 
Gate, in avhich suburban quarter this great man re- 
sided in a si.x-roomcd liousc, including the kitchens. 


CHAPTER CXXYI. 

ELUaO.tTIOXS. 

At the conclusion of the hundred and twenty-fourth 
chapter wo asked whether Charles Hatfield -would suc- 
ceed in cnisbing the sentiments of curiosity that had 
been awakened within him ? 

Alas! no — it was impossible! 

His better feelings, aroused by the startling remem- 
brance of the assurances ho bad respectively given his 
father and mother, had for a few hours triumphed 
over that insatiable longing to penetrate into the mys- 
teries of the p.ast : — but when he ag.ain found himself 
alone in his chamber, in the silence of night, ho could 
not subdue the thoughts which forced themselves upon 
him, and which were all connected with those mys- 
teries. 

Thus was it that we again find him pacing his 
ch.ambcr while others slept, — pacing up and down in 
an agitated and excited manner, and maintaining a 
desperate struggle within his o-wn soul. 

For the irresistible temptation which beset him, was 
to ponder once more .and deepty on the incidents of his 
early dn3’s, and to endeavour to retrieve from the 
abysses of his memory anj* other recollections that 
might bo slumbering there. For the s.ake of thn 
pledge given to his mother — for the s.ake of the asJur- 
ance made to his father, he strove, — ^yes — sincerely, 
ardently he strove — to vanquish that temptation : yot 
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ho Cfuld not— human nature possessed not so grand a 
I poivcr : — ho might have ruled his actions by his will — 

1 bat bis tiiouglits defied all controul. 

I Yielding, therefore, at length to their current, he 
I V .ts whirled along by the same cddj’ing tide of rc- 
flootions which had swept him through so considerable 
a portion of llie preceding night and now the efforts 
I of memory— by one of those .superhuman strainings 
' which, while they seem os if they must break the vera- 
; fibres of tile brain, also appear to evol:c a sudden flasli 
' from tbe depth of some profound cercbnal cell, — those 
I powerful and painful efforts in a moment, as it were, 

I established a connexion between the name of JSctija- 
i nn'ii Hones and t/io murder of Tamar l 

Yes: Charles Hatfield .suddenly became .aw.ire that 
the name and the incident were in some wiij’ n-.sociatcd ; 
— and he necessarily supposed that, in his chiidhoud, 
ho had heard facts mentioned whieh had created that 
impro-ssion at the time, but the n.aturo of which he 
could not now for tho life of him rec.all to raemora'. 
This impression was prob.ably vague even at the 
period when it was engendered ; because Charles re- 
collected full well that tho utmost caution was adopted 
by those around him not to discourse upon the par- 
ticulars of tho foul murder in hi.s presence, nor even to 
^ respond otherwiso than evasively to the (jucstions he 
pnt, — he being a mere child at tlie lime. 

' As tho young gentleman paced np and down, his 
1 mind labouring with tbo now reminiscence wliicli bad 
1 .ari-eu witliin, it suddenly i truck him that tlieic were 
I means of informing himself of all and ovc^’ detail of 
that murder, whereof bo at present entertained only a 
! va.ruc and goneriil impression of its atrocity. Ills 
1 long ab.'euce on tlie continent bad prevented him from 
I ever, even accidentally, falling in witli an Knglish book 
i of criminal aiinal.s, or a file of Eiigli«li newspiipers, to 
I M-hich be might Iiavc referred, had the tliougUt struck 
, Iiini fo to do. But now svliat was to restrain him from 
i m.aking tliose scarclics avhicli would throw every light 
on an occurrence of such fearful interest? 

Scarcely was tliis idea conceived, when the means 
of instantanconsly carrying it into execution suggested 
itself. For Charles Hatfield remembered that in the 
wcll-slnrcd library of tiro mansion he bad observed a 
complete set of tiro Annnol Heyister, from the very 
origin of that useful work until tbr most recent date 
of its pnblic.ation !* 

And now be trembled from bead to foot — beliterally 
gasped for breath, at the thought of being enabled to 
tear aw.ay tbo veil of my.stcry from at least one inci- 
dent wliicli was so materially connected with bis 
i childhood : for Tamar had hocn as a mother to him 
I during tire few months that he was in her care! 

There was in bis .«oul a deep and yet undefined pre- 
I rentimont that lie, stood on tbe tlircslioUl of strange 
' discoveries — that iiiiport.ant revelations were .about to 
1 be maile to liim inid, without being .'upcrstitioiis, be 
! l/cnt to llio influence of tliis solemn but dim .'jrcc.ast- 
I iiig — tills awe-iiisjiiring Imt s'aguc prescience. 

' Taking tbo lamp in liis band, lie .stole gently from 
! his cliaiiibcr — descended tlie w ido and liandioiiic stair- 
case — tr.avcrscd a long corridor, in the niclus of wliicli 
stood be.antiful specimens of sculpture — and entered 
tbe .spacious libraiy. 

On each side of tlK" door was a marble rtatue as 
largo ns life; and tbe 3 'oung man started— but only 
for a moment— as the white and inotionle.s.s ctligics 
flood out Eiiddouly as if it wore from tbo deep darkness 
wliicli tlie lamp illumined. It was not that bo bad 
forgotten Bucli statues were there — nor that lie was 


positivcl 5 ' frightened at their appearance but his 
souUvas influenced by one ofthose presentiments which 
are of themselves superstitious in character — and more- 
over be was on the point of seeking information rela- 
tive to the details of a foul and horriblo murder. 

Instantlj' recovering himself, and blushing at bis 
fears, he advanced into the iibrarj*, closing tbo door 
c.ircfully behind him : tlien, approaching a particular 
range of shelves, bo reached down the Annual Register 
for the year 1S27. 

In less than n minute he was seated at tho table, 
with the book opened at the proper place before him ; 
— and grecdilj' — Oh 1 how grcedilj’ bo plunged as it' 
were into its contents. 

But — ^gre.at heavens! — wb.y starts bo thus? IVliat 
discoverv has ho made? — wli.it revelation has boon 
afforded hini ? 

Ho learns, with a frightful sinking of the hc.art, 
that Rainford was a liighwajTuan — that he had been 
executed at Hor. emonger Lane Gaol — that he had 
been resuscitated bj’ some means or another with 
which the writer was unacquainted — that he Iiad re- 
appeared in London in the disguise of a Blackamoor — 
and that lie had received tlic royal pardon for all his 
crimes. These details were incidentally given in the 
course of the narrative of tho foul murder of Tamar, 
who was represented to have been Eainford’s wife ; — 
and now also Cliaiics Hatfield discovered bow terrific 
was tbo connexion between the name of Benjamin 
Bonos and the ass.assination of that ill-fated daughter 
of Isr.icl. Yes — and ho perceived, too, that JSenjamm 
Rones and Old Heath were one and tbo same indivi- 
dual; — and be shuddered from bead to foot as bo 
penued— nay, almost rushed tbrongh tbo details bf 
tbe crime wliicli had boon committed ninotecn j'oars 
provioti'l^’ in tbo subterranoan cells belonging to a 
liouso in Red Lion Street, Clcrkcnwell ! 

But Clmrlc" Hatfield is not satisfied willi what fio 
1ms already devoured — for we can scarcely use tho 
word read .■ — his curiositj’ to know more has become 
insatiable ; — .and guided by tlie hints and tbo observa- 
tions occurring in the iiarratiro of tbo murder, bo re- 
fers to an earlier page in that volume, in order to 
obtain a full and complete insight into tlio trial and 
condemnation of Rainford — that Rainford whom be 
bad loved so avell ! 

Tiio whole particulars wore given in detail and with 
accuracy, — the robbery of Sir Cliristoplior Blunt — tbo 
c.aplurc of Rainford by Dykes and bis myrmidons iii 
Lock's Fields — the trial — tbe condemnation — and the 
execution 1 

Charles read — read on with horrifiod feelings which 
often threatened to get tbe better of him ; — but there 
was one point in the evidence wbigh rivetted bis at- 
tention, Dykes, the officer, in explaining tlie mode in 
which tlie liiglnMiymnn b.id been t.akcn into custody, 
used Ibc^c words : — “ When land my people gained 
admittance into the house in Rrandon Street, the 
prisoner teas in bed tvith hit mistress, a Jcviess." 

“Tlien,'’ tlioiiglit Charles Hatfield immcdiatcli’, 
“ 'fimiar wa-s not bis wife ! Ab ! that is clear cnougli 
— .aUbough tlio narrative of tlie murder would imply 
otbcnvisc. But tbe only inference that can be drawn 
from this discrepancy, is that the reporter of the as- 
sassination was delicately and judiciously sparing of 
tbe feelings iff the Medina fainilj' — whereas, in tbe 
former ease, it was absolutely ncces.sary fo record the 
cvldciiee just as it waa given. Poor Tamar! — no 
svonder that fb)’ name is never mentioned now by 
those who oiico knew thee — no ivonder that even thy’ 
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veiy sister, the Couutess of Ellingham, seems to have 
forgotten thee ! ” 

Thus, Cliarles Hatfleld suddenly adopted the helicf 
that Tamar Tvas not Rainford’s ■wife. Iseither, indeed, 
was she at the time when Rmnford was arrested by 
Jlr. Dykes ; and it never struck tlie young man that 
the matrimonial eeremony might have been performed 
between the period of Rainford’s resuscitation and the 
murder of the Jewish lady. For when the nuptial 
blessing was performed in Paris, Charles— being then 
a mere boy — ^was not present at the proceedings wliich 
took place as privately as possible in the British Am- 
bassador's Chapel. As for his suspicion that the 
Countess of Rllingham was ashamed to breathe the 
name of Tamar, — Ohl the reader may judge how er- 
roneous was that belief! In her heart of hearts did 
the generous Esther treasure the image of that dearly- 
beloved sister; — and if neither herself nor her noble 
husband ever breathed her name, it was through kind 
feelings towards Mr. Hatfield and motives of delicacy 
in respect to Georgiann. But Charles, being as yet 
ignorant that his father and Rainford were one and 
the same person, could not possibly suspect the ncces- 
sit3' for the exercise of such kind feelings on the one 
hand or such delicac3’ on the other. 

“And thus,” murmured Charles to himself, as he 
closed the book which had made such marvellous 
and horrifying revelations, — “ and thus Thomas Rain- 
ford was a highwa3Tnanl The good — kind-hearted 
— generous man who loved me, was a felon — a 
criminal : ho passed through the hands of the public 
executioner I Ohl my God — wlint dreadful things 
have I this night learnt I " he exclaimed aloud, press- 
ing his hand to his forehead. “ But how came 
this Thomas Rainford to have the care of me? — 
how was it that m3' parents could h.ave left roe 
so long in his hands— or at lus dispos.al? Ohl no 
wonder— no wonder that Mr. dc Medina and Esther 
should have charged me, Avhen first the 3 ’ left mo at 
' school, never to mention tho name of Rainford ! And 
now how many gaps in tho earliest portion of mv' re- 
miniscences are filled up, — that absence of Mr. Rainford 
for several weeks, during which period I pined after 
him — that constant weeping of Tamar — then the re- 
moval to Mr. de Medina’s house, and the sudden re- 
vival of joy which Tamar experienced there. But — a 
highAva3'm8n — a felon— a criminal I Oh ! what aAvfal 
mysteries envelop all this matter still ! For the Earl 
of EUingham was intimate with Rainford — and it 
Avas smd, I remember, that at Mr. dc Medina’s death 
he left to this same Rainford a large fortimo. A for- 
timctowhom? — to the seducer of his daughter — to 
one who had passed through the hands of the public 
executioner 1 And Lord EUingham was intimate 
with the nmh who seduced the sister of liis intended 
wife; — and Esther AA'as friendly likcAAise Avith him 
Avho ruined that sister. Gracious God I all this is 
most unaccoimtablc — so unaccountable, that I am 
lost and bewildered! But most m3'stcriuus — ten 
thousand times the most mysterious of all these inci- 
dents, is that one gr.'md fact to Avhich I cannot but 
recur, — how could my parents have left me in the 
care of a highwayman! ’T is true that ho rccciveel 

tho royal pardon: but that pardon Alt! the 

Register says that it was procured through the in- 
terest of Lady Hatfield — that D3'kes, an officer of jus- 
tice, was present at tho time Avhen that lady an- 
nounced — —Just heavens ! a light breaks in upon my 

soul Oh! no — no and 3’ct that resemblance 

May God have merc3’ upon me 1 ” 


And the young man, groaning bitt2rl3’ — bitterly, in 
‘the anguish of his spirit, fell back in his chair — 
covering his face Avith his hands. 

Yes — a light had indeed broken in upon him, eluci- 
dating a terrible m3'stcr3' in a terrible manner ! Lad3' 
Gcorgiana Hatfield had procured tho ro3-a! pardon : — 
Lad3' Gcorgiana Hatfield must therefore have had 
strong reasons thus to exert herself in behalf of a 
conA'icted felon, Avho had passed through the hands of 
the hangman, but had been recalled to life and res- 
tored to the Avorld in some Aiondrous manner. But 
of what nature Avere those potent reasons ? Halurally 
did it strike Charles Hatfield that love must has'c been 
the cause ; — and Avhen he recollected the resemblance 
AA'hich existed between his OAvn father and that 
Thomas Rainford Avho had once been his friend and 
protector, it flashed to his mind^that he in Ai-hom 
Lad3’ Hatfield had shown such tender-interest — CA'cn 
to the compromising of her fair fame in the C3'cs of 
the Avorld, — he for A\'hom she had so far stepped 
aside from the precise course of female delicacA' as to 
implore the ro3'al pardon, — ^lic it must be Avho Avas 
her husband ! 

Yes — 3'cs : it was noAV as clear as the sun at noon- 
day: — Mr. Hatfield and Thomas Rainford Averc one 
and the same indiA'idual, — and he — Charles Hatfield — 
was the son of a highwa 3 'man Avho had been tried — 
convicted — and nshered through all the ignominious 
ordeal of the scaffold 1 

For several minutes the young man sat motionless 
— crushed, stupefied, astounded b3’ the appalling truth 
which he had elicited from his fatal investigations 
into the past: — for several minutes it must haA'e been 
a mere balancing of chances Avhether he should 
aAvako from that dreadful rcA'crie to the light oi 
reason once more, or suddenl3' start up a hotvling, 
hopeless maniac ! 

But this latter condition Avas not to be his frightful 
doom. By degrees— by A'cr3' sIoav degrees, ho re- 
coA'cred so much of his self-possession and compo- 
I sure as to be enabled to look his misfortune in the 
face, and even fall into additional reflections on the 
subject. * 

“ Yes — ^Thomas Rainford and Mr. Hatfield are the 
same indiA’idual- .and he is m3' father! It aa'os but 
little more th.m nineteen 3'c;u's ago when the trial and 
the orde.al of the galloAA’S took place — .and I am tAA'entt'- 
five ! Was my mother— Av.as Lady Hatfield my father’s 
toi/c at that time? In other Avords — am I Icgitim.ate? 
'As God is mu judge,' said my inthes yestarday, ' she 
has never been gidltu of weakness or frailty.’ Then 
Avhat am I to believe? That m3’ father and my 
mother AA-erc married privatch' in an honoumble man- 
ner— and that I AA-as the offspring of that laAvfid union ; 
— then, th.at m3' father deserted m3' mother, and 
became enamoured of Tamar, AA’hom he took as his 
mistress;— and, lastl3’, that after T.amar’s death, my 
parents Avero reunited ! This— this must be the truth 
— and therefore my father decciA-ed me not AA’hen he 
so craplmticall3’ proclaimed my mother’s A-irtuo and 
m3' lcgitimac3'. But— Oh ! my God !— avcII might 
ho ImA-e said that the weightiest reasons had alone 
induced him and my mother to practise a deception 
towards myself and the world in respect to the degree 
of rclationshi2'‘ in which I really stood with regard to 
them / Yes — for the world perhaps dates the marn -go 
of my parents only from the time AA’hen thC3' Avere 
reunited a few yc.Ars .after Tamar’s death :— and hence 
the necessity of caliing mo their nephciv! I undcr- 
slaml it .'ll! iioaa’— O h! ats, I undci’.'tand it all too 
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well 1 I am legitimate — but I am the son of a high- painful nature and it was impossible, in this state oi 
wayman: my God! how bittcrlj- — bitterly is my mind, that he should avoid catching at any circum- 
curiosity panished this night !” stance savouring of mystery, — every such circumstance 

And now the young man sobbed as if his heart apparently linking itself with his own concerns, 
would bre.ak. Tims, obedient to an impulse which he could not 

MTiither had flown his dreams of ambition ? — ^wliero controul, he seized the leathern case and the docu- 
liow were his hopes of emulating the career of llis ments as if they were a glorious prize ; and, returning 
Koy.al Highness, the Prince of Montoni? to his seat, proceeded to examine them. 

“ The son of a highwayman 1 ” — these were the The leathern case contained a roll of letters, and 
words that fell ten limes in a minute from his tongue: other documents tied round with a piece of riband 
— that was the idea which now sate, dominant and so faded that it was impossible to determine what 
all-absorbing, but like a leaden weight, upon his soul, its colour might have originally been. The writing in 
And did ho loathe his father?— did ho cur.'c the the p.apcr3 was, however, still completely legible— the 


.'.ulhor of his being? 

Xo — no: a thous.and times, no! Deep — profound — 
immeasurable w.as the pity which he cntcrt.aincd for 
llis fire ; — and if he lo.sthcd any thing, it w.as bis own 
existence — ifiie cursed aught, it was hisoini being! 

For, oh ! terrible indeed was it for that fine young 
m.in, of lofty principles, generous nature, and so.iring 
aspiration^!, — terrible was it for him to receive a blow 
so sudden — a shock so rude — a rebufl’ so awful ! 

Better — better far had it been for him to remain in 
ignorance of his parentage, — still to li.avo looked on 
jMr. Ilatlield as his uncle, and on L.ady Gcorgiana .as 
his aunt, — rather than have learnt a secret which 
only prompted him to fathom coll.atcral mysteries and 
clear up .associated doubts! For the result of those 
researches was tho elucidation which had flashed on 
him with almost lightning elTcct, — blasting — searing 
jccrcbing! 

“ Accur.’cd book 1” ho suddenly excl.aimed, hurling 
the Annua! Register across the apartment, as if the 
volume were a living thing, and endowed with human 
feelings, .'0 .as to bo su'ccptiblo of tlio venting intlu- 
f nco of his rage. 

But in the next moment ho rcflceted that no trace 
of .an untimely or mysterious vi'it to that library 
must remain,— that none must suspect his po'tngs 
or his researches: for not for worlds — no, not for 
ivorlds— would he have his father or mother know 
tiial lie had made tho discoveries which characterised 
this mcraor.ablo night! Uo accordingly ro-'C from his 
— raised the volume from the floor — and turned to 
the book-ca»o to replace it. 

This act, so simple in itself, svas destined to lc.ad to 
a circumstanee thenceforth influencing tho entire des- 
tiny of Charles Hatfield : for as he thrust the volume 
b.acl: into the place on tlie siiclf svhenco ho had t.akcn 
it, he heard a sharp .abrupt sound, like the click of a 
lock. 

He vas in that humour when every 'incident, hosv- 
CTcr trivial, av.a.s calculated to assume an importance 
I in his imagination; and, st.anding on a chair, ho pro- 
i ceeded to examine tho wain'cotling at tho back of the 
^ shelves— for which purpose ho removed .--cvcral of the 
! books. To his surprise, he obsers'i, 1 a small aperture 
formed by the opening of a sliding panel, and which 
revealed a recc's in the wail of about a foot square, — 
the violence ivith which, in his excitement, he had 
thrust the book on tho shelf, having acted on the secret 
spring ■whereby the panel was fastened. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Charles Hatfield 
would h.avo immediately closed the recess, in which 
he beheld a small leathern case and a packet of letters, | 
— in the same sv.ay as ho would have abstained from 
reading a manuscript lying on a desk or evidently left 
nbout through inadvertenct. But, on tho present 
occa-sion, ho was not his osvn master; — hi.s honourable I 
feelings svoro triiiinphod over by emotions of the most ^ 


leathern case, and tho tot.al absence of damp in the 
little recess, having preserved them for a period of 
half a centurj’ ! 

Wrapped round tho roll of papers in the case, was 
a letter, addressed to tho Earl of Ellinghain ; and it 
instantaneously struck Charles that it was in thehand- 
svritingofhis father — Jlr. Hatfield! By the compara- 
tive darkness of tlio ini:, it was of a far more recent 
period than the documents which it accompanied; — 
but the precise time when it was written did not im- 
mediately appear, no date being attached to it. 

Without pausing to reflect upon the improprietj’ of 
violating the .'anctity of correspondence concealed with 
so much precaution in a secret recess, — but carried 
away by the influence of tliosc feelings which we have 
above attcmpicd to de.scribc, — Charles Hatfield de- 
voured the contents of this letter ; and though they 
are already famili.ir to the render, yet for tho purposes 
of our narrative wo quote them again : — 

“ I have sent you the p.rpcrs, my dc.ar hrothor— for to 1 
slmll malic Ii'Jld to call you still,— to convince you th,at I 
did not forge an Idle talc when wc met last. Whatever your 
inothc fur nhandoning mo In my lust hours may he, I enter- 
tain no 111 lecllng tow.irds you : un tho contrary, I hope that 
God may prosper} on. and give you long life to enjoy Uiat 
title and fortune which in so short a time will be heyoud tho 
possibility 01 dispute. 

“ I had pioiDiscd to leave behind me a written namtivo 
of my chequered and cventiul history for yoarpcrutal: 
but— need I c.vplaln whcieforo I have not fulfilled this pro- 
mho'’ "T. K." 

“His brother— his dear brother!” gasped Charles 
Hatfield, as tho letter dropped from bis hands; but his 
eyes remained intently fixed upon it: “ his brother I” 
bo repeated. “ My God 1 then am I the nephew of ths 
Earl of Ellinghain? — am I tho cousin of Lady Frances, 

whom I alre.idy love so well? But graciou.s 

heavens! ” lie ejaculated, ns nnotlicr and still more 
thrilling idea flaslicd to liis mind : “ if Mr. Hatfield bo 
indeed the brotlicr of the Earl of Ellingbnm — as bo 
a.ssurcdly is, — then is he tlio cider brotlicr 1 And it the 
elder brotlicr, be Iiimsclr sliould bo the bearer of the 
title — and I — I fhoitid bo a Viscount 1 But — all 1 
perhaps my father is the illegitimate ofispring of the 
late Earl — and that tliis is tlio reason wherefore tho 
family Iionours and estates have devolved upon the 
younger brother I And yet — what mean these words? 
— 'give you hug life to enjoy that title and fortune 
which in so short a time wilt be beyond the possibility 
of dispute!’ Oil! here .ngiiiii is some dreadful mys- 
tery : just heavens 1 what a fated — doomed family is 
our’s ! Doubt — uncertainty — secrecy nliaractcrisc fill its 
history: — at least tiio o.xporicnee of tlio I.ist tivo days 
would ic.ad mo so to believe! ” 

At tliis moment the young man’s eyes foil upon the 
roll of p,spcr wbicli lie Ii,id takcnf rom the leathern 
case: and ■witli favcrisli imp.slicnco— yet still with 
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care, inasmuch as the dociunents were as fragile with 
old age as tinder — he proceeded to examine them. 

And, oh 1 how deep — how intense siiddcnly became 
the interest with which he nov.- perused the diary and 
the letters of the unfortunate Octavi^ ifanners ! Ills 
excitement was stilled — his impatience was subdued : 
a deadly pallor succeeded the hectic flush upon his 
cheeks ; — still and motionless sate he, his er’cs devour- 
ing the contents of those important papers! 

The frightful treachery- of Old Death towards his 
half-sister, the beautiful but ill-fated Octavia, was re- 
vealed step by step ; — but there was likewise an eluci- 
dation which touched a chord that thrilled to the 
inmost recesses of young Hatfield’s heart, — and this 
was the fact that Octavia was wedded by the late 
Earl of Ellingham previous to the birth of the child! 
Yes — there was the marriage-cerfiCcate ; there, too, 
was the certificate of the child’s baptism ; — and that 
child was therefore, at its very birth, the heir to the 
proud title and the entailed estates of a mighty Earl- 
dom! 

Hera let us pause for a few moments to afford an 
explanation which now becomes necessary. 

If the reader will refer to the forty-seventh chapter 
of this narrative, he will find recorded so much of the 
history of poor Octavia Jlanners as Arthur himself 
was acquainted with. In relating that history to Lady 
Georgiana Hatfield, Arthur had stated that Octavia 
fled away from her vile half-brother’s house the very 
day after her disgrace was consummated. “ For se- 
veral months no trace was discovered of her: it was 
feared she had committed suicide.” During that in- 
terval the first Countess of Ellingham died. At length 
the Earl (Arthur’s father) accidentally discovered that 
Octavia was living, and that she was in a way to 
become a mother. “ Ho hastened to the miserable 
garret which she occupied, and found her in the most 
abject state of poverty — endeavouring to earn a subsist- 
ence with her needle.” All his afl'cetion for her revived, 
with renewed vigour ; and his heart smote him with 
remorse for the appalling treachery which he had per- 
petrated towards her. He saw her ruined in health, 
character, and spirits, — ruined by him, — still surpass- 
ingly beautiful, but only a wreck of what she once 
was ; — he saw all this — and ho was horror-struck at 
the effects of his crime! Ho threw himself on his 
knees — he offered her every possible reparation which 
it was in his power to make j — and then — for the sake 
of the child which she boro in her bosom — she said, 
“If you would prove your contrition, ray lord — if you 
would impart one single gleam of hope, however faint, 
to my soul — you will make me your wife! It is not 
for myself that I demand this boon at your hands, — 
for a boon it becomes when the violator espouses the 
violated, — yes, a boon in the estimation of the world, 
though only an act of justice in the eyes of God! No 
— it is not for myself ■ ’tis for our child! Think not 
that I — the sister of the marine-store dealer — shall 
over assume the name or adopt the rank of Countess 
of Ellingham ! Let our union be secret — only let it 
take place at once, so that our child may be legiti- 
mate 1 ” Thus spoke Octavia Manners on that occa- 
sion ; and the Earl of Ellingham, her violatcr, con- 
sented to all that she asxed. They were married with 
so much privacy that even Miranda — the faithful 
gipsy girl who had formed so strong an attachment to 
Octavia — remained ignorant of the important occur- 
rence. But the veiy next day Octavia fled! No 
affection had she for the noble who had ruined her — 
who had been the cause of her severance from the 


object of her first and only love : she had only asked 
him to marr\' her far the sake of the honour of their 
child’s parentage — and, the ceremony being per- 
formed, she withdrew herself into the strictest solitude 
and obscurity, to brood over her woes and sufferings 
in secret ! 

Such was the substance of that portion of Octavia’s 
own diarj’ which revealed to Chai Ics Hatfield the faet 
that the injured girl was indeed the Countess of Elling- 
ham when her child was born! And that child’s 
career could be traced — yes, satisfactorily traced — 
step by step, by means of the papers which the young 
man had taken from the leathern case, and the packet 
of letters that he had likewise found in the recess ; — 
.and it w.as evident, beyond the least possibility of 
doubt, that the individual whom the world had known 
as Thomas Eainford, and whom it now knew as Mr. 
Hatfield, — it w.as clear, even beyond the remotest 
ground of suspieion to the eontrary, that this indi- 
vidual was the rightful Earl of Ellingham ! 

Reeollect, too, reader, that Charles Hatfield had be- 
come firmly impressed with the belief that he was the 
legitimate offspring of his parents ; — and now, there- 
fore, coneeive the wild enthusiasm of his delight, when 
ho c,ame to the conclusion that he was in reality a 
Viscount by present rank, and had an Earldom in the 
perspective ! 

Forgotten Was the fact that had ere now stunned 
and stupefied him, — the fact that his father was the 
notorious highwayman,ThomasEainford : — he thought 
ot that no more, in the delirium of his rapture at the 
idea of h.aving a noble title within his reach. But had 
he not, on the previous day, assured Lady Frances 
Ellingham that he envied only the greatness whieh 
had made itself, and not that which was obtained by 
the accident of birth ? Yes : and at the time he con- 
scientiously believed that ho spoke Ids own thoughts 
correctly. Now, however, that the temptation ap- 
pe.ared to be within his reach, it possessed charms and 
attractions of irresistible power! 

Ecc.alling to mind tho sounding titles of the object 
of his admiration and heroic worship, he began to 
fancy that the Right Honourable the Earl of Elling- 
ham was not comparatively so very insignificant, even 
when uttered after the swelling appellations of His 
Royal Highness Eicld Marshal the Rrinec of Mon- 
toni, Captain-General of the Vastcleicalan Army, 
and Heir-apj>arcnt to the Grand Ducal Throne. 

Suddenly, ns it were, wo behold tho young man, 
whoso sentiments were so noble and generous while he 
deemed himself to be a mere civilian having every 
exertion to make in order to rise to eminence, — sud- 
denly wo behold him seized with an insatiable ambi- ! 
tion, now that a coronet appeared to be actually within | 
his reach. | 

But did he contemplate tho immediate adoption of j 
measures to force his father to wrest tho title and cs. | 
fates of the Earldom from Arthur? We luiow not all | 
that p.rssed through the mind of Charles Hatfield on j 
this fat.al night: — we c,an, however, aver that having 
fully perused tho valuable documents which had made 
to him such important revelations, he did not restore 
them to tho secret recess where he had found thorn, 
but secured them about his own person. 

Previously to quitting the library, he closed thd/ 
sliding panel, and replaced tho Annual Register in 
such a manner that the shelf did not appear to have 
been disturbed. 

The west- end cloclrs were striking three, and the 
light of a July morning was streaming through the 




\vin(ioiT 3 of the rannsion, ;vhcn Clmrlcallstfichl retired 
to lii.1 ovrn cliambor. Ills first care rraa to coiisiRn to 
ii'! TTi(!n"-dc»lc the documents and li'ttera svliicli he 
r.or- r.m.-idered to bo tlie arbiters of his destiny ; and, 
ll.it icing performed, lio sought ids coucli. 

Bnt rlumbcr -n-ould not visit his eyes:— mj-riads of 
rn-if!ictin,g ideas vere in his brain. He felt tb.it lie 
!'f.l to play the hypocrite — to keep a bridle on hi= 
ti.nguc — to contronl every look, and mea-nre every 
rrnrd, until the time should como fir proclaiming all 
■ he kneav. I’or the prc.'cnt ho ivould not distress his 
parents hy .allowing them oven to suspect that (lie 
things ivliieh they considered to bo such profound se- 
cret.', were no longer so to him. No: — he avonid cn- 
' de.avour to appear the same g.iv — frank — confiding — 
afiectionato Cii.arlcs Hatfield that he hitherto liad 
I [leen! 

'nicse ivcre amongst the principal voficctiona ivliicli 
' chas’d sleep from his pillow until long pa.st four 
I o'clock; — .and ivheii at Icngili his hc.avy lull rvoro 
ivoiglicJ doivn through cheer esrluaiislion of tlie mental 
1 and pliyMcal energies, his slumber was agil.atcd ivith 
wild .and vaiying visions, .and bo airokc niiref.i bed, 

I and still sulTering ivltli the fatigue of his long vigil, 
i 

ciiAPTKn cxxvn 

! Tin; w.tnnKnnr-s. 

1 

Tiir night on tvhicli Charles Hatfield made the im- 
port.', nt (Ih (ivories detailed in the preceding clmplcr, 
w.as maria d hy otlmr ( vent'- of a rc.arctly Ic's interest- 
ing nature. 

It was abon.t eleven o'clock— the vrc.allicr w.as iii- 
' tensely warin — and not a breath of .air ngilatcd the 
i f di.'igc on the v.'a}'*si(lc, ns two females toiled slowly 
and painfully along the high road between Dartfird 
and Sliootcr'.s Hill. 

' . On': was a hideous old h.arridnn whose yc.ars could 

not have been Ic'stbnn .sisty-tavo or si.Kty-thrcc ; and 
I yet, tliough iier form— once tall, .symmetrical, and on 
II large cealc — eras bowed avitli age and sufferings, slic 
ftill possessed considerable pliy.sic.al cnergj'. Tlic 
' conntenanco was avc-atlu r-be.aten and tanned to surh 
; an entremo that, had she been drc'scd m m.alo attire, 
i no delicacy nor feminine c.ast of features avould li.avc 
bclr.aycd her real sc.':; her .sliorl grizzled locks were 
confined by an old kerchief wound round Iier head in 
a gips}’ fashion; — and her garb denoted tlio utmost 
peimry .and di'trt". Not only did she leave upon tlie 
, mind tlie di-.agreeable inijiression of revolting iigli- 
r.C's ; — liut licr look was sinister and rcpul.sive. 'I'lic 
' v.-rinlil' s lurK-alli iier eyes and about Iier closely coin- 
■ pre.'-ed lipsj bc'poke a ferocious and di ‘.erinine.l dia- 
meter, — a ."jul rcs'jliite and nerved to cveiy (0,1 piir- 
pese; — and tlio nente ob-en'cr might .al.'o marl: in 
tiiat countenance traer 's of lIio.se stormy and inipetuoua 
pa'sions vliidi had inlUicnccd Iier earlier years. 

Her companion waxs a yoiiiig woman of alioiit 
nineteen ; ami Ihongh she was drc--scd almost as 
wrctclicdly as tlie old liarridan, yet Iiow diffireiit wai 
the form wliidi llioso mgs covered I I'or tier figure, 
I tliough full oven to a maturity heyond her year', wa.s 
cjiriuh-ildy modelled, — a waist not ridlctilonsly small, 
but still small enough to develop in all their voluptuous 
proportions tlie swelling liips mid fine bust. Clotlicd 
in Blockinga covered witli darn', and siiod ivith 
large clumsy Elioe.s, were limbs and feet that for 


symmetry might liave been enided by a queen 
and, ns if anxious in the depths of Iier penurj- to 
preserve her ciiarms as completely as possible, she 
wore an old pair of gloves upon her beautifully 
sculptured baud'!. Then her face, though sun-burnt 
w.as of n beauty which even an .aneborite must have 
turned to admiio, — yetabcanty of .a bold and masculine 
style, and stamping her rather as a very handsome 
than .as a very' lovely woman. Her features were of | 
the Homan cast, — the strong facial aqnlHno denotiftg 
a vnlnplimns and profoundly scnsu.al disposition ; — her 
fine large grey eyes looked boldly and wantonly from 
licneath dark brows majestically arched and almost 
meeiiiig betwei n llic temples, .and .above wbicli rose 
llie high, simiglit, wide forcliencl. crowned with in- 
telligence. Her hair was of a ilarl: brown .and singu- 
larly hncunaiit, glos'y, and silken; — nnd it was 
evident that not even tlie bitter miseries of poverty 
rendered iier inditl'crcnllo the care wliicb tliat glorious 
covering required to maintain its. splendour unimp.aircd. 
Hermoulli w.as sm.all, — the upper lip thin — the lower 
one fuller, but not pouting ;— licr tcetli, tlic l-'.ast thing 
large, were iievcrl liclcss perfectly regniar and of pearly 
wliilcnc's; — and licr cliiii was prominent, bnt well 
rounded. Tlie general cxprcs.sion of her countenance 
w.as indicative of .strong passions nnd fierce desires — 
grc.at resolution of purpose — and something approacli- 
ing even to a ro'oinlc sternness of purpose, amounting 
nImO't to iinpl.ac.abilily. She was not above the mid- 
dle liciglit ; and licr carriage was more commanding 
tlmn gracefi’l ai the same time, it would have 
.struck a beholder that were she attired in a bcfilling 
manner, her ga t and gestures would have been clia- 
r.actcrised by iiotliing posilivoly inelegant. 

The re-, dor will pereeivo that grc.at, in many rc- 
sp'.cls, wn' the I'niura.st betwern tlio mother and 
daughter— for in'iicli eloso rclntionsliip did the two I 
females .‘t.aiid to (ncli otlicr: but in .‘■omo points tiicro 
was a innrl’.ed rcsenibl.snco. For instance, the coun- 
temanees of both indicated strong passions nnd indomit- 
•able rc.solulion; — lioili were totally devoid of nil moral 
principle, though they could simiilato tlio sanctity of 
anchorites to suit their purposes or serve their interests ; 

— .and both cmild bo implacable encmic.s, while friond- 
'liip was a mere name with them nt which their lips ' 
would curl into a sneer. j 

In spite of her natur.al energies and the somewhai I 
substantial remains of physical strength, the old woman 
dragged hcnsclf slowly nnd painfully along the road 
towards London ; whilo her daughter exhibited scarcely 
Ic's evident symptoms of fatigue — approaching .almost 
to total exhaustion. 

“ I’crdita,” said the Iiarridnr, suddenly breaking a 
silence that had been of long duration, — “Perdita,” 
.she repeated," wc cannot re.ach London this night: it 
will lie impo'sibic, — I feel it will be impossible.” 

“Then we must lie down by tlio road-side nnd i 
perMi with luiiiger,” aii.swcred the young woman, who | 
bore, it teoinod, the singular Christian name of rerdita. I 

■Wo li.avc nliove spolicn of contrasts and resemblances 
in lespect to llicse two fumnlns, who liro destined to 
play no unimportant part in the forthcoming chapters 
of our n.arr.ative ; — but we must pnuso to observe that 
it would I'l' iinpo'' il,le to coiioiivo a grc.atcr discrep- 
ancy ill tonca tlian Hint wliic’l nuuk.ed the voices of 
mother and daughter. 

Tlic V' ic 0 of the old woman ns m.asculine — hoarse 
— disagtccable — and gr.ilmg to the oar; nnd nlthougU 
slic apoke the Kiiglhli Imiguagc vith the most gram- 
matical puiietuality, and there was nothing positively 
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vuls.iv in her manner of speech, j’ct the impression it 
seemed calculated to produce upon n stranger vras 
singularly unpleasant. On the other hand, the tvholc 
sphere of liarmona' lias hnomi nothing more melodious 
than the voice of Perdita, — a voice which tvas cnp.ablc 
of man}' modulations, each characterised by a charm 
peculiar to itself; for whether she were .speaking in 
indignation— or in softness,— in outbnrsting pas.sion— 
or in dogged ill-humour, — still were the tones of that 
voice mefaliic, ricli, and flowing. 

“The hc-artlc-'S wretches!” exclaimed the old 
woman, again bre.aking an interval of silence,— “to 
thrust us on shore at Deal with only a shilling in our 
pockets !” 

“This is not the least h.ardship wo have ever en- 
dured, mother,” said Perdita, rather in a tone of 
romonstr.ance than consolation. “For my part, I have 
scarcely ever seen any thing but privation and 
misery ” 

“You ungrateful wretch!” ejaculated the harrid.an, 
furiously. “ When 1 had but a morsel of bread to give 
you, did I ever taken portion for myself! For you, Per- 
dita,” she continued, spealiing in a milder and even 
more tender tone, — “for you 1 h.avo gone through 
Eutibring.s unknown and uulicard of in tins country, — 
for you have I toiled beneath the scorching South 
Austr.alinn sun of summer, and amidst tlic noisome 
damps of a South Australian winter! Yes- forycars 
and years have I toiled on — toiled on, that your beauty 
might not be impaired by want or privation, — at least 
tlial you might endure as little want .and privation ns 
po'-siblc.” 

o ell— well,” cried the young woman, somewhat 
softened by her mother's worth; “don't let us look 
back to the past. M'o arc now in JinglamI — and you 
say lliat uo are not many miles from Imndon. Good! 
W'c will endeavour to sustain cacli otltcr's courage and 
.streiigtli to rcacli tlie fine city where you hope to 
cliangconrrags into .-ilks and satins, .and fill our empty 
pociiets witli gold.” 

« Yi.s—.and you sli.all see wlietlicr I liavc deceived 
you, Perdita!” exclaimed the imrridan, in a lone par- 
taking of enthusiasm. “^'c.arl; nineteen years have 
elapsed since 1 la.st saw tlio miglity metropolis; and, 
nnlc.ss its people lie much clmngcd, tiicro is a fortune 
to ho made by an experienced woman and a beautiful 
girl, leagued togetlicr.” 

“And you are llie experienced woman, mother?” 
said Perdita, actually seeking a compliment — for in- 
ordinate vanity was amongst licr failing.s. 

“ Yes — and you arc tlic beautiful girl — and yon 
Icnow it,” returned tiio old liarridnn. “ llcing of .accord 
as wc arc togctlier, it is impus.siblo tbal we c.an fail to 
accomplisli onr grand designs. ^^'Ilywas ittlint I im- 
plored you not to accept tlie otl'ers of marriage which 
needy settlers made you in A’cw Soutli Wales? Ile- 
rauso your eli.aians can command tlions.ands of pounds 
in London; wlicrcas, in that friglitful colony, all you 
could have hoped to gain w.as what is termed ‘a com- 
<cvtnb1e jwntion.’ And to one pos.scssiiig your notions 
— 3 'nur jiridc — your strong passions — ^}'nnr soaring dis- 
position, — aye, and to one endowed w'itii your liveli- 
ness too, — a mere home is not .suflieient. You require 
luxuries — .altlimigh you iiavc never yet tasted them, — 
fine clnllics — altliougli you liavc iiovcr yet avorn tlicin, 
— a splendid equipage, .aithnugh you h.avc never yet 
Icnown tlie use of one ! It w.as for tliis tliat 1 brought 
you to ICngland,— it was for tliis tliat 1 besought you 
to contract no m.arriagc in the colony, — it avas for this 


th.at I conjured you to abstain from any conuexoin 
that might become permanent ! ” 

“lamai'oll .aav.are of your motives, mother.” said 
Perdita. “ In a avord,” she added, avith a strango 
mixture of pride and irony, “you considered my 
beauty to he more marketable in London tlian in 
Neai' Soutli Wales. And after all that you haa’e told 
me of the English people and Engl.ind’s capital, I am 
inclined to hclioa'c that you li.avc not misled mo. Bnt 
supposing tliat 1 contract some splendid marriage in 
London — that I find my avay into tlie liighest circles — 
and that I become tlic belle of the • groat city, — avill 
there not ho tlie constant risk— the ca-er imminent 
chance of failing in avitli tlic officers of some of tliose 
regiments arliicli have returned from Sydney or Bot.any 
Bay 

“ I see noav that you scarcely uiidorstnnd me — tliat 
ave do not .altogether comprehend c.ach other!” inter- 
rupted tile old avoman, impatiently. “There is no 
need for you to count only on tlic cliancc of making a 
good in.atchi’tis indeed far more probable th.at you 
may ensnare some young gentleman of birth, family, 
.and fortune, — nr soino old a'oliiptiiar}' of immense 
avealth, — and tlicrc is more to bo g.aincd as tlio mis- 
tress of one of tlicsc, tliaii as a avife. Do not marry, 
Pcrdil.a — do not dream of m.arriagc: remain indepen- 
dent — and tlie moment yon liavc ruined one lover, 
you can t.al.o anotber. Tlicrc — tli.at is plain speaking ; 
and noav do you comprclicnd me?” 

“ Porrectly,” ansavered tlio young avoman : tlicn, 
under the iiiniiciico of tlio avniiton tlionglits avliicli 
nislicd to licr imagination, she said, “ Yes — I compre- 
liend you, and I confess tliat your vicavs now become 
more .mit.ablc to mine. I could not cliaiii myself lo 
one individual, avilli any liope of being faitlifnl lo 
him: — love is a passion ailiich avill nca'cr obtain na-er 
me flint innuenco avliieh it so often exercises over tlio 
avc.ak, tlic simple-minded, or tlic infatiinlcd.” 

“Be not too confident on tliat point, Perdita,” s.aid 
tlic old avoman. “In Sydney and Botany Bay your 
amours averc only Ibo re-uilt of a avarm temperament ; 
— for earofully ns I avntclicd over you " 

“ifow, iiiotlier, let ns liaa'c nomor.al tcacliing.s from 
your lips!” exclaimed tlio young avom.an, in an inipo- 
rioiis and .antlioritntivc tone; “for liad yon been so 
a'cry immaciilnto yourself, I sliould never liavc beheld 
the light of day, ncitlier avoiild you Ii.aa-e passed some 
cighlceii or nineteen years of your life in a penal 
colony. And such a colony as it is! Y'liy — let a 
pretty girl he liemiiicd in by .all tlic prcc.aiitioiis aadiicli 
' .a parent can iiiingine, circunistances must inevitably 
Ic.ad lier aslr.ay in Soiilli Anstr.alia! And yon, — you, 
avho l:now all tliis so avcll, — can you avondcr if I aveie 
seduced .at tlio early age of tliirleen, and if from tlint 
period until 3 'onr pardon arrived and wc cmb.arkcd to 
return liome, I have not failed to indulge iii}- f.mc}- 
without lic-sit.alion ? On the one side 1 olie 3 cd 3 onr 
inslnictions, — I accepted no ofl'er of marriage, and 
lived with no man permanenti}' as liis mistress : Inif, 
on llio otiicr, I Iiesitntcd not to intrigue with the 
g.a 3 'cst and most dasliiiig olliccrs ” 

“Kiiough! cnougli!” oj.acul.ated the nioilier, wiio, 
bad .as .she licrself w.a.s, felt a cold cliill come over her 
.at this open, aiidneioiis, and mililn.shing nvow.al ofiier 
dangliter's dcpr.avit}', — a dejiravil}' tliat v.'.as not Iiow- 
ever unicnowii, citlicr in circumstances or extent,' fo 
tlie old avoman. “ Give me 3 'our arm, Pcrdit.a — assist 
inc to mount tliis liill, — for I am read}' to drop. 'Ilicro ! 
3 'ou are a good girl ! Ah ! Pcrdit.a — I was onceyomig 
and beautiful as a-ou are now, — well-formed too, ajid 
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clPTiint 111 i-nrri;if:o 1 1 iv.Ti a Inily in every sense of 
tut n ord — as far aa outward appearance and manners 
went. But DOW — oh ! Imw altered I am ! My tooth- 
less mouth was oiiee filled svith pearls .as while .as 
your’s— :ny bust was as voluptuous and as firm — my 
liljurc was as upright— iny feet and nnklcs as delicate 

.and my step as light 1 Ah ! tlial was many — many 

years ago, I'erdita ! ” 

“ Siiall you not lie glad, mother, to visit London 
again ? " demanded tlie young woman. 

■‘Yts— for 'tis the only city in the ’vorh! v.lierc 
advciitiireo'cs like oiir.selvf.s— hcgg.arr, I ma> .s.ay -arc 
certain to succeed. Oh ! you tiavc no idea of wliat a 
pandemonium is tlic great metropolis of Kngland 
exclaimed the liarridan, witli strange emplnasis. “ ’T is 
a furnace in whicli millions of passions, interests, .and 
idea; arc ever boiling — boiling madly and as if m 
rage: ’tis a scene of immense inkiuity and of bound- 
less luxury — of ivondroas intrigues and inelfable en- 
joyments.'' 

“ Oil ! how 1 long to piiiiige headlong into tliat fine 
city!” eried I’crditr. ‘‘It is a vortex that will suit 
my disposition well.” 

“Aye — and iilny your aards as I sli.all prompt," ob- 
ferved bir mother j “and you will speedily be the 

— MT.kTnRiF.a of Londox. 


mntrass of all tlic ple.asurcs whieli London can afford 
Bui, oh : 1 nm ready to drop with wcarinesa— I am 
dviiig with hunger .and thirst, Bcrdita; and not a 
penny have we to jiurcliasc a morsel of bread 

“ I sec a strong light yonder — tlicre, mother — it 
tliat bvc-Ianc,” s.aid tlic young ivoman. “ Shall w, 
repair in that direction — perhaps it may bo a hospit- 
able cottage ” 

“No: 'tis a gipsj-'s encampment — I can distinguisl 
the cart ami the tent,” interrupted the old wretch, 
“ But the gipsy race arc good and generous ; and they 
will not refuse us a morsel of bread and a cup of 
w.ator.” 

The two wanderers accordingly procecned towards 
the strong light wliich I’erdita had first discovered, 
and whicli proved to be, as lier motlier had surmised, 
tlie lire of a gipsy cneanipment situate inn lij'O-lane. 
As tliev approaeiied, tiiey observed a femnle lorm 
rroiieliing over tlie bla/.mg fag-tot-’, in spite of the 
lultiiMs MiUrincsa of tlie sseatlicr, .and apparently 
walcliing with attention a Imge e.uildroii tliat was 
iiispcnde.l above tlie tir.- in tlio n-ii il gipsy f.ishioii. 
AVIieil J'erdit.a .and her moLiier tlri u nearer still, they 
obtained a more jicrfecl view of tliat fein^e. whn.se 
couuteiiaitcc was tlirowm out in ..troiig relief by the 
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lurid flame ; and they now perceived that she was a 
very old woman, bent down with the weight of jears, 
but having nothing in her appearance of that weird- 
like character which so generally marks gip'^y women 
tf advanced age. She seemed to be all alone in the 
encampment at the time ; — and her attitude, which 
had at first struck the wanderers as being that of a 
person watching the culinary process, now assumed a 
more thoughtful and serious character. 

“ Good dame,” said Perdita, “ we arc sinking with 
fatigue and famishing through tvant; and we crave 
your ho.spita!it3’.” 

“VtJi! a woman ns old as mj'self doubtless?” ex- 
claimed the gipsj’-crone, survcj'ing Perdita’s mother 
with attention. “ Come— sit down— you arc welcome 
— vou are welcome ! I am all b}' mv^self for the pre- 
tont: my people have gone to a short distance — on 
business of their own — hut that is of no matter to 
Young woman,” she continued, addressing herself to 
perdita, “ \'0u are strong and active : I was once so 
m3'selfl Ascend into the cart — 3'ou will find wooden 
bowls and spoons — and help 3'0ursclve3 to the contents 
of the pot. There ■will be enough for 103' people when 
the3' come back.” • 

The old gips3' spoke jn so strange — vague— and 
peculiar a manner that the wanderers were both im- 
pressed with the idea that she must be in her dotage ; 
and the rap.id look of intelligence which passed between 
mother and daughter, showed that thc3' had simul- 
tancousl3' entertained the same idea. Perdita, how- 
ever, hastened to obc3’ tho directions which sho had 
received; and, returning with tho utensils, .she and her 
mother commenced a hearty meal upon the broth and 
Eoddened pnultr 3 ’ and meat which the cauldron con- 
tained. 

While tho two wanderers were thus employed, tho 1 
old gipsy began racking herself to and fro, and utter- 
ing her thoughts aloud. First she nddre.<sed herself to 
her guests ; then, b3- degrees forgetting their prc.scnce, 
and becoming more and more enshrouded in the mists 
ef her own failing mind, sho still continued her mus- 
ngs in an audible tone. 

“ An old woman and a young one — eh ? — then 3’ou 
are doubtless mother and daughter? Ah! I wish that 
I had a daughter so comcl3' to look upon as 3’ourfclf, 
my prett3' dear ; — but I should not like her to be quite 
so bold in her demeanour as 3'oursclf. Yon arc ver3’ 
lovcl3’ : and 3'et methinks you are scarcely .as virtuous 
as you arc beautiful. Oh 1 now the red blood mantles 
.n 3'our cheeks : but do not take olfencc. *T were a 
sorry' deed on ray part to ofi’or insrdt to those who 
share my hospitality. Yes — I wish that I had a 

' daughter, who would love me in my old age. My own 

people neglect me : they leave me alone — alone — for 
many' long hours together; — and then I have no other 
companions but my' own thoughts. And strange com- 
panions are they at times, I can assure y'ou. Let me 
occ — what was I thinking of rvhen you came up? Oh ! 
I remember now : — y'cs — I remember now. Fifty' 
y'cars ago — no — it was about forty-nine, I nursed a 
male child,— the child of Octavia Manners and the 
Earl of Ellingham. I do not mean thi.s present Earl : 

. — no — no — ’t was the late Earl- The child had a 
peculiar mark on tho right arm : ’t w.as near the 
shoulder. Then I was turned aw.ay by the dead 
Octavia’s half-brother, Benjamin Bones — a horrible 
man, who knew no pity. But the child again fell in 
my way— Egyptia had it in keeping. Ah! 1 loved 
that child— I would have adopted it ns my own. For 
seven y'ears did I retain the b“v with me — tho dear 


boy', whom methinks I see now. But, the wretches — ■ 
they' sent him away' : they lost him in Winchester — 
c!ist him off purposely' on tho wide world. Oh I how 
I regretted that dear, flaxen-headed boy ! They told 
me he tvas dead — and I mourned' for him. Tears 
and y'cars passed aw.ay' : heaven only' knows how many' 

— I c.annot stop to count them now. But it must have 
been twenty or twenty'-ono y'cars ago that I met tho 
flaxen-haired boy. Boy' 1 no — no — i'.c was a man — a 
fine, dashing, jovial, rollicking man ; — ves — .and, woo 
is me — a highway robber 1 ” 

By' this time the two wanderers, w'ho had not lost a 
single word of all that the gipsy' crone -was thus utter- 
ing aloud in her miisings, became interested in tho 
W'ild, yet still connected history' which she w.as relating, 
— a history' that was revealed by the development of 
her own thoughts and reminiscences, and which she 
seemed to experience a “ pleasing pain ” in reciting. 
But it was tho elder ef tho two listeners— Perdita’s 
mother — who paid the deepest and most particular 
attention to the crone’s audible meditations, .and who 
seemed to experience a presentiment that they' were 
furnishing a subject which might be turned to her oivn 
and her daughter’s adv.antage. 

“Yes — yes,” continued the old gip.sy', “wo met in 
Hampshire — .and circiimstancc.s reve.alcd him to mo. 
The mark on tho ann then proved that it was indeed 
he! I told him tho history of his birth- and he ex- 
pressed his intention to visit London .and seek to 
recover from Old Death— that was the villain Benjamin 
Bones — tho money of avhich he had been plundered. 
Alas! poor Tom Rain — you went to the great city to 
meet your doom! You were captured — you were 
fried — you were cast for death— and yon were hanged 
on the roof of Ilorscniongcr Lane g.aol. Yc.s — I saw 
it all with my' own eyes: for I w.as amidst tho crowd 
— dr.awn thither by God alone can tell ivhat strange 
infiitu.ation I And if in the deep .anguish that rent 
my hc.art, there was a single gleam of joy' — a single 
gleam, however faint — ’I w.as to mark how boldly you 
died, my bravi! TomBwain! Died— died!” exclaimed 
the old gipsy, now .speaking with thrilling emphasis: 
“no — no— you didliotdiol Mcthoiight, however, as 
did the rest of the multitude, that you were indeed no 
more: .and for y'cars — for many' years — for nineteen 
years h.avc I held that same belief. .tVnd dining that 
interval, oft— oft li.avo I thought of thee, — thought of 
thee as once I knew thee, Tom R.ain— a flaxen-headed 
hov, and before Ihoii didst bear tli.at name of Rainford ! 
Yes — I have thought of thee — aye, and wept bitterly', 
bitterly'. But — am I dreaming — am I becoming crazy ? 
— or is it indeed tnic th.at ten days ago, when in 
London, I caw thee — y'es, thee — .alive and in the full 
enjoyment of hc.altli and wealth? Ah! I recclleci — 
’twas not a drc.aiii : no — no — I saw thee, — nuu Ire- 
cognised thee, too, di.sguiscd though thou wert. For 
not even the hair dyed black — nor the change effected 
bv time — nor the plain and unassuming g.arn, — no— 
n.aughl could deceive me, Tom Rain, in respect to you I 
I beheld y'OU in a carriage, with y'our half-brother the 
Earl of Ellingham, and with a fine young man whoso 
counten.ancc w.as of glorious beauty.” 

These words suddenly made Perdita as attentive 
and interested a listener as her mother, both having 
by' this time finished their hearty' me.al. 

“ Y'cs — a y'ouiig man divinely' handsome,” contmuca 
the gipsy'-cronc, rocldng hcmclf to and fro ; “ inth a 
counteunnee that would ensnare any' y'oung female 
heart! And I made enquiries — and I learnt that my' 
Tom Rain was now Jlr. Hatfield, and that this young 
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mnnTrao 'jjjg nephew, dhl 1 know it was Tom liain: 
bni iiowcamo ho thusnlirc?— by wliat means was ho 
rcioiscitated?— who cwitchcd him fram the grave? Ko 
•—no— I nm not n drirclling fool — .1 dreaming idiot, 
as my people smd : I know full well that it was he— 
Iconld not be mistaken;— and yet, 'tis impossible to 
say how he was snatched from death I llo is married, 
too— married to Lady Georgians llatflcld, whose name 
he has taken. And they arc now all dwelling together 
•at the mansion of the Earl of Elllngham in Pall MalL 
1 longed to go thither and tell Tom Enin— no, Mr. 
llatriehl, I mean— that 1 had recognised hint,— tell 
Iiim tiiat in me he beheld the Miranda whom ho oneo 
knew; but my people laughed at me — they told mo 
that Iwas in my dotage— that I was dre lining,— I, 
who have intellects a»l:f. n a* ever— and sight sosbarp 
that I knew my dearly-l-dovcd Tom Haiti in spite of 
his dyed hair and ids changed .aspect J Tlicn my people 
f.wc 1 me .away with tiicm ;— hut they iguinot prevent 
me from thinking of Torn Ilain as much and ns often 
as 1 choose!” 

Tito gipsy-crone cea>cd ; and now she seemed to 
Iiceomc suddenly aware again that she svas not alone. 
Put not reflecting that she had hcen speaking aloud 
the whole lime, and that her two guests Imd overheard 
cvers* sj'llaldo she had uttered, she turned towards 
tiicni, making some remark of a perfectly IndifTercnl 
character. It v.as easy to perceive that the poor old 
creature svas half demented, in spite of her sclf-gratu- 
latiotton the keenness of her intellects s hntPerdita’s 
mother svas sharp and far-seeing enuuglt to know thiil 
many important truths svere evidently commingled 
witli* the gipsy’s rhapsodical reminiscences. 

" Ton have journeyed far to-daj*? ” said Miranda— 
for such indeed was the crone’s name. 

«jrnnymilc«,” replied Perdita’s mothers "hut now 
that wo are refreshed through j-onr Mndnes', we shall 
pu*h more speedily on to London." 

"Ahl you ore taking that pretty child of s-our’sto 
the grcareiiy, svhich we gipsUs abhor and never visit 
unless on urgent occa«ion>,''oh-rrvcd Miranda.’ “What 
is your name, young woman? " 

“ Pcidila," svas the answer. ’ 

“ Perdita! ” reputed the gipsy. “ That is a strange 
mime. We have singular names among'l our race: 
but 1 never before hi-ard so remarkable a cae ns that 
which j'oii hear. M hat dues it mean? *■ 

"Ilavo names any meaning at all?” dcmaiulcd 
Perdita’s mother, in a tone of impatience. “But, 
eorac.dnuglitci^lct ns thank this good woman, and 
hcolTi” 

The gipi?' was however again rocking herself to and 
fro before the fire, and seemed to have lelapsal into 
her profound reverie, save that this timo she did not 
give Buaiblo utterance to her mnsings. She was how- 
ever to much absorbed in thought that she did not 
hear the thanks that were tendered by the wanderer^ 
nor mars their departure. 


CIIAPTEB OXXYIU. 

IIIE JOUnXET OOSnSBED ASD COXCLBDEO. 

Perdita and her mother exchanged not a word until 
they reached the high road once more ; hut when their 
faces were again turned towards London, the latter 
exciairaed in a tono of eihnckling triumph, “’Twos a 
lucky dianco which threw ns in with that gip^l’’ 


“ Yes, mothe^— as far os obtainidg' aTgsfalBal ivas 
concerned,” replied Perdita. 

“ Silly child ! it was the old crone’s talk that clidlcd 
tho remark which I just made. Did you not hear the 
strange facts she suO'ered to ooze out in her idiotic 

mnsings? Did nothing strike you " 

“Tes: hcrdescrlption of a youngman of sudi divine 
beauty made so strong an impression upon mt^ that 
mj' very veins appeared to nm with lightning," inter- 
rupted Perdita. 

“AU!" cried Iter mother, evidently struck by a 
sudden thought: “ you were pleased with her allusion 
to that handsoma young gentleman? Well, Perdita 
— trnst mo when I declare emphatically that this same 
young gentleman shall sue at jour feet for those fs- 
vours whidi unaslied 3 'ou would this moment bestow 
upon him!” 

“Mother, j'Cti j-onrsclf will soon appear to me to ho 
indulging in idiotic mnsings 1” cried Perdita, half in 
delight — lialf in contemptuous inercdulity. “You 
never saw this yonng man— j'ou know nothing of 
him 

“Enow nothing of- him!” repeated her moUicr, 
cotnfuily. “ We know enough, Perdita, to compd a 
whole family to implore our forbearance and our 
nietcy, — to ^uee that Mr. Hatfield, Lady Georgiana, 
and tiicir nephew to the necessity of hoscccliing our 
silence on their bended knees!” 

“Doj-ou really put faith in tho rhodomontade of 
that gipsy about tho hlentitj’ of tho Mr. Hatfield of 
whom sho spoke wtlli a certain Tom Bain who had 
been hanged?” demanded Perdita, impatiently. 

••Ves— bee.au50 I know it to bo true!” ejaculated 
her mother. “Listen, Perdita:— yon were not bom 
at that time— hut it was only n few months before 
your birth when tho whole inctropoILs was astounded 
by the sudden discovery that Tom Putin, tho highway- 
man, was indeed alive. I was in London at the 
lime ” 

"In Kewgate, motber?" askcil her daughter, as 
coollv as if It were tho raostcommon-placo question. 

« Yes— in Kewgate, If yon must have me be particu- 
lar in every detail,” answered tho old harridan, blttcrl}*, 
•• MTicro I was bom," remarked Perdita. “ One of 
liic first places I sliall request j-ou to show me, will bo 
that F.amo Newgate. But go on— I am listoning 
altciitlvcly.” 

“ Well, then- 1 was in Kewgate at the Hmc that all 
London w.as astounded by certain discoveries relative 
to this same Tom Baiafoid— all brought about in con- 
sequence of a dreadful murder committed by that very 
Benjamin Bones whom yon hc.wU tho gip.^ mention, 
Tliostoiyis loo long to tcllj’on now; hut yon shall 
have It sbortly in its fullest dcbuls— for it maj' rcf^td 
onr interests more nearly than j’ou at present imagine. 
Ons fact I must however stale,- which is that Thomas 
Eainfurd was a famous highw.a}-mnn who was hanged, 
mid that bj* some means which never transpired, he 
was rescued from death— resuscitated, in fine. Ho 
received tho royal partlon for all tho deeds ho had 
committed in opposition to tho laws; and wh.st .aflci' 
wards bccaroo of him 1 knew siot ■ ” 

“ Bccansc you bad to leave England in puisuoaeo 
of your sentence, I suppose, mother?” added Perdita, 
enquiringly. 

“Picc'iECIysa And now chance throws us in tho 
way of nn old crone who, in tho audible mnsings of 
dotage, informs us that this same Tom Bain is octn^y 
living under a fidgned name— aye, and at the manson 
of the Earl of EUingham, It is dear that tho ppsy 
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lurid flan''-'. aT”! wondrous fact thatBainford 
-To^ol*™ London disguised as a Blackamoor, onlj- 
a fewmonths after his execution, as I may c.all it: it 
is evident that the circumstance of his li.aving .sur- 
vived the scaffold was unknown to her and to her 
companioiTS. Thus was she struck with amazement 
aud surprise, as well she might bo under siicli circum- 
stances, when she beheld him in Lord Kllingham's 
carriage. But gipsies go so little into gre.at cities 
and towns — ^hold so little intercourse with any save 
their own people — .and are so little curious in respect 
to matters which do not immediately concern them- 
selves, that it is not surprising if the old gips3- had 
never heard reported the well-known fret of Bainford’s 
resuscitation.” 

“ Then j-ou presume that this Rainford is now living, 
honourabU’ and rc5pectabl3’, in London, under the name 
of Hatfield,” said Perdita, enquiringl3' ; “ and 3-011 mean 
to use 3’our laiowledge of his real name to work out 
our p.articular aims ? ” 

“ You now comprehend me, daughter,” returned the 
old woman ; “ and 3’ou may perhaps begin to under- 
stand how his nephew shall hccomc hound to v-ou b3- 
silken cords.” 

“ I have sot 013- mind upon that handsome 3-omig 
man," said Perdita, empliaticall3- ; “ .and believe me, 
I shall omit nothing that v'-ill tend to gratify m3- 
passion.” 

“ Wanton —voluptuous, even as I w-as,” muttered 
the harridan to herself “ aye, licentious and depraved 
ns w-as her father!” 

“What are you mumbling to 3-oursclf, mother?'’ 
demanded Perdita. “Something about me, I war- 
rant.” 

“ No harm — no harm,’’ responded the wretch, has- 
til3-. “ But, to return to the subject of our conversa- 
tion, Perdita : what do you think of our prospects now-? 
— knowing all wo do of this Jlr. Hatfield, and able as 
SVC are to overwhelm him, liis titled wife, and his 
nephew- in disgrace, if we chocro to utter a single 
■word.” 

“ I think that all will go well enough in respect to 
money ; for that w-e have the uic.an3 of extorting,” s.aid 
Perdita. “ But I cannot see how-, b3- such a course, 
we shall do otherwise than disgust the nephew, and 
make an enemy of him.” 

“Ah! short-sighted girl!" ejaculated her mother. 
“ Wo must not commence w ith extortion ! I know- 
that Lad3- Gcorgiana Hatfield Wi-is vers- rich when I 
was a resident in London 3-c.ars ago ; and .t h not pro- 
b.ablc that she has become poor since. Then again, 
this Hatfield or Rainford must be on intimate temi.s 
with the Earl of Ellingham, since he and his famil3- are 
residing at that nobleman's mansion. All this denotes 
that the 3-oung man can command ample funds nt 
will ; — and the 3-ouug man, then, must be ensnared h3- 
3’our wile.-!. But if 3-ou surrender 3-our3clf to him 
immediatel}' ” 

“Trust mo for Knowing how to pkiv- m3- cards well !” 
interrupted Perdita, impatientl3-. “ But on our arrival 
in London to-night, where are w-e to find a dw-clling- 
placc? — how aro w-c to clothe ourselves deccntl3’ to- 
morrow ? — how-, in a word, arc w-c to live until all these 
grand srhemes begin to work?” 

“Too shall sec, Perdita,” answered her mother. 
“ During my long sojourn in Australia, one person in 
England wrote to mo frcqucntl3- — one person sent me 
sums of money occasionall3-. Otherwise, Perdita, after 
I obtained my ticket of Ic.avc, we should have starved : 
for the labour of my ha-.id-!, sevcrcl3- as 1 toiled, pro- 


duced not sufficient to maintain us both. 
person lives in London: I know his address; — and'iC- 
his door muit we first repair before we can even pro- 
cure the wherewith to obtain a bed!” 

“ Is it the friend w-ho, as you told me, interested him- 
self to procure )-our pardon ? ” demanded Perdita. 

“The friend! — the relation 3-ou mean,” E.aid her 
mother, hastih'. “Yes — he is m3- relation — the only 
one I possess in the world s.avo 3-oursclf, if a daughter 
can be called b3- that name.” 

The conversation, w-hich may have scn-cd to throw 
additional light upon the depraved character of these 
tw-o women, w-as interrupted by the necessity of step- 
ping to the side of the road to permit a cart, which w.as 
on the point of overtaking them, to pass. Tlie vehicle 
w-as driven along -at a rapid pace by a sturd3', good- 
natured butcher; and as it was whisking by- the tv.-o 
females, the pure moon-light falling fully on the hand- 
some countenance of Perdita, enabled the man to catch 
a glimpse of the surp.assing beauty- of that face. 

Instantly pulling up, he said, “Holloa! my good 
w-omen, y-ou arc out late — or rather early- — for ’tis two 
o’clock in the morning.” 

“ We are very- tired, .and are anxious to reach London 
.as soon as possible,” replied Perdita’s mother. 

“ I am going ns one may- s.ay- right through London,” 
ohscn-cd the butcher • “ in fact, to Oxford Street — and 
if y-ou like to have a ride, both of you, 1 ’ll put you 
dow-n at the nearest point to where your business leads 
you.” 

The old w-oman greedily snapped nt the offer; and 
the good-natured butcher helped her daughter and 
herself into the cart, w-hich immediately drove on again 
nt a spanking pace. 

And now- full soon did the my-riad lights of London 
greet the ey-cs of the tr.avellers; and Perdita felt her 
heart dilate ivith incfl'ablc emotion? as she drew- near 
that sovereign city- of a thousand tow-cr.', pinnacles, 
.and spires, — that mighty Babylon in which all her 
hope.-!, her aims, her ambitious views were centred. A 
misty- haze of light, resembling a faintly- illuminated 
fog, appeared to hang over the v.a 5 t metropolis;— and 
as the vehicle approached nc.arcr .and nc.arer still, the 
countless dwelling.s bcg.an to stmid out in relief from 
the bosom of.that dimly- lustrous shroud. On — on the 
travellers go: the houses aro scattered along the road; 
— but in a short time they- become co:itinuous ranges 
of habitations ; — and now it may- be airly said that 
the wheels of the cart rattle on the pavement of 
l,ondon. 

But a feeling of dis.appointment seizes upon Perdita : 
instead of lordly mansions, she sees dinpy--looking 
tenements of no considerable size, and presenting any- 
thing but an imposing .appc.ar.ancc, especially nt that 
sombre hour. Nevertheless, the farther she advancc.i 
the more satisfied does she become; — and now- the 
travellers rc.ach that great Junction-point for cross- 
roads, where stands the Elephant and Castle. 

The tap is open — the butcher stops, alights, and dic- 
ai-.pcar3 inside the establishment. In a fciv minutes 
iio returns with a steaming hot glass of brandy--nnd- 
water, — for a good-natured fellow- is this butcher; — 
and he kindly proffers it to the tw-o females. It was 
not because Perdita was so handsome, that ho did it: 
no — it wim through pure kindness, and as much for 
Iho sake of her mother ns of herself. Nor did Ate 
tw-o females require much pressing to partake of the 
w-clcome beverage; and w-hile they- w-crc drinking 
t/iei'r glass, their good-hca.-ted friend hurried back to 
the tap to enjoy- his own recking jorum. 
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' An J non nxay they speed again — up the 'Waterloo 
X,;o-d — over the bridge. Then and there it ivas that a 
' ipjrndii and soul-stirring spectacle burst upon the 
r;."ht of Perdita ; — for an instant her admiration -was 
I rivetted to th.at magnificent piece of masonry consti- 
‘ tctiiig the finest viaduct of the hind in the whole 
' vfrld: — but in the next .she threw her glance.s right 
i and left, embracing thus rapidly all the splendhl fca- 
i lures of a scene bathed in silver by the cloudless lamp 
I of night. The bosom of the mighty Thames reflected 
I the lights on the banks and the bridges, — those very 
lights tracing the course of the proud stre.am .and 
marking its ample width ; — then her looks dwelt on 
the mighty dome of Saint Paul’s, rearing its colossal 
head to the deep purple summer sky ; — and lastly- they 
r.an rapidl}’ .along the northern shore, embnacing each 
point of interest, until theystopped at the New Houses 
of Parliament, so gleaminglj’ white in the chaste lustre 
of the moon. 

•' Tes, mother,” she avhispered, in an exulting tone : 
“ this is indeed a stupendous city 1 ” 

“You have scon nothing of it .as j'ct,” avas the 
rcplja “ But here avc must alight,” added the old 
woman, the moment the cart reached the Str.and. 

The wanderer.s accordingly descended ; and, having 
proffered their hearty thanks to the butcher for his 
kindness, they continued their journey on foot, their 
v.ay now lying in the direction of Brompton. 

Along the Strand they proceeded — through Spring 
Gardens— into St. James’s Park, — Perdita adnarmg 
the fine buildings avhich she passed ; for the morning 
was now breaking, and each grand feature of th.at part 
of the metropolis emerged slowly and majestically 
I from obscurity. 

I Perilita’s mother, in pointing out Carlton House to 
her daughter, observed, “ When I was last in England 
George the Fourth wa.s King; and that was his 
favourite residence.” 

They proceeded through the park ; — and now Perdita 
beheld the abode of the Queen of Engl.and— that palace 
on which so much of the country’s money has been 
Ehamefull}' squandered, and with the arrangements of 
which her Majesty is still dissatisfied! God help 
Victoria, if she cannot contrive to make herself com- 
fortable at Buckingham House ; wo sincerely hope that 
she will always find such quarters gratuitously pro- 
vided for her, and that she will Iciim not to grumble 
at them. Contrast that p.alace with the working- 
man’s home, and then let us see whether Parli.aincnt 
would be justified in voting another sixpence to en- 
large or improve the sovereign residence. Oh 1 how 
loathsome— how revolting to our mind are the c.apricc3, 
the selfishness, and the insolence of Roy.alty 1 

The two wanderers now entered the spacious district 
of Pimlico, which they traversed painfully — for they 
had become almost as wearied ns when they were toil- 
ing on between Hartford and Shooter’s Hill. 

“Sh.all we soon be there, mother?” enquired Per- 
dita, her handsome countenance bearing a care-worn 
expression as if patience and strength were .alike 
nearly exhausted. 

“ In less than twenty minutes now,” w » t the answer, 
“we shall reach the place whither ave are bound.” 

“ And suppose your nephew should not be in Lou- 
don?” said Perdita. 

“Ah ! now you have touched the very chord which 
vibrates avith anguish to my heart’s core ! ” exclaimed 
the old woman. “But let us not yield to despondency,” 
she added, almost immediately. 


“ No — it is useless to meet evils half w.ay,” observed 
Perdita. 

The taa'o proceeded in silence for upavards or a quarter 
of an hour, until thej' reached a particular part of 
lirompton, avhen the elder avanderer said, “ It must be 
someavhere about here that he lives. Ah! Number 
.Seven ! Yes — this is the house, Perdita ! ” she added, 
indic.ating a beautiful cottage- residence, standing alone 
in the midst of a pleasant garden. “But it avill ho 
useless for you to accompany me,” continued the hag i 
“on the contrarj-, manj- reasons, avhich I will hereaftei 
explain, render it advisable that my nepheav should 
not come to knoav you by sight.” 

“ Just as you please, mother,” said Perdita, in the 
quiet way which was habitual to her when she had no 
inclination cither on one side or the other. “ There 
is a large stone at the angle of the road yonder: I will 
rest there until you return.” 

“ Do so,” replied the old woman ; and, having paused 
for a few moments to dwell admiringly on the fine 
symmetry of her daughter’s form as Perdita repaired 
tiowly towards the point indicated, the harridan ad- 
v.anced to the door of the house in which her relation 
dwelt. 

She knocked, and rang; — and in a few minutes a 
servant-maid, throwing open a window, enquired who 
it was that came at such an unseasonable hour. 

“Is your master at homo?” demanded the old 
woman. 

“ He is : hut ” 

“Th.ank God!” ejaculated the visitor, considerably 
relieved by this announcement. “You must inform 
him that an elderly female wishes to speak to him on 
particular business ” 

“I cannot venture to disturb him,” answered the 
scrv.ant. “ Come at eight o’clock : master and missus 
will be up then.” 

At this moment another window was opened, and a 
gcntlcm.m, svho had evidently slipped on a dressing- 
gown in great haste, appeared at the casement, ex- 
claiming, “ I will see you now — at once ! ” 

And in less than a minute the old woman was ad- 
mitted into the dwelling by the gentleman who had 
thus addressed her. 

Not a wor, was uttered,— merely hasty glances of 
recognition were exchanged, and those looks dubious on 
her part and reserved on his, — until they entered a 
parlour, the door of which the gentleman carefully 
closed, while his visitress sank exhausted upon a 
sofa. 

“ I .am returned at last, Clarence,” she said, in a low 
and ho.arse voice, — for she was now evidently much 
moved at finding herself in the presence of her re- 
lative, and by no means so confident as she had ap- 
peared to her daughter with regard to the reception 
she was likely to exporienec. 

“ Yes — returned, against my express desire — against 
the solemn promise that you sent me to remain in the 
colony if I procured your pardon 1 ” exclaimed Mr. 
Villicrs — for it was he — in a reproachful tone. 

“Would you have had me bury myself in that 
horrible place of exile?” demanded his aunt — Mrs. 
Torrens, or Mrs. Slingsby, or whatever she now de- 
nominated herself. 

“ I would have had you keep yeur pledge so sacredly 
given,” replied Clarence ; “ and on my side I should 
liave fulfilled my engagement by remitting you forty 
;)Ounc''; every half-year. Why — why have you come 
liack to England ? ” 

“Because I would sooner die than remain in a 
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colony where I have endured so much,” responded the 
woman. 

“Yes — you have endured much indeed,” said Mr. 
Villiers, still more bitteri3' than before : “ but it has 
been jmur onm fault. Do j’ou remember the inter- 
views I had with j’ou in prison both prior and sub- 
sequent to your condemnation ? Did you not exhibit 
every sign of the deepest contrition — utter every pos- 
sible vow of amendment? And what were the results? 
Arrived in the colon3-, 3’on became unrul3’ — prodigate 
— a perfect scandal where all is scandalous — ^shameless 
where ever3’ thing is shameful ” 

“listen to me, Clarence!” exclaimed his aimt, ris- 
ing from the sofa and advancing towards him: “it is 
so easy to reproach — but not so easy to admit of ex- 
tenuation for guilt. As God is my judge, m3' peni- 
tence in Kewgatc was sincere — m3* contrition un- 
feigned ! I oven longed for the hour of 013* departure 
to arrive, that I might for ever quit a countr3’ where 
I had played so vile a part, and to some extent retrieve 
1113' character in a penal colony. But when I set foot 
on board the convict-ship, I found m3'setf thrown into 
the depths of a very sink of immoralit3*, — plunged into 
'an infernal stew of profligac3*, from which escape was 
impossible. I threw m3'self on m3" knees before the 
'surgeon, and implored him to remove me from that 
dreadful assemblage of fiends in fcmaic shape: he 
laughed at me, and bade me return to my place. Then 
ni3- companions abused and ill-treated me for having 
dared to complain; — and the babe which I bore in 
1113* arms was made the subject of the bitterest taunts 
,and most cutting gibes. 1 had named her Ptrdita — 
^as 3’ou well know — that her lost and hopeless condi- 
|tion, through the infamy of her mother, might ever be 
retained fresh in my memoin*, and tliat the nccessit3* 
of toiling hard and honourabi3* for her might be im- 
pressed on my soul even b3* the wannng nature of 
that very name. But, oh ! those wretches, witli whom 
1 was forced to associate, levelled the most cruel jeers 
and jests against me on account of that innocent babe; 
because she was born in blewgato ! And nothing is so 
galling — nothing so terribly afllicting — nothing so 
poignantly cutting, as to insult a woman through the 
medium of her illegitimate, helpless babe! Mr' God! 
what bitter tears I shed on board that convict-ship, — 
tears which seemed to sear m3' ver3- countenance ns 
the3' fell, so scalding wore the3' ! Tlion the frightful 
scenes which were enacted in our cabin,— the auatrcl- 
ling that took place, the imprecations that accom- 
panied even the simplest remark, the obscene talcs 
that were told, — oh! it was horrible, horrible. I 
struggled against the contamination as mortal being 
never straggled before: — but it was like a combat 
between a drowning person and the fur3' of a wlielm- 
ing torrent,— a vain, ineflectual, and useless fight, in 
which I felt m3’self to be completely powerless; — 
until, in despair, I resigned m3'solf to the flood that 
was whirling mo .along in its triumphant course; — and 
1 found relief even in drinking of that feculent, fcctid 
stream from which there was no escape. Yes — thus 
was I drawn down into the whirlpool of immoralities 
and prolliganieB on the brink of which the law placed 
me: — and if ir.3' vows of contrition — m3' asseverations 
of penitence proved so man3’ dclu.">iuns, 3'ou must 
blame the S3'stcm to which I w.as subjected — and not 
mvself.” 

“And do 3'ou mean, then, to inform me that you 
endeavoured to be moral, reserved, pious, and tranquil 
on Doard the convict-ship — but that it was impossible 
to avoid being dragged into the common abyss of de- 


pravit3*?” demanded Clarence, now speaking in a mild 
and even compassionate tone. 

“Most solemnly do I swear that such is tlio fact!” 
exclaimed his aunt, with an emphasis which spoke 
volumes in favour of her sincerit3'. 

“Then are you to bo pitied, poor woman,” said 
Clarence; “and the Government of that da3' must 
bear all the blame of 3'our relapse .and subsequent de- 
pravity. But where is your c^aughter Berdita 1 ” 

“She is in the neighbourhood — waiting for me,” 
was the answer. “ I did not choose to bring her be- 
neath your roof. Indeed, naught save necessity — 
necessity the most stern — should have led me hither.” 

“ The accounts which I received from a correspon- 
dent at S3’finey, spoke, alas! most unfavourabl3' of 
3'onr daughter,” observed Clarence. “ M3' God 1 could 
3'OU not at least have saved her from entering the 
paths that lead to perdition ? ” 

“Behold, now, how re.id3' 3'Ou arc to blame me!” 
cried his aunt, in a voice expressive of vexation. “ I 
was allotted as a serv.ant to a free-scttler in the penal 
colony ; and the man made me his mistress. There 
was no compliance on my part in the first instance : 
’twas absolute compulsion. Then I yielded to my 
fate, seeing that it was useless to contend against it. 

I had to work hard all da3' ; .md the moment Perdita 
was able to run alone, she pla3'ed in the streets with 
the other poor children of S3'dnc3'. I could not pre- 
vent it — do all I would to endeavour to keep her in 
doors. Well, at last I obtained a ticket of leave, and 
tried to earn a livelihood by the toil of my own hands. 
But to do this, I was compelled to be out all day ; — 
and then, wheie was Perdita? AVhci'c was she?” 
almost screamed the woman, becoming much excited : 

“ wh3* — lost— as her name implies ; — not lost ns you 
lose an object and can find it no more, — but lost , 
niora/fw— irretrievably lost! Tis trae that I im- 
parted to her ns much knowledge as I )n3'solf pos- 
sessed or had leisure tc instil into her — and that to do 
this I deprived myself of my nalur.-il rest. But how 
could I tench her virtue? — how could I read the Bible 
wiiii her? M3' story was known throughout the 
colon3'; — and Perdita learnt before even she had in- 
telligence to understand the moaning of the facts, that 
she was a bastard — born in Newgate, the great crimi- 
nal prison of London — and that her mother was cver3' 
thing infamous and vile! My God! circumstances 
would not allow me to nurture her in moral ways, 
even if 1 had possessed the inclin.ation : but by the 
time she was old enough to learn, I had m3'self become 
as deeply' steeped in profligacy .as any other woman in 
the colony. Can you wonder, then, that she soon fell 
into the ways of vice ? Beautiful ns she was — and is 
— she soon attracted notice ; — and your fine Engli.sh 
officers — the gentlemen sent out to protect the cplrmy, 

— they were the authors of her rain — and thev on 
couraged her in a career of infamy'. Oh 1 Clnrence, it 
is a frightful thing for mo to stand before y'ou-.yod, 
who are my own nephew— and have to make such 
horrible revelations ; but you reproach mo for my omi 
wickedness — you would seek to represent me as the 
cause of my daughter’s wickedness — and I am forced 
to explain to 3-011 the appalling nature of tlie influences 
acting upon us, .and the circumstances surrounding us. 
Now — now, 1 could weep in humiliation ; — but an hour 
hence, I shall be obdurate and hardened as ever. The 
world has made mo so.” 

“And now what do you propose to do?” enquired 
Clarence. “ It is impossible for me even to advise 3'ou. 
in the frightful position in which you are placed, and 



Fine*’ yon have acted fo completely in opposition to 
i;-.'- conifiel by returning to England. Pccuni.nry 
ns'i'tence — that I c.an afford you to a limited 

“Give me fl'ty guineas, Clarence — and you shall 
’ never f-'ti me more,” interrupted his aunt. 

' '■ I -.vill .spare you a hundred,” answered the gener- 

' fua-hcarted young man; and quitting the room, he 
i returned in a lew minutes, bringing the money in a 
' bag. “ Here,” he said, — “ falte that, my poor aunt — 

I .and mas- God make it prosper in your hands. But, 
j oh ! sutler not your daughtci* to continue in the ways 
of vice and depravity : remember that she possesses 
an immortal soul— and that there is another world in 
which an account must be given for the conduct jtur- 
sued in this.” 

The old woman made no answer; but, clutching the 
bag eagerly, the secured it amongst her tattered gar- 
ments. Then, ashamed of the greed}’ impatience which 
she had manifested, and seeldng to avert her nephew’s 
attention from the fact by turning the conversation 
into another channel, she said, “ 1 hope you continue 
to enjoy that happiness, Clarence, which j'ourself and 
your excellent Adclais so much deserr'e!” 

“ Thank God ! my felicity is as complete as man’s 
can bo in this world,” was the rep!}-. “ Having novr 
for upwards of nineteen years held the good situation 
which ray kind patron, the Earl of Ellingham, gave 
me, I have enjoyed a certain means of existence — have 
acquired influential friends— and have been enabled to 
rear my sons and daughters in a way which, I hope, 
will be .‘•alutary to them on their entrance into life.” 

“And that man — my husband— have you heard of 
him lately?” enquired ViHiers’ aunt, in a low tone 
and hesitating way. 

“Never since, the occasion — and that is now nine 
years ago- when he wrote to announce the death of 
poor Rosamond at Geneva. I mentioned that fact 
to you in- a letter which accompanied one of the re- 
mittances I made to Sydney on your behalf ” 

“And from that time you have received no tidings 
of ray husband ? ” 

“ Not once ! ” replied Villiers. “ Whether he be 
alive or dead — what has become of him, I cannot tall 
you. This uncertainty relative to her father’s fate is a 
cause of uneasiness to Adelais ; — but every state and 
station in life has its annoyances and its sorrows. 
Poor Rosamond ! she fell into a slow decline shortly 
after leaving England — and for nearly ten years did 
she linger on, wasting away ! Adelais and I saw her 
once during that period: wo visited Switzerland on 
purpose. Then how deeply was my wife shocked when 
she beheld the wreck that remained of her once lovely 
and blooming sister. But I cannot dwell upon that 
episode in our lives ” 

“No— no,” exclaimed Perdita’s mother, now in haste 
to depart. “ I will not distress you,” she added, with a 
nypocritical appearance of sympathy, “by exacting 
the painful narrative from you. Farewell, Clarence — 
farewell.” 

The generous-hearted Villiers proffered his hand to 
his aunt, — that aunt who was once so fine a woman, 
so elegantly dressed, and the mistress of a splendid 
mansion, — but who was now hideous to look upon, 
clothed in rags, and as yet homeless on the face of the 
earth 1 

For a few instants her heart sw-ellcd -with profound 
emotions as she pressed that hand which was thus 
kindly extended to her, and tears rose to the very 
brims of her eyes, but did not run over. 


Then she hurried .away from Ins prescnio; — am! tho 
moment she set foot on the threshold of the dwelling 
— or rather, avhen its door closed behind her — she sub- 
dued the feelings that had well nigh overpowered her; 
and gave all her attention — all her interest — all her 
thoughts to the precious b.ag wliich she had conce.alcd 
amongst her garments. 

“ Well, mother, I thought you were never coming 
back ! ” cried Perdita, in a reproachful tone : then, per- 
ceiving by tho old avom.an's countenance that she hod 
good news, she allowed her own to brighten up, as she 
hurried to meet her. 

“Perdita — we h.ave now tho means ’’ 

“Of obtaining shelter and a brc.akfast, I hope?” 

“Of purchasing good clothes — t.aking fine lodg- 
ings ” 

“ Oh 1 then your nephew — or relation of some kind, 
rvhatevcr he may he — has behaved well !” cried the 
young wom.in, overjoyed by this intelligence. 

“A hundred guineas, Perdita — a hundred guineas 
in this bag! ” exekaimed her mother, shaking the pre- 
cious object of her avaricious worship: then, again 
concealing it beneath her rags, she said, “ But come, 
Perdita : let us betake ourselves to another quarter of 
the town — for I have promised Clarence Villiers that 
he shall sec my face no more.” 

The old hag and the handsome young woman re- 
traced their way into the heart of London ; and, arriving 
in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, they entered 
an early bre.-tkfast-house, where they partook of a 
copious meal, to which appetite and good spirits en- 
abled tliem to do honour. 

The repast being despatched, the elder of tho two 
wanderers had a few minutes’ whispering conversation 
with the landl.ady of the establishment ; tho result of 
which was that a bed-room was speedily placed at the 
di.sposal of the guests, who retired to partake of a fevr 
hours’ most necessary repose. 

It was near mid-day when the mother and daughter 
rose ; and then another interview with the landlady 
was shortly followed, in obedience to the instructions 
given her, by the arrival of a woman who sold second- 
hand female apparel, and who came laden with band- 
boxes. The contents thereof were speedily examined ; 
.and tbe wanderers h.aving selected the articles which 
seemed most appropriate for their temporary use, the 
slop-seller avas' well paid and dismissed. 

And now Perdita and her parent beg.an to assume 
each a very different appearance from that which they 
had so recently worn. Copious ablutions .and decent 
clothing made the elder Ipss revoltingly ugly, and tho 
younger more strilungly beantifiU. 

As they thus performed their toilette together, in 
the little chamber of the coffee-house, the mother sur- 
veyed, with pride and admiration, the features and 
form of her daughter, — c.ilculatiug at the same time 
how large a fortune the judicious sale of such loveliness 
w.as likely to amass; — while on her side the young 
w'oman stood in superb complacency before tho glass, 
exercising a thousand little arts to render tho details of 
her toilette as perfect as circumstances would admit. 

Perdita’s dark brown hair was combed out with the 
utmost care, and arranged in simple bands, glossy and 
massive on either side of her fino forehead. By chance 
she had obtained from the seeond-hand dealer a goivn 
which precisely fitted her, and which, being very lovr 
in the body, displayed her full and swelling bust to its 
greatest advantage. The darned stocking.s and the 
clums} shoes , 'ere superseded by more fitting articles ; 
and nov/ the robust leg, the slender ancle, and tho long 
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narrow foot were as faultless in proportion as if a 
sculptor had modelled them to his own exquisite but 
voluptuous taste. A neat straw bonnet and an ample 
thawl completed her attire ; — and now well, but by no 
means splendidly nor elegantly dressed, Perdita ap- 
peared a creature so exceedingly handsome, that even 
her mother was surprised as much as she was de- 
lighted. 

And, .as for the old woman herself, she had assumed 
an air of greater respectability than at first might 
have .appeared possible — seeing that her look was 
sinister and repulsive, and her countenance so weather- 
beaten and marred bt' suffering 1 

Forth went the mother and daughter into the 
streets of London ; — and their first c,are w.as to piir- 
ch.aso a v.aricty of articles of attire of a far better 
kind than that whioli they had just procured, — likewise 
a little jewellery and the necessary paraphernalia of 
the toilette. The goods were all .--'ent to the coffee- 
houso where they had hired a chamber; .and a couple 
of large tninks rrcrc the last objects they bought, and 
which were despatched to the same place. 

These matters having been .accomplished, the old 
woman conducted her elaugliter into the fashionable 
quarter of IJcgent Street ; and there Perdita beheld 
enough to e.xcitc her wonder .and her admiration. The 
magnificent shops — the line buildings — the splendid 
equipages — and the handsomely dressed gentlemen on 
horseback, all .shared her attention in their turns: — nor 
was she, an obscn'cr, unob.servcd — for many an old 
voluptuary and stripling gallant paii.-ud to bestow a 
second glance upon the plainly but decently drc.s.scd 
young fem.ale whoso countenance was so .strikingly 
beautiful, and in uhose looks there w.as a .subdued 
wantonness engendering the most voliiptiiou's sens.a- 
tions. 

To Perdita’s mother how altered diil London seem ! 
Hero was a .street which she h.ad never seen before — 
there a .street had been pulled down to make way for 
some great thoroughfare. Here buildings once familiar 
had disappeared ; there strange edifices lind sprung up ! 
In Itegcnt Street she looked for the shops at which 
she had been .accn.stomed to deal long yc.ars belore, 
when she dwelt iti the immedirte neighbourhood, and 
when she was deemed a faint .■ but most of the estab- 
lishments she Bought had changed their proprietors 
.ind their nature, — a grocer’s having become a book- 
seller's, a milliner's a china warehouse, and .-o en. She 
had a great mind to pass into Burlington Street ; but 
she had not quite the necess.aiy courage to do that — at 
least for the prc.«ent. 

Having threaded Hcgcnt Street from Oxford Cirrus 
to Waterloo Place, the two women turned into Pall 
Mall West, along which they proceeded for a short 
distancoq when the mother suddenly clasped her 
daughter's arm almost violently, exclaiming in a hasty 
whisper at the same time, " This is the mansion of the 
Earl of Ellingham 1 ” 

Scarcely were these words uttered, when the door 
wo-S opened, and forth came Charles Hatfield. Passing 
by the two females without noticing that he had im- 
mediately become the object of their most e.ariiest 
uttention, — and indeed, without observing them at all, 
so deeply was he absorbed in thought, — he moved on 
at a .slow and uncertain p.acc, as if he had merely come 
out to seek the lush air, and having no particular 
dc.stination. 

Yes: — he had indeed hccoin? tnc cynosure of 
attraction on the part of the old wom.an and her 
daughter, — tho former devouring him with her eyes, 


in order to read his character and disposition in his 
countenance, and .assure herself from that physiogno- 
mical pems.al that he was fitted for her purpose, — and 
the latter embracing with a look of ardent, wanton 
fcriitiny evciy feature of his fine f.ice and ev^eiy pro- 
portion of his symmetrical form. 

He passed on : — and for a few minutes the mother 
and daughter preserved a deep silence, each occupied 
with her own thoughts. 

“ That j-oung man m.ay be rendered pliant and docile 
according to our will,” said the old woman at length. 

“He is bcj'ond all doubt tho one whom tho gipsy 
alluded to in such glowing colours,” observed Perdita, 
with a voluptuous languor in the eyes, a flu.shing of 
the cheeks, and a slow but deep heaving of the bosom. 

“And he h.as something on his mind — that is clear!" 
added the old woman. 

“ Which we will soon make him dw’ulgc to us,” said 
Perdita. “ But how do you intend to proceed in order 
to form his acquaintance?” 

“ Oh ! nothing i.s more easy ! ” returned her mother. 
“In the first pl.ice we must take handsome lodgings. 
1 know of a nice, quiet, retired street in the neighbour- 
hood. Come along, Perdita — wo must not waste valu- 
able time.” 

The two women repaired direct to Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East ; ami in the window of a house of hand- 
some appearance they saw a card announcing fur- 
nished apartments to be let. The lodgings were 
speedily inspected and hired, the prepayment of a 
month’s rent immediately ensuring the good opinion 
of the landlady and rendering references unnecessary. 

Back to the con’ec-house in the vicinity of Covent 
Garden did the wanderers h.asten ; and in a few 
minutes all their packages and new purchases were 
transported to a liackney co.ach, which was fetched 
from the ncarc.'t stand. The cofi'ee-house keeper w.as 
liberally rcw.ardcd, and a hand.some fee w.as bestowed 
upon the driver of tho vehicle to induce him to 6t.atc, 
in case of being questioned in Suffolk Street, that ho 
had brought the Indies from some ro.spectable hotel. 

All these matters being arranged, tho mother and 
daughter proceeded in tho hackney-coach to their 
new lodgings, where they at once took up their quar- 
ters under the impo.-ing name of Mrs. and Miss Fitz- 
hardinge. 

Had the worthy butcherwho a few hours previouslv 
took |)ity on the two ragged, sinking mendicants, and 
sustained their strength and courage by means of hot 
brandy-.and-watcr at the Elephant and Castle, — had 
he now beheld Mr.'i. and Miss Fitzhardinge sitting 
down, elegantly attired, at a well spread dinner-t.able, 
and at the fiuhion.able time of six in the evening, — 
he would not for an instant have supposed that the 
way-worn beggars of tho morning’s adventure and the 
ladies of Suflolk Street, P.all Mall, were indentical : or 
if, by chance, he should have recognised Perdita’s 
handsome countenance, he would have thought that 
the delusions of enchantment had been practised upon 
him or her. 

And now we h.avc prepared the way, with duo pre- 
fatory explanation, for one of the mo.st strilcing and 
remarkable episodes in this narrative. — an episode 
.showing how Purdita’s art.s and Perdita’s be.auty ac- 
compli.shcd aims wliich women of less enterprise than 
herself and her mother would have deemed imjxts- 
siblc. 

Oh! fat.al influence — that influence which the de- 
praved and wanton Perdita rvieldcd by means of her 
transcendant charms! 


THE UTBTEBIEG OF LOHDOX. 
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CIIAI’TKK CXXIX. 

TEE AnVEIlTISISG AGEST. 

Oxtiic day after the one tlio incidents of wUich have 
Jisst been related, Mr. Bubblcton Styles called, pre- 
cisely as the clock stmclr eleven in Ibe forrooon, upon 
an advertising agent il irelUng in the iniinetoto vicinity 
ofCombill, 

The agent, knowing that Mr. Styles was the regis- 
terod promoter of a scheme which had obtained the 
patronage of the high and mighty Mr. Fodgson, was 
particularly civil and nrbane ; and having bowed him 
into the private ofHce, and presented him with a diair, 
he said, “ Now, Mr. Styles, sir — what can I do for 
you?” 

“ I intend to givo the newspapers a round of adver- 
tisements,” answered the City gentleman, pnlling ont 
his prospectuses. 

“ Softly— softlv, my dear sir,” exclaimed the agent ; 
“you must be guided by mo in this. If you went to 
the generality of agents, they would say, ‘ Ohf adver- 
tite by all means in every paper existence :’ — but 
Mr. Styles, am a little more consuentions. There are 
some Journals, in fact, which are perfectly useless as 
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ad\'ertLsing media: it would be money completely 
thrown away.” 

“ I am much obliged to you for your kindness,” said 
Mr. Styles. “ Of course we shall advertise in the 

“ As a matter of course !" cried the agent. “Tis 
the great daily Leviathan which every body sees, no 
matter what his politics may be. The Naming 
Chronide, too, is n good medium : th'o Heratd, Post, 
and Advertiser must likewise be included;— and it 
would be folly to omit the Sim, Qlohe,ani Standard’’ 

“'W’dl — and wbat about ^e Daily News and the 
Express?” asked Mr. Styles, apparently astonished 
that no rrfercnce should have been made to those 
prints. 

“The Daily News!” ejaculated the agent, in pe^t 
wonderment: “the Express/” he cried, in horrified 
amazement “Excuse me, my dear friend— but are 
you mad? have you taken leave of your senses?” 

“I hope not,” responded Mr. Styles, in his usual 
calm, business-like manner. “ What makes you 
think so?” 

“Wlint makes me think sol” repented the agent; 
“ why, the idea that you should for an instant enter- 
tain tlio notion of ndvertiring in those contemptible 







abortions ! ^ They are a perfect disgrace to newspaper the answer. “ I am indignant, becaiwe I admire the 
literature, sir,” proceeded tlie agent, who was speaking newspaper press of Great Britain— I am proud of it— I 
conscientious!}', aud indeed truly. “Did you ever glom* in belonging to the country ■wbicli possesses it 5 
happen to read the Daily and therefore ■when I sec journalism prostituted to the 

“I have never seen the paper in my life,” answered lowest and meanest purposes — when I behold such des- 
Mr. Styles : “ I had only heard ot it.” picable abortions as the Daily H^civs and the Express 

“And you are not likely to see it,” returned the d.aring to show themselves in that sphere where re- 
agent, “ unless you go into the heart of Whopping or spectabilitj' and talent alone existed until those three- 

explorc the bade slums of Whitechapel, bio respect- penn}- things made their appearance, — I am angry I 

able newsman keeps it: not that newsmen are more am disgusted! Only see how the Kews Inis been 
particular th.an other shop-keepers — but they only tinkered and hacked about with the idea of making it 
keep what they can sell, i\Ir. Styles. As for the a property. First it was five-pence— then it ivas two- 
Eg.rcfs, it is a regular cheat of .an evening paper — pence halfpcnnj' — next it was three-pence;— and yet 
made up entireh- of the articles in the Daily Neivs, with all this derogatory experimentalising, the owners 
without even having the bad grauimar and the t3'po- li.avo failed to make it a propert}'. What a miserable 
graphical errors corrected. But both prints .are the thing does it look, with its beggarly three columns of 
most contemptible threepenny things I ever saw in advertisements! The SVnics has as many in a day as 
my life ; and one would be inclined to fancy that all Ibe Ketvs has had altogether since its sickly e.xistenct 
the real newspaper talent had been absorbed by the began. The very Parliament.ary Reporters engaged 
Iire-existingjournals, leaving only the mcanestlitcr.ary upon the jVcu'i are ashamed of their connexion -ivitli 
scrubs in London to do the Aacj and the Express." such a scuiwy .afUiir; and the doorkecperoftheGallen- 
“And 3'et I thought tliat the A’int's had been started of the House of Commons looks on them' with kind 
under the auspices of Mr. Charles Dickens — the im- commiseration, knowing how degrading it must bo to 


mortal Bos?" said Jlr. Stvles, intcrrog.ativch'. 

“.So it was,” replied the advertising .agent; “but 
tlie name of Charles Dickens was rather d.amn.ator}- 
.‘ban useful to a ncwspapor-spcculation. Rverj' one 
must admit that Bo: is a great novelist — a t'air}’ great 
novelist indeed — the Fielding of his age ; but he is 
totall}’ incapable of writing for a newspaper. The 
proprietors of the Wcics made a tremendous splash 
witli bis name ; but the}- onl}' created a quagmire for 
themselves to flounder in. When their paper w.as first 
coming out, ever}' bnd\' thought it w.as to do wonders. 
The Times was to lose li.alf its subscribers; and the 
Chronicle vas to be ruined altogether. But, .alas! 
never did so labouring a mount.ain produce such a con- 
temptible mouse; and people began to fanc}' that 
the wags ong.agcd on Bunch had .started the Daily 
I^ews as a grand parodv' on the new.siiapcr press. The 
leaders ■were rubbish — [he criticisms of new w orl;s, mere 
nonsense— the dr.amatic reviews, utter b.aldcrdash. It 
however seems tb.at in the lowest depths there is a 
deeper still even with the bathos of journalists; for when 
the News tumbled down (which it soon didi to a two- 
ponn}’ halfpennv print, the rubbish, the nonsense, and 
the b.alderd.ash became more .astounding .“till. There 
is a young man n.imcd Bilk who docs the ‘ moral de- 
partment’ of the paper; and he is the most grovel- 
ling .ass Chat ever w.as created. He undertakes to 
review aavhole batch of cheap publications in a lump; 
but what he c.alls reviewing is nothing else than abus- 
ing the works with an insolence so cool, and a r.ash- 
ness so indiscriminate that be must bo as consummate 
a co.xcomb as he is an unprincipled ruftian. The 
News affects a mor.al tone, and cntnists its conscience 
to this half buffoon — h.alf-barbarian, in the hope that 
the lucubrations of the ungrammatical scribo mav' ac- 
quire for it the reputation of a serious, sober, and se- 
date journal. The despicable being to whom I allude 
is the son of the proprietor of the Assinatum — a paper 
■which Bulwer mauled and exposed so terribh- in one 
of his admirable novels man}' 3’cars ago. The articles 
in the Assincenm ma}’ bo termed Twaddlt: iton 
Stilts ” 

“ You are real!}' ver}' inveterate in v'our dcnunci.a- 
tions of these prints,” observed Sir. St3'le3, ivho 
having an hour to spare, did not experience any im- 
p.atience in listening to the agent’s rcm;irk.s. 

“ Not at all inveterate — onh'justh' indignant,” was 


their feelings to take their places in the seats allotted 
to the representatives of that threo-penn}' liodge- 
podge. You never see the News quoted from nor 
alluded to by its contemporaries. It is not recognised 
.as a member of the ncivspapcr press. It has tried 
all imaginable kinds of manccuvrcs to force itself into 
notoriety, — sometimes curr3'ing favour with the su- 
perior journals, and at others abusing them ; but 
.all to no purpose. Its contemporaries will not notice 
it: the}' will not bo bullied nor coaxed into suco 
condescension. 'U’'by — would you believe that the 
verv' Kdifor is heartil}' ashamed of his post: but bo 
knows that if he resigned it, ho should be compelled 
to relapse into the lowest walks of pcnn}'-.a-lining, 
whence he was dr.aggcd forth to conduct the thing." 

“ IIoiv is it possible that such a contemptible journal 
continuc.s in existence?” asked Mr. Stylos. 

“ There ! now' }'ou puzzle me indeed !” exclaimed 
the advertising .agent. “ The question you have put 
to me involves one of the greatest mi'ctcrics of London ; 
and I .am quite incap.ablc of affording you the solution. 
Time w'ill how'cver show: for, in this c.ase, time must 
clear up .all doubt and uncertainty reg.arding the 
matter. For the present, however, take my advice 
and refrain from advertising in a paper which is con- 
temptible in circulation and influence — scurrilous* or 

* "An obsciiro tlirecpenny print, called tlie Baity A'cir.s 
publislicd In Us Impression of November 2nd, an article pnr- 
portlng to be n notice of the le.ading works belonging to the 
sphere of Cheap Literature, but in which a vile, cow.ardly, 
nnd nifllnn-likcnttnck wns made iiiion Mrs. Iteynolds’s novel 
of ‘Gr.ETN.v Gr.Er..N'.‘ The article alluded to appeared in the 
evening of the same date in the B.rprcss, a p.nper made up 
from the contents of the other, but of whoso existence we 
were totally unaw.aro until the occurrence of the matter in 
question. The attack, though evidently written by some 
silly boy, was so s.ivago nnd inalign.uit, nnd was made up of 
such a jiack of atrocious lies, that it became neccss.ary to bake 
some hind of notice of it, .although neither the Baity Netes 
nor its evening reflex enjoy a circulation or an influence 
sulllclcnt to clTcct the amount of mischief which the das- 
tardly scribe sought to accomplish. Our solicitors were ac- 
cordlugly instructed to wa'ilo to the Editors ot the AVirj and 
L'xpress, requiring n complete contradiction to the libeVor 
menacing an action as tlie alternative. The letter which our 
legal advisers despatched was a gentlemanly and talentcii 
remonstrance, which soon brought the stupid Editors of tho 
Baity ik’etes nnd the Expra:: to reamn. Bradburj- and Evans, 
the proprietors of those threepenny prints, shook bt their 
ehoesut the Idea of an action, they already having cnottsl' 
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h;. r<x;ritical, according to circumstances, in its literary 
artici. ' — and ■n'ishy-tvashv in the extreme in its 
1 ..d.r 

•• VfVIM am excessively obliged to you for this most 
i'.'- :'a! 'varning,” observed Mr. Bnbbleton Styles. “You 
invo Iiotuing to say agiunst the Weehhj Dispatch — 

t!'? .1? Titf";/ Times — Belts Life in London 

All good papers !” exclaimed the .advertising 
•agent. “ Cut here is a list of those metropolitan and 
pr ivinci.a! journals in avhioh I should recommend you 
to advertise."’ 

•• I place myself entirely in j-our h.ands.” ansavered 
the promoter of the grandest raiiavay scheme ever de- 
viled: and, thrusting his hands into his breeches 
pocket.', ho r.attled a little silver and a great many 
Iiaifpence, s.iying, “ Sh.all I give you a hundred or so 
in advance ? or aril! yon send in the account ” 

“ Pray do not think of offering any sum in advance, 
jTr. .Styles — my dear Mr. Styles! cried the agent. 
'■It is but a trille: three hundred guineas trill cover 
III'' outlat’ for this first batch of advertisements — and 
I trill send in my little account to the secretary trhen 
tile Co,ird meets.” 

“ Very good,” rejoined the promoter j — and, having 
come to this excellent understanding, the two gentle- 
men parted — Mr. Stjdcs betaking himself to Garra- 
tvay’ii Coffee-house, n-here he ate his lunch standing 
at the bar, and aftenvards returning to his office at 
Crobhv II.'Ul Chambers. 
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CBIAPTER eXXX. 


A WEES bad elapsed since the arrival of Mrs. and Miss 
Fitzhardinge in the great metropolis ; and as yet they 
appeared to bo no nearer to an acquaintanceship rvith 
Charlc.' Hatfield than they were on the day when they 
first belieid him issue from Lord Ellingham’s mansion ; 
— ^for that it was he whom the)' had seen on the oc- 
casion .alluded to, the mother had satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. 

Indeed, tlie old woman had not been idle. Eveiy’ 
evening, for a couple of hours, did she watch in the 
immedi.atc vicinity of the Earl’s dwelling to obtain an 
interview with the young man ; but he did not appear 
to go out after dusk. 

Sirs. Fitzhardinge accordingly began to think of 
changing her tactics, and endeavouring to catch him 
in the day-time, when fortune at last favoured her 
views; — for on the eighth night of her loiterings in 
Pall Mall, she had the satisfaction of seeing him sally 
forth shortly after nine o’clock. 

Unhesitatingly accosting him, she said, “ Mr. Hat- 
field, will yon accord me your attention for a few 
moments ? ” 

The young man tmned towards her, and beheld a 
very ugly, plainly-attired, old lady: -he nevertheless , 
answered her rospcctfuliy. because she bad addressed 
him in a manner denoting genteel breeding. We 


lav Ini'ine-s on their hands in consequence of their treat- 
ment of IIcs'.'s. Powell and IVarcing and, accordingly, the 
•Vwj and Express .vto their own words, onTacsday,Nov. 3th, 
in the following terms 

■' ‘ IVc h.avo received a letter, protestinc ag.:inst Mrs. S. F. 
Iteyiioids's work ot '■ OarTNA Gbeex ” lielng Included in the 
h't <if popular works described as marked by “looseness, 
warmth of colouring in criminal scenes, and the false glow 
cn"t around guilty Indulgcncles.” Wo must admit that 
“GaciNA Gbecn” does not merit this; and that, whatever 
Its f,ialts. It certainly contains nothing derogatory to the 
character or delicacy of a lady writer.’ 

“ Kow let our readers mark well the atrocity of the pro- 
ceeding on the part of tho Ners and the Express. They first 
denounce ‘Gatr.vA Gnec.v’ in the strongest terms: they 
arc afterwards compelled, by We fear of loa proceedinjs, to 
' admit that " Gbetna Gbeex " docs not merit tills,’ and Uiat 
• it contains nothing derogatory to tho character or delicacy 
of a lady miter.’ Then liow dared tlio wretched scribe to 
act such a miscreant’s part ns to accuse a lady of wTiting with 
‘ looseness,’ when lie nimt have known the charge to he un- 
founded? Ho told a downright, deliberate, svilful lie: he 
IiHs proclaimed lilraself, and likewise admitted himself to 
he, .an abomlnablo liar I And as such wo denounce him . 

"Lilt of v.iut value can criticisms of the Ecus and Express 
be, when a contemptible scribe is thus allowed to make the 
c'llnmiis of tiieso prints tho veliiclo for his own beastly 
malignity? IVTiat aiitliority can belong to a reviewer who 
ii obliged to say 011 tile 9th of iiovember, ‘I i-as guilty of a 
foul, cowardly, and niijustifiablc calumny ag.ik:at a lady’s 
character on tlic 2nd of Hovember.’ And these two papers 
belong to men w ho are so vorj’ particular that they turned 
off their sub-editors, Messrs. Powell and Warehig, because, 
forsooth, these gentlemen gave insertion to a particular 
bankruptcy case which the bankrupt himself had WTitten to 
implore Bradbury and Evans not to publish I 

“IVe hope the contemptible slanderer who ‘does the 
criticisms’ for the A’iws and Eayirrss will treat ids renders 
(two grown-up persons and a small boy for tlio Ecus, and 
the small boy without the grown-up persons for tho Express) 
•with on account of tho origin, progress, and present condi- 
tion of thoso threepenny things. If .<ig, ho must state how 
the Ketts first came out at llvopcncc svith the intention of 
smashing every thing,— how Charles Dickens was the man 1 
enti'ustcd with the obateteric process of introd’seing this I 


phenomenon to Uio world,— how froth was never so frothy, 
and vapouiing never so vapour)-, us wlion tho bill.s, placards, 
and advertisements appeared,- and how tho mountain at 
last brought fortli a mouse 1 In fact, no failure was over 
more miserable— more ludici-ons— more contemptible than 
that of the Dathj Keves. Wiicn a friend once spoke of ids 
uppermost garment to ilrummcll, the ’exquisite,’ laying his 
finger upon the collar tlici-cof, said, • Do yon call tius thing 
a coat? ’—and when thcAVu's first camo out. people hold it 
up between tho tips of their forefinger and thumb, and asked 
cacli other innocently, * Do you cull this thing a newspaper ?’ 
Well, after continuing remarkably sickly for some time, and 
seeing the utter folly of liopiug to compete with the esta- 
blished daily newspapers, Bradbury and Evans— dear, kind, 
worthy souls !— said one morning to each other, ‘ This will 
never do : tho public will not bo gulled- wo must really sell 
our wares at what they are worth ; '—and so down went the 
price of the Eeics to twopence-halfpenny ! • Hurrah for the 
cheap newspaper press!’ vociferated they who now affect to 
look down with contempt on cheap literature altogether : 
and forthivith they fetch Mr. DUk all the way from the 
Alhenccum oHico in Wellington Street to manage their paper 
for them. And such management as it has been t Mr. Ddk 
knows about as much of newspapers in general as he docs of 
courtesy in tho Alhaiarum in particular ;— and Bradbury and 
Evans very soon found that a twopenny-halfpenny daily thing 
was ‘ no go.’ The price is accordingly raised to tlircepenco ; 
and, just to eke out by hook and by crook, the Express is 
issued as an evening paper, its contents being precisely those 
of the A’iirj, with perhaps lialf-a-doaen lines of new matter 
just to make a show under the head of ■ L.atest Intelligence.’ 
Thus has the Daily Kexes been tinkered about in all shapes 
and ways, with the hope of establishing it on some kind of 
basis or another ; — and, after such a career, it fancies itself 
to bo respectable and influential enough to undertake tlie 
duties of Jlentor ! But it has oiitrustod tho ollioo to a dis- 
gustbig twaddler wlio scruples not to season his mawkish 
composition with diabolical lies, ns a make-shift for • Attic 
salt.’ However, enough of this for tho present :— we have 
compelled tho Nevs and the Express to acknowledge them- 
selves to bo slanderers ;— but we are afraid that after all 
they have got the better of ns, inasmuch as they probably 
provoked ns only for the purpose of obtaining a graiuUeus 
adoertisement through the medium of any reply which might 
be made to them hi The 1iiscn.s.sirs.”—Beytsdtds's Zlii- 
ceUanv. A'o. 6G 


nr. jiTFiEniES or Losnox. 


fhonid observe, too, th .t s'lc lind pnTp''=<'ly n*««inc 1 a ! T!;<' oH wnman art ! tli>’ vci'ins prntleimn now pr«- 
hainble apparel on tli" f^aM^n rf Ut-.* cvcnin^jcM iafil-n-e to-.v.-.nI-i SuiPil!: Ftr*-. !. r.ill Mall— 
watchini^s, in onlcr |o av* •'! t!'»* rba":ii* f fallrs'iinc I.,!*, r v *. vlin 11- rvi:ja7;n?i ml^bl li^ 
the attention «if p.' er— by ir vhovinll t^liat sU; maM |i>‘-ililc lia\e tobim, 

naturally have It^rfa hanbotC'Iy appa- and how -he had acquired the infnnnnti n a^hichehe 

relied pcr.'on thu- loiteaa; r.l> u*. atlcge>l to hs rj important and wai about to iiii|urt. 

"Cirtainiy, midarn," replied diaries: “I will listen He naturally a«oeiated the pnomis-d revelation^ with 
to any thin;: ymi may have to say to ino. Will you the mysterious circumstance « which ho had :o recently 
walk into the bon^e which 1 have just left: ’tis the fathomed by means of the letters and ir.ann.cripM 
man-ion of the Karl of llllingham.*' found in the secret recess of the lilirary at J.uid 

" I know well trho lives there, Mr. Hatfield, ” an* l^liingham's mansion and yet he was at a loss tsi 

swered the old woman; “ and it is precisely beeaiuo I eonceivo how a Mrs. Fitzha^ingc, who<c name was 
wish to speak to yon rdone, that I have accosted yon entirely strange to him, could possibly Imve anv con- 
m the street. Can you pardon such boldness? " nexion with his own family afihirs. ‘ At one moment 
“ir your business wilh me be of importance^ ma- ho fanded that the proceeding on her part was no- 
dam,” said diaries, "no apdngy con oe necessary on thing more nor less than a plot toinvciglo him to some 
jmirpart.** ... * predatoiy .purposes: for he had heard that 

" Yts—my hnsiness is tndeec. of importance,” re- London abounded In such horrible places, and also in 
turned Mrs. Fita hnrdin ge, with mysterious cmjAasis. persons who adopted every kind of stmtagem to lure 

"But I cannot spe-ak to }-on here the unwarj- into those fatal snares. But when he 

“lhave already requested yon to accompany me to considered the quarter of the great metropolis in 
the house where I am residing arith my relatives and avhidi his companion evidently resided, as sho had 

friends,” SiUd Chorlcsb with the least indication of im- assured him that her abode was only a few minutes' 

patience in his manner. walk from the spot w'here she had first accosted him, 

" And I have already assured you that I am anxious — when he again noticed the respectability of her np- 
to converse srith yon alone,” responded the old sroman, penronce, and reflected that there was something 
nothing daunted. " Do not mistrust me, air— do not superior in her manners, language, and address— and 
suppose that I have accosted yon for the purpose of lattl}',whcnjie remembered that amidst circumstances 
sdlloiting any assistance of a pecuniary kind—” so complicated and mysterious os those whidi regarded 

" Then, madam, what do yon requite of me ? ” asked his own family, it was highly possible for that aged 
Charles, hastily. female to be interested in them in some way or another, 

"Ten minntesf private convetsatian— on matters of —he blamed himself for his misgivings, and resolved 
importance — of deep importance to yourself ! ” replied to ece the end of the adventure. 

Mi^ Fitzhordinge, as rapidly and as firmly as the Scaredy was his mind thus made up, when Mrs. 
other had spoken: then, before he had time to moke Fitzhordinge turned into Suifiilk Street; and in less 
any xqidiider, she added, "For your own sake,]lfr. than another minute, she knocked In on authoritative 
Uatfleld— if for no other consideration— }'ou will ac- manner at the door of a handsome bouse. The sum- 
company me to my own dwelling, which is close at monswos instantaneously responded to by n respect- 
band. AVhatl you hesitate? Then continue to cherish able fomalc-scn’ant; and Charles Hatfield followed 

the secret grief which weighs upon your mind ” the dd lady up a wide stair-case lighted by a lamp 

"Ah I what did j’ou soy?” qja^ated the young which a statue in a niche held in its hand. On rcaeh- 
moii, starting as if a chord had been toadied so as to ing the first landing, Mrs. Fitzhardinge threw iqien a 
vibrate to bis very heart’s core. door, sqying, "IValk Into this room, Mr. Hatfield: 1 

"I mean that if yon refuse to accompany me, you will jdn you in a ibw momenta.” 
will repent the loss d an opportunity to receive reve- Charles entered— and the door immediately closed 
bitions nearly oonoeming yoniself, and which t^por- bdiindhim. 

tuid^ may not speedily occur again.” The young man found himself in a well-flimishcd 

As MraFitzIiudinge uttered these words^ she fixed apartment, in whidi the light of the wax candles 
a slnnge, mysterious, and almost ominous look upon placed upon the montel was reflected in a handsome 
Charles Hatfield, who was bewildered and amazed by mirror. The atmo^here was rendered perftamed and. 
her language. The old iveman bad dealt her random refrediing by vases of fresh floirers tastefully disposed 
diots with good cfiTeet; and die experienced an inward around; and on asidc-teiblo stood a large globe filled 
triumph nt her sldll, and a sure conviction of its sue- with the clearest irater, in which gold and silver fish 
cess. wore disporting; The curtains were closed over the 

"‘Who are yon? and what do yon know of me?” windows; but still the room was cool and the air 
demanded Ctolcs, breaking dlence abruptly after grateful in that sultry summer season, 
more than a minutefs pause, and speaking in a tone of These observations were mode at a rapid glance ; — 
earnestness denoting mingled suspense, wonder, and and then Charles Hatfidd’s looks were concentmted in 
curiority. the cynosure which instontly absorbed all interest— 

"hiyiuime is Fitzhordinge^” replied the old woman; all attention. For, half sitUng; half recliniiig upon 
"and I know all — every thing concendng your-ayc, the sofii, was a being of such transcendant beauty that 
much mote than yon con possibly suspect. But not never in the wildest of his drmms had he conceived 
another word of explanation will I utter here; and the like. AVbcn reading n novel or a poem, his iina- 
yaa may now decide whether you will at once arcom- gination had often depicted to itself the semblance ol 

oaigr me ” the benfinc— and this mental portraiture was invariably 

" I will arcompany you, madam,” iuterrupted drawn with the utmost perfection of form and feattrfe 
Chtrles Hatfield, in a decided manner. " In which which impassioned and enthusiastic j'outh could dc- 
nirention does jwur abode lie ?” vise. But no fiigh'— no soaring of tlidt fervid imogi- 

"Five iiiinntes will take us thither,” was the luitionhad everyth idealised such dazziing, brillian. 
answer. j eharms os those which now met his astoniriicd gsM 
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THE MYSTEKIEB OF EOEDON. 


I — flr.niH tlmt intoxicated while they delighted, and 
: that ravished while they infused a warm voluptuoua- 
: ne 3 into the soul of the beholder. 

And, in sooth, well might Charles Ilatfield expe- 
^ risnc' ineffahle feelings and tender emotions as he 
I contemplated the fiend in an angel’s shape that was 
j half reclining on the sofa ; for Perdita was surpass- 
ingly lovely on this occasion 1 She was attired in a 
light pink muslin dross, made very low in the body, 
CO that her neck and shoulders were set off in all their 
dazzling whiteness against the deep purple velvet of 
the sofa — and her full, swelling, firm bosom was more 
than half revealed. Her hair was arranged in long 
I ringlets, glittering like hyperions, luxuriant, and 
sweeping those glowing globes that appeared to heave 
to their caresses. Her largo grey eyes be.araed with 
volnptuous languor, althougl; a brilliant light shone 
in the depths of the d.ark pupils; — .and her vermilion 
' lip.s, parted with a smile, disphayed the avhite and even 
rows of pearls, so limitless in their beanty. The 
slightla- sun-burnt tinge of her face appeared to he 
the rich hue of .an Italian complexion — the carnation 
glow of health, and youth, and warm blood .animating 
her cheeks. Then her arms were naked, — those arms 
avhich a'-ere dazzlingly white, robust, .and yet admirably 
ntodollcd, and avhich seemed ready to .stretch out and 
cla‘'p a faa-oured lover to the panting breast. One foot 
avas raised on the sofa — the other rested on an otto- i 
man ; — and thus, as Charles Hatfield's eyes'saa-ept the I 
rich and fine proportions — the undulating contours of 
that splendid form, it seemed to him as if a halo of 
voluptuousness surrounded this enchanting being — a 
very perfume of beauty cua-elopcd her in its intoxicat- 
ing influcnto. 

She had hoard him ascending the stairs— and she 
had purposely placed herself in an attitude which 
should .“ccm as if ho had disturbed her unexpectedly, 
and thus servo .as an .apologa- for the negligent aban- 
donment of limb which gave to her position an air 
alike wanton and lascivious. While she, therefore, 
allectcd to gaze on him in soft surprise, he w.as in- 
tently devouring her with looks of unfeigned amaze- 
ment j — and avhile she still retained that voluptuous 
attitude as if unwittingly, ha was rivetted to the spot 
near the door where he had stopped short on first 
1 catching sight of her. This dumb-show on the part 
I of both, — artificial with her, and real with him, — ^lasted 
j for ncarlj’ a minute; — and during that time Perdita 
1 had an opportunity of sun'oying the young man’s 
handsome appearance with even more searching scru- 
tiny than when she had seen him in Pall Mall the 
very day of her .arrival in London, — while, on his side, 
Charles Hatfield had leisure to scan a combination of 
ch.arms such as transcended all his ideal creations, and 
which, had he beheld them in a picture, ho would have 
declared to be impossible of re.alization. 

Again must ive observe how different was this cle- 
g.antly-attired, captivating creature as she now ap- 
peared, from the ragged, way-worn wanderer that she 
v.’as when first we introduced her to our readers 1 But 
oh! dangerous — trebly dangerous Perdita, — a snake 
ivith the loveliest skin — a demon with the most Iic.i- 
vcnly form — utter profligacy in the most witching 
guise 1 

And now the young man, who has been brought 
within the sphere of this perilous influence, recovers 
1 his self-possession so far as to be able to stammer forth 
m apology for what he conceives to bo an intrusion 
sccasioncd by some strange mistake. 

‘ Ho excuse is neccssarj', sir,” replies Perdita- “ the 
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lady whom you state to have conducted you hither, is 
my mother; and she has doubtless sought herchaniher 
for a few minutes to change her attire. Pray be 
seated.” 

But Charles Hatfield once more stood still — rivetted 
to the .spot, after having advanced a few- paces towards 
Perdita;— for the sound of her voice, so sweetly mu- 
sical — so enchantingly harmonious, appeared to inspiro 
him with ecstatic emotions and infuse an ineffable 
delight into his very- soul. 

Then Perdita arose from the sofa, and indicating a 
ch.iir close by, again invited the young man to ho 
seated, — accomplishing this courtesy with so ravishing 
a grace and such a charming smile, that he felt himself 
intoxicated — bewiidered — enchanted by the magic of 
her beauty-, the melody of her silver tones, and the 
soft persuasion of her manner. Por the consciousness 
of almost superhuman beanty had rendered PSrdita 
cmul.ative of every art and taught her to Study evorj- 
movement which might invest her with a winning way 
and a witching power ; — and thus this singular young 
woman had acquired a politeness so complete that it 
seemed intuitive, and a polish so refined that it ap- 
peared to have been gained by long and unvaried 
association with tho highest classes. 

Sinking into the' chair thus gracefnlly offered him, 
Charles Hatfield could not take his eyes off tho magni- 
ficent creature who remained standing for .a few seconds 
after he was seated ; for, afl'ccting to alter tho position 
of one of tho wa.x candles on the mantel, ns if it were 
too near tho minor, she placed herself in such an atti- 
tude that the young man might obtain a perfect view 
of the flowing outlines of her glorious form,— the splen- 
did arching of tho swan-liko nock— the luxurious ful- 
ness of the bust — the tapering slenderness of the waist 
— the plump and rounded arms— the barge, projecting 
hips— .and tho finely proportioned feet and ankles. 

The effect thus produced by tho artful, designing 
creature, whoso voluptuous position seemed all natural 
and all unstudied, was precisely- that which she had 
intended; — for Charles Hatfield experienced a de- 
lirium of emotions till then unknown — and he felt 
that he conld .almost spring from his scat, catch that 
bewitching form in his arms, and, covering her with 
kisses, e.xclaim, “ Pardon me— hut I am mad — intoxi- 
cated — waving with passion!” 

“ My mother avill not bo many- minutes, sir,” said 
Perdita, now- returning to her scat upon the sofa; 
‘‘ and in tho meantime I must solicit you to exercise 
your patience — for I am afraid yon will find me but a 
dull companion.” 

“ Impossible 1” cried Charles, onthusiastically ; then 
fearing that ho had spoken in too decided and earnest 
a manner to one who w.as a perfect stranger, he added 
in a more subdued and reserved tone, ” But perhaps I 
am intruding on your priv.acy, as I am afraid that 
when I entered — I moan, I fear that I— I disturbed 
you ” 

“ I certainly- was not aware that my mother ex- 
pected a visitor this evening,” answered Perdita; 
“ and it is I who should apologise, inasmuch as you 
caught rao in such a lounging, lazy attitude. But 
since I have been in London I have experienced a 
heaviness in the atmosphere that engenders indo- 
lence — for I have hitherto been accustomed to tnc 
country,” 

“ Then you have not long resided in London, Hiss 
Pitzhard'ngo?” -^aid Charles, hazarding this inwle of 
address with tlic determination of a.scertaining wnether 
the beautiful y-oung woman were married or single. 
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TJii; iiTSTr.niKs op London. 


'• X\ c have only been in this city for one aveek,” man's mind arising from the incidents just related, — 
.she replied in an acquiescent rvay vhich convinced he repented of his rashness: he would have given 
him that she had not changed the parental name h3’ worlds to be able to recall the proposal. For, in a 
means of wedlock — a discoveiy that infused a secret moment to his mind flashed the image of the lovely 
glow of pleasure into his very soul, though at the Lady Frances Ellingham— the reflection that he was 
..ame instant his heart smote him ns if he were already offering his attentions to a young person totally un- 
plajdng a treacherous part in respect to Lady Frances known to him— the remembrance that he had many 
Ellingham. “ FTo,” continued Ferdita, “ we h.avc not matters of importance to occupy his leisure— and the 
long resided in London. Urgent affairs have com- general impression that he had committed himself in 
polled my mother to visit the capit.al; .and as our a most siugid.arly foolish .and inconsiderate manner, 
stay is likelv- to be of considerable duration, we arc Ferdita s.aw what was passing in his mind : at least, 
about to take a house. For ma- part, I am not sorrj’ she perceived that he repented of the proposal which 
th.at we are thus to settle in London: for, in spite of he h.ad so prccipit.atelym.ade, .and which it had rejoiced 
its oppressive atmosphere, its smoke, and its noise, it her so much to receive; — and she resolved to conquer 
has main- attractions.” his scruples — overcome his repugnance — and confirm 

“ Ton have already seen enough, then, to induce him in the act of v.assalnge to which her transcendant 
j’ou to prefer Loudon to the country. Miss Fitz- charms and her wanton arts had already prompted 
h.ardingo?” s.aid Charles, now admiring the fine him. 

.aquiline profile of which he was suffered to obtain a Laying her soft warm hand upon his, and approach- 
perfect view, as Ferdita half averted her looks on pur- ing her countenance so near to his own th.at her frag- 
poso, though quite in a natural manner. rant breath fanned his check, she said, in a tone 

“ I h.ivo seen enough to render me an enthusiastic apparently of deep emotion, “Mr. Hatfield, this pro- 
admii-cr of 3-our great city,” she replied, now turning pos.al is so generous — so kind — so unexpected, that I 
her full countenance upon him, and smiling so as to know not how to answer you otherwise than b3- 
displ.ay- her brilliant teeth: “but I am anxious to expressing my sincere gralitute. .iVnda’ct — so franklv 
behold more, and n^- wish cannot very- readily be have you made the offer, that it would be a miserable 
gratified. For, save our attorney, wc have no .ac- affectation on my part to hesitate or to appear less 
quaintances— no friends in I.ondqu : we arc perfect candid and open in accepting it. I do therefore accept 
strangers here — and tve cannot very well ask our soli- it, my dear sir— and witli renewed thanks. And think 
citor to escort us to the theatre aud to those pl.accs of not tluatin constitutingyourself the friend— for in such 
amusement which ladies would hardly choose to visit a light must I henceforth consider you— of Miss Fitz- 
uuless accompanied and protected by a gentleman.” hardinge, you arc doing aught derogatory to yourself. 

“ Is it possible that you, Miss Fitzhardingc, should Xo : for my mother is descended from an old and illus- 
navo to c.'cporicnce the want of such a cAojx'ron?” trious family, — afamily which has enumerated amongst 
demanded Charles Hatfield, again hurried by his en- its members personages of rank, eminence, and renown; 
thusiasm into language too little reserved and distant — .and should the Chancery suit which she has come 
for a perfect stranger to address to a young lady :— :it to London to prosecute, result favourably to her, she 
least, so ho thought and feared immedi.ttely after he will recover an enormous fortune tlmt has been accu- 
had made the observation. mulating for years through rem.aining in a dormant 

“ It is very possible,” replied Fcrdit.a, in a mild aud state.” 

.aliuo.st plaintive tone. “In the country arc had nu- While Ferdita was delivering this tissue of f.dso- 

merous friends ; but here ” hoods with .an air of the most profound sincerity, she 

And the artful creature, stopping short, stooped still kept her hand upon that of the young man— still 
down to pick up her handltcrchief as if to apply it to rct.ained her countenance near his own — and likewise 
her eyes: — at the same instant Charles, obo3-ing the fixed upon him looks at once languishing, tender, and 
impulse of polite attention, bent down also to save the voluptuous. 

lady the trouble and perform die little act of courtew, Ag.ain did he lose all power of sober reflection ; and, 
uhen their hair — their very cheeks came in contact. — completeh- 3 ielding to the influence which the syren 
accidcnt.ally .as the confu.'cd aud bcnildered Ch.-.rlcs had in .'o short a time gained over him, he .s.aid, “ I 
imagined, but intentionally on the part of the wanton ^liall be proud .and delighted to act as your escort. Miss 
and astute I’crdita. Fitzhardingc. lJut 3-011 just now addressed me b3- 103- 

And that contact — Uh ! ituas thrilling in the e.x- name — and yet I thought 3 oil were unprep.arcd for m'v 
tremo; and Charles Hatfield felt as if his veins ran presence here this evening.” 

with liquid fire;— for the perfume cxh.alcd from the “1 was nell aware that my mother wished to see 
lad3-’s hair— the velvet^- feeling of the luxuriant curls 3-00 on particular business,” said Ferdita, having a 
-the softness and the u armth of her carnation cheek ready reply for every question that might be put to 
—and then the view which ho could not iiossibly avoid ficr ; “ and therefore n'licn I saw 3 011 enter the room, I 
for a moment obtaining of the glowing breast which concluded that you must be Mr. Charles Hatfield.” 
her stooping posture completely revealcd.-all this was “And arc 3-0U acquainted with the nature of the 
sufficient to madden him with passion and c.xcitc him fiusiness conceniing which Mrs. Fitzhardingc desired 
to a degree when .all self-command becomes ncarl3- to spc.ak with me?” inquired the 3-oung man, avondcr- 
impossiblc. Lut he still possessed a Miflicicncy- of j|,g wh3- the old lnd3- did not make her appearance, 
ment.al energy to coutroul himself; and, stammering “ yes—I.am well iufoimcd on that subject,” returned 
forth an awkav.ard apology, ho hurriedly obscra-ed, Perdita ; “ but pray do iiot ask mo to talk to you on 
“Would 3-0U not think me too bold, Jliss I'dz- | (jujiucss! I dcte.it the vcr3- name 1 And now perhaps 
hardinge, I should be proud to oiler 1113- services as you will consider mo a 51113- — fligbty — volatile erca- 
a chaperon to a-ourself — and your mother,” he added, ty.re ” 

for decency’s s.olic. I “ ^ consider 3-0U to bo an angel 01 beauty- ! ” e:'.‘ 

The instant this offer was made, — made avithout the claimed Charles, unable to restrain the raptures which 
least forethought and in the confusion ot the yoimg iiurried him on to tnis impassioned ejaculation 
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“• I r.-n=; told liofore I ramc to London tint tin 
i'(iitkin<'n of the p’cnt mctrop^iln v.erc von* fimd of 
paj-ini; filly touii!; lartic' vnin and empty" cnmpli- 
mmt",” paid Perdita, loohiiifj with poo l-'linmonred 
nrdme" nt her companion, while her cyp=- h.’amed 
with wiclndnc'a and licr ho=om heaved vidhlv. 

“ Is it the first time that yon have been a<-tared of 
your beauty? ” adted Charlc", still carried awav l.v an 
uneontronllitblc infincnce. 

‘‘^' 0 — not precisely the first," rc'ponded IVrdita, 
nith a natvth' po admirably a'aumed that herom- 
fjjnion helievc'l it to he completely Pennine, 

■was a ynunp gentleman— or rather a nobleman, hat I 
must not mention his namc-rin the country, who 
oficred me his hand ; — and he jraid me many very tin" 
compliments.” 

> "And you accepted the proposal? you are ciig.apid 
to him ? ” c::clainied Cliarlc'., svitli a str.rnpc flutterin'' 
of tin hr.art. 

“ Xcither tlie one nor the other,'' .".nswered Perdita. 
" I could not love him — and tliercforc I declined tlic 
honour. Hy moUier was angry wdth me, and talked 
a g.'iat deal .about flic cxccllcnco of the matcli and so 
fortii : but 1 av.as obstinate — yes, very okstinafe, Mr. 
Hatfield,” slio said arclilyj “for never — never," 'lie 
continued, licr tone .suddenly becoming earnest and her 
manner sorinus, — “never could I bestorv my band 
^'•hc^: I cannot likewise give my heart! ” 

“Anti you have ro'olvcd aviscly, Miss Fitzbard- 
inpe 1 ” exclaimed Cliaric’. “ Jlatrimony without sm- 
ecre atTcctiou c.an afiiird no promise of happiness, put 
one ! ) Iieantifii! as yuur.sclf—impres ed loo svilh such 
.sitriirp iesitimcnts and h.arhnuring .such pure princi- 
ples— oil, you win prove Ind'.'cd a treasure to the man 
will) is fortunate enough to secure your heart and 
li.and! ” 

“Again you compliment me, Sfr. Ilatfield,” said 
I’frdita, loolting do'.vn and hlushing, — for even her 
very hluslies slio could command nt pleasure. “ lu 
reference, however, to the observation you have just 
made. I should remark that I have never yet met with 
one of your sex svliom I could comprehend fully and 
svho could understand me. I admire openness, can- 
dour and sincerity, — that generous franUnc.ss, too, 
W'hicli at once establishes friendship and dissipates 
cold form.ality. For I helievo that the trammels of 
ceremonial politeness positively spoil the heart, — 
tutoring it to curb its enthusiasm where enthusiasm 
would ho so natural 1 I kuoir not how to express ms-- 
aelf clearly ; hut ivhat I me.an to imply is this — that I 
am a believer in the possibility of friendship at first 
.siglit ” 

“And of love at first sight also?” exclaimed Clmrlcs 
Ilaliicld, in an impassioned tone. 

“Yes — and of love nt first sight also,” repeated 
Perdita, again liangiiig down her head — again com- 
manding .1 deep blnsli — and likewise speaking in a 
low, melting tone of deep emotion, ns slit drew a long 
sigh. 

“ W.n if that possibility of experiencing the feeling 
of friendship at first sight, which led you to accept 
my proposed scirices as an c'cort to the places of 
public amusement?” enquired Cliarlc'. 

“ M'bcrefore do yon seek thus to probe the secret 
feelings of my soul?” asked Perdita, tuniiiig upon 
him a look indicative of mingled pleasure and nniazc- 
ment. 

“ Have I olTendod you by flic question, cliarming 
lady?” exclaimed Charles. 

'• OhI I do not so readily t.akc oiTence, Mr. Hatfield," 


cried Pcnlitn. “ But— frank, candid, to. 1 i-r n- ■. 
fbouah I b"lirvf iny.'Clf to be— I still li.iv.' n-y hl!'- 
fi.< lings of pri !c, .and 1 c.itld not think cf in-.’.in:- '.:i 
avow.i! to a gcnller.nn otherwis'.- tiin .as.ar'-i'- - 
city.” ■' 

“Then were I t.o d .'lore 'inccr.'ly and s ■humlv • 
— and on my honour n- .a w-n— that it w.as a ' nti'- 
rnrut of fricndsliip. exf r. ric J .at fircl .'iniit .and r.-- 
enrjina' to your O'.vn do'trii.., i.hi'li priinptcd me to 
I efier my services a» a c/.u; 'r,..;." .rai-l Charh •, b.a'tilv , 
and I nthu'ia'lically, “ would i ..u degu to answi r my 
question?” 

“Sui'Ii a d'-l.ar.ation on your part, .sir, would n''ci"- 
.‘'irily elicit — nay, d*'m.and soin.' l.iud of .a response eu 
mine.* r.-tiirncd 111 *' artful lic.u't} , loel.ing down, and i 
tarping the carpet witii Iot t. in such a manner | 
tii.at her ankle pcep.-.l frnni in m.atii lier drc's, and tiie ' 
y* ling mail's eyes coni*', catcii a 'gi.inpec of tlie cx- ' 
qtiisilely wlillr ‘i.in llir. u gli the n't work of the 
dainty silk stoeiting. 

Ch.arles hcsit.atc.l : an avow.al of friendship trciiibh'il 
on his tongue — Imt ho thought how d.angcrons such a 
confession would he — he thought, too, of Lady Prani'ca 
Ellingfcam ! 

And Pcrelita again perceived tiiat he hc'it.atcd ; nn.i 
instantly had rcc nirsc to a new artifice to display her 
charms to their utmost adv.antagc. Stooping doini, j 
.slio aficclcd to arrnngo Ilio ottoman in the most con- | 
voniont m.amuT fir tier feet hut, in this nltitiido i 
which seemed .‘o natural, ingcnnmi,, .and nrtic's, rlic ' 
revealed so much nl ihr trca.surcs of licr hn-om Ilint no , 
room w.as left for im.aginiug=— and Clmrlcs Hatfield ; 
fell himself .'tized uith a delirium in which lie v.ould ' 
have made over Ins soul to Satan liad siicli been tlic I 
price elemandi d for the possession of Perdita. ' 

“ Mi“s Fitzliardinge,” he said, Ids voice .almost ■' 
subdued and Ids tongue parched llirougli the madden • i 
ing fierceness of passion, “on my honour as a gentle- ' 
roan, I swear tliat the olTcr 1 ere novr made you was ' 
diettited by a feeling of friendship! Yes — of a friend- . 
Bliip that sprang up in my soul in a single instant— i 
that took birth in a moment — a friendship tliat ] 
prompted me to declare liow proud and delighted I 
sliould be to act as your escort! For I am candid, | 
frank, and ingenuous as I perceive you to bo, — and I ' 
will give 1 on rmotlier proof of the existence rf tlie^c | 
qimlitics in respect to myself— even nt the risk of 
offending yon. From the first moment that I sot foul 
in this room until now, I have experienced emotions . 
such .us I never felt before. In my delirium I npos- ! 
trophised you ns an nngcl of beauty and an angtl "f 1 
bc.mty must you indeed be to exercise sucli prompt — j 
such speedy — such witching influence as that uldch , 
lias enthralled me. For it appears as if there were n I 
spell upon me — an enchantment, from which there i.i | 
no escape. Sweet lady, pardon me for having spnltrn 1 

tliiia franltly ” j 

“ I again a'siire you tliat I do not vciy readily t.ilte I 
otTcncc,” answered Perdita: then, l.-iying her liand 
upon his — ^for the dc-ugning woman soiiglit to excite 
him almost to madness — and ag.ain approaching licr 
countenance so nc.-ir his own that he could look into 
the depth of Iier l.arge, wanton eyes, — slie said, “ You 
Imvc m.adc a certain avowal, ."ml you Imve a riglit to 
e.xpocta candid and unreserved reply from ii.c. Then | 
le.irn, hlr. Hatfield, tlmt never .should I Imvo .''ccepted 
your services .a.s a rJir^/’Ton — never siioiild we have 
t.alkcd tlnis familiarly — never woul 1 ynn have been 
.sufii’rcd '0 read 'O much of my d.T't'sition a« within 
the last hour von have leanil— !..i 1 not 1 likewi--'? 
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experienced a reelin'; of friendship at first sight for 
you ! ” 

“ Oh ! my God — this is happiness so unhoped — so 
unlooked for— so unexpected, that. I am bewildered — 
dazzled — amazed!” murmured the young man, a mist 
obscuring his brain — and yet a glorious, Instrou.", 
golden mist through ivhieli he seemed to catch 
glimpses of paradise. “ Friendship did j’ou say, 
charming lady? Yet is not friendship a dangerous 
word for lips like ours to breathe — .and a dangerous 
sentiment for hearts like ours to feel ? ” 

“ You speak as if you were under an apprehension 
that you are doing wrong?” said Pordita, in a tone of 
soft reproach. “Oh! is this candour and frankness? 
If you regret that you have pledged me your friend- 
ship — for such I augur of )’our ■words — I release you, 
Mr. Hatfield, from the bond; nay’ — I should be too 
proud to ask you to adhere to it!” 

And now the young man beheld the fiiscinating 
woman in a now phasis of her charms; — for, with 
that ready vcr.=atility of aspect .and demeanour which 
.she had so completely- at her command, she suddenly 
invested liorself with all the m.ajesty of sublime 
Imughtinoss ; — no longer molting, tender, w.anton, and 
voluptuous as A^'enus — but terrible, domineering, su- 
perb, and imperious as Juno, — no longer wearing the 
cestus of t!ic Goddess of Love — but grasping, as the 
Queen of Heaven, the thunders of 01ympi.iu Jove. 

Her eyes fiaslied fire — her checl;s flushed — her nostrils 
dilated — her lip curled — her neck arched proudly rather 
than gracefully — her bosom he.ivcd as if it would burst 
the low corsage which only half restrained it — and 
her very form seemed to dr.aw itself up into a height, 
which, even as she sate and of middling stature as she 
w.is, appeared colossal at that moment to the astounded 
gaze of the young man. 

Never was artifice :norc successful — never was 
triumph more complete, on one side;— never w.as de- 
feat more .signal — never was humili.atiou more con- 
trite, on the other. For. overwhelmed as it were by 
the sovereign m.ajcsty of that .anger which he believed 
himself to h.avc provoked, Charles Hatfield fell upon 
his knees before the haughty beauty, and seizing both 
her hands in his, he extravagantly devoured them 
with ki.sses, exclaiming, “ P.ardon — pardon!” 

“Yes — yes; it is .as frankly accorded .as sincerely 
demanded!” exchiirned I’enlita, not offering to with- 
draw her hands from the bps which were now glued to 
them: and in an iiiitant her whole manner and ap- 
pear.ance changed again — and wlien Charles Hatfield 
ventured to look up into the syren's face, he saw her 
bending over him w ith cheeks Hushed it is tnic, but 
not by anger — and with eyes that seemed to swim in 
wanton, liquid iangour. 

Rising from his suppliant posture, and now t.aking a 
seat by- the side of Perdita on the sofa, — rclinqui.^hing 
her bands at the same time, for fear of giving olfcnce 
by retaining them, — the infatuated young man, drunk 
with passion, said in a low murmuring tone, “AVo- 
have not been acquainted more than one hour, .and wc 
have exch.anged vows of friendship — is it not so?” 

“ A’cs — if you do not repent now, and never will re- 
pent of that pledge on your part,” .answered the dan- 
gerous young woman, who thus conducted her design- 
ing machinations with such consummate skill. 

No— never, never!” cried Hatfield. “And now 
wc know each other as well as if wclmd been intimate 
since our infancy! 'I'o you, then, henceforth 1 .am 
Charles; and you are to me ” 

“ Perdita" said s!ie. 
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“ Oh ! beautiful — singular— am' yet iMiiiuou:, name !” 
exclaimed the young gentleman. “ Yes — you are my 
friend — my dear friend Perdita ! And now, Perdita, 
I will avail my-self of this romantic yet not the less 
sincere friendship that is established between us, to 
ask you what caprice or fancy gave you so remarkable 
a Christian name ?” • 

“ Because in my infancy- — shortly after my birth, 
and before I was baptised — I was lost, — or rather 
stolen by gipsies,” answered Perdita, investing herself 
and her history with as much of the charm of mysti 
cism as possible ; “ and when I was recovered from the 
Iddnappers by my parents, they christened me Perdita 
— or 'The Lost One.” 

“ Every- thing connected with y-ou seems to be im- 
bued with deep and enthralling interest, my dear 
friend,” said Charles : “ a supernatural halo appears to 
surround yon ! A'our beauty- is of a nature so superior 
to .aught of fcm.ale loveliness that I ever before beheld 
— your voice has something so indescribably melting 
and musical that it awakens echoes in the inmost 
recc.'ses of the soul — your history- is strange, wild, and 
impressive in its very commencement — your disposi- 
tion is characterised by a frankness and candour so 
generous that it inspires and reciprocates profound 
friendship the instant it meets a kindred spirit — and 
then there is about you a something so witching, so 

c. aptivating, so enchanting, that the best and most 
virtuous of men would lose all sense of duty-, did you 
— sweet syren that you are— undertake to lead them 
astray.” 

“ If I have indeed found a kindred spirit in you, 
Charles,” said Perdita, t.aking his band and pressing 
it as if in grateful and innocent r.apture to herhc.aving 
bosom — an act which only tended to inflame the 
young man almo.st to madness, — “ I shall have gained 
that which I h.avc long sought, and never yet found. 
For my heart h.as hitherto been as complete a stranger 
to a sincere friendship .as to love ! AVhen I spoke ere 
now of our friends in the country, I meant those ac- 
quaintances whom custom denominates by the other 
title.” 

“ Perdita — my friend Perdita, the .amity- that we 
have pledged each other shall be eternal ! ” exclaimed 
Charles, in an imp.assioncd tone. 

“And you will return to visit me to-morrow?” said 
the young woman, her fine grey eyes beaming avith 
an unsettled lustre, .as if the mingled voluptuousness of 

d. ay .and mglit met in tbo-o splendid, eloquent orbs. 

“A'es — oh! yes!” cried Charles, as if it were un- 
neucssary to h.avc .asked tho question. “ And now I 
shall le.ave you, Perdita: I shall depait to feast my 
imagination On the pleasures of this inten-iew.” 

Thus speaking, tho young man pressed Perdita's 
hand to his lips, and hurried from the room, intoxi- 
cated with a delirium of bliss, and scarcely conscious 
of where he was or whither ho was going. 


CILU’TER CXXXI. 

THE SYUr.N’S AUTS AND CIIAUMS. 

On gaining the street, Charles H.atfield hurried along 
like one demented, — positively reeling with the in- 
fluence avhich Perdita’s charms, allurements, and .a; l-s 
h.ad shed upon him, — and feeling within his soul a 
glow of such ineffiiblo happiness that he appeared to 
liave been snatched from the world and wafted to 
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Elysium, nail Iio just quittctl a banquet wlierc bis 
liead had boon pillowed on the bosom of beauty', and 
the fair hands of the charmer bad held to his lips 
brimming goblets of champagne of rvliich he had 
drunk deeply, be would not have experienced a more 
extraordinary degree of excitement, nor such felicitous 
sensations. 

But the moment of reaction came; and though the 
retnilsion was slow, yet it was powerful — and even 
painful. 

He had lound his way into Saint James’s Park ; and 
huriying to the most secluded quarter, he was still 
giving rein to the luxuriousness of his tlioughts, vrhen 
it suddenly flashed to his mind that he had not re- 
ceived from tlie lips of Mrs. Fitaliardingc the impor- 
tant communications whicli .she had promised him. 
Indeed, he had not seen her again from the moment 
wlien she showed liim into the drawing-room where 
he had found tho lovely creature to whom his friend- 
ship — his eternal friendship was so solemnly plighted. 

Striking his repeater, — for obscurity reigned in tliat 
portion of lire park where he now was, and he could 
not sec tlio position of tlie liands of his watch, — he 
was amazed to discover that bis inleiwiew with Per- 
dlta bad lasted two hours. 
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Two hours ! — and it scarcely seemed to have ojcu* 
pied ten minutes I 

But now bis reasoning faculties rctumca ; — and lit 
began to ask himself innumerable questions. 

“ Wherefore was I conducted to that house? was it 
rc.ally to receive important revelations from tlie 
motlier? or only to bo thrown into the way of tlio 
daiigliter? Why did not the mother make her ap- 
pc-.arance once during those two liours which 1 p.asscd 
witli tlie daughter? AVas it a stratagem devised by 
designing women to ensnare me? or was Mrs. Pitz- 
liardingc unexpectedly prevented from joining us so 
soon .as she had intended? My God ! I am bewildered 
— I know not wiiat to think 1 For if they bo women 
of evil repute and iiaving sinister aims in view, Per- 
dita would not have given me to understand that they 
arc at case in tlicir circumstances, and hope to bo even 
rich very sliortly? But that young creature — so 
beautiful, — so indescribably — so encliantingly bcaati- 
fal, — wb.at object could she have in pledging her 
friendship to mo — to tue, a stranger whom she Iiad 
never seen before? Fool th.atlam! wherefore did I 
give a similar promise to her? Oh! it was in a mo- 
ment of ucliriuin — of enchantment — of intoxication ; — 
and might it not also have hcon llio same with her? 
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All ! that belief ivould denote a boundless vanity on 
my part ; — and yet iromen have their sndden caprices 
— their instantaneous attachments, as veil as men! 
Yes — it must he so — Pcrdita loves me! — she loves 
me — and I already love her deeply — madl^', in re- 
turn ! ” 

But scarcely had these thoughts passed through 
his brain, vhen his heart smote him painfully — 
severely, — reproaching him vith his treacheiy to- 
wards Lady I’ranccs Ellingham, and suggesting a 
comparison between the retiring, bashful beauty of 
this charming j'oung creature, and the warm, impas- 
sioned, hold loveliness of the sj’ren Pordita. 

The more Cliarles Hatfield pondered upon the strange 
scene that had taken place in Suffolk Street, the less 
satisfied did he feel with himself. lie saw that his 
conduct had been rash, precipitate, and thoughtless; 
— and 3'ct there was something so pleasurable in what 
he hlaincd himself for, that he was not altogether 
contrite. Indeed, he felt — he admitted to Ills own 
secret soul, that had he the power of rcc.illing the last 
two hours, ho should act prcciselj’ in the same manner 
over again. For when ho thought of Perdita, — re- 
membered her witcheries — dwelt on her faultless 
<'Iiarms — and recalled to mind the mj'stic fascination 
of her language and the delicious tones of her voice, 
— his imagination groiv inflamed — his blood ran rapidi}' 
and hotl}’ in his veins — and it seemed that were she 
Satan in female shape, ho could sell his soul to her I 
It w.as late when he returned to Ellingham House; 
and ho repaired at once to his chamber. But ho could 
not sleep : the imago of Pcrdita haunted him ; — and 
were it not so unseasonable an hour lie would have 
returned to Suffolk Street under pretence of soliciting 
the promised revelations from lilrs. Fitzhardingc. 

When ho retired to rest, and sleep did at last visit 
his eyes, that beauteous imago followed him in his 
dreams. Ho thought that he was seated by the side 
of the witching fair one on the sofa, and that she was 
reclining, half-embraced, on his breast, with her coun- 
tenance, flushed and wauton in expression, upturned 
towards his own. This delicious po.sition appeared to 
last for a long — long time, neither uttering a word, but 
drinking deep draughts of love from each other’s eyes. 
Then he fancied that ho stooped to press his lips to her 
delicious mouth ; — hut at that instant the lovclj- face 
changed — elongating, and undergoing so horrible a 
Ir.ansform.ation that his c.vcs were fixed in app.alliiig 
fascination upon it, — while, at the same time, he be- 
came sensible that tiie soft .and supple form which he 
held in his arms :va 3 undergoing a rapid and signal 
• change likewise, — till the n hole being, latch' so charm- 

j ing, so tender, and so loving, was changed into a 

I hideous serpent. A terrible cry escaped him — and he 

awoke 1 

The raj'S of the gorgeous sun avero streaming in at 
the window, as Charles Hatfield started from his slum- 
ber; and, to his surprise, he found his father standing 
hj' the side of the bed. 

“ You have been labouring under the influence of an 
unpleasant dream, Charles,” s.aid Mr. Hatfield, taking 
his son’s hand. 

I “Yes — 'twas indeed a hideous dre.am ! ” exclaimed 
I the young man, shuddering at the idea which still pur- 
j sued him. 

j “ And was that dream a reflex of any thoughts 
I which occupj' jou when awake? ” asked his father, in 
j a kind and anxious tone. 

1 Charles surtmyed his parent with astonishment, and 
then became ebsolutclj’ crimson in the face; — for this 1 


early and unusual visit seemed to imply that its object 
was in some was' connected with matters that had 
lately been occupying, as the reader loiows, no incon- 
siderable share of the 3'oung man’s reflections — wa 
mean, the familj’ secrets into iv'hieh ho had so strangely' 
penetrated. 

“Yes, Charles,” continued Mr. Hatfield; “ I feared 
that yon had something upon j'our mind ; and 3'our 
manner now confirms that apprehension. For the last 
week 3'ou have not been the same gay, happ3', livcl3' 
being 3'on so lately were ;— and, although you have 
endeavoured to conceal your sorrow from observation, 
yet it has not 'escaped the eyes of your affectionate 
mother and myself. Tell me, Charles— tell mo can- 
didl3', I implore you — is it in consequence of the 
discovery that we are your parents, and not mere 
relatives ” 

“ Oh ! my dear father,” exclaimed the young man, 
“ that discover}' made me happ}', I solemnly assure 
you ! ” 

“ Then wherefore are you melancholy and thoughtful 
at times?” asked Mr. Hatfield, in a tone of deep 
interest. 

“ Melancholy and thoughtful ! ” repeated Charles, 
mcchanicallv. 

“ Y'es, m3' dear son : and even at this moment ” 

“Even at this moment,” still repented Charles, 
whose imagination was wandering to Suffolk Street, 
the influence of his dream having been to fill his soul 
with a more profound terror than ho had ever before 
experienced from the worst of sleep’s delusions. 

“ Yes — even at this moment you are abstracted — 
3'our ideas aro unsettled— and there is a wildness in 
3'our looks which terrifies mo 1 ” cried Mr. Hatfield, 
spcalviug with strong emphasis and in an earnest 
m.anncr. “ Charles 1 again I implore 3'ou fo tell mo 
the cause of this change which has so late!}' come over 

3'OU ! ” 

“Dear father, why wili 3'Ou press me on the sub- 
ject?” cried the young man, now brought to himself, 
yet knowing not how to repl}'. “ Oh ! believe me — 
believo me, it will bo better for us both that you do 
not persist in questioning me 1” 

“On the contrar}', Charles,” returned Mr. Hatfield, 
speaking more seriously and Cnnly than before, “ it 
trill be far more satisfaclor}' to me — 3'es, and to 3'our 
mother also — to be made the depositors of 3'OHr secret 
cares. You have assured me that 3'ou are not imhapp}' 
on account of the discovery' made on the d.ay' when 
the I’rince of Monloni w.as received at Court; and 
therefore I must conjecture the existence of some 
other cause of grief Charles, 1113' dear boy-,” added 
hU father, gazing steadfastly' upon him, “you love 
Lady' Frances — and y'ou .are fe.arful of avowing your 
passion ?” 

The young m.an had expected that his father was 
about to speak on some of those family matters into 
the mysterious depths of which he had penetrated ; 
and, therefore, '.vhen Jlr. Hatfield addressed to him 
that species of interrogative accusation, Ch.arlcs ex- 
perienced a relief which betrayed itself ns well in the 
brightening up of his countenance .as in the surprise 
v.'hcrewith he rcg.anicd his parent. 

“Ah! now I have penetrated your secret !” cried 
the latter: then, wringing his son’s hand, he s.aid im- 
pressively', “Fear nothing— hut hope every thing, 
Clmrles ;— and if you have re.ason to believe y'hat 
Lady Fr.ances reeiproc.atcs your attachment, hcsit.ato 
not to offer her y'uur hand.” 

With these words, Mr. Hatfield hurried from tha 
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room, leaving liis son amazed and bewildered at the 
turn which the scene had so unexpectedly taken. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed the young man aloud, after a 
long pause, during wbioli ho reflected profoundly 
alike on liis fearful dream and liis father's suggestion ; 
“I will banish Perdita from my memory — for that 
vision svas a providential svarning ! The most deadly 
rerpents often svear tlic mo'..t beauteous skins ; — and 
l’crdit.a — the sjTcn Perdita — has secret ends of licr 
own to servo in thus throwing her silken cb.ains round 
me. There is mischief in her fascination : — the honey 
of iicr lips will turn to gall and bitterness in the 
mouth of liim who press n them ! And Prances — ^my 
charming cousin Prances, who knows not that she is 
thus related to me, — sweet Lady Prances is endowed 
with every quality calculated to ensure my liappincss. 
Yes — I will adopt mj' father’s counsel : I will secure 
the liand.of this amiable girl! Then, although I 
inu't sooner or later compel my sire to wrest the c.it\ 
dom from his 3 -ounger brotlior, the blow will fall tire 
Ic's f. vcrclj’ on the latter, inasmuch .as his daughter 
will beenme e Viscountess in espousing me, and a 
Counto's at my father's dcatli 1 ” 

Thus rc.asoned Charles iralfichl, as he performed 
tile duties of the toilette ; and when he descended to 
the hreal'.fa.'t-parlour, there w.as so line a glow of ani- 
n-ali'in on his countenance, and so much happiness in 
his bright eyes, that his parents were rejoiced to mark 
the change. They did cot, liowcvcr, make .an}' audi- 
ble objorvalion on the subject i but the rapid and sig- 
nifie.'.itt ghinccs srhich tlicr dealt at c.acii other, cx- 
prc'ci! (he delight that tilled their souls. 

I.ady I'riinccs looked more than usu.all}- beautiful 
and intcrr.sfing on (his occasion : at Ic.ist so thought 
Cliarles llallield, as, s'-ating him«clf ly her tide, 
he ministered to lior the attentions of the breakfrst 
tahl''. 

The conversation turned upon an important event 
which was to take jilacc itt tlic evening — the Prince of 
Itlontonl having accepted the Karl of Ellingham’s 
invitation to a banquet at tiro lordl}' mansion in Pitll 
Mall. It was resolved, in order to render 'ocfitling 
honour to tiro illustrious guest, that the cntcrtairrmcnl 
! horrid lie of the most Etrrnptrrous description ; .imt iro 
expanse was to he spared on the occasion. A select 
number of the noble Karl’s acquaintances avere invited ; 
and tliese were clio'Ctr not on account of great namc.s 
and sounding titles, — lint on tire score of persotral 
merit and consideration. 

Soon .after brc.akfiist Charles ITalfieid and Ladj- 
Pranc.'S found t!iemselve.s alone together in the ajiart- 
merrt ; and the j-oirng ntaidetr, appro.acliittfj her cont- 
p.triinit, said in her artless, fascinating manrtcr, “1 am 
d' lighted to see that you have recovered your natural 
gaii l_v. Do you Irnuw, Mr. Charles, that j'ou baa-c 
hitli-il}' bo'ir most dcspcratclj' rnood>-and reserved?'’ 

“ Not loavards j'ou, I hope, dear Fanna-,” Iro replied. 
” X(it for worlds,” be added crnplnalicallj-, “would 1 
rive 3 0 H c.auic to tbink iil of me.” 

" A.s for tliinkirig ill of yon, Cliatles,” site obrera'cd, 
“ thrtl arould be inrporstblcl lint m.a}’ 1 not seek to 
Irnov.- the rc.asoits of your late unbappiness?” 

“ Let U.S not ditcourio upon tlio past, P.innj',” saiil 
the j’oung man, carncstlj'. “ 1 am happy noav, at all 
events — h.sppicr, too, thini ca'cr, Lccauso I perceia'c 
that my avclfarc is not altogether iiuliirerent to a-oii.” 

“Par from it,” obscra-td Lad}- Prances, aa-ith the in- 
gcpiious cinpilmsis of lier extreme artlcssucss. “ l)o aac 
not live beneath the s.sme roof? — arc ave not friends? 
—ere net ouriiarcrit very dear fi lends to ciicla other? 


— and is it not therefore natural that 1 should feel in- 
terested in all that concerns a-our happines.a? ” 

“Adorable creature! ” exclaimed Charlc.s,ashe, dicw 
a rapid contrast between the charming naivete of the 
beautiful Lady Frances and the forward, bold manner 
of the voluptuously loa-cly Perdita : then, taking bis 
cousin’s band, and gazing tenderly upon her innocent 
countenance, he said, “ Paniij', aa-ere our parents to 
sanction onr marriage, aa'ouhl j'ou consent to be 
mine ? ” 

Lada' Frances avihdreav licr band bastilj'; and, 
blushing dceplj', slic gazed for a feav seconrls in the 
most unfeigned surprise on lior companion. 

“ You arc not ofTcnded avith me ? ” asked Charles. 

“ 1 had hoped — I had flattered ma'self " 

“No — I am not offended avith j'Ou,” returned 
Fanna-, now easting doavn her cj'cs and blusiiing even 
more deeply than before : “ but I fear — I tremble lest 

1 am doing avrong thus to listen to you ” 

“A a'irtuous aireclioii is no crime,” ssiid the a’oung 
man, hastila-. “ And now, my dearest Frances, if you 
feel tli.at a uu can love me, I will at once declare to 
3 'oiir noble parents tlic attachment — the deep attach- 
ment arhich I c.vpericnce toaa'ards j'ou.” 

“ Whatever ny fatlier and mother counsel, avill be- 
come a laav for me,” answered Lady Frances, in a low 
and tremulous tone, avhich convinced the suitor tiiat 
ho avas not indilfeient to licr. 

Charles pressed her liand to liis lips, and hurried 
from the ro'-m a\ilh the intention of immediately seek- 
ing llic Karl of Klhngliam ; but in the passage ho en- 
countered a domestic avlio gita-o Iiiin a note avliich liad 
just been left by a messenger. The address avas in an 
eleg.ant female liand ; and tlio avord “ Pria'ato ” was 
written in the corner. Charles liastcncd to liis own 
apartment, and read tlic note, the contents of which 
ran as follow : — 

“ Mt DC vasTT raiKUD,— Before you see my mother ajtaln, 

1 inuit Ima-c a few words wltli you In jinvatc. She is com- 
pelled to adsit her solicitor at mid-day, and will ho absent for 
at least two hours. 1 shall expect you as soon after twelve as 
poisibic. 

•' rcnDITA riTZlIARDINGE," 

“No — Iv.ill not accept the ina'italioii!” exclaimed 
tlic young man, aloud ; then, gazing again at the note, 
he murmured, “ What a charming hand-avriting — and 
liuav beautiful docs her mystic and romantic nrmc 
appear upon paper! Perdita/ — 'I is a name avhich 
liiissesscs an irresistible attraction 1 But— oh! that 
dream 1 And jet it avas but a dream ; — and a very 
•sili}' dream, tlio more I contempl.atc it. lleavcnlj’ 
avrirnings arc not sent by such means; and Ladj- 
Frances might as avcil have been the subject of tlio 
aision ns I’crdita. What can she require avith me? 
She must liavc a feav avords avith mo in private before 
1 see her motlicr ngair, Tlicn her mother e.vpccts and 
intends to liiia'O an interview uilli me — and she must 
therefore have ccrlain comnumications to mane, after 
all. This does not appear like delusion nor trickery ; 

— no — the old lady really lias inattera of import to 
discuss aaith me ; — and I should bo avrong — 1 should 
perhaps be rrimiiially ucglcetfiil of my own interests, 
aiTfo I not to bear avlialever she niaj- have to state. 
And, I’crdita— it aaonid be at least rude and migentle- 
niaiily on my part not to attend to this missia'c, tlio 
n.aturo of which appears to be urgent. Yes — I will 
call on I’crdita : ’I is .■dre.sdy a-erging close upon mid- 
daj' — .ami tbcicis no time to bo lust. But — after .all | 
that li.as passed bclavccn dc.ar Frances and nij'self Ibis , 
iiioiniiig— I blin.il be ns distant and rcscra'cd P8 politei- 
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S 63 S will admit : I shall arm myself against the fasci- 
[ nations of tho syren ; — and if she offer to release me 
from the pledge of friendship so inconsidoratel3' pivcii, 
I shall not fail to accept rvith jn%- the proposed eman- 
cipation.” 

Hut, before he repaired to Siifiblk Street, did he not 
seek his father to coinmuiiieato to him tho important 
fact that ho had dul_v followed his counsel and solicited 
the hand of Ladj* Fiances? — or did ho not obtain an 
interview with tho Karl and acquaint him with the 
nature of the conver.-ation which had t.akcn place 
between himself and that nobleman’s daughter? 

Alas ! no : — for it was clo.so upon twelve when the 
j’oung man received I’erdita’s note ; — .and he thought 
that it did not precisolj’ signifr'-for an hour or two 
when ho might make tlioac statements; whereas it 
was'nccessar}’ to see the .sj-ren without delaj’. 

Thus reasoned Charles llairicld to himself; — and 
the re.ader will agree with ns in deciding th.at the 
necessity which constilnted the excuse for his conduct, 
nas not quite so urgent as ho chose to f.incj' it. 

Moreover, — since Charles Hatfield resolved to appear 
as reserved and formal as he well might be, towards 
I’erdita, — it was .a.sMircdh' strange that he should 
devote, more Ilian usn.al atlentnm to his toilette, 
arranging his hair in the most lieenmiiig st\ie, and 
'urvrying with inward .sati.fai lion Ins very handsome 
eomucnaiicc in tho mirror. 

'I’lio clock struck twelve as he quilted the house; — 
and it was imposMhlo to conceal from himself the fact 
that he w.as rejoiced at having an o.xcusc to call upon 
I’erdita. 

Then, as he proceeded witli some degree of r.apidilj 
liiw.ards Snfl'olU istreel, lie could ml possibU- prevent 
his im.agin.ilion from imlulging in i-.Miting conjectures 
iiOiV I’erdila would he 'In '■-id -how -he would look 
li\' d.a_v-Iiglit -and now •iiowotihl iimve tiimsrlnn 
she oliservid his studud coolness ainl his ii,n»tr.imt of 
manner. 

“I’oor girl!" he inurimiK'd t'l liim-ilf: "ifsh" 
riall.v hoped to find a .Miiicie fiiiiid in me, tmw will 
she hear the di-.appouilmcnt wlmli is m -tore for her? 
It grieves me— Oil ! it grieve- me to he eoinpelh.l to 
inflict a wound upon her gentle heart; 1ml diit.v — ye;', 
my duty toward-, I-oli 1 raiice.s Ic.n cs me no altcrna- 
live." 

AVith a lie.atiiig In art lie Knocked at the door; — .ami 
in lo.'S than a minute he was londiutid tolhedraw- 
• ing-rooin, wliere I’erdita w.is waiting to receive him. 

Tho voiiiig l.aiW was drc--c'l in an elegant muimiii' 
wrajiper; ami, the we.itlier lieiiig inleii-el\ hot, the 
libbanils which .-lioiihl have last.-ned it round Inr 
neck, were left untied, .so that it remanud open at the 
ho.soni. Her hair w.is iirr.ingcd in hamK and she 
wore a cap of tho slighlc-t material, Imt the snowy 
whiteness of which ciihniucd the glossj- richiie's of 
Ih'oe liixuri.rnt iims-cs that crowned her line foi,-. 
head. Her large gre\- cte-, with their d.ark pupil*, 
were as bright and hustrons as on the preceding even- 
ing; and the iiuon-d.i^- .sun delr.utid not from the 
exquisite whitenc.-s of tho neck ami shoulders, and the 
healthy lines of the coiniih’Moii of llie cmiiteiiance, 
wliicli load shone to .such advantage b\' ramllc-light. 

Mo: I’erdita wins as i.asi liiiigls- licautifiil on this 
occasion, as on the former; — ami there was a fieshne-s 
— yes, even an appearance of \irgin fre.-hness, nhoiit 
her, matured and developed as her charms were, which 
counteracted the impression that Iut w.anloii looks and 
the forwardnc's;, of her inanmr might othenvisc base 1 
created in respect to her V'rtue. Her depravity in j 


; Australia had not impaired her loveliness, nor inarrod 
tho 3’oulhfulnc.ss of hcrheaut3’; her face — her figure 
.afibrded not an intimation that she had been steeped in 
licentious cnjo3'incnts from the ago of thirteen until 
.she embarked on board tho ship that wafted her to 
Kngland. 

The moment diaries Hatfield entered tho room, he 
w.as struck h;- tho enchanting loveliness of Fcrdita as 
much as he had been on tho preceding evening — in- 
deed, ns complotels' as if this sverc the first time thai 
he had ever seen her. For an instant he stopped 
short as if he dared not proceed farther svithin tlic 
sphere of that Circcan influence which a svarning voice 
svitliin his soul seemed to declare svns alluring him on 
to total de.strnction . hut, fascinated ns is the trciuulous 
bird b3' tho eye of tho serpent, ho advanced towards 
the beautiful crc.aturo who rose from the sofa to re- 
ceive him. 

Then as he felt her warm hand in his, — as licrcoun- 
tcn.ancc licamcd upon him in all llic gIor3’ of its love- 
liness, — as her .'oft, musical, and delicious voice flowed 
upon his car, borne on a breath fragrant as the per- 
fume of flowers, and issuing from lip.s that seemed to 
li.avc robbed the rii.'o of its tint, — he felt his stem re- 
solves thawing witliiii him. and experienced tho im- 
possil.ilits- of manifesting coolne.ss towards a creature 
of .'iich exquisite cliarins and such rare fascinations. 

“ I thank s’on, my de.ar friend, for this pnnclunlit 3 V‘ 
she .'aid, gently drawing him to a scat by her side on 
the sofa, whore .she re.siimcd her place. “ Have 3’ou 
thought of all that passed between ns last evening? — 
and iiave S'oti reflected that w'o phyed tho p.art of sill3' 
children in pledging eternal friond.ship, total strangers 
ns SVC svere to cacli other? — or did vnu regard tho 
proceeding .as a natural and solemn compact, to be 
iiiviiilably innintaini il?” 

"Winn fore tlie'e qiie-lions, I’crdila?” enquired 
Cliarle', dazaled by the impa'sioned looks that were 
fixed upon him. " Have you s'oursclf re]icnted ’' 

" 1 ncs-er repent of aii3' thing that I ma3' do,” nn- 
-uerod I’crdita, liastih-. "Idu nothing svithout be- 
ing cons'inced beforehand that I am acting judiciously 
and propcrls" ; and when I nio.sl appear to he the child 
of impiil.-e, 1 am on tho-e occ.asiuns the most con- 
.-iilerale, canlimi', ami rcllcelivc. lint this m-as' not 
be the ca«c svilh sani : ami, therefore, it was incumbent 
upon me to n'certnin s’onr feeling in respect ” 

•• In rc'pecl to that friend-Iiip svhieh 1 have sworn !” 
exilaiuii d Ch.arles, no longer ma-tcr of liimscif. “Xot 
I'.'r w tI !’s svotild 1 rreall the pledge 1 g.ave " 

•• 'Him ssc are fri, nils — friends in tlic manner I Ii.ad 
h■•ped we should be,” .-aid the s-onng woman. “ Jlut 
it was nccc*;.ar3- that I should be assured of this 
before I spoke to von on a subject wliicli otlicrwi-'e 
would h.avc been indilVereni to you,” she added, hend- 
iiig on her companion a look th.at seemed to invito 
him to kiss the red, iionling lips w-liich, now parting 
willi a delicious smile, revealed her somewhat large, 
but pearly, even, and admirably shaped teeth. 

“ I’rocecd, in\- dearest — dearest friend,'' exclaimed 
(Jli.ailes, no lunger thinking of Lad\' France', lint 
lul.allv- ab-'irbed in the fa'cin.atioii which attraclod 
liiiii low.ard' the bewitching I’erdit.a. 

" You call iiiu \-oiir friend — and it is as a friend that 
I wi:h to l•llnsnll yon, Charhs,” said the s oung w'o- 
mait, heaving a deep sigh. “ Yon must know that, 
singular being that 1 in.at' appear to a-ou, and even 
umnaideiily ha-la’ in forming so siiieero a fri jid- 
i-liip 

‘■Mo— no; 3'ou obca'cd ttic dictates of a gonercai 
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heart— B heart as ingennous and innocant as it is tion— nay, with adoration and enthusiastic worship 
fervid and warm,” cried Charles, seizing one of her “It were an infamy— a crime— a diabolical enme 
hands and pressing it in both his oum. thus to sacrifice yon !” ’ 

“Ah! now you comprehend my sentiments just as “Yet such is my mother’s intention,” murmured 
I would have explained them had I been able to Perdita; “and therefore was it that she reproached 
find language for the purpose !” she said, abandoning me for vowing a permanent friendship vrith yon.” 
her hand to him as if nnwitfinglj'. “ But, as I was “ Then Mrs. Fitzhardinge wili immoiate you on the 

about to observe, I am all candour and frankness: — alt.ar of selfishness— she will sell you for gold, sell 

that is my disposition j— and when you left me last 3’ou, perhaps, to an old man who may bo hideous, and 
evening, I immediately hastened to my mother, who who is certain to be loathsome to you?” exclaimed 
was seized with a sudden indisposition whidi pre- Charles, speaking with all the rapidity of wild ex- 
vented her from joining ns in this room ; and to her citement. 

I revealed at once and unhesitatingly every word of “Yes: — and it was not until last night that 1 
the conversation that had occurred between yoa and was aware of the frightful arrangement which my 
uifi-” mother had thus made — the dreadful compact to 

“ And she doubtless reproached j'ou for opening which she had assented. It seems that this nobleman 
your heart so freely to one who was a complete had heard of me— and the description given of mv 
stranger to j’ou ?” said Charles, now fearful lest Mrs. appearance pleased him; so that when he yesterday 
I’ itzhardingc should forbid his visits to Perdita in discovered the existence of some paper which at once 
_ annihilated all my mother’s previously conceived 

“ She reproached me indeed — but mildly and hopes of gaining the iaw-suit, he proposed his hateful 
blandly,” answered the deceitful young woman, as- conditions.” 

Sliming a plaintive tone ; “and yet not so mildly as “And Mrs. Fitzhardinge has now sought her al- 
was her wont on former occasions — for it appears tomey ” 


llmtshehas formed certain views in regard tome — 
views of marriage ” 


“ For the purpose of declaring that I assent to this 
most unnatural union!” added Perdita, with the wcll- 


“ Marriage, Perdita!” repeated Charles Hatfield, feigned emphasis of violent sorrow, 
bitterly. “ But was it possible that you could hold out to 

“ Yes,” she responded, her voice growing more your mother even the faintest prospect of thus sacri- 
mournful still. “ A man of immense wealth — and ficing all your happiness suddenly and in a moment?” ' 
with a noble title, but whoso name I do not even yet demanded Ch.arles. 

know, and whom I have never seen « When I beheld my mother weep— heard her im- 

“ Oil ! this is infamous, thus to dispose of yon to a plore and beseech— and was made aware of the ruin 
person whom perhaps you may never bo abic to love!” that threatened her unless I agreed to the proposals 
cried Charles, with strange emphasis and excitement of this unknown suitor, I wept also— and, my tears 
of manner. choking me, my silence was taken for assent, 'ilien 

“ Love ! I shall hate and abhor him, even though my mother departed to visit her solicitor : and in my 
iio bo handsome and amiable beyond all conception,” desp.air I despatched a note to j’ou, praying you to call 
c.xclaimcd Perdita. “ I shall detest him for the mere on me during her absence.” 

fact that I am compelled to espouse him.” « My God! what counsel— what advice can I give 

“ But wili you yield with docility to an arrange- you?” exclaimed Charles, bewildered by the tale 
inent which seems to me— pardon the freedom with which was told so plausibly that not a doubt of its 
which I speak of j-our mother— to be indelicate and truth existed in his mind. “ I cannot see you sacri- 
unjust?” demanded the young man. ficed thus:— yet how can I save you? Oh! were! 

“ Alas ! I fear that I have no alternative save to possessed of a fortune, I would bestow it upon your 
yield with as good a grace as I can assume,” answered mother that she might leave you free and unshackled 
\ Perdita, tears now starting to her eyes, and trembling to obey only the dictates of j-our own will— follow your 
\on her long dark lashes ; “ for the nobleman whom own inclinations — and bestow your hand where vou 
biy mother would thus force me to wed, is her op- could likewise grant your affections !” 
penent in the law-suit— and he has discovered a means “ Ah ! my generous friend,” murmured Perdita, ad- 
of ostabiishing his claims beyond all possibility of vancing her countenance towards his own ns if un- 
farllier dispute.” wittingly and in the excitement of her feelings : “ how 

“Oh! I understand the dreadful selfishness tnat is deeply grateful to you am I for these assurances! I 
now at work in respect to you!” cried Charles. “ He knew tbatlshould receive your sympathy — ^if not your 
will alio V your mother to enjoy the fortune, provided aid,— your commiseration— if not your assistance.” 


you are immolated — sacrificed- 


“ How can I assist you, dearest Perdita?” exclaimed 


“Yes: those are the terms; — and now you may Charles, pressing her hand violently in his own. “The 

easily comp’'ohend howl shrink fmm such a fate!” liberality of my pa my uncle and aunt, I mean — 

exclaimed the j'oung woman, sobbing profoundly. have enabled me to accumnlate some seven or eight 
“But this nobleman — who is he ? what is his hundred pounds — for mj’ allowance Is far more liberal 


name?” demanded Hatfield, powerfully excited. 


than my expenditure: and that amount is at j’our 


“ I know so little of my mother’s private affairs, mother’s service. But it is so small — so contemptibty 
that I am unable to answer the questions,” said Per- small in comparison with the "^rtane which she douht- 
dita. “ To speak candidly, she refused even to men- less hopes to acquire 

tion the name or the age of thisunknown suitor for my “ Nevertheless, it may procure a delay, by rescuing 
hand : and therefore I apprehend the worst Indeed, my mother from the immediate embarrassments in 
from an observation which she inadvertently dropped, which tliis sudden change in the aspect of’hcr affairs 

I am convinced that that he is old — ^verj’ old ” has plunged her,” said Perdita : “ for, to speak can- 

“And you who are so young — and so bcautifuH” didly to you, lier solicitor has been advancing her a 
ried Charles Hatfield, gazing upon lier with adroira- regular income during tho lime that tlic suit has 

I 
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Instud j — and now, since all hope of gaining it is de- 
stroj'cd, no farther supplies can be expected from that 
quarter.” 

“Yes — it may procure a dcla}’,” said Charles, in a 
musing tone; “and witli leisure to reflect c.alml3' — 
deliberately — much may be done 1 O Perdita — never, 
never could I .sec you thus sacrificed to a man avhom 
you would abhor ! ” 

“Generous friend— 't was he.avcn who sent 3-011 to 
me!” e.'rclaiincd the young woman, droo])ing her he.ad 
upon his breast, and v.ci piiig,— weeping tears of grati- 
tude, as he fondlv bcliived. 

lie threw his arms around her— ho pressed her to 
his heart— ho clasped her with such fervour that the 
embrace was pa.s.sionalch- violent — he strained her as 
it were to the seal of his very soul: then, h.aslily 
lao.scning his liold, he raised licr face — her warm, 
blushing f.icc— and on her lips he imprinted a thou- 
sand rajiturous Kisso^, — tho.su lips that were litcrall3* 
glued to his own. lie loolred into her eves, and read 
love, desire, and passion in those orbs, now melting 
villi languor and wantoimes- ; — for I’erdita herself 
had .almo.st entirely lost all power of .sclf-cuntroul, and 
clung to iiim as if inviting tlic full e-Ktreme of volup- 
tuous enjoyment, lie felt her bosom heaving ag.iinst 
his chest; and, maddened with excitement, his (bring 
hand invaded the trea.sures of tho.sc swelling, palpitat- 
ing globes, so snowy in their whiteness— so warm with 
their licentious tires. 

lint nt that instant Perdita recovered her pre-'cnce 
of mind : and it fla-hid to her memory that it was no 
part of her scheme to .-urreiider herself com|iIctch- up 
to him until she h.ul ensnared his aHeetions so fnllv — 
so inc.xtricably, that all subsequent escape or estrange- 
ment, through repenlanee and remorse, .should be im- 
po.ssible. 

Accordingls-— wresting her-clf from hi.-: embrace, 
and retreating to the farlhercnd of the sofigi-he liaMih- 
arranged her cap and di-dievelled hair — drew the 
wrapper over her breast— and, turning upon him eye> 
that still .seemed to swim in liquid languor, said in a 
half-reproachful manner, “Uh 1 Charles — is this friend- 
ship? would yon ruin me?” 

“ Sweetest— dearest creature,” exclaimed the r-oung 
man, “did I not tell you 3-cstcr-night that friendship 
was a sentiment dangerou.s for us to feel, and a word 
perilous for our tongues to utter? O Perdita — it is 
not friendship that I feel for you; 't is love— .ardent, 
sincere, and devoted love! And ’t vas md friend.--hip 
at lir.'t sight that I experiencid for .voii the moment 1 I 
last evening .‘■ct foot in this room: hut ’tvas lore — ' 
love, mj- Perdita — such love as never before did man | 
entertain for woman ! " 1 

“And it was beeau-e I love vou, Charles” mur- | 
mul'd Perdita, in her softest, tendere.-t tones “that 1 ' 
loathe and abhor the idea of that union which nu- ^ 
mother has so incomaderatel}' — ro r.ithly — to cruelK- ' 
planned for me I ” I 

“ You love me, Perdita ! ” ejaculated the s-oung man, 
wild withjov: "oh! thanks — ten thousand thanks fori 
that assurance, ms- ov,-n sweet Perdita! I w.is happ3 - 1 
in the pus-e-.-ion of 3-our friendship: but 1 am now | 
mad — demented in the confulcncc of owning your love ! 
For the love of such a being as 3-out.self is fomethiug , 
that would make a paradi-o of the bl.aekesl and most | 
barren desert on the face of the earth ! Is it possible, ! 
then, liiat I possess 3-onr love, Pcrdit.a — dearest Per- | 
dita? Oh .1 tell me so once more: it is so dulieiou-. to 
hear such an avowal from your lips ! " I 

“ Yes, Charles — 1 love 3-0U — I do indeed love 3-011,” 


replied the 3'OHng woman, throwing as much softness 
into her melting tone.", as much witchcr3' into her 
m.anner, and as much voluptuous languor into her 
glances as she possibl3- could. 

It w.as like a scene of enchantment for that 3-oung 
m.an of wild .and fervid impulses ; and he was com- 
pletcl3- — wholl3- absorbed in its m.agic interest, — an 
interest .so enthralling, so captivating that ho felt ns if ha 
had been suddenU- wafted into a new world of delights 
unknown in this sublunav3- .sphere. Lady Frances 
w.as forgotten — his parents, his ambitious aims, and 
even his admiration of the Prince of Montoni, — all, .all 
avcrc forgotten in the delirium of passion which had 
seized upon him. 

“Y'oit love me — 3-011 do indeed love mcl” ho c.x- 
claiined; and, approaching the object of his worship, 
ho ag.ain wound his arms around her — again drank in 
the sweetness of her moist red lips. 

“ Charles — Charles,” she murmured ; “ you arc glori- 
ou-h- handsome — and I adore 3 011 ! ” 

But .as .she thus spoke, she once more disengaged her- 
.self from his maddened embrace — for .-die felt that her 
own p.assions, ever violent, were raging to a degree that 
became almost nncontroullable. 

“And now li.sten to me- patiently and tranquilly if 
3-0U c.an; and 1 will lay down the eondilions on which 
our complete happincs.s m.ay be based, — conditions 
v.-hich have for their elements that generous conli- 
donce, that mutu.al reliance, and that candour and 
frankness which alone constitute pure aflection.” 

“Proceed, dearest Perdita,” said Ilatlicid: “lam 
all attention— and your voice is sweeter in my ears 
than the most delicious music.” 

Pciditn once more arranged her cap and the mas.dvc 
haniLof her glos.-y hair: then, turning with a r-iimi- 
Ip.tion of charming artles ne'-s towariKlier coiniiamon, 
rhe .addressed him in the following manner. 


CIIAPTEU CXXYII. 

Tin: i>.\xcir.noi-s soriii.5Tr.v or .v i.ovin.v woji.tx. 

“ You arc now .-ibont to discover a new pha-i.s in my 
ch.ar.actcr, dear Charles; and perliiqis you will look 
upon my notions and opinions ns nnmaidenly and 
\,(,1J — if not po.'itivcly immoral. But remember that 
I am not like the generality of my sox ; and that m\- 
.senlinients though audacious as innovation'-, are nevrr- 
theles.s as sineereh believed in as 11103- ''''c' tenaciou'13- 
clung to bv- me.” 

“it is because 3-011 arc .'o dill'ereiit from ollnr 
women, not onU- in the loveline-s of 3-our ]ier.son, but 
abo in the tone .and strcnglli of your mind," i.ii.l 
Ch.arlc.s, “ that I am thus enamoured of you— yes, ai.-l 
|iroud too of possessing your aireelion in return.” 

“But I am about to preaeh a doetiine which y. u 
may think repugnant to the befitting delicacy of 1,13- 
.sex,” returned Perdita: “ for it is of the mele'.me'a oi 
the marrige rite.s that I have now- to discourse.” 

“Proceed, dc.are.st,” siiid Charle.s-, “and I wil! 
frnnkiv give you m3- opinion on your views in this 
re.spcct.” 

“Ahl now 3-0U encourage me to open my heart!, 
vou, 1113- dear friend,” exclaimed Perdita; ‘‘and 3*1*.: 
do nofatTect the s:nietimonious hypocrite, who frown.' 
even before he has heard the argument broache.'.. 
Thus stands our present position in my e.'.timalion :— 
AVc love each other ” 


SUE IIYSIEHIES 

" Dovotcrfly— carncslly,” ndtied Clinrlcs, ttHU strong 
emphasis, tho imago of Lady Frances being ns com 
plctely banished from his mind ns if such n person as 
that charming creature did not exist in the ■world. 

“Yes — ■wo love each sthcr devotedly and earnestly,” 
continued Perdita; “and the extent ns well ns tho 
ardour of our passion is a something which should 
remain a solemn and sacred mysteiy to the vulgar nnd 
curious obscivcr. ’Tis a secret which we should 
cherish between ourselves, — a secret whose charm is 
spoilt, or at all events marred, by being revealed 
to others who are indiiTcrent to us. This is one 
icason wherefore I consider the pompous ceremony’ of 
marriage to be actually detrimental to the fervid, 
anient, nnd warm attachment which seeks to hide 
it'df in the bosoms of the fond couple who entertain 
it. Then, again, I should not bo h.appy were I to 
have the conviction thiit I was so enchained to yon by 
h'g.al trammels that you could not ca?t me off did I 
I become dNpleasing to you for I should never know 
I whither you still clung to me through the eiidur.ance 
of real affection, or because an indissoluble bond forged 
j by liuman legislation united us. No: — I would rather 
I llMl our love rested tipoii its own basis alone — existing 
I by its own vitality, and tlirongU no borrowed and arti- 
] liei.d auxiliary, — that it should bo a mutual confidence 
I — a inntual reliance, — free and independent In one 
I sense, and compvdsory in none. If on tlicso terms you 
will take tliy Perdita to Ibiiio arms, Cli.arle3— then in- 
i deed shall I gladly become tbino but if our union 
i must be cbaractoriscd by solemn ceremonies and cold, 

1 inanimatt rites— llien, heartbreaking as the aUemativc 
j will bo, 1 can never — never bo more to thee than a 
I since re nnd f.ulhful frUtid.” 

i “Dcirest Perdita,” exclaimed Charles, “I receive 
all Ih'.’O confessions of your peculiar sentiments ns 
new ptoofs of your love’ for mo! For by the very 
nature of theccnditions which you stipulate, you con- 
vince me of the trust which you repose in my fidelity 
and honour.” 

<1 Yes — because in defiiuico of the opinion of tho 
world, I turrendor myself up to you, to be a rvifo in 
tvery thing save in respect to that ceremony which is 
tho first object of a virtuous woman’s thoughts,” mur- 
mured Perdita. “ And now, dear Cluarlcs, do you cn- 
tcrt.ain a mean opinion of iny principles, because I dare 
to chalk out a path of happiness according to my own 
fancy? ” 

“ No— no. Perdita ! " cried llic young man, pressing 
to ids lips llic hand wliicli svas extended to him witli 
' sucli an appearance of ingenuousnes-s that it quite cn- 
i vliantid liim. “Ilut how is it possible that you— so 
I young— tliould liave pondered so seriously on tlic suh- 
jeetof love and of marriage? For you have assured 

' 'me tliat you never loved till now ” 

1 “Thouglt nineteen summers have not «ct passed 
I over my lK.ad,” interrupted Perdita, “my mindlnw 
j travelled inucli in tlio i calms of tliouglit and medila- 
tien J — and tliough, as I will candidly confess to you, 
I Iiavo read but little, yet Imvc 1 pondered much." 

“ And tlicrc is .about you a mystery as ch.arming 
nnd as interesting as your loveliuers is indescribably 
great,” said Charles : “ and you hnow, angel tliat yon 
are, liow I .adore you 1 ” 

“ Tiicn if wo pliglit our faitli to caclt other to-day, 
ns solemnly and as emphatically as yestcr-night sve 
vowed im eternal friendship, sliall you ever repent the 
ttep you will have taken? ” asked Perdita, gazing .af- 
feetionalciy on her h.andsdmo companion, whose looko 
ceemed to devour licr. 
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“Repent! — what, Tcpent tho step that makes you 
mine?” he exclaimed. “No— never, never!” 

“ And you take mo as your wife on tho conditions 
I have named — that I am to ho a wife, and no wife?” 
said Perdita, her musical voice sounding soft as a 
silver bell nnd tremulousl}- clear, — ^ravishment in her 
tone, love in lier eyes, nnd svarmth in tiro tender 
pressure of tire liand wliich tire j’oung man had 
grasped. 

“Yes — I take you ns my wife on those conditions,” 
he returned, pressing her to his bosom. “ But tliero 
arc still many things to ho considered, my Perdita,” 
lie observed, after a short pause, during which tlicy 
exchanged tlic most rapturous Irisscs, “ In tlie ■first 
place, your mollier " 

“I slinll hnldly acquaint lier with what I have 
done,” said Perdita; “.and she will not seal m)' nn- 
Iiappiness hi’ an opposition— wliicli, .after all, would ho 
vain and useless,” added tlic syren. 

“And will not Mrs. Fitzii.anlingo recoil in horror 
from llie idc.a tliat lier dangiitcr sliould Inavo formed 
this connexion, witliout hearing tlio legal name of a 
wife?” dciiittudcd Cliarlcs, gazing earnestly on her 
beautiful countcn.ance. 

“ Leave me to make my motlier a convert to my 
own principles respecting marriage,” was tlio reply. 
“And now, ivitli regard to yourself, my Charles, — -yon 
necdbouiulcr no restraint. Continue to dwell with 
your family— .anil visit mo as frequently as you can. 
In fact, I shall of coiirso expect you to pass ns much 
of yonr time as possible with me, — but never when 
your relatives and friends require yonr presence.” 

“Olil on these terms wo shall indeed be supremely 
happy!” cried Clinvlcs. “And now you are my 
wife?” 

“Yes— end ymi arc my liusband,” bliisliingly an- 
swered the syren, ns slio drooped lier head upon ids 
breast. 

Ho wound ins arms around lier ; nnd then tiicir lips 
met in warm nnd luscious kisses. Charles grow bolder : 
Ids liaiid wandered to Pcrdiln'a glowing bosom, — and 
Perdita no longer restrained Idm— no longer sliranlc 
back. Still, Iiowevcr, she did not cliooso to surrender 
herself immediately : a little more tantalizntion would 
only rivet ids enthusiastic attacliment mid confirm tho 
madness of his devouring passion ; — and, accordingly 
— at the moment when, wild witli desire, ho was about 
to claim the privilege of a husband, slio started from 
ids arms, exclaiming, “ IIusli ! roy mother has re- 
turned— I hear her approacldng!” 

They separated — retreating to tlic ends of tlio sofa ; 
nnd Perdita arranged lier disordered Iinir once more. 

No one however came: it was a false alarm,— as 
Perdita indeed well know it to be. 

“ You must leave mo now, Cliarlcs,” slie said ; “ for 
my motlier c.annot ho long cro slio comes back. To- 
morrow, at mid-d.ay, I sli.all be again nionc — for 1 .am 
aware that slio will imvo to pay niiotliur visit to lier 
allcriicy. Come, then, at th.at hour — and 1 will tell 
yon all that 1ms nassed between my parent and iny- 
iclf.” 

“Not an inslant later than twelve lo-niunow shall I 
be ! ” exclaimed Cliarlcs. “ And now, — forgive me for 
ixliiniiiig for ,a moment to worldly aflldrs— quitting tlio 
paradise of happnu-os to w Idcli you liave raised me, 
my Perdita, — but in respect to tlio small sum ” 

“Oil! I liad forgotten all our arrangements with 
rcgnrd to timt matter,” said Perdita: “niul, indeed 
— 1 detest and aboniinato nionc}’-affairs. But now — 
as your wife, dearest Clmrles— I may mention my 


wishes on that head without a blush. I should there- 
fore be pleased, if you could forward the amount to me 
in the course of the afternoon ; and I will use it to the 
best possible advantage with my mother.” 

“ In less than an hour it shall bo here in an enve- 
lope, sealed, and addressed to yourself,^’ said Charles. 
“Farewell, my sweet Perdita — farewell, until to- 
morrow ! ” 

They embraced each other fcrventlj’; and Charles 
Hatfield took his departure. 

Before he returned home, he walked into the park 
to collect his scattered thoughts and acquire some 
degree of composure. His perfidy — his infamous 
treachery towards Lady Frances now burst upon him 
in all its hidcousness. That very morning had ho 
remanded his cousin’s hand in marriage ; — and within 
ir. hour afterwards ■ he had solemnly contracted a 
strange and scarcely comprehensible union with Per- 
dita Fitzhardingo. 

IBs conduct seemed vile in the extreme ; his heart, 
smote him painfully. 

Yet was ho so completely infatuated with Perdita, 
that he could not calmly contemplate the idea of break- 
ing ■with her for ever. He was like a gambler who 
loathes himself fur his ready yielding to a ruinous vice 
— but who nevertheless returns with renewed zest to 
the gaming-table. 

For Charles thought of the h.appiness which he had 
so nearly attained on this eventful day. and which he 
felt assured must aw.ait him on the morrow:— he 
could not banish from his imagination the recollection 
of those charms which had plunged him into a perfect 
delirium of passion and the more ho thought on the 
witching loveliness of Perdita, the less inclined was he 
to rc.sign her. 

Then came the almost inevitable results of Ibe 
sophistry which the designing woman had c.atled to 
her aid, — results which may bo explained the more 
completely by following the current of the young man’s 
thoughts. 

“ After all, I am not indi.ssolubly bound to Perdita — 
nor has she for ever linked her destiny with mine. No 
marriage ceremony has taken place between us— nor 
will any. I am not inextricably fastened to her apron- 
strings. And yet— and yet, is it honourable of me 
to make such calculations, the inferences to bo drawn 
from which I am ashamed even to c.xj)rc5s to my own 
secret self ? N'o — no: because no legal tics exist be- 
tween us, I am the more imperiously bound to remain 
faithfully attached to her! Beautiful — enchanting — 
mysterious Perdita, how hast thou cnthr.illed me! 
But — my Godl am I not your willing slave?— do 1 
not accept the yoke which tliou hast thrown upon me? 
— would I relcaie myself from those .silken thains, 
even worn I able? N'o — ten thousand times no, my 
adored — my worshipped Perdita! I care not whether 
thou dost exercise a supernatural enchantment over 
mo: if thou art Satan in a female shape — or a serpent, 
ns my dream appeared to give warning — I cannot 
cense to love thee, — no — never — never!” 

But'what of Lady Frances Fllingham? Oh ! it was 
rash — it w.as indi.screet of him to solicit her hand; — 
but had he not acted in pursuance of the ndviccof his 
father? — and had ho gone so far as to be unable to 
retreat? 

Alas ! Charles Hatfield, the sophistry of Perdita 
has rendered thee sophistical, until thou dost stand on 
tho very threshold of— villainy ! 

Iteckless art thou of tho whisperings of conscience : 
— thou art infatuated with the fatal beauty of thy 


Perdita — and the hope, tho burning hope of tasting it 
her arms the pleasures of paradise, renders thee studi- 
ous onl3' to subdue the remorse that whispers to theo 
the name of the outraged Lady Frances Ellinghnm ! 

Having wandered in the park for upwards of half 
an hour, Charles Hatfield bethought himself of tho 
promise to send tho amount of his savings to his 
beauteous Perdita; and, hastening home, ho sought 
his chamber, which he reached unperccived by any 
one save the domestic who gave him admission. That 
he asms thus unobserved, was a source of satisfaction, 
— inasmuch as ho felt that his cheeks avere flushed, 
and he feared lest his appearance might seem singular. 

Opening liis desk he took from a secret draaver the 
Bank-notes avhich constituted his s.avings ; and enve- 
loping them in a sheet of paper, ho issued forth again 
to leave tho parcel at tho house in Suffolk Street. 
This being done, Charles returned to tho park, avhere 
he roamed about until tho hour arrived avhen it avas 
necessary for him to return home in order to dress for 
dinner. 

The reader must not forget that a splendid banquet 
aa'as to take place that evening at the m.insion of the 
Karl of Ellingham, — a banquet given in honour of the 
Prince of Montoni, and at which his Royal Iliglme.ss 
avas to be present. 

As the hour approached, Ch.arles Hatfield felt his 
lic.art beat; and all bis admiration of tho ilhutrious 
hero revived ; — so that his mind av.as labouring under 
no inconsiderable degree of excitement, as he thought 
of Perdita on the one hand— tho Prince on the other 
— and also of Lad^’ Frances Ellingham ! 


CHAPTER C.X.X.XIII. 

A TiiuoKi: sunnouxnr.n nv itr.fumjcAM 
iNsTiru'no.ss, 

Tin; emertainment avas of tho most splendid desenp- 
lion— avorlhy of tlie hospitality and t.isto of the noble 
host and hostess. 

The Prince of Montoni avas dressed in plain clothes : 
but on his brc.xst gleamed tho star denoting his rank ; 
and on his left leg he avoro tho English Garter, his 
Royal Highness having been admitted on thopreafious 
da}' a member of that illustrious Order. 

He avas seated on the right of the Countess of 
Ellingham, L.ady Frances being next to him, and 
Charles H.atficld occupying tho place immediately fol- 
lowing. In .addition to these person.agcs, and the Earl 
of Ellingham, Mr. Hatfield, and Lady Georgi.ana 
there avcrc Sir John Lasccllcs, Clarence Villier.s and 
Adelais, and the select few avho had been invited to 
the banquet on this occasion. 

The Prince avas naturally of a modest and unas- 
suming disposition, — though endowed avilh ample 
dignity to maintain his lofty rank and honourably 
fill his high position, — yet bearing himself so con- 
descendingly and afi'ably, that every one felt completely 
at ease iu hie presence. Even Sir John Lascelle.s, avho 
h.ad grown someavhat morose, and dillieidt to please in 
his old age, avas quite delighted avith tho youthful 
hero, avhose cona'crsation avas characterised by so 
much sound sense and such a total absence of obtru-.</ 
sia’cncss. 

Charles Hatfield av.as delighted at tho thought of 
being once more in comp.any avith the object of his 
avorsliip; and he seemed to hang upon every avoid 





tljat foil from tho iipn of the Priiioc of Mouloiii, ns 
if lie wore listening to n demigod. 

AVlicn tlio Indies Imd relitcd, tho coiivormtioii 
Itirned upon political iiiallera ; niid tho Earl of 
lillitighain questioiicd tho Priiicn relative to llio 
condition of tho Castelcicalaim, ivlioni report, news- 
piiporii, and lioolts represented to bo in the highest 
Jin-siblo Ftato of civilisation, prosperity, and hap- 
piness. 

“£li;, .Sovereign nighiiess, my revered falher-in- 
lav.-,’’ .s.aid tho Prince, “ Inm ex.-rtod 'jiinscif in all 
Iio'siblo ways to render his people coet<'nt'‘d and 
nourishing. Tho task may Eccm to bo dilTicultfor a 
monarch to midertako; but it really is not so. 
Jloiiourablo, upriglit, and liberal-minded Ministers 
aro to bo found in all countrios, if liio BOveroign 
liavc but tlie discrirafuation to select thorn : jiideod, 
a Ohambor of Eoputics, rigbtly eonstitulcd, avill bo 
Ruro to indicate tlio most ofliciont and trnst-worlby 
men to whom llie responsibilities of govern- 
ment may bo safely confided. Every man in 
Castelcicala, having a habitation in which lie m.aj' 
ho B.aid to bo settled, — no matter whether it 
bo n house of his own, or a moro lodging, — 1ms 
tho rigid of suffrage. Tho olootions fako place by 
ballot ; and thus, considering that all savo nbsoluto 
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mondic.ants liavo tho power of voting, ami seciiig 
likewise the immonso number of voters that there 
aie, bribery fa almost impossible. But to ensure, as 
much as mortal means can, tho ptirily of election, 
any attempt at bribery or inlimidation is counted a 
nnsdomeanor, and ts piinisbod by a fine, iniprison- 
mont, and tho loss of civil lights for a period of 
seven years. Under tho circmnstances our eloo- 
tions lako phico in an orderly, (pifet, and honost 
iiiaiincr ; the people coniluct tliemselves wdtli pro- 
priety, because they recogniso the generous con- 
lideiiee reposed in them by tlieir sovereign, and 
endeavour to render tliumsulves worthy of it.” 

“Whoii your Royal Highness liberated Castol- 
cicala and opened tho way for tho Grand Duko 
Alberto to tho throne,” said Sir John Lascollos, who 
had listened .attentively to tho Princo’s obsorvn- 
lions, “ tho Castelcioaliins woro in a stato of abject 
sl.avcry. Wero tlieso boons of consummate freedom 
conferred upon tliem in a inomout? — and if so, 
were tlic people prepared in any way to receive 
them?” 

“A ..atioii f.i slavery, Sir Joliii,” answered tho 
Prince, ” is liko a body in a condition of deep disease. 
Now, would you restore that bmly to perfect health 
all in a moment, if you hud tho power ? — or would 
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you only effect tlio restoration by slow and almost | 
imperceptible degrees?" 

“ As a conscientious and an honest man, I should 
of course adopt the inode of instantaneous cure,” 
replied the physician. 

“ Then, Sir John, your question ■n-hether the Oas- 
tclcicalans were prepared to receive the consumma- 
tion of their freedom in a moment, is answered,” 
raid the Prince, smiling. "Boliovo mo, those states- 
men who talk of the necessity of gradual reform are 
either weak and timid, or elso in their hearts op- 
posed to the interests of the people. Freedom is a 
nation’s right ; and a right cannot bo rccognlsod too 
suddenly nor too frankly. Were your fortune in 
the grasp of a rapacious monarch, should you bo 
contented by receiving it in small instalments ac- 
cording to his caprice and good pleasure ? No : 
certainly not ! You would demand and expect to 
receive the whole at once — and would considci 
yourself the victim of a monstrous t 3 'ranny, were 
your claims refused, or ridiculed, or set at naught. 
Yes, Sir John — the Castelciralans obtained in a mo- 
ment, as it were, their emancipation from tynannyand 
oppression. Immodiatolj’ after Ilis Sovereign High- 
ness ascended tho throne of that powerful Slate, ho 
promulgated a decree, not merely conceding univer- 
sal suffrage ns a hoou, hut at once proclaiming it as 
the recognised right of the people. Ho did not say, 

• / give it to yoxt hut ho said, ‘ i do not for an instant 
attempt to withhold it.' Tho people saw that they 
wore not ti'oatod as children, hut as a free and en- 
lightened nation ; and they generously proffered gr.a- 
titudo, and tosliflod their admiration and respect for 
thoir luoiiarch. Tho Chambers assembled iu duo 
time — both Senators and Deputies being elected, and 
tho principle of an hereditary Peerage being tol.illy 
I c.ichowed. Not even is the President of tho Senate 
I appointed bj' tho Grand Duke : ho is chosen bj’ his 
I compeers, ns is tlio President of tlio Ch.amhcrof Do- 
I pulies. Tho Gland Duke pledged iiimself to retain 
I in power or to nominate only those Ministers whom 
' tlio parliauiculary uiajoriu- pointed outi and, ac- 
cordingl}’, tho Ciibiiiot which I had the honour to 
appoint during tho period when I cxorei.-.ed tho 
unctions of liegcut, iraniediatolj’ after the battle of 
Muntoui, h.iarcmaiued iu ofiico ever since that time 
-because it is supported bj- tho m.ajorit}’. There 
IS .au Opposition in bolU Cliambers, — an Opposition 
consisting of tho Aristoeracy of tho Old School, 
High Clnirchmcn, and a few very ne.ilihj- land- 
owners ; and indeed an Opposition is uccessaiy to 
■il! good govcrnmoiit, bocauso wore measures passed 
iiy uiiivers.al acclamation, there would ho no sifting 
of all their details to tho very bottom. Tho I’ro- 
I grcssist Miuistiy in Castolcicahi is therefore ratlicr 
1 thankful to tho Opposition than otherwise; — hut 
I the popular voice is entirclj’ iu favour of theJJinia- 
‘ terial partj'." 

I “ Tho Grand Duke is Uicroforo almost a cypher 
I in Casloleieala ?” observed Sir John Lasoelles. 

I “ Not so,” letnriiod the Prince, mildly hut linnlj’. 

I “ There must lie a eliief magistrate — an executive — 

I in every State ; and ho is tluit chief magistrate. Do 
I you suppose that tho task of discriniiuating and 
I rewarding merit, — in patronising tho arts and 
I Bclonocs, — iu raising tho huinhlo hut deserving iii- 
diiidual, — ami in performing nil the various sor- 
vices to a countiy which tho supremo ruler must 
over have tho opportunity of doing, — do j-on not 
Eupposo, Sir John L.asccllcs, that those nro duties 
which render a good Prince anything but a cypher? 

1 1 is true that Oastolcicala has a Throne ; but it is sur- 


[ rounded by Eepnhlioan Institutions ; — and it matters 
verylitllc whether jUberto ho called President, Grand 
Duke, Emperor, or King. There is nothing in tho 
name of tho office : all that merits our attention is 
the extent of tlio privilegos of that office." 

“ But the sovereignty of Castelcic.ala is hereditary,’ 
E.aidSir JohnLascellos ; “and yet your Eoyal Iligh- 
noss is an opponent to tho hereditary peerage. If tho 
principle ho ohjoctfonahlo in tho one case ” 

“Pardon mo for intomipting you, sir,” exclaimed 
tho Prince : “ but you are arguing on a false promise. 
Tho hereditary principle is abolished oven in respect 
to tho sovereignty. Alberto volnntarilyahdicated this 
dynastic privilege ; and one of his first acts was to 
place his diadem at tho disposal oi the Chambers. He 
told them that ho was willing to obey the sovereign 
will of tho people. Tho Chambers confirmed him in 
his high offleo ; and of their own accord they honoured 
mo by n.aming mo tbo licir-apparent to tho throne. 
But tho hereditary princiiilo is virtually annihilated ; 
because one generation cannot bind its successor ; and 
tbo haw which thus appointed mo as the bcir-apparent, 
may bo repealed by a now Chamber. It is monstrous 
to ^^pposo that tho hereditary principle can bo tole- 
rated by a nation knowing its own power and ap- 
preciating its own interests : for that principle may 
give you a good sovereign to-day, and a tyrant, an 
idiot, or a degraded sensualist to-morrow.” 

“I admit tho force of your Eoyal Highness’s 
argument,” said Lnscollos ; “ and if I object it is 
rather to sock information on these subjects than to 
question the excellence of tho system of government 
introduced into Castelcicala. I would now doferon- 
lially seek to learn how far that systomhat benefittod 
the people of your Highness’s adopted country?” 

“ In tho first place, Sir John,” returned tho Prince, 
“tho people have tlio elections outirolj' in their own 
bands, and return io Parliament representatives who 
do not buy thoir seats, but who nro chosen on ac- 
count oi their merits. At least, tins observatiou ap- 
plies to the great majority of tho Senators and De- 
puties. Tho elections take placo ovciy two years ; 
so tliat amplo opportunity is_allowed tho constituents 
of getting rid of persons wlio ma}' chanco to deceive 
them or prove incapable ; while a suffieicut space of 
time is afforded for giving tho representatives a fair 
trial. Tho result of these arrangomonts is, that the 
majorit}' of tho roprcscutativcs legislate for the inte- 
rests of tho mass — nnd not of the few. Good mea- 
sures are tho consequence ; and tho happiness of 
tho people is promoted, while civilisation progresses 
rapidly, and the prosperity of tho country increases 
dailj-. My lord,” continued the Prince, turning 
towards tho Earl of Ellinghani, “ history has re- 
corded the mcmor.ahlo speech wliich j'oiir lordship 
dolircrcd nineteen j’cars ago in tho House of Lords 
— tho speech that first introduced your lordship to 
tho world as tho generous defeiulor, vicdicator, and 
champion of tho People ; — and it rijoiecs mo un- 
feignidly to ho enabled to inform you, nij- noble 
friend — fur so you will permit mo to call you — that 
tho speech I .allude to, and all your subsequent 
orations on tho samo subject have been studied 
weighed, nnd debated upon in tho Councils of the 
Sovereign of Cnstclcicaln." 

Tho Earl acknowledged the compliment in bo- 
fitting terms; and tho Prince of Montoni continuel- 
iu tho following manner: — 

“ To prove to your lordships that it is no idle flattci^ 
— of which, indcod, I am incapable — that I am now 
addressing to you, I will at once inform you that every 
Buggeslion which your lordship’s first and grandest 
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ersttixi c-onlaincd, lias l)ecn carried out ullli oosn- 
]!•',' F'lrrisn In CMtelcienln. Anlictpaiing the 
p' • uic (if being onaUoil tliis ovening to giro yonr 
: r 1 Kip Kunio account of tbo eondition of tho Coo- 
i . -ii'idauii, 1 bad fnmisliod myiiclf with a copv of 
f',n mnmomblo opoocb to wbicb I bare already 
r rcRil limes niinded ; and I will now explain in 
i1-tnil the results of yoor lordship’s rloivs. as 
rxpniplilled In their application to tbo Grand 

The Prlnco prodtieod a mannseript; and, spread- 
in'' it Imforo bim, his Iloyal Highness eontinut d in 
the cipning teme^— odihvasing himself to a most 
altcutiiM and delighted andlcneo 

“ Yonr lonlship staled that it was too freixnently 
alleged that f ho industrious cbissesaro thoughtless, 
iuiproridcnt, ungrateful, and intclloctnnlly dull: Imt 
this assertion you cmpbatirally denied; andyou pro- 
ci'»dei to reason thus ‘Despair, produced by their 
iiiibnppy condition, naturally led 1o dissipation in 
many faistanecs; but wrro tho working man placed 
in a position so that his lircllhood sliould bo ren- 
d'-ri'il less preearious than it now was — his 
I hnnrnde'inntely remunerated— WCTO ho nioro fait ly 
paid by tho roprp«>ntaliro8 of properly — ^wero a sealo 
I f w.'^->: established, luring a fixed minmurn, but 
not no fixed uiarimuui, tho increased comfort tlins 
rnrured to him wonhl naturally remoro from his 
miii'l ti.eao cares whieli droro him to tho publie- 
hnaiii.'— M'ell, my lord and gentlemen,'* conllnncd 
Ilf' I'riiiC', “the suijgeation has been aduptod in 
Cl li.Iei'ala: a fixed taiiiiniviu for wages has licen 
< -tabi! hed — tho lowest amount of payment onsnr- 
iii,; n Mim fufllriont to rnablo the working man to 
miiilnin hiinself nud bis family In rcspcebiliility. j 
Tiie l•'<ull•« may aliue.il bo said to haro been iustau- 
l.iiienn'i. Orbiio diminished rapidly t siatittiralro- 
liiriia rwin pruved tliat intcmper.iiice exporivneed a 
naiiarkoble decrease ; mid such was the falling oil in 
tlieenusumpliun of spiriluoiis liquors, bver,midtohtc- 
e.i, that ihc Qurcrninciit found it necessary to grant a 
C’lmpenr itioii to tho liccnsod rlctnallera, publicane, 
and tnlueniuisls who Buffered by this clmngo in tho 
habit 1 of tho iicoplc. Eaam uaptoyen speedily began 
to n.eo^uiso tho aumntago of tho new stato of 
things in the improred condition of tlmlr emphyt^, 
tho iiiereaso and tlic excellence of tho laliour they 
ohlaiupd, and the superiority of their agriculture or 
lliidr iiiaiiufacliirra. Ho maximHut of wages has been 
fixuil ir, tclelenia ; au'l arlieu 1 left tlie cuiinlry a 
nidiitli ar’ii, tho.'o wages wore higher Ilian crer they 
wi-p- Ini'iwii to I'D Iwfoie. Tiio duinand for laNinr 
1. 1 1 1 'riMtly iiicruarcd ; nud, lliuiigh the tcrritoiy l» 
•leu 'ely p ipiihiti'd, employment may he found fur nIL 
If r. m m 1 » iinw a pauper or mendicant in CasUlcl- 
c ila, it inu't !•} either through physical ‘nfimiiiy, 
or tliroii!;h his nuarillingncss to won-. Of tliis lat- 
t'-r, however, wo luvo comiura lively few examples 
— ijintlatlon and pntrlolicni nciliig powi-rfully In a 
eouoiry wliire so iiineli liappincss and such jiro- 
spcrily xircvail. \uw, ariih a slight allcmliun in 
yniir Inrdshiii's siieech, ouo of the most reinarknble 
I’a'-sa'ges in that speoch reads thus when npiiUcd 
to U.islulRleala : — ‘ Thcro is no fixed mcaimvm of 
wagi s, bceauso wages ara alirays to Ira increased 
in xirouorti'jn lo the viliio of iiroductlvo hilraur 
to employ era: hut Iheru isaMuiimvw ciiliblialMid, 
to uhviatu tho cruel and disaatrous olIccU of tliuso 
perhidi wlien labour oxeecds the demand in tho 
market. This is nut eonsidenid unfair towards 
cmployersy bocauso when tho markets aro brisk 
tml traihi is ilourisUng, Iboy (Ibo om]iloyars} 


reap tho greatest benefit from that nctivity, and cn- 
tIcU themselves in a very diort tlmo ; tbcrefoiu. 
when markets an dull and trade is stagnant, thee 
aro still oompoUed to pay sneh wages as enable theif 
omployod to live comfortably. Tbo profits gaint'l 
during pnspenuB scasous not only mulitoomployeni 
to enjoy handsome Incomes, but also to aoenmulaio 
imnsidorablo savings ; and aa tbo best orogas scaroi ly 
cnablo tbo omiiloyod to make anything lika an ad^ 
quato provision for periods of distresst it is not 
deemed fair that tbo representatives of property 
should uso tbo labour of tbo working classes just 
wbm it snits them, and ducard it or only uso it cn 
a miscrablo rccumpcnso when it does not so well 
suit tbem. For the labour of tlio employed not only 
makos annual incomes for tho cmployors, but also 
permanent fortnnra ; and tlio value of that labour is 
not calculated as lasting only just ss long ss it is 
availablo for tbo purpose ol produdug largo profits. 
Labour Is recognised in Oostololeala and positively 
slated to bo tho working man's capita!, and bears 
constant intereat, as woU os money pbeed in Uio 
lundo— tliat interest of eonrso inorcasing in propor. 
tion to tbo briskucss of morkots; but novor dupro- 
eiating bolow a staudard vnluo — mnoh less bolng 
diteanled as vnlnolcss altogctlior, in timos of depres- 
sion. A thou Mild pounds always obtabis tbico pi r 
cenL bitcrcht, under any circumstances i and atpar- 
t{enlnrperiod8,isurortbs!xorB}Vonporeont. lAbour 
is censidored by the Castclofealans in tbo aamo light. ‘ 
Stagnant lUarkits diminish (bo profits of employ^ 
but do not I uin tbem ; if they do not obtain profit 
! tnongb to livo upon, thoy bavo tho aeoumulatlmM of 
I good seasons to fail baiik upon. But liow dilTcrcnt 
used to bo tbo CBEO with tbo omployod I To them 
Blii^naliun of hnsiuesswasmiu — starvation— death; 
—the breaking up of thoir liltio homes— tbo sudden 
check of their cbildren'scdncatimi — ^tho cause of dc- 
inoniliFatiun and dcgradatlnn— and tbo mwosslty of 
apidying to the parish I All tlieso toiribloovilB bavo 
beonoimplotclyanuibilatcdby tbosystom introduced 
into Castelcfcali. Tbo supply and domand ol labour 
aro mcjssarily unequal at many timos, and In many 
districts ; and tbo Govuminont has thorolbm adoptod 
measures to prevent Uioso irigbtfnl flnctiiaUou in 
wages wbicb carry desolation Into tho liomos ol 
tbonsands of bard-working, indnstrions, and do- 
serving families. In fook a law lias been passed to 
ensuro tho worldng-man against tho easnalty of 
being omployod at a price below romnnoratiuD.'— 
Thus, my lord, yon pcrceivo that so far ynur views 
have been most saocossruny enrried out : tboy aro 
no longer a tbooiy— I have seen them nduced lo 
posillvo practice ; nud I pledgo myself most 
solemnly nud sacredly to tho admliablo working of 
tilts eiilfgliteiiod reformatory system." 

" Would that I could sco my own fellow-conntiy- 
men rendemd thus liappy— riiiscd thus high in tho 
Booial sphero— and thus toiidorly eared for by their 
rulers I” exclaimed Lord Slllngbam, intholmpaa- 
rimicd tono of tho most csinoBt and hoartefelt siu- 
Gvriiy. 

“ i'lio day luurt roine," observed iho Friuco of 
Muutoui, “wlicn tlie English people will rccog- 
niiw nil tlio grand Iniths which you onunciatM 
niiietocu yrm ago from your iiloeo in tho IIouso 
ol Lords. And, in England you liavu failod tr 
coiivimo llie oribtuuraoy and tho laudo oners ol 
tho wickedness of tlio roiiiS'* tliey am pnisn- 
ing, — aro not yonr labours in some degrao re- 
warded by tbo kiiowlodgo that } our lordship's plans 
bavo boeu carried out to tbo very lotlor In the 
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Grand Ducliy of Castolcicala, — yes, and carried out 
too aritli sucli unequivocal success ?” 

“ The information ■svhich your Eoyal Highness 
now imparts, gives me the most unfeigned pleasure,” 
said the Earl. “ I had indeed read and heard of tho 
recent grand improvements ■which had taken place 
in that Italian State -n-hero there is a Throne sur- 
rounded hy Eopablican Institutions : hut I ■was not 
aware — indeed, the loftiest flights of vanity never 
could have have suggested to mo that my vieavs 
and theories had in any way contributed to tho 
prosperity of tho Mouel State, as tho Liberals in 
England now denominate Castolcicala.” 

“ To convince you, my lord, hov/ far your ideas 
liave boon applied to tho elevation of Castolcicala to 
its present proud eminence,” said the Prince, “I 
will again refer to a passage in your lordship’s ever 
memorable speech, and point a few contrasts. ‘ In 
England tho poor are not allowed to have a stake 
in the country I have shown you that the very 
reverse is the caso in tho Gr.iud Duchy. ‘ In Eng- 
land there are no small properties : the land is in 
tho possession of a few individuals comparatively ; 
and thus tho landed interest constitutes a tremen- 
dous monopoly, most unjust and oppressive to tho 
industrious classes.’ — In Castolcicala tho larv of pri- 
mogonituro is annihilated ; there no man can leave 
his estate solely to his oldest son ; it must bo di- 
vided amongst all his male children equally, a charge 
being Ssed upon it for the support of his daughters. 
Thus the territory is rapidly undergoing a process 
of sub-division, which admits thousands to tho en- 
joyment of a real stake in tho country, and breaks 
down tho tremendous monopoly of tho landed in- 
terest. In Castolcicala, moi'cover , ' property is com- 
pelled to maintain laboar as long as labour seeks for 
omploymont and occupation.’ What now, then, is 
tho condition of tho Castelcical.an people ? Being 
well treated, rendered free, and having every pos- 
sible avenue opened to them for tho attainment of 
real property, ‘ tho working classes are not driven 
by their caros and troubles to tho escessivo uso of 
alcoholic liquors i they do not become demoralized 
by being compelled to migrate from place to place 
in search of employment — they aro not forced to go 
upon tho tramp, sleeping in hideous dens of vice, 
where numbers are forced to herd together ■without 
roforonco to ago or sex; they are not unsettled in all 
their little arrangements to bring up their children 
creditably and ■with duo reference to instruction ; — 
they are not made discontented, anxious for any 
change no matter what, vindictive towards a society 
which renders them outcasts, and sullen or reckless 
in their genor.al conduct.’ — On the contrary, they feel 
settled in their condition ; they know that the cot- 
tage which constitutes their homo, is not held upon 
a precarious tenure : they never feel tho sickening 
conviction that if they have bread and meat to-day, 
they m.ay have only bread to-morrow, and no food 
at all tho day after. The industrions classes in Cas- 
telcicala aro no longer tho mere slaves and tools of 
tho wealthy classes : they aro no longer retained in 
bondage — no longer kept in absolute serfdom by an 
olig.archy. I now pass to another subject,” said 
the rrinco : “and hero again I refer to the speech 
of tho Earl of Ellingham — applying to Caslelci- 
cala tho observations ■u’hich ho used in reference 
to England. Tho Castoloiaalau industrious classes, 
then, ‘were ground do^wn by indirect taxes, in 
which shape they actually contributed more to 
the revenue, in proportion to them means, than 
the rich. The only luxuries which tho poor 


enjoyed, and which had become as it were neces- 
saries — namely, tea, sugar, tobacco, beer, and spirits, 
— ■u'cro tho most productive sources of revenue. If 
aristocrats reproached tho poor for dirt3' habits, as 
he ■\vell knew that it was their custom to do, ho 
would ask them why soap was made an article sub- 
ject to so ho.TVy a tax? It ■^■as a contemptible 
fallacy' to suppose that because tho pioor contributed 
little or nothing in the shape of direct taxation to 
the revenue, they ■n-ere positively unbaxed. Tho 
real fact was that the poor paid more in direct faxes 
than tho rich did in both direct and in indirect 
w.ays, when the relative means of the two parties 
were taken into consideration.’ — Such was tho state 
of the industrious classes of Castolcic.ala until their 
voico'w.as he.ard in the legislative assemblies ; and 
all taxes upon the necessaries of life were speedily 
removed. Luxuries alone were' loft to boar tho 
weight of taxation — tho duties upon c.arriages, . 
livory-scrv.ants, armorial bearings, hunters, racers, 
hounds, and foreign ■wines being doubled.” 

The Prince of Montoni paused ; and the Earl of 
Ellingham exchanged a rapid but significant glance 
with Mr. Hatfield — for they both remembered tho 
time ■u'hcn, nineteen years previously, and when 
tho latter lay on the bed in Old Death’s house, they 
h.ad conversed upon the best moans of ameliorating 
the condition of tho suffering millions. 

His Iloy.al Highness, finding that his auditors 
were most anxious that ho should continue his ex- 
planations, and perceiving that Sir John Laseclles 
had become especially interested therein, resumed 
his subject in tho following manner : — _ 

“ Theiucqu.ality' of tho laws, and theirincongruity, 
severity', and injustice towards tho poor, long con- 
stituted a crying evil in Castolcicala. ‘ Every ad- 
vantage was given to tho rich in tho way of pro- 
curing kail in those cases where security for per- 
sonal appearance was required; but no poor man 
could possibly give such security. Ho must go to 
prison, and there herd with felons of tho blackest 
dye. Perhaps on trial his innocence ■would transpire ; 
and then what recompense had ho for his long in- 
carceration — his home broken up during his absence 
— and his ruiued family? It was possible — nay, it 
often happened that a man would lie thus in prison 
for four or five months previously to trial ; and 
during that period it would be strange indeed if ho 
escaped gaol contamination.’ — In order to remedy 
these evils, vast facilities wore afforded in respect to 
bail, the respectability and not the monied qualifica- 
tions of the sureties being considered. Thus a work- 
ing man may bo bailed by any two of his assooiatos 
avho can obtain a good character from their employer : 
this of course applies to charges of a lighter kind, 
heavier responsibility being required where a serious 
accusation is involved. But oven should an accused 
have to go to prison until his trial, ho is not placed 
in a felons’ gaol : ho is not, while still untried, sub- 
jected to that indignity and contamination. Ho is 
confined in a building having no connexion with a 
prison, and termed A Soxisc rvf Detention. Again, 
tho judges have tho power to order a compensation 
to every one whose innocence transphes on trial; 
and I must inform you that the trial may take 
place as soon after committal as the individual 
chooses. All depends on the speed which ho 
makes in getting up his defence. AVhen ccwj- 
mitted, he is asked if he have the means of retain- 
ing counsel : if ho prove to tho magistrate that 
ho is poor, a barrister is immediately provided for 
him. Tho trial may come on tho very next day ; 
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1 T tlicro nro lucul Courts throughout tho Grand 
Pi'cl v.nnd thcso courts hsro no recess — ^no tioliday. 
cu uiy return to Castclcicals, to inform u 
I ]i r ' n not well ucqunintcd \rith Euglich laws and 
. IT ?ins, that in thisveiysamo onglightoncd England 
I a 1 1 in may languish several months in a common 
;■ till awaiting his trial, I should scarcely ho holioTcd.” 

'■ And what is tho nature of tho punishments in- 
' fill ted in tho country of your Eoyal nighness's 
I adoptiun ?” enquired Sir John Lnsccllos. 

, “ 1 will tell yon," said tho Frinco. “ In tho first 

. yl ICO wo havo abolished tho punishment of death, as 
hirlnrian, un-Chiistiau, and demoralizing. Murder 
is punished b}' impri^onmont for lifo ; and imprisou- 
mout, fine, confiscation of property in -tho cases 
of single men having no persons dependent on them, 
r.u'l tho loss of civil rights — ^tlicso aro tho penalties 
Used amongst ns. The iudividual who is condemned 
to imprisonment, is not on that aoeount rendered an 
uclIcss member of society. Every erimin.al gaol is 
an nssomhiago of workshops wlicro all trades and 
lanunfactures aro carried on ; and each priaouor 
must work at his own trade, or ho taught ono. If 
h' have a family out-of-doors, his earnings go to 
I npport that family : if ho have none, they accumn- 
, 1 III- imtil tho day of his release. Slionid ho refuao 
ill work, he is yint upon bread and water ; and this 
f.iru boon compels him to adopt habits of industry in 
I order to ohiain plentiful and wholcsomo mc.ils. 

C-istclcialau prisons resomblo vast factories rather 
I thm gaols ; and so adniirahlo — so salutary — su ro- 
fiirnintory is tho disciplino mniiitniuod in them, that 
a prisonor on his cmaneipatiou finds no diflienty in 
(ihtaiiiing a*ork again. Emploj-ers consider, in such 
' a c-ii e, tint ho has expiated nii oiToneo which bhould 
! nut bo remembered to his prcjnlce ; and ho begins 
tlio world again with n now character. Uo has, as 
I it were, parsed through a criminal bankruptcy 
court, and ohtninod his certificate. Should bo, how- 
over, cxpcrienco any difllculty in finding cmploy- 
im-iit, tlio local authorities aro bound to supply him 
uith work at tho average rata of wages. Tho ro- 
■ nl'.s of all thcso nnaugements nro strking. In tho 
fri-l place, n 0.181010100100 piicon is reformatory in- 
F'laduf being n sink of contaminating iniquity; 
Lucondly, a man on leaving a criminal gaol, is not 
forced hack into tho ways of vico. If bo relapse, it 
must bo through dotermined wickedness : but ro- 
Injisos nro very, very rare in tho Grand Duchy — ^for 
' happily those individuals aro fow who remain in tho 
I ways of crimo for erimo's sake I And now, my lord, 
j yuu will perccivo how far tho framers of nil thcso 
I salutary enaotments respecting prisoners and prison 
I discipline, woro indebted to the following passage 
■ in yciir speech : — ' Tho criminal laws of England nro 
j only c.ileulatcd to produce widely spread demo- 
ninralizatiun — to propngaio vico — to render crimo 
I l> rribly prolific. A man no matter whnt his oilcnco 
may hare been — should bo deemed inu.iccut and 
untainted again, when ho has paid tho penalty of 
hit misdeeds; hccanso to brand a human being 
eternally, is to fly in tho faco of tho Almighty nnd 
a-isort that there should bo no such thing ns forglvc- 
iieis, and that there is no such thing ns ropentnneo. 
Dut tho nntura of puuishinonts in England is to 
brand tho individual, nnd so to dnro tho majesty of 
h'-arc-n. For tho gaols are perfect nests of infamy 
—sinks of iniquity, imprisonment in which ncces- 
ciirily fnstons an indcliblo stigma upon tho indi- 
vidual. Uo cither comes forth tainted ; or clso it 
is supposed ciiat ho must bo so. Under thcso 
circumstances, ho vainly ondcavouca to obtain em- 


ployment; and, utterly failing in his attempt to 
corn an honest livelihood, ho is comp'dlod porforco 
to relnpso into habits of crimo and lawlessnos's. 
This fact accounts for an immense amount of tho 
demoralization which the Bishops so much d^lorc, 
but the true causes of which they obstinatoly re- 
fuse to oeknowlodgo. Tho oiiminal gaols ore morel 
pest-houses, in which no cures nro oifeoted, but 
where tho contagious malady becomes more virulent. 
Bodoty should not immuro offendors sololy for fun 
sake of punishment — but with a view to reformation 
of character.' ” 

" Cnstclcicala has tho honour of having taken the 
initiative in all tho great and glorious reforms which 
you suggested," said Mr. Uatfiold, turning witih ad- 
miration towards tho E.irl of Ellingbam. " In Eng- 
land roform is much talked of ; and when a smi^ 
concession is made — for a eoneeuion it is in this 
country, to all intents nnd purposes — tho people 
congratulate tbomsolves as if &oir comploto emanci- 
pation were at hand." 

" There is a passage in tho Earl's speech," resumed 
tho Prince, "which particularly struck tho Grand 
Buko nnd the Ministers when they woro deliberating 
upon tho proposed reforms and ameliorations to bo 
introduced to tho Chambers. That passage ran 
thus : — ‘ When n poor man is oppressed by a rich 
one, it is vain nnd Indicrous to assort that tho Courts 
of Law nro opon to him ; law is a luxury in which 
only thoso who possess ample means can indulge. 
In a case whore some grievous injury is BUBtaleod 
by a poor min — tho seduction of his wife or 
danghtor, for instonco — redress or recompense is 
impossible, unless some attorney takes up tho enso 
on speculation ; nnd this is n pinctico most domo- 
ralizatiog and pernioions. But if loft ontindy un- 
assisted in that respect, tho x>oor man can no moro 
go to Westminster Hall than ho can afford to dino 
at Long's Hotel.'— Now in Castolcicaln, a plan has 
been adopted which seems to meet the difflonlties sot 
forth in tho Earl of Ellingliam's sporoh, nnd which 
dors not involve tho additional danger of rendering 
law so cheap as to oncontngo litigation in every 
p.iltry qnarroi. To every Local Court are attached 
oflicers denominated tho Peojfles’ Allomegi-General ; 
nnd any poor man having a ground of complaint 
against a neighbour, addresses himself to ono of 
thoso ofilcorB, who immediately examines into tho 
affair, nnd if bo see that tho jdaint bo well fonndeO, 
bo prosecutes on behalf of tho poor man. Those 
ofilcors are paid fixed salaries by tho Government, 
and dnro not take fcos. They nro seieotod with 
care, nnd aro ns incapable of toibory ns tho judges 
tbrmsclvcB ; — and thus overy moans is taken to 
guarantee the poor man justice. Bodnetion and adul- 
tery are not made moro pecuniary matters in Castol- 
eicala: they aro puuiphcd by imprisonment;— and 
tho penally is very licavy in n case whore a rich man 
dobauoboB a poor man’s daughter. I now pass on to 
the snljcct of Education ; ond your treatment of this 
subject, my dear Earl, in your speech, is not the 
least remnrknblo portion of the oration. Ton de- 
clared that 'it was positively shocking to think that 
such caro should bo taken to convert negroes to 
Christianity thousands of miles off, while the most 
dcploiublo ignoranco prevailed at homo. The Church 
enjuys rovenncB tho amount of which actually bring 
tho ministers of tho gospel into dismdit, as evi- 
dencing their avaricious and grasping disposition ;— 
while tho people remain as uneducated as if not a 
single shilling woro devoted to spiritual pastors or 
lay instniotors.’ You boldly ‘oconsed both Honseo 
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of Parliiimoiit aud tho upper classes generally of 
being anxious to keep the masses in a stato of igno- 
rance. Whore instruction is imparted gratuitously, 
it is entirely of a sectarian nature ; just as if men 
required to study grammar, history, arithmotic, or 
astronomy on Church of England principles. Tho 
whole land is over-run by chrgj’meD,'n'ho live upon 
the fat of it — Universities and public schools havo 
boon richly endowed for tho purposo of propagating 
knowledge and oncouragiug learning, — and yet tho 
people are lamentably ignorant. It is a wicked and 
impudent falsehood to declare that they aro intel- 
lectually dull or averse to mental Improvement. 
Common sense — that best of sense — ^is tho special 
characteristic of the working classes; and those who 
can road aro absolutely greedy in their anxiety to 
procure books, newspapers, and cho.ap publications 
for perusal. Tho fact is, that tho mind of the in- 
dustrious population is a rich soil, wherein all good 
seed will speedily take root, shoot up, and bring 
forth fruit to perfection: but the apprehensions or 
narrow prejudices of tho npjicr classes — tho oligar- 
chy — wilt not permit tho seed to bo sown. Now as 
tho noil must naturally produce something, even of 
its ov/n accord, it too often gives birth to rank 
weeds ; and this is mado a matter cf scorn, reviling, 
and reproach. But tlio real objects of that scorn — 
that reviling — and that reproach, aro those who 
obstinately and wickedly neglect to put tho good soil 
to tho full test of fcrtilisaliou.’ — All these ohsorv.a- 
lions,” continued his Boyal Eighnoss, ‘‘weroasap- 
plic.abIo to Castolcicala a sliort timo back as tU( y 
have over boon and still aro in England. But tlio 
reforms iu tbo Church and in tho Educatioual Sys- 
tem wore not tho least important of those which 
characterised tho now order of tilings. Tho two 
institutions wore separated, and rendered cntu'oly 
inclcpeudent of each other, thd" Church being aban- 
doned ouliroly to tlio voluntary priueiple, and tbo 
duty of educating tbo people being attached to tbo 
State, a Minister of Public Instruction being ap- 
pointed. All sectarianism in cduea ion is now abo- 
lished : tho system is entirely sccnl.ar. Tho school- 
masters aro appointed by tho municipal corpora- 
tions in tho various localities, and their sal.arles aro 
jiaid by tho state. Tliey are all laymen ; for it is 
now a principle ostablished in tho Grand Duchy that 
parents .‘■h.aU train up their children iu tho creed 
rimich they may prefer. Thus Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews all receive tho blessings and bcnefitB of tho 
secular education ; no tamporiug with religious 
opinions — no prosolytism being permitted. Tbo 
whole scheme is on tlio broadest basis of liberality ; 
and tho people aro delighted with its working. As 
for tho Church, it is entirely separated from the 
State ; and the order of Bishops has been sup- 
pressed. Tho Catholic religion is still that of tho 
great majority ; but it is sliorn of its pomp; and 
ccclasiaslical ostentation and vain display have re- 
ceived a blow which they will never recover. Tbo 
rc.=uU is, that the Christian creed has been restored 
to Bomotliiug rosembliug its primitivo simplicity, 
and such as its Divine Founder iiitoudcd. I liavo 
now, my lord and gentlemen, given you a hasty, but 
I hope intelligible slcotcb of tbo condition of Castelci- 
cala at tbo present day ; and it only remains for mo 
to sum up the reforms which havo been accomplished, 
and -n'hioli completely carry out tho views and tho 
theories so ably propounded by you, my dear E.irl, 
nineteen years ago. In tho first place, there is a 
Throne surrounded by Eepnblic.in Institutions ; and 
tho hereditary principle as well as tho law of pri- 


mogeniture havo been annihilitcd — never to bo re- 
vived. Thou, wo have adopted ‘a miminwn rate of 
wages, to prevent tho sudden fluctuation _of such 
wages, and to compel properly to give constant em- 
ployment to labour : — indirect taxes upon the noocs- 
sarics of lifo have been .abolished ; — tho laws and 
their administration aro equitably proportioned to 
tho relative conditions of tho rich and tlio poor ; — a 
general system of national education has been esta- 
blished, and intrusted to laymen, totally distinct 
from religious instruction and sectarian tenets ; — a 
complete reformation in the system of prison disci- 
pliuo has taken place ; and establishments havo 
been founded for the purpose of affording work to 
persons upon leaving crimiual gaols, as a means of 
their obtaining an honest livelihood and retrieviug 
their characters prior to seeking employment for 
themselves ; — and tho franchise has been so ex- 
tended as to give every man wbo earns bis own 
bread by tbo sweat of bis brow, a stake and interest 
in tho country’s welharo.’ ” 

Tbo Prince ceased speaking ; and those who had 
boon his auditors expressed their sincercst thanks 
for the gratifying explanations ho had given them 
with so much readiness and ailability. Nor less 
were they charmed to find that a truly liberal 
and enlightened system of policy would stand such 
remarkablo tests, and work so well. Tho ques- 
tion, whether tho nations of Em-opo aro civilised 
enough to receive Bopnblican Institutions, was com- 
pletely solved, to their satisfaction ; and oven Sir 
John Lascellcs, who was somewhat tainted with 
tho doctrines of tho Old School, acknowledged him- 
self to bo a convert. 

Tbo parly then joined tbo ladies in tbo drawing- 
room; where political subjects gave way to discouro 
upon loss serious topics ; — .and when tbo company 
took tbeir departure, tho inmates of the lordly mansion 
did notseparato to retire to their respective chambers 
until they had exchanged many enthusiastic com- 
ments upon tho character, dispositiou, talents, and 
b.'ariug of his Eoy.al Highness, the Prince ofilontoui. 

OEAPTER CXXXIV. 

A FAixruL eCEXE. 

We deemed it advisable to break as little as possible, 
by comment or extraneous explanation, tho thread 
of the Prince of Montoni’s discourse upon tho reform 
that had been iutrociuced into tho Grand Duchy of 
Castolcicala. Wo therefore refrained from giving 
any account of tho manner in which Charles Hat- 
field listened, and received — or ratlier, greedily drank 
in — tho narrative of his Royal Highness. 

To say that tho young man heard with enthneiaEin, 
were to convey but a feeble idea of his emotions as 
ho hung upon every sentenoo — every word that fell 
from tho lips of tho Earl’s illustrious guests: — when, 
liowcvor, wo declare that even Perdita’s imago fell 
into tho back-ground of bis mind, during tho wholo 
timo that tho Prince was discoursing, onr readers 
m;iy form some notion of tho nature of that impres- 
siou which was made upon him. 

On retii'iug to his chamber at about ouo o’clock 
in tbo morning, Obarlos Hatfield tliongbt not of seek- 
ing bis coucb : but, throwing himself into an arm- 
chair, ho gave way to tho agitating — conflictiug — 
turbulent ideas which had been excited in liis soul.,-^ 

“ Tho modesty of tho Prince,” ho thought, “ con-' 
cealed tho fact tliat nearly all tho reforms v/hioh ho 
detailed, were suggested by himself. Oh! what would 
I give to bo enabled to raise myself to emiuenco in 
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tho ivorW! 'I\vouty ycnrsof iny life? — Ah! jcs — 
willingly — willingly vronld I yield up a quarter of 
my iirobahlo existeuco to gain a name, honoured and 
renov.'ncd ns that of tho Prince of Montoni! And is 
not rank within my grasp? Can I not in a moment 
— hy tho .waving of my hand, as it were — place upon 
niy brow the coronet of aTiscount? May I not yet 
stand boforo (hu world ns the heir-apparent to tho 
Karldoiu of Ellingliatn ? Yrs: — and if onco I find 
my way into the supremo legislative .assembly, shall 
t not bo enabled to advocate the cause of the People, 
and obtain a glorious renown ? It were trilling with 
my own interests — it were wronging myself, to ab- 
stain from asserting my just rights! If my father 
choose to remain a simple commoner and allow hir 
younger brother l i wear tho honours and hold tho 
estates of a proud llarldom, am I to bj hound by his 
will ? l\o — no : and my father acts not (V parent’s 
part iT.vards mo in lints keeping mo in ohscu'rity. 
'Its clear that my sire’s c.arly lifo r.'nders liim do- 
pirons to shun all circumstances that may r.ttracl 
attention towards him: 'tis clear — my God I liow 
dreadful to think of! — ’tis clear, I say, that lie feels 
lbs impr.apriety of a bighwayman laying claim fo a 
lordly title ! Oh ! the sins of the father are indeed 
vPited on tho child in my caso ! But I am innocent : 
my life 1ms I'ccn spotless and pure — my chanacter is 
utdamished. Wlgrcforo shonid I sniler for my 
parent’s crimes ? It is unjust — most unjust ; and 
evi !i filial duty, in its best and liolicst sense, cannot 
compel me to rcnomico Ihcdistiuclions to avhich hy 
birtli I am the licir! Ko — no: a young man of my 
ambition — my talents— ni}' feelings — my liuniing 
Iioj'cs, must not immolate himself for the sak'o of a 
father a-.-lio acts unjustly toarards him. For how 
stands tho case hehvecn ns ? 'I'ho question is whe- 
ther .a j.arent should make any and every sacrifiro 
for his child; or whether the child must mako all 
p 's-iblo sacrifices for his father. In asserting Ids 
lights, claiming his title, and thereby cnahliiig too to 
a;'.:;imo my own, ho doubtless arciuld Itavo to make a 
sacrifice : ho must declare v.ho ho is — my Gqd ! — 
llio Besuscitated Iligliw.aym.au ! But, on tho otlur 
hand, in consenting to keep his secret, do I not aril 
fully blind myself to my own iutcro.'itr, — wantonly 
thrust asidi' tluiro opportunities of gaining distinc- 
tion and .'.ejuiring renoivn wliidi .aro within iny 
reach— cnish •.•.■itii suicidal hand llic glorious nspi- 
rationsvfiiich I haa'o formed — and purposely tramplo 
on nil the hopes that aro developing tlicrasclvcs be- 
fore me?” 

Cliarlc.! Hatfield rose — paced tho room in an 
agitated manner — then, rescaling himself, again 
plunged into ids ominous reflcclions. 

“ 1 have read that those aviio ywld to tho innncnco 
! of fal.so Fcntimentalism, neverriso iu thoavorld. Ho 
i who avould atUaiii to tho pinnacle oi cmincnco must 
j InrJon his heart, — oven ns did K.ipoloou, avhen he 
j pul navay from him tliat charming Jo.'cphiuo wlio 
1 hived him avith such puro and fervid devotion. 

I Yes — family, irilh, and Idmlrod must bo sacrificed 
j — ail saeriliced — by him who follows tbo dictates 
I oi Ids ambition. And ye t — and yet, did not Kidnard 
Ifarkbam riso by lihs virtue.^, ns mucU ns by his 
talents and heroism, to that rmineiico wliidi en- 
abled him to iako bis place amongst tho'mighliost 
Princes of Europe? Oh! hut he had ojiporlnni- 
! ties avliioh may noa'cr occur again ; ho is tho ono in 
llio thousand whom Fortuno ta!:es by tho hand. 
If I remiin obscuto — unknown — plain Mr. Charles 
llalJlJJ — I am hnt an unit amidst tho inillions 
which coustiiuto tlio mass called the People. 
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^ But if I suddenly stand forth ns a Viscount, and tho 
lieir of a wc.allhy Earldom, shall I not at onco be 
placed in n position to cara’O out a career for myself ? 
Oh ! how glorious — how thrilling would it bo, to have 
tho power of s.aying to my Perdita, ‘ Pcauii/til angel! 
I ecu not the olucurc gating man I appear to he: in 
me hthold T iscount Mnrston, the heir to the Earldom 
q/' Ellieghani/’ Ah! Perdita, then would you feel 
lioiioiircd in iny lovo — and I sliould not be compcdlod 
to cviiicomygratitndo to tlico for loving me! Chana- 
ing, ndora.hlii Perdita — Ihiiio imago is conpled with 
tho bright dr.-am of ambition that now animates mo ; 
— for when 1 shall havo’dislingiiislied inysolf in tho 
Senate, liow dolicions will it bj to seo thco wclcomo 
avitli prido and admiration my rotiim to tliino arms, 
— to behold thy fino eyes fixed upon mo, eloquently 
proclaiming how proud thou art to own tho lovo of 
a man wlio is filling llio world with his fame! Yes 
— I ninsl assort my rights : — but how? Oh! I will 
confide nil to Pcrdibi — and sho possesses a mind so 
strong and an intellect so powerful, that she will 
assist mo willi her counsel in this difficulty. And 
it will ho so sweet to receive advice from her lips 
— so delightful to mark tho interest which she will 
take in my affairs !” 

Ag.ain lie rose from his scat : for a sudden thought 
had struck liim — accompanied by a severe pang, — a 
pang that went through liis lio.art liko a barbed arrow. 

“My mother! — my poornintlicr!’’ho murmured to 
liinisolf : “ Oh: arhat a blow avill it lo to her if I com- 
pel my father — compel her husband — to assert his 
claims to tho Earldom of Ellingham ! And yet — 
w.as I not for years neglected by her? — did she earo 
for mo — did sho even h.avo mo to dwell v.filli her 
during my infancy ? No — no : I was abandoned to 
tlio woman Watts ; — and had I hocomo a thief in 
the streets — a prowling, hoiweless vagabond — my 
mother avould have been lo blanio!" 

Thus aa-ns it that this yomig man, having imbibed 
from I’crdit.atiie art and facility of eophistic.al reason- 
ing,— llms w.as it that lie crnslied all tho nalur.ally 
generous feelings of his soul, and struggled despe- 
rately lo subdue the promptings of his really good 
disposition. 

Lovo and ambition produced these baneful effects ! 

But his loa-e, — vas it a puro and honoat lovo in- 
spired by a afirlnous being? — or avas it a frenzy en- 
gendered and sust.aiDcd hy a depraved and designing 
aa'oman cndoaa'cd avith the most glorious beauty ? 

And his .ambition, — w.as it that Cno spirit of 
emulation which warms tho generous heart, and 
prompts tho enlightened mind to seek distinction 
for Hie sake of bring enabled, by means of inlluenco 
and liigh position, to benefit tlio linman race ? — or 
w.as it a suifisli craving after rank and power, in 
order to enjoy tlio swcots of applause, become tlio 
object of Bcrariio fiattory, and obtain llio liononr ever 
shown in this country to sounding titles and proud 
aristocracy ? 

Tlio readercan answer iheso quostioas for himself. 

Having passed nearly tivo liours in tho wild 
reverie avliicU suggested sriiemcs so menacing in 
their iiaturo to his own and his parents’ liappiness, 
Charles Hatfield retired lo rest; — .and in hisdrc.ams 
ho behold a variety of scenes and images, iiioon- 
gruously grouped and confusedly jumbled together, 
the voluptuous form of Ferdita slrotchod in a 
witching undress on Iho sofa, and extending her 
arras to woloomo him to her embraces, tho Mar- 
shal prince of Montoni, seated on Iiorsehack, 
surrounded hy a brilliant st.aff, — thons.and.s and 
thons.ands of persons gathered together to witness 
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iLo passing of a gay cavalcade, of ivliich ho fancied 
himself to bo tho leader as veil as the hero of the 
occasion, — and then his father and mother tnecling 
and vooping at his feet, and proffering some prayer 
to vhioh he refnsed to accede. Then ho thonght 
that ho vas roving in a delicious garden, vhcro tho 
singing of birds, tho hues of tho Hovers, and tho 
fragrance of aromatic shrubs made everything de- 
lightful to tho senses, and vhere Perdita vas his 
companion. Sho appeared to ho clad in tho loose 
and scanty drapery vhioh heathen goddesses aro 
represented to vear, — fastened by a clasp on the 
left shoulder. Coving so as to leave tho right bosom 
entirely bare, and confined by a stono to tho vaist. 
Airily, airily they tripped along together, until they 
beheld a temple standing at a distance : then Per- 
difa suddenly assumed tho majesty of a queen — and 
conducting her lover to a shrino vithin tho temple, 
made him Inieol dovn vhilo sho crovned him vith 
a vreath of Covers, vhilo unseen minstrels poured 
forth a strain of delicious music. 

Under tho inCuenco of this last dream ho avoko ; 
— and tho imago of Perdita still remained upper- 
most in his mind. 

Then as ho performed tho functions of tho toi- 
lette, ho reconsidered all tho arguments and plans — 
repeated to himself all tho soiihistical reasoning — 
into vhich ho had fallen hoforo ho retired to rest ; 
— and, hardening his heart in respect to his parents, 
— yes, and hardening it, too, vith regard to Lady 
Frances Ellingham, — ho resolved to sacriCco all 
and everything to tho tvo idols of his soul— ambi- 
tion and Pordita ! 

In this frame of mind ho descended to tho hre.ik- 
fast parlour, vhcro tho Earl and Countess of Elling- 
ham, Lady Frances, Mr. Ilatficld, and Lady Geor- 
giana vero already assembled. Charles assumed 
ns gay an apijcarauco as possible : for ho vas re- 
solved to mask his knovlcdgo of all tho family 
I secrets as veil ns his sinister designs, until he should 
have consulted vith Perdita. But in .spito of liim- 
I self, there vas a certain constraint and rmharrass- 
ment in his manner vhen ho spoke to Lady Francos ; 
and this artless, beautiful young creature surveyed 
him vith astonishment and grief. 

Tho fact vas that tho heart of Charles Ilntficld 
smote him for tho vilo and perfidious part ho had 
I enacted tovards his cousin ; and ho scarcoly dared 
‘ to look hfr in tho face. 

Her parents and his OVD, as veil ns sho lursdf 
nolii'i d tho pi culiarily of his denuanour in this 
respect ; and Lady Georgiana vas so affected l>y his 
apparent coolness toivards tho Earl's danglitcr that 
( it vas vilh diliiculty sho could restrain licrscU from 
questioning him then and Ihcro on tho snhject. A 
. hasty vhispor, hovcver, from licr husband sc.alcd 
her tonguo and gave tier tlio assurance that ho 
vonld soon ascertain tho c.auEo of their sou’s altered 
I beliaviotir tovards tho young lady vho vas already 
looked upon as his future vife. 

I Accordingly, vlicn Iho morning repast vas con- 
j eluded, Mr. Hatfield beckoned his son to fotlov him 
I to tho library ; and noav Charles vas struck vith a 
I sudden fear — couscieiico exciting tho approhension 
I that his Echemiugs vero discovered, and seen 
I through by an outraged, indignant father. 

I On entering tho library, Mr. Ilatficld motioned 
I him to take a seat near him : then, Cxing his oyes 
upon the young man’s conntenanco, ho said, 

“ Charles, lia.s any misunderstanding occurred hc- 
tveen Lady Frances and yourstlf?" 

“ No — not that I am avaro of,” returned Charles. 


considerahly relieved by the question that indicated 
the nature of the colloquy vhich it opened. “Where- 
fore should you entertain such an idea?” 

“ Bocaiiso your manner tovards Lady Prances at 
tho breakfast-tahlo vas cool, constrained, and em- 
barrassed,” said Mr. HafCcld. “ Sho herself noticed 
tho circumstance ; and I observed that Lord and 
Lady Ellingham vore pained hy’it likovise. As for 
yoiir mother, Charles — sho vas deeply grieved ; and 
I vas both hurt and annoyed.” 

“I am sorry, my dear father— hut— hut, I vas 
not avaro of any differenco in my demeanour to- 
vards her ladyship,” stammered Charles, unskilled 
as yet in tho arts of duplicity and guile. 

“ My son — my dear son, do not attempt to de- 
ceivo mo!” exclaimed Mr. HatCold, emphatic.ally. 
“Lady Frances, in tho artlcssnoss of her soul— 
in tho conCding candour of her amiable nature — 
yesterday acquainted her mother, tho Countess of 
Ellingham, vilh all that had taken place hetveen 
yourself and her in tho moming. Yon made lior 
an offer of yonr hand, in pursuance of tho counsel 
vhich 1 g.avo you ; — and iier parents vill cliocr- 
fnlly yield an assent to your suit. Indeed, tho 
Earl expected- to sco you on tho subject yester- 
day afternoon ; hut it appears that immediately 
after yonr interviov vilh Lady Francos, yon vent 
out and remained absent for somo hours. IIov yon 
dispo.so of yonr time, it is not for mo to enquire : 
yon nro of an ago vhen yon aro entitled to bo your 
ovn master. But this I implore of yon, — lose no 
limo in scclring a private interviov vith tho Earl, 
and soliciting him to accord yon tho hand of his 
daughter. 'Tis a more ceremony vhich a parent, 
and a personage of his st.anding, naturally expects 
you to perform ; — and I promise you that there is 
no chance of a refusal." 

“My dcarfathor,” said Charles, the natural candour 
of his nature asserting its empire ; “ I vas too hasty 
in proposing to Lady Frances. Would to God that 
I could recall Iho step 1 thus rashly look!” 

Mr. Ilatfiold surveyed his son in profound asto- 
nishment for nearly a miuuto: then, brc.aking forth 
indignantly, lio exclaimed, “ What, sir ! you liavo 
dared to IriCo vilh tho affections of an amiablo and 
accomplisiied girl ?— yon doclino a match vhich is 
so dc.sir.ahlo in every point of viov, and on vhich 
yonr mother’s heart is set?” 

"I must doclino tho honour of this alliance,” an- 
svorf d tho young man, speaking villi a C( nragn 
vliii'h oven .surprised himsilf. 

“ Bo you knov, diaries,” demanded his father, 
vith an utterance almost suffcated by indc.scrihahio 
eniolioii', — “ do you Icnov that your conduct is that 
of a villiiin? And shall it ho said that you — a 
young man of vhom such lofty i.xpcctalious have 
been formed ” 

“ By vlioni have these expectations been formed?” 
suddenly cried tho rehellious son, his choior rising 
as .all his vrongs, real or imaginary, rm-Iu d to his 
mind, — those vrongs vhicli lie bt-licvcd liiinself to 
liavo received and to ho still enduring at tho hands 
cf ills parents. 

“By vhom?” repeated Mr.HatCold much pained 
by tho tone, vords, and manner of tho young man. 
“ By vhom should such hopes ho experienced, save 
by your parents?" 

“My parents!” cried Charles, vith vithering irony. 
“Wlicroforo am I not acknovlodgcd as yonr son? — 
vhy do you not prool.aim yourselves to bo ray parents ? 
Was not tho discovery on my part a matter of mere 
chance ? — and should I not have been kept for over 
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iTtnorciit of Ibe fact, IiaJ not an accident revealed it 
to me?” 

“Oil! my God! — this is retribution !” murmured 
■ Mr. Hatficid, boiving himself down, and covering bis 
face with his hands. 

At that moment the door opened — and Lady Gcorg- 
iana. p.ale as death and scarcely able to support her- 
self on her tottering limbs, made her appearance. 

Unable to endure the state of suspense in which she 
had been plunged relative to the altered manner other 
son towards Lady Frances at the brc.^kfast-table, — 
.and having a vague presentiment that some unpleasant 
scene was occurring between him and her husband in 
the library.— she had determined to repair thither and 
relieve herself at once from an uncertainty that was 
intolerable. But upon reaching the door she heard 
Charles talking loudly and bitterly: she instinctively 
paused;— and those terrible questions which he ad- 
dressed to his father, smote upon her ear like the voice 
of the Angel of Death. 

Staggering into the room, she mechanically closed 
the door behind her ; and then leant against it for 
support. Her fine — her handsome countenance denoted 
the most poignant anguish : it was absolutely distorted 
—while a frightful pallor overspread it. 
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My mother — my dear mother !” exclaimed Charles, 
bounding towards her ; — for his soul was touched bv 
the pitiable appearance which she presented to his view 
“ Just heaven ! Charles — what have j’ou said tu 
your father 1 ” she asked, in a tone of despair ; — and 
flinging herself into her son’s arms, she gave vent to 
a flood of tears. 

“ I implore your pardon, my dear parents, if in 
a moment of haste and impatience I said aught that 
can give you offence,” exclaimed the young man : “but 
1 was not master of my emotions — for you, mj’ father, 
had termed me a villain 

“ Let us not recriminate,” said Mr. Hatfield, rising 
and taking his son by the hand. Lady Georgiana having 
in the meantime sunk into the chair to which Charles 
conducted her. “ I w'as wrong to address you thus 
h.arshly: but your refusal to form an alliance with 
Lady Frances, to whom you only yesterday imparted a 

confession of attachment ” 

“ O Charles 1 is it possible that your parents are to 
experience such bitterness of liiMppointment as this ? ” 
exclaimed Lady Georgiana, turning a look of apjisal — 
of earnest appeal — upou her son. “ You know not how 
profound will be my sorrow if you tlms enact a por- 
fidious part towards Lady Frances F.lnugham 1 ” 
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“ Would- you hare me rred where my heart is not 
fixed?” demanded Cliarles, warmh’. “1 laboured 
under a delusion : I fimeied tliat I loved Lady Frances 
as one whom I should wish to make my wife — ^biil 
I now find that it was only with the affection of a 
brother or of a vciy sincere friend that I in reality 
regarded her ! Yesterda)’ morning 3’ou, inj- dear father, 
entered m}’ chamber, at a moment when the confusion of 
ideas caused b}’ unpleasant dreams was scarceh' dissi- 
pated; — 3'ou urged me to confess an attachment to Lady 
Frances — to seek her hand ; — and I obeyed 3'ou But I‘ 
acted under an impulse for which I could not account; — 
1 3’iclded to some unknown influence which 1 could not 
resist. And 3’et it was not love, my dear parents ; — no — 
it was not love 1 In making Lad}’ Frances m3' wife, I 
should onl3’ ensure the unhappiness of an excellent — a 
beautiful — an accomplished girl ” 

“ You admit all her admirable qualities, Charles,” 
interrupted his mother; “and s’ct 3'ou refuse to av.ail 
3’ourself of an opportunit}’ to secure so precious a 
prize — to link 3-our fortunes with one who is certain to 
make the best of wis'c.s! ” 

“It is truh’ incomprehensible!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hatfield, (Those knowledge of the world and large ex- 
perience of the human Iieart convinced him that there 
was something more at the bottom ofhis son’s conduct 
than the alleged reasons for so abrupth’ breaking off a 
match that, ho thought, mu.st appear in every wn}’ so 
eligible and advantageous to the young man. 

“ M3’ dear parents, this scene is most p.ainfnl to us 
all,” said Charles, who, glancing rapidls’ at the time- 
piece upon the mantel, saw that the hour was ap- 
proaching for him to visit Perdita. 

His father, observing that impatient look cast 
towards the clock, imstantl}’ comprehended that his 
son had some appointment to keep ; and connecting 
this discovery with the strangeness of his conduct 
in respect to Lad}’ Frances, it flashed to his mind in a 
moment that the 3’oung man had formed some nltach- 
ment elsewhere. 

“ Charles,” ho according!}’ said, tnniing nbrnpth’ 
towards his son and looking him full in the face, “3’ou 
love another? '' 

The 3’onng man became red ns sc.arlet, .and stam- 
mered out a few unintelligible words, which his father 
soon ent short. 

“ How wo have discovered the truth I But snrch’ 
3’Ou hav’e formed no unworlh}’ attachment? — surelv 
3’ou aannot loveonewhom 3’ou are ashamed toname?” 
cried Mr. Hatfield. 

“Speak, Charles — speak! Answer 3’our father!” 
said Lad}’ Goorgiana, in an imploring tone, as she per- 
ceived her son turn nwa}’ towards the mantel. 

For rebellious thoughts again rose in the mind of the 
young m.an; — and he felt hurt and vexed that his 
conduct should thus bo questioned b}' p.arcnts who 
never had acknowledged Iiim .as their son until the 
neccEsit}’ rvas forced upon them b}’ his accidental dis- 
covery of the .secret of his birth, and who now kept 
him out of what he conceived to be his just rights. 
Moreover, was ho not twcnt3’-fivo 3’ears old? — and 
was that an ago at which he .should thus be tutored 
and treated like a child? Lasth’, it was verging fast 
upon twelve ; and had lie not .assured his Perdita that 
he would not bo a minute later than mid-day? 

“ Charles, wh}’ do 3-011 not answer me? ” asked Mr. 
Hatfield, .approaching him: “wherefore do3’ontrc.at 
your parents with contempt? ” 

“ Wherefore did m3’ parents treat me with such un- 
notnral neglect as to bring me up as their nephew? ” 


demanded the 3’oung- man, turning abruptly — almost 
.ravageh’ round upon his father. “YTierefore do they 
now p.ass me off to the world in that latter capacit}’?” 
he cried, becoming fearful!}’ excited. 

Lad}’ Goorgiana uttered a faint scream, covered her 
face with her hands, and fell back in her chair sobbing 
bitferl}’. 

“You speak of unnatural conduct!” cried Mr. 
Hatfield, growing excited in his turn. “ Tell me at 
once, Charles — do 3’(ni mean to throw ofi' all allegiance 
to 3’Our parents ? If so — remember that it is in onr 
power to deprive 3’ou of the immense fortune which is 
otherwise destined for 3-ou ” 

“Ah I menaces!” ejaculated the 3'oung man: and 
darting upon his father a look of mingled regret and 
anger — of united sorrow and indignation, — a look so 
strange, so ominous that Mr. Hatfield started with 
horror, — ho rushed from the room. 

“Sta}’! sta)’!” cried Lady Georgiana, springing 
low.ards the door. 

But her son heeded her not: he obei’cd not her 
voice; — .and the unhapp}’ mother s.ink upon the floor, 
g.asping lor utterance, and feeling ns if her heart would 
break with the wretched sensations that filled her' 
bosom. 

Mr. Ilntfield hastened to raise his wife — to place her 
in a chair — and to breathe words of consolation in her 
ears. 

When she was somewhat recovered, she clasped tier 
hands convulsively together; and, looking up .appc.al- 
ingl}’ into his face, said, “Is this a rcalitj-? or is it a 
dream ? ” 

“ Alas! it is a tcrriblo realit}’,” responded Jlr. Hat- 
field, in a tone of mingled bitterness and sorrow. 

“ And what can it all mc.an ? ” asked Lad}’ Georg- 
iaim, wildK’: forshow.as bewildered by the strange- 
ness of her son’s conduct — amazed hr’ the sudden 
alteration of his manner from respect to insolent 
indifference tow.ards his parents. 

“ Heaven alone can solve that question for us at 
present,” returned her husband. “ Can it be that he 
has learnt nnj’ thing — that he suspects aught of the 
p.nst? Ho — no: that is impossible! But ever since 
the discover}- ofhis re.al parentage, he has been altered ; 
— sometimes mood}' and thoughtful — at others petu- 
lant and hast}’, — now unuaturall}’ g.a}- and excited — 
then dcepl}- depressed and mclanchol}’, — but never 
nnrul}’ .-uid overbearing, disobedient and rebellious, ns 
he has .shown himself this forenoon.” 

“‘Tis eas}- to perceive, I fe.ar, that he is troubled b}’ 
the mr-stcr}- which induced us to conceal his position 
with rcg.ard to us,” said Lad}’ Georgi.ana; — “and 
likewise — t’cs, likewise," she added hesitatiugl}-, “ the 
circumstance that he still passes as our nephew w-cighs 
upon his mind ! ” 

“ Oh ! this is a terrible retribution for my sins ! — an 
awful punishnrent for the foul misdeeds of my earlier 
3’c.ars!” exclaimed Mr. Hatfield, -ivringing his hands 
biftcrl}’. 

“ M}’ dear husband," said Lad}’ Georgiana, -u-hose 
turn it rrovf was to console ; “give not wa}’ thus to 
3-our sorrow ! Lot us hope that he will repent of this 
strange unrulincss of conduct ” 

“Alas! I have sad forebodings of evil!-’ cried the 
unhappy man. “ I fear that ho has formed sonj^ un • 
worth}’ connexion, Goorgiana: but let us dissemble 
our sorrow-let us not afflict the Earl and the nmi.sblo 
Esther b}’ giving them any account of the occurrences 
of this da}’.” 

“And 3-et what c.an we say respecting the umou 
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!i„:' .v,T^ contemplated between their amiable danghtcr smile. “ Bat I trill not tax tnat patience ..onRcr than 
andoiu-son? ’demandedLa(lyGeorgiana,mananxious I can help. Firstly, then, we are to speak of the 

matter-s which concern yourself. And now— will you 
- >\r.will by some means find an e.xcuse for the not be surprised when I assure you that 1 am acquainted 
.iP t -irrassment and coldness of manner which Charles with many strange and marvellous secrets connected 
.'xlubited at the brcaldast-table,” returned Mr. Hat- with your family ? ” 


i: il'l ; “ and I will seek the earliest opportunitj' to 
nion with him fully and calmly upon the subject.” 


“Ah!” ejaculated Charles, starting. 

“ But perhaps I even know more than you yourself 


- .X J X. llltuc lUilil VUll ’ 

‘ If liG fihould have formed an attachment else- arc xnequainted with? ” said Mrs. Fitzhardinn-e* 


. , , “No, madam— no; that is impossible!” ho cried, 

■ that IS scarcely probable, when we come to look emphatically, 
calmly at the matter- since he yesterday morning dc- “Do any of those secrets give you pain to contem- 


dared his afiection to Frances.” plate?” she asked, fixing her eyes searchingly upon 

“ Alas ! ’t IS a mystery which pains .and alarms me,” him. “ Pardon me for thus questioning you ” 

said Lady Georgiana. “And why, madam, do you so question me?” ho 

“ A mystery ariiich I will penetrate, mj' dear wife!’’ demanded, almost angrily, 
exclaimed Mr. Hatfield, in a resolute- almost stern “ Because I am as vct'iimorant to what evfr.ot vo,.r 


“ A mystery which I will penetrate, mj' dear wife!’’ demanded, almost angrily, 
exclaimed Mr. Hatfield, in a resolute- almost stern “ Because I am as yet ‘ignorant to what extent your 

tone of voice. “But for the present, it is useless to knowledge m.ay go in certain respects,” she replied, 
hazard a conjecture.” “Then believe me, madam — believe me,” cried 


CHAPTER CXXXY. 


CUAimES IIATI'IELD AND JlIlS. FITZIIAnDIJJGlE. 


Charles Hatfield, bitterly, “ when I assure you that I 
know much more than you can possibly have an ide,i 
of?” 

“ Is the name of Rainford familiar to you ? ” asked 
the old woman, steadily watching the effect of her 
question. 


It u-as a little after twelve o’clock when Charles Hat- “ Madam,” exclaimed Charles, starting from his 
field reached the house in Suffolk Street. “'cat, and approaching Mrs. Fitzhardinge in a threat- 

“Is Miss Fitzhardinge at homo?” he enquired of ening manner, “ would you taunt me with the infamy 
the female son-ant tvho .answered his summons .at the of my birth? — for I see that it is no secret to you I 

But imagine not-if such indeed be your idea— that I 
“ Have the kindness to tvalk up into the drawing- am unworthy the love of your daughter Perdita! You 
room, sir,” was the response ; and, with beating he.art, were about to marry her to an old hoblcman : what if 
the young man followed the domestic into the np.art- a young nobleman avero to demand her hand?” 
monl where bo expected again to behold his beauteous “Ayoung nobleman! ’’ejaculated Mrs. Fitzhardinge, 

novr surprised in her turn : for it must be remembered 
But, to his disappointment — a disappointment which that all she knew concerning the present subject was 
he could not conceal, ho found himself in the presence gleaned from the musings of the old gipsy ; and those 
of her mother. musings had led her to believe that Charles was the 

“ Bo seated, sir,” she said, coldly and form.ally indi- nephew of Mr. Hatfield, alias Thomas Rainford. 
eating a chair, into which Charles Hatfield fell as if in “ Yes— madam- a young nobleman ! ” he repeated, 

obedience to the command of a witch. “I have many carried .away by the excitement of feelings under 
matters whereon to converse with you ; and, to speak which ho laboured : for ho fancied that the old lady 
candidly, scarcely know how to commence. One sub- had intended to reproach him— Atm, the son of the 
ject personally regards you : another intimately relates resuscitated highwayman— with having dared to love 
to ray own interests. But I will begin with that which her daughter. “And now, perhaps, it is your turn to 
so nearly concerns yourself." .be surprised : for, as surely as you are seated there, I 

“I am all attention, madam,” said Clmrles, endea- .am not the plain, and humble, and obscure Charles 
vouring to assume as respectful a demeanour as pos- Hatfield— but the Lord Viscount Marston, heir to the 
sible, but in reality glancing with much impatience Earldom of Ellingham ! ” 

towards the door— as if by his eager looks inviting the Mrs. Fitzhardinge restrained her surprise with the 
entrance of Perdita. utmost presence of mind— exerting indeed an extra- 

“ My d.aughter will not interrupt us. Sir. Hatfield,” ordinary power of solf-controul ; and, surveying him 
exclaimed Sirs. Fitzhardinge, with an affectation of with an unblushing effrontery, she said, “ Well, my 
malice which seemed ominous and foreboding to the lord, your lordship is at length led to confess who you 
young m.an. “Indeed, whether you will ever see her really are!” 

ag.-iin, depends upon the result of oui present inter- “ My lord ” — “ your lordship ! ”— Oh 1 how sweetly 
vicu-.” —how sweetly sounded those words on the ears of 

“ My God 1 madam,-’ cried Charles, in an imploring Charles Hatfield ;— ho forgot that he was the son of 
tone; “have I offended your be.autiful daughter — or the resuscitated highwayman — he remembered not 
yourself?” that his sire had passed through the ordeal of a scaf- 

“I am not precisely offended, Mr. Hatfield,” said fold; he he.ard only that ho was saluted with a title of 
the old woman, assuming a more conciliatory manner ; nobility ; and already did it seem as if half his ambition 
“but curtain explanations are necessary between us; — were gratified. 


and indeed, it depends entirely on yourself whether 
you ever behold Perdita again.-’ 


“M.adam,” he said, at length recovering his self- 
possession, and subduing as much as possible the wild- 


“ Then I shall behold her again, madam,” returned ness of that joy which had seized upon him, “ then it 
Charles, emphatically. “ And now I can really listen appears you w-ere acquainted with my right to a title 

to you with attention ” of nobility ? ” 

“And perhaps with patience,” added Mrs. Fitzhard- “ I w-as,” she answered, rv-ith an air of the most per- 
inge, her rigid features at length relaxing into a faint feet truthfulness; “and believing i/ou to be ignorant 
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fit that fact, I was anxious to make the revelation to 
jour lordship.” 

“Tou are consequently acquainted with eveij’ thing 
that regards me ? ” continued Charles, not pcrceiWng, 
in the still elated condition of his mind, that the ques- 
tion was foolish because it embraced a vague and un- 
defined generality. 

Every thing, my lord,” returned Mrs. Fitzhardinge, 
repeating the titular appellation, because in her latent 
shrewdness she saw full well the pleasure that its swell- 
ing sound afforded to the 3’oung man. 

“This is most strange — most singular!” cried 
Charles, musing audibly : “ for I came hither with the 
intention of revealing all— every thing- to j'our Per- 
dita, through whom you would have learnt the entire 
particulars in the course of this day ; — and, behold ! I 
am anticipated — for you alreadv are as well .acquainted 
with those most mj’sterious circumstances as I mj’self 1 
But may I ask, madam,” ho exclaimed, turning 
abruptly towards Mrs. Fitzhardinge,- “ may I ask 
how you came to know that Mr. Hatfield is m3' father, 
and that he is the rightful Earl of Ellingham, legiti- 
matcl3' born? ” 

Mrs. Fitzhardinge had hitherto known nothing at 
all of those circumstances ; but, without manifesting 
the least surprise, she said, “ Pra3' bo seated, m3' lord 
— compose 3'ourself — give not wa3' to unnecessarr' ex- 
citement ; and I will at once proceed to explain all my 
conduct to 3'our lordship.” 

Charles Ilatlicld threw himself into an arm-ch.air, 
and showed a disposition to listen with attention. 

“ Has 3'Our lordship ever heard of a gips3’ named 
Miranda? ” enquired Mrs. Fitzhardinge. 

“ Yes ; I lately read the entire histor3'of that Octavia 
Manners who became Countess of Ellingham, and who 
was my father's mother. The gip.sy of whom you 
speak was her faithful friend : but she must now be 
very old— even if she be in existence! ” 

“ She is in existence— or at least was a .short time 
back,” said Mrs. Fitzhardinge. “ From her lips did I 
receive the entire histoQ' of 3'our famih'.” 

“ But she could not have laiown that the late Earl 
of Ellingham married the injured Octavia Manners,” 
cried Charles : “ she could not have been aware of my 
father’s real rank and position.” 

•1 Yes— sho Imew all,” returned the wily woman, 
uttering a deliberate falsehood : " how and bs' what 
means, it matters not— neither, indeed, did she inform 
me. 'When the whole tale was revealed to me, I 
thought that 3'ou must be in ignorance of 3'Our just 
rights; and, having by accident heard a good account 
of your lordship’s generous heart and amiable quali- 
Ues ” 

“ From whom ? ” demanded Charles. 

“ Oh ! I must not gratify your curiosit3' in thc.se 
minute, details,” exclaimed Mrs. Fitzhardinge. “ Suf- 
fice it tha't,! adhere to the important points of our pre- 
sent topic.” 

“Proceed,, madam; I will not again interrupt 3'OU 
unncccssaril3',” said the young man. 

“ Well, then, my lord— I fancied that it was a flag- 
rant shame and an abhorrent cruelt3’ thus to retain 3'ou 
in ignorance, as I supposed, of your true standing in 
the rvorld ; and a sense of justice determined me — 
although a total stranger to you— to acquaint your 
lordship with those facts which, it however appears, 
wore alread3' well known to you.” 

“To speak candidh', my dear madam,” said Charles, 
• I teas in complete ignorance of all those circum- 
atoJices until eight or ten days ago, when they were 


revealed to me h3' the strangest accident m tno 
world.” 

“ May I, without appearing indiscreet, enquire the 
nature of the accident that thus put your lordship in 
possession of such important — such vitally important 
facts?” 

“ Assurec'13', m3' de.ar madam,” returned Charles 
Hatfield. “You 3'ourself have behaved to me with so 
much kindness and candour in this respect, that I owe 
3'ou my entire confidence. A mere chance threw in 
m3' w'ay certain papers which fully prove that Octavia 
Manners was the wife of the late Earl of Ellingham 
when their child was bom ; and that my own father, 
■who now bears the name of Hatfield, but who was 
so long and so unhappily known b3' that of Rainford, 
was the child to whom allusion is made.” 

“ And those papers — have you them in your posses- 
sion'’ ” asked Mrs. Fitzhardinge. 

“ I have — carefully concealed in a private compart- 
ment of my writing-desk, in my own chamber at 
Lord Ellinghara’s mansion.” 

“But has yourlordship no hesitation in proclaiming 
your rights and titles- or rather in acquiring them by 
forcing 3'Our father to proclaim his own’” demanded 
the old woman, again fi.xing her es'cs stcadfastl3' upon 
his countenance. 

“Ah! there, madam, you touch the wound in my 
licart!” exclaimed Charles, the sudden workings of 
his countenance displaying the anguish which the 
thought excited within him. “ I am loth to lane the 
grand — the important — the irrevocable step on the 
one h.and ; and I cannot bear to surrender up all my 
privileges on the other. Moreover, my parents have 
not acted towards me in a way to render necessary 
cvcr3' sacrifice on m3' part ; — and even this morning — 
this vcr3' morning— m3' father added a new injure' to 
the list of those already committed against me — a 
new wrong, by ujibr.'iiding me, under particular cir- 
cumstance.s, .with harshness— even bnitalit3'.” 

“ Certainh' your lordship cannot permit a false sense 
of filial duty to mar all the golden prospects which 
open before you !” c.xclaimcd the vile w'oman, w'ho was 
thus encouraging evil thoughts in the young man’s 
mind. “Consider your youth — your handsome ap- 
pc.irance — 3'our great talents — the brilliant hopes 
which develop themselves in the horizon Of the 
future ” 

“Oh! I have thought of all this — I have w'cighcd 
cvcr3' thing for and against the course which 1 long 
to ado]it, but which the interests of m3' parculs 
oppose ” 

Charles paused — dashed his hand against his heated 
Prow' — and, rising, paced the room in an agitated 
manner. 

“ M3' lord, this excitement is useless,” said Jlrs. 
F'itzhardinge. “ If 3'ou will deign to consider me as a 
friend ’’ 

“I do— I do!” he cried, approacliing her, and press- 
ing her shrivelled hand with fciwcnt, but oh 1 with 
how' mistalicn gratitude : “ have 3'ou not proved 3'our- 
sclf m3' friend? Did you not, th-rugh a stranger, con- 
template the generous act of rcvc.aling to me secrets 
w hich 3'OU considered ns ncccssar3' to be known to 
me? And have 3'ou not even now given mo advice 
which is consistent with m3' interests? ” 

“ Then, if 3'Our lordship will thus regard me aV a 
friend, permit mo to suggest that 3-011 do' not on the 
one hand abandon 3'our determination to assert your 
rights, nor on the other adopt 003- course that has not 
been well deliberated upon. Consider,” said Mrs. 
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embarrassed, and seeing difEculties most unexpcctedlj 
start up. 

“But,’' resumed Mrs. Fitzhardinge, after a few 
minutes’ pause, and laying strong emphasis upon tho 
monosyllable, — “ Iv.t, my lord, even should you imme- 
diately quarrel with your father hy compelling him to 
wrest the titles and estates from the hands of his 
younger brother who now holds them, there tire ways 
and means for your lordship to raise monej’ — those es- 
tates becoming inalienably your’s in the perspective.” 

‘■Yes — I understand — there is that alternative! 
exclaimed Charles. “But my father would not dis- 
card me altogether — he would not deprive mo of the 
means of support during his life-time ” 

“ You know not, my lord, what may be the results 
of the family convulsion — the domestic revolution — 
which your contemplated proceedings will bring about. 
Pardon me, my dear Viscount, if I thus dwell upon 
matters so purely worldh' ; — but remember that I my- 
self am now placed in a cruel position by the total 
wreck of the brilliant hopes which my claims in 
Chancery so recently held out ; — and unless I succeed 
in raising a few thousand pounds within a week, I shall 
positively be menaced tvith imprisonment m a debtors’ 
gaol.” 

“ Merciful' heaven 1 ” cried Charles Hatfield : “ how 
can I possibly assist you ? ” 

“ You wilt not think me mercenary, my lord ” 

“ Oh ! no — no, my dear madam ! ” ho exclaimed 
impatiently. “ Tell me if there be a means of raising 
the amount you require ; and my readiness to adopt 
those means must be received by’ you as a proof of my 
anxiety to render myself worthy’ of Perdita’s love and 
your esteem.” 

“Generous nobleman!” cried Mrs. Fitzhardinge, 
pretending to be afi’ected by the scene : “ my daughter 
will indeed be happy in the possession of your heart ! 
Listen, my’ lord,” she continued ; “ and our interview 
may soon be brought to a close — for I know that you 
are as anxious to see a certain person as she is dying 
to behold y’ou, Your lordship ere now alluded to par- 
ticular papers which prove the legitimate birth, rights, 
and identity of your father : — by’ means of those papers, 
and on y’our lordship signing a document, I can under- 
take to procure as large a sum of money as may be 
required cither by my necessities or for your own 
present wants.” 

“This evening, my dear madam, I will place the 
papers in your hands,” said Charles, who was anxious 
to terminate this interview as speedily as possible —for 
his impatience to behold Perdita began to exceed his 
powers of endurance. 

“ At eight o’clock this evening I shall expect your 
lordship,” observed Mrs. Fitzhardinge : and, with these 
words, she quitted the apartment. 

Charles Hatfield approached the mirror — ar^Bge(_ 
his hair in the most becoming manner — an^?£^ ju/(l^ 
snatched a last satisfactory ghmee at th^r^ectionof 
his handsome countenance, when the dcjorjbpefied and 
Perdita entered the room. 


CHAPTER CXXXVI. 


INFATUATIOX. 





f i..-h.i ''lmge, “ your lordship will have to steel your 
rt-art p.gain-t a father’s prayers — a mothcr’.a tears: 
you will have to contend against the entreaties of 
[ your uncle, the Earl — and of his handsome Jewish 
V, if , — aye — and the besecchings of their daughter 
tn i : — for 1 understand that your lordship has a beauti- 
! All cousin ” 

, “ Oh ! how many hearts may I not have to break 

in piling up the fabric of my ambition!” exclaimed 
' Charles Hatfield, his heart once more smiting him 
1 severely’, — or rather with an anguish th.at was in- 
I tolerable. 

“ Yes — those are the considerations which lie before 
y’oiir lordship,” resumed Mrs. Fitzhardinge. “Bat 
y’ou must also reflect, my’ lord, upon the immense 
interests you have at slake. Is it better to remain 

simple Charles Hatfield all your life — or ” 

" You need not finish the question, madam,” said 
the young man, suddenly’ interrupting the infamous 
old harridan, and now speaking in a cold tone of des- 
perate resolution. “ I must persevere : my destiny is 
fixed — and even if hearts break in the struggle, I ivill 
not shrink from the contest that is to give me my 
just rights! But let us talk no more of this for the 
present. May I he permitted to enquire after your 
charming daughter ” 

“ You have now, my lord, turned the conversation 
on the second subject which required discussion be- 
tween us,” interrupted Mrs. Fitzhardinge. “Perdita 
has confessed to mo all that has taken place between 

herself and your lordship ” 

“And you are doubtless offended!” exclaimed 
Charles Hatfield, observing that the old lady*8 
countenance had again become very serious. 

“No, my lord — I am not precisely angry’,” she re- 
turned ; “ but I tremble to approach a topic which 
involves so many’ difficulties.” 

“Ahl madam — with your strong mind, all diffi- 
culties are surmountable,” said Charles- “and you 
have only to stipulate, in order that I shall assent to 
cveiy thing that you may propose.” 

“ In the first place,” resumed the wily woman, “ y’ou 
are atvare of the strange — fanciful — and, I must say, 
unfortunate notions wliich my daughter has imbibed 
relative to marriage ; and your lordship must be atvare 
that — supposing your mutual passion be allowed to 
take its course unrestrained — the world will regard her 
only as your lordship’s mistress ! ” 

“Madam — I would clieerfully conduct her to the 
altar ” 

“ Whither she will not go,” added the old woman, 
emphatically. “ No — my lord, it is useless to reason 
with that strong-headed, obstinate girl on the subject. 
Admitting, then, that I— her motlier— placing her 
happiness above conventional opinions, and entertain- 
ing implicit faith in your honour and integrity’, — ad- 
mitting, I say, that I consent to the union of hearts 
proposed in this case, — tvaiving tlie ceremony of the 
union of hands, — can you, my lord, undertake to ensure 
my daughter against the contingencies of poverty ? ” 

“ Situated as I now am, the means at my disposal 
are limited indeed,” said Charles Hatfield: “hut the 

moment my rights are proclaimed and recognised ” 

“Then, at the same instant, the family e.states, at 
present held by tho Earl of Ellingham, will pass into 
tho hands' of your father— and you still remain totally 
dependant upon him until his death,” said Mrs. 
Fitzhardinge, embracing at a glance the w'hole range 
of contingencies. 

“ True ! ” cried Charles, suddenly becoming much 


Pei:i»ta was dressed m a more modest and- to speak 
truly, in a more delicate manner than on cither of tna 
former occasions w’hen Charles had seen her. A ptnit: 
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morning gown, made with a high corsage, set off her 
fine figure, without aflording even a glimpse of the 
charms the full proportions of which its shape de- 
veloped. Her hair was arranged in plain hands ; and 
there was altogether an ai>peurance of so much in- 
nocence, candour, and maiden reserve in her demeanour, 
that it seemed to Chark.s .as if he now beheld in her 
some new phasis of her -wondrous beauty. 

Hastening forrrard to meet her, be caught her in 
his arms and covered her lips, her cheeks, anil her brow 
with kisses; for— whether it were imagination or 
reality wo know not— but she appeared to be far more 
lovely than ever in his eyes. 

“ Dearest— dearest Perdita ! ” he exclaimed, forget- 
ting at that moment all and every thing in the world 
.save the object of his adoration. 

“ Charles — my lord — how am I to call you hcnce- 
foith?” she murmured, in that soft, mii.sical tone 
which flov.-cd like the harmony of the spheres in unto 
the very' soul. 

“Am I not Charlt! to you, dc.ar girl?” he de- 
manded, looking at her tenderly and halt rejiroach- 
fnlly: then, conducting her to a seat, and idacing 
himself near her, he added, “I have had a long inter- 
view with your mother, Perdita ; and from all that I 
could gather, she has no oppo.'-ition to ofler to onr love.” 

“ I know it,” responded the girl, casting down her 
eyes with a modesty’ so admirably assumed that it 
would have deceived the ntost e.xpcrienced individual. 
“ And are you well satisfied that she h.as thus [iroved 
favourable to our hopes?” 

“ 'Will you alway.s seem to doubt iny affection?” de- 
manded the young man, in an impassioned tone ; 
“ will you ever appear to believe that 1 am so volatile 
—so fickle- so inconstant, as to regret to-d.ay a step 
that 1 took yesterday?” 

“ Pardon me, Charles— pardon me,” said Perdita, 
looking up into h.s face with an expression ol the 
most charming naivdc: “hut my mother heard a 
rumour — and yet it might be unfounded ’ 

“ Speak— .speak, Perdita!” cried the young man, 
impatiently 

“ A rumour to the efi'ect that you were looked upon 
.as the future husband of I.ady Prances pllingliam,” 
added Perdita, in a tremulous tone, as if scarcely 
daring to give utterance to the jealous .susiiicion that 
the words implied. 

Charles Hatfield became suddenly red as scarlet ; 
and Perdita bur.-,t into te.ars. 

“Ohl then the rumour is tnie — and you are de- 
ceiving me, my lord 1 ” she e.xclaimed, aflecting a 
passion.ato outburst of grief : but, in a few moments, 
she seemed to exercise an abrupt and powerful controiil 
over her feelings, and rising from her feat, drew 
herself up into a demeanour of desperate calmne.'s, 
saying, “ Viscount Marslon, I will show you that my 
affection is of no selfish nature. If you love this j 
young lady, who must be your cousin, from all I have 
heard and know through my mother, — if you prefer 
the beauteous Frances — for beautiful I am aware she 
i.s, — Oh ! tlie.'i I release you from your vows to me — I 
restore your pnght — and I, the ob'-curc and neglected 
I’erdita, will pr.iy in secret for your welfare, — yes, and 
for the welfare of her who will h.ave robbed me of 
your afi’ectioiis!” 

“No, Perdita — rn'” cried Ch.irlcs, profoundly 
touched by this well-enacted piece of apparently 
generous self-denial : “ 1 do twc love my cou.sin 
Frances — and it was only this very morning that I 
disputed with my parents because I refused to loim an 


alliance on which their hearts are set. Perdita — my 
beloved Perdita, I thank thee — Oh! heaven alone 
Icnows how sincerely I thank thee for this manifesta- 
tion of genero.sit\-, — a generositj- that, if possible, has 
rivetted mj' aftections more indissolubly on thee ! ” 

“And you -ivill pardon me, Chaides — if in a moment 

of jealousy ” murmured the designing young . 

woman, hanging down her head in a charming kind 
of confusion tmd bashfulness. 

“ Pardon thee ! ” repeated her dupe, catching her in 
his arms, and straining her passionately to his breast : 
“what have I to pardon? Must I pardon thee for 
loving me so well, my Perdita? — for onlj’ those who 
love well, can know what jealousy is ! And, did I 
think that I had cause, should I not bo jealous of thee, 
sweet Perdita? Oh ! yes — and my jealousy would he 
very fierce and terrible in its consequences. But on 
neither side shall there be cause for jealousy ” 

“At least not on mine, Charles,” returned the young 
woman, gently extricating herself from his arms, and 
rc.suming her seat upon the sofa. “And now, my 
lord,” she added playfullj’, “ when do you intend to 
lake some charming suburban villa — fit it up in .a 
chjistc. cleg.ant, and beautiful style — and bear thither 
your bride, — for your bride am I. prepared to become 
on the conditions which have .already been established 
between ns?” 

“ IVithout a day’s — without an hour’s unnecessary 
delay, my beloved Perdita,” answered Charles, his 
cheeks flushing .and his eyes sparkling -with the hopes 
and voluptuous thoughts inspired by the question thus 
l>ut to him; and throwing his arms around her, ho 
drew the bewitching syren towards him. 

“ Charles— Charles,” she murmured, as ho glued his 
lips to her warm, glowing cheek ; “you arc .adorably 
handsome — and 1 love you as woman never loved 
before. But 1 implore you to release me now — for — 
my mother might return to the room — and — and— 
Oh ! Charles — you cl.a^p me too violently ” 

And .she succeeded in disengaging herself from his 
arnw. h.aving maddened him as it were by the contact 
of her fine, voluptuous form, and the caresses she had 
allowed him to l.wish upon her. 

“ Perdita, you arc more reserved with me thari you 
were yesterday,” said Charles, half reproachfull}’. 

“ Or rather say that yesterday I twi-S so hurried 
away by the rapturous thoughts — the delightful emo- 
tions — the cly.-.inu feelings which -were excited within 
me by the ccrt.ainty of possessing your love,” mur- 
mured the young woman, “ that I had no controul 
over myself.” 

“ And now that yi u arc assured of my love, you 
have grown comp.-iratively cold and resen’cd,” said 
Charles, with the least degree of humour. 

“ Should you Ihiid: the better of me if t were with- 
out the least particle ol' maiden reserve?” .^he .asked, 
in a reproachful tone. “Listen, my beloved Charles — 
and look not angrily on j’our Perdita ! " 

“ No — not for worlds ! ” he e.xclaimed, pressing her 
hand to his lips, and feeling in the renewed infatuation 
of his soul that he was prompt to'do htr bidding and 
yield to her will in all things. 

“ Now you are kind and prood — and I love you, dear 
Charles,” Raid Perdita, in a tone of captivating art 
lewness. “Although we shall have no bridal cere- 
mony as performed at a church,” she resumed, “ yet 
must our wedding-day — if I m.ay so c.all it — bo duK*'’ 
fixed and celebrated. When, therefore, you have pro- 
vided for me and my mother such a home "as you 
would wish mo and my parent to possess — then sh.all 
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ytiu b( 'll me thither, my dearest Charles, as your 

bride — and — and — I trill be unto tbec as a wife in all 
r'"n"ett,'’ she added, bending her be.anteons bc,ad 
I c' ivT. upon bis bosom, and concealing her blushing 
i-( rnr mance there, 

•‘Hi’ it as you saj’, nyy sweet Perdita!” he cn- 
claiine J. “ And in all things will I do your bidding — 
for I love and adore you. Ton are an angel of beauty ; 
— your manners arc irresistibly winning; — j-our voice 
lias the clmrm of the sweetest melodt’ ; — and r-oiir looks 
j would kindle love in the breast of an anchorite."’ 

1 “ Ah ! flatterer,” she cried, raising her head, and 

tapping him gently upon the flice. “ IVill yon alw.ays 
think thus well of me? ” 

“Yes — alwa}'!,, .always!” ho exclaimed — so com- 
pletely infatuated was he with the S3'ren. “And now 
toll me, iiiv charmer — in which part of London should 
yon -wish me to fix upon a beautiful villa for your 
reception? ” 

"The more Eccliidcd the spot — the better,” s.aid 
Perdita. “ I do not wisli to form the acquaintance of 
]ir;,’ing and curious neighbours, nor shall I court the 
presence of visitor.s. 'When you arc avitli me, I shall 
liavc no thought but for t'ou : when you are absent, to 
think of j’oii will be stifTicicnt occupation. I h.ave 
heard that in the neighbourhood of Holloway there 
are some delightful villas, newly built ” 

“ Ilollowaj’ 1 It is there — in that neighbourhood — 
that Markham Place, the mansion where the Prince 
of Montoni is st.aying, is situated.” 

“.•\udyou are .acquainted with that Prince?” said 
Perdita. “Yes— for in this morning’s newspaper I 
read, amongst the Fashionable Intelligence, th.at his 
Pot-al nighness li.ad j'cstcrd.ay pni taken of a b.anquet 
.at the mansion of the Karl of Ellinglnain in Pall 
M,all.” 

“ Oh ! he is a great and illustrious Prince, Perdita!” 
cried Charles, his checks suddenlj' glowing with ani- 
mation. 

“But he is not so handsome as you, Ohtirlcs?” said 
Perdita, half enquiringly — half playfully. 

“lie IS ver_v handsome, dearest,” w.as the reply: 
“but his heroic deeds — his noble disposition — his 
boundless philanthropy — and his staunch support of 
the Bights of Jlan, constitute attractions which, were 
ho ugl}- as Satan, would render him adorable as an 
angel.” 

“ And have you none of those qualities, nn- Charles?"’ 
demanded Perdita. “Are you not gloriouslt- hand- 
some? — have you not a proud title, which you can 
claim when you will — aye, and ■n-hich t-ou will claim 
.shortly? — and will j'ou not some da}- be a Peer of the 
Eealm, .and able to electrify the senate with your 
eloquence? For that you would be eloquent, Charles, 
I am convinced; — and, oh I what pleasure — what un- 
feigned, heart-felt pleasure would i' give your devoted 
Perdita to occupy even the humbl.-’sl, most secluded 
nook in the place where you were delivering yourself 
of the burning thoughts and .splendid ideas ” 

“ Oh ! Perdita — do you too hope that I shall yet 
create for myself a great and a glorious reputation?” 
demanded the young man, surveying his bcautcou.s 
companion with joy and surpri.se. 

“Yes, Charle.s: lor do I not love thee?” .she asked, 
in her dulcet, silvery tone. 

“ Now — oh 1 now can I understand how- the image 
of the Princess Isabella might cheer .and hearten on 
tlic once obscure Eich.ard Markham to the accomplish- 
ment of those great deeds which have placed him on 
'0 proud nn eminence 1 Now,” continued the enthu- 


siastic, infatuated Charles, — “ now can I comprehend 
how gallant knights, in the days of chivalry, -ivould 
dare every peril— encounter every danger, at the be- 
hest or command of their ladye-loves 1 And you, m}- 
Perdita, — ^}-ou slnall be as a Princess Isabella in mv 
eyes — you shall be my ladyc-love ; — and animated by 
thy smiles, will I yet carve otlt for myself a glorious 
career in the world.” 

“ I long to sec thee in possession of thy titles, Charles 
—to behold thee, too, occupying thy place in the 
House of Peers,” said Perdita. “But, hark — the 
clock strikes two ; and no'n- 1 am compelled to accom- 
p.any my mother into the City ” . 

“To her attorney’s?” asked Charles, a sudden fear 
seizing upon him. 

“ Yes — to her solicitor’s office,” responded Perdita : 
then, .after suffering him to manifest a sentiment of 
pique and annoyance for a few moments, she threw 
her arms around his neck, exclaiming, “ And so you 
are very jc.alous, sir — are you? — and you thought per- 
haps that I was about to call upon this lawyer to 
signify to him my rcadine.'s to accept the hand of the 
old nobleman who is ray mother’s relentless opponent 
in the suit? But I can assure you that the object of 
my visit in that quarter is one which you will no 
doubt highly approve. It is to inform the legal gen- 
tleman, with my or™ lip.s, that I utterly and totally 
decline the honour of the proposed union ” 

“ Clmrming— dearest Perdita 1” ejaculated Charles, 
.straining her in rapture to his breast. 

“Inasmuch,” .she added, rvith playful artlcssness — 
or rathci with an affectation of that delightful naivete, 
— “ iu.asmuch ns the solicitor will not believe that I can 
possibly rc.sist so splendid an offer; and he is deter- 
mined to hc.ir the truth from mo — and from me 
only.” 

“And were ho to over-persuade you, Perdita — to 
impress you rvith the necessity of yielding in this in- 
stance ” began Charles, still labouring under the 

vague apprehension rrith rvhich the artful creature 
.sought to in.spire him in order to attach him the more 
completely to her. 

“Have you so much to fear on the part of an old 
nobleman rvhom I have never seen, as I have on the 
part of that beautil'ul Lady Frances who drvells beneath 
the s.ame roof rrith you?” enquired Perdita, in the 
most melting tones of her flute-like voice. 

“Pardon me — p.ardon me, dearest girll” cried 
Ch.arlcs, embracing her fondly. 

“I have no more to pardon in you at present, than 
you had to forgive in mo ere norv,” murmured the 
guileful woman, placing her rvarm cheek against his 
orvn and allorving their liair to mingle. 

For a few moments she remained -with him in this 
position, — a position that enchanted, thrilled, and in- 
to.vicated him : then suddenly rvithdrawing herself 
from his arms, she said, archly, but impressively, “ It 
norv remains rvith you, Charles, when our wedding- 
d.ay is to be cclebr.atcd.” 

“ Ah ! if you were only as impatient as I ! ” he ex- 
cl.aimcd. 

They parted — the young m.an hastening, as was his 
wont after these visits, to the park to feast his imagina- 
tion with a delicious reverie the whole and sole subject 
of rvhich shoul I be Perdita I 

A ferv minutes after he had taken his departure, 
JIr.s. Fitzhardinge sought her daughter in the drawing- 
room ; and the ensuing dialogue took place. 

“Every thing tends to lorrvard our designs with 
respect to this young man,” observed the old woman. 
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seating herself in a chair opposite to her daughter, who 
was reclining upon the sofa. 

“And yet I cannot jioiwaitogotlier comprehend 3 ’onr 
policy’, mother," returned Perdita. 

“In which particular point, my child? ” demanded 
the vile parent; 

“ Bespecting the nature of the connexion which is to 
subsist between my’self and Charles,” said Perdita. “ It 
was all very well for me to calculate upon being his 
mistress before we were .aware that ho is in reality n 
Viscount, and must bo an Earl: but since j’ou suc- 
ceeded so nicely in extracting those revelations from 
hin* this morning, why should wo not secure so glorious 
a prize bj’ a means more durable and powerful than 
mere sophistry and the love which ho bears me? Con- 
sider, mother, hoiv iuatantaneousiy he took a fancy 
to mo; and believe' mo when I assure 3 ’ou that cool- 
ness will follow as r.apidl 3 ', after full satiety, on his 
part.” 

“ Silly girl I thou .art thy’self in love with him I ’’ 
cried Mrs. Pitzh.ardinge, in a tone of vexation. 

“ Yes — more than half: I .acknowledge it,” refnrncd 
Perdita, coolly. 

“ And 3 ’et — but a few days ago you .as.surcd me that 
}’ou could not chain yourself to one individual with 
any' hope of being faithful to him, — that love was a 
passion which would never obtain over 3 ’ou that in- 
fluence which it so often exercised over the weak, the 
simple-minded, and the infatuated.” 

“ It is perfectly true, mother, that I said all which 
3 'our memory' has so faithfully treasured up, and your 
lips so accurately repeated,” said Perdita, still spe.aking 
without excitement. “ But then, my’ dear mother,” she 
added, almost satirically’ — no, almost jceriiigly’, ns if 
diverting herself with her parent’s evident vexation, — 
“ then, you know, 1 had not seen Charles Ilatfield.’t 

“And I fold you not to be too confident on th.at 
point to which wo are alluding,” cried Mrs. Pitz- 
hardinge. “ My dear Perdit.a, renounce .ali ideas of 
marriage with this y’oung man : indeed, y’ouh.avc com- 
promised y’ourself too deeply in your denunciations of 
the marriage-tie to be able to recall your sentiments 
on that head.” 

“ Not at all,” said Perdita, authoritatively. " In the 
same way that I induced Charles to accede to my’ pro- 
pos.als, and even fall into my views— so can I, in a vciy 
short space, and by means of other sophistry, con- 
vince him that I had merely’ been playing a p.art to 
test the value of his afiection ” 

“No — no, Perdita: y’ou must not attempt such .a 
perilous proceeding,” said JIrs.l'itzh.ardinge, evidently 
listening w’ith great uneasiness to the words that fell 
from her daughter's lips. 

“1 dare and will attempt all I choose or fancy with 
that young man 1 ” cried the hc.ad-strong Perdita, in 
an imperious tone. 

“ Will you not follow my counsel ? ” demanded Mrs. 
Pit'zhardinge. “ H.ave I not fulfilled all my promises 
to you? — did I not declare that in London you should 
find luxury’, plenty, and case ? — did I not pledge mvcelf 
that the young man should sue at your feet and im- 
plore your love ? — and could 3 ’ou have brought .about 
all these results for yourself? ” 

“ I do not pretend that I could, mother,” returned 
Perdita “ But am I to be your tool — your instrument 
—an automaton in your hands? — am I not to have an 
•opinion in our councils? — or am I to pay’ blind obe- 
dience to 3’OU, even though I have reasons for ques- 
tioning the prudence of y’ouV. proceedings ? ” 

“And do you now question I'hc prudence of my pro- 


ceedings ? ” demanded Jlrs. Eitzhardingc, grovriup, 
every moment more .and more irritable. 

“ i'cs — I do ! ” answered Perdita, firmly and re- 
solutely’ — at the same time fixing lior brilliant eyes 
rcbelliously upon her mother. “I admit that if we 
had only ensnared in our toils a simple commoner — a 
plain Charles Hatfield — with limited resources within 
his reach, it would have been advisable to form no 
lasting connexion with him, But now — notv that we 
arc .assured, beyond ali possibility’ of doubt, that he is 
himself a nobleman and the heir to enormous wealth, 
it would be madness — it would be folly not to bind him 
to us by irrefragable chains. Wliy — here is a position 
to bo obtained and ensured at once, — a position which 
will render us rich for the remainder of our days! And 
think you, mother, that I have not a littlo feeling 
of ambition in my soul? Would it not be a proud 
thing for you to bo enabled to call the Vicountess 
Jlarston — and in duo time the Countess of Ellingham 
— ^y’onr daughter? All these considerations never 
flashed to my mind until immediately after Charles 
had quitted the room ere now : or I should have as- 
suredly’ commenced the undoing of .all that stupid work 
which, by your persuasion and so wcli tutored by you, 
I achieved in respect to the conditions whereon our 
connexion was to be based. What ! ” she cried, lier 
cy’cs Absolutely flashing fire*. “ have a coronet within 
my reach— and refuse it! — have a w’calthy’ noble— or 
one who will be cnoimously’ W’c.althy— sighing at my 
feet, and not'wed him ! Mother,” she cried,- actnally 
exciting herself into a passion, “ you must think mo 
to bo a fool— an idiot — a mad woman I ” 

“ I shall think you to be a fool — an idiot — and a 
mad woman if' you persist in thwarting my’ plans or 
proceeding contrary’ to my advice,” said JIrs Fitz- 
imrdinge, her tanned, weather-beaten countenance be- 
coming .absolutely livid with rage. 

“Ah! y’OU have some sinister purpose to serve; 
mother!” cried Perdit.a, a sudden idea striking her 
“ else )icver would you oppose yourself so completely 
to the dictates of common sense. What were your 
words to me when I , spoke to you — .and spoke so 
rashly — .about the inaccessibility’ of my’ soul to the 
passion of love? You advised mo not to count only 
on the chance of making a good match : you declared 
it to ho far more prob.able tlint I might ensnare some 
young gentleman of birth, family’, and fortune- or 
some old voluptu.ary’ of immense wealth ; — and y’ou 
added that there w.as more to be g.ained.as the mistress 
of one of those, than as a -^vife. In fine, your advice 
was that I should remain unmarried and independent, 
so that the moment 1 had ruined one lover, I might 
take another.” 

“Yes — and that counsel was the wisest 1 could 
profler y’Ou,” said her mother, actually speaking in a 
savage tone, and looking as if she could h.ave leapt, 
tigrcss-like, upon her daughter and torn her with her 
nails as if they’ w’ero claws. 

“ Oh ! the advice was good enough under certain 
circumstances,” exclaimed Perdita. “It was good in 
so far as it related to the probability of my securing a 
succession of lovers, each with only’ a comparatively 
small fortune, and each individual, therefore, to bo 
soon set aside. But now. that, at the very outset, 
chance has throw’ii in my -way’ a young noble, wlio 
must sooner or later inherit a vast fortune which no 
extravagance can completely dissipate, — a fortune, 
indeed, which will minister to all extravagances, and 
yet remain unimpaired, — should I not be the vencst 
fool that ever tossed gold into a river or hurlod 
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u'.amonds into an abjss, wore I not to secure the 
brilliant advantages liius placed within my roach?” 

" Daughter,” exclaimed the old woman, witli difli- 
cultv preventing a complete outburst of her fury, “ I 
tell you that this may not be! Secure Charles Hat- 
field — or rather Viscount JIarston — as your paramour ; 
I will undertake to raise as much money, as you can 
persuade him to lavish upon you ; — and then — then, 
my child,” slie added, adopting a tone of fawning con- 
ciliation, “ you can choose a new lover and make in- 
roads into another’s fortune.” 

“ I am determined to pursue and ttllow out the 
plan wliicli my own convictions indicate as the most 
rational — the most sensible — the most advisable!” 
exclaimed Perdita ; “ and, therefore, the present dispute 
is useless and absurd.” 

“ Dispute!” repeated Mrs. Fitzhantinge, her coun- 
tenance again becoming absolutely livid, and her whole 
form trembling v.'ith rage; “I do not choose to dis- 
pute with you, insolent girl that you are ! Now listen 
to me, Perdita — and know once. for all that I will be 
obeyed in this, as in all things — or I will abandon you 
to your own resources — I will hurl you back into 

Tags, want, and poverty ” 

Not while I possess tliis beauty of which a queen 

No.Go^- . — TM tsteuies or London. 


' might be proud!' said Perdita, in a quiet manner, a? 
she glanced w«th self complacency at her own hand- 
some count enanee as it was reflected in a minor 

j opposite. 

I “Oh! think rot that beauty is the only element of 
fortune !” cried the old v/’omao, surveying her daugh- 
ter with almost an expression offiend-like hate: “ for, 
if you dare to lliwart me, Perdita, I will become your 
bitterest and most malignant enemy, though you are 
my own child : — I will pursue thee with my ven- 
geance; — wherever you may be, I will spoil all your 
machinations and riMii all your schemes ; — nay, more — 
I will compel your very loveis to thrust you iguo- 
miniously forth from them ! For I will boldly proclaim 
how (hat Perdita who has enMiralled them,'\vas accursed 
from her very birth — born in Newgale — tiiencc taken 
by her mother to a penal colony, where she became 
lost and abandoned at the early age of thirteen— and 
how every handsome young officer in garrison at 
Sydney could boast of the favours of this nrofligate 
young creature!” 

A mocking l.uigli came from the lips of Perdita,— 
a laug^ ‘hat ra'^g more horriblv in the ears of her 
mothei .ban an explosion of nialf dictions, recrimina- 
tions, and insults 'vould have dune, — a laugh th«' 
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teemed to say, “ "Wretched — drivelling old woman, I 
despise thee !” 

Ton ■will repent this conduct, vile girl — you will 
repent it! muttered hlrs. Fitzhardinge, approaching 
Perdita, and gazing on her with ayes that seemed to 
glare savagely. ‘‘ hatever he the risk — even though 
I involve myself in the downfall of our splendid 
prospects I will ruin thee, if thou darest to oppose 
and thwart me ! Abandon thy scheme of marrving 
the young nobleman — and "Vi’C will be friends again: 
Jttrsist in it— and we separate, as mortal enemies. 
Yes— and the first step which I shall take will be to 
repair to Charles Hatfield — implore his forgiveness for 
having been a party to the scheme plotted against 
him and his— and give such a character of thee, Per- 
dita, that his blood shall run cold in his veins at the 
mere thought of ever having been placed in contact 
with thee! And, oh! the picture which a mother 
will draw of her daughter in such a ease,— that pic- 
ture will be terrible— very terrible! Pause, then— 
reflect ” 

“ One word, mother,” said Perdita, who had main- 
tained an extraordinary degree of composure through- 
out this ^ scene — doubtless because she knew that she 
must triumph in the long run. “You threaten 
bravely : lot us look calmly and deliberately at wdmt 
must be the inerdtable results of a fearful quarrel 
between you and mo;— let us see who would get the 
better of it! On one side would be you — old— ug]-;' 
—disgustingly ugly, I may say— so that to become 
any thing save a beggar, grovelling in the kennel, 
would bo impossible. On the other side would be 
myself— at all events handsome enough to gain the 
favour of some soft fool : and, spoil my character as 
you will, you cannot prevent mo from finding a para- 
mour amongst those who care nothing for the re)mta- 
tion, but every thing for the beauty, of their mistresses. 
Bread to me is certain : rags and starvation to you arc 
equally well assured. Jly life of pleasure, gaiety, and 
dissipation is to come : your's has passed— and naimht 
remains for you save to die in a workhouse or on a 
dunghill 1 Pardon me, my dear mother, for speaking 
thus openly— tims plainly,” added the young woman, 
now throwing a spice of irony into her tone: “but 
you did not spare mo when you summed up my 
characteristics just now. And before I quit the sub- 
ject, I may as well observe that you yourself .are not 
the most immaculate woman upon the face of the 
earth. Heaven only knows how prolific were the 
debaucheries of your youth : but you veiled them all 
beneath the aspect of a saint Oh 1 that ■'v.as e.xecl- 
• lent, dear mother— excellent, indeed!” cried Perdiha, 
her merry, musical laugh echoing through the apart- 
ment ; “ only conceive you once to have been a saint ' 
In good truth, you have not much of the appearance 
of a saint now, mother: neither had you when livin''- 
with the free-settler as his mistress 1 ” ” 

" Perdita— Perdita 1 ” gasped the wretched Mrs. Fitz- 1 
hardinge, writhing like a snake at these bitter words, .and i 
shaking con-vulsively from head to foot : “ you— you 
tvill drive mo mad 1 ” " ] 

“ Ah ! Tvhat — do you possess feelings, then, my dear I 
mother?” demanded the young -woman, assuming an 
air of profound astonishment. “ And yet you must i 
have imagined that your daughter tvas totally without ( 
those same little feelings which it is so easy to avound, s 
andso difficult to heal. lYell— I will forbear: othcr- 
wis<^ I was .about to have reminded you of those ( 
glorious times— before I was born, indeed— when you 1 
were the paramour of Sir Henry Courtenay, avhose j 


I name you so pleasantly and qmetly forged to a slip 
of paper one d.ay — — ” • 

ill Silence Perdita — silence! “said Mrs. Fitzhardinge, 
ig m a hoarse and hollow tone— clasping her hands con- 
to vnlsively .at the same time. “ I was wrong to provoke 
;h you thus: you are veiy- hard upon me— you have the 

id best of It, Perdita— and I— I ” 

se Here the old wretch burst into tears,— not an as- 
ig sumed grief— no crocodile weeping,— but a flood of 
i : genuine tears, wrung from her by the cutting, biting, 
:s. bitter sarcasms which her daughter had so mercilessly 
lo so slaughterously levelled against her. 
ir Perdita suffered her to weep without offering the 
St least consolation: for the young ti’oman was hurt .and 
r- wounded on her side as well as the old harridan was 
le hurt and wounded on the other, 
t The recriminations of those two females— that 

r mother and daughter— had been terrible in their im- 

- pliability, and appalling in their unnatural malignity. 

- -IJ'ere iras a long pause- during which Mrs. Fitz- 

hajinge sMo sobbing- being absolutely hideous in her 
I- gnefi -while Perdita — with flashing eyes, dilatin"" 
nostnls flushing cheeks, and palpitating bosom, la? 
,e half reclined upon the Bofa-fapping the carpet petu- 
n iMtly avith the tip of her long, n.arrow,' exquisitely 
It shaped shoo. . ’ i , a 

:1 “My dear child,” at length said the old woman, 
c are \vc to be fnends or enemies 
y “That depends entirely upon yourself, mother,” was 

e the answer; “ l am not to bo tyrannised "byef by j'ou 
1, —nor menaced in the fearful way in which you have 
c threatened me to-day , uitliout shi>T\ing resentment in 

0 return. Keally, one would have supposed that you 
s were addressing yourself to the bitterest enemy ?ou 

had in the, world — rather than to your daughter -who 
has done all she could to place you in a comfortable 
i. position for the remainder of your days.” 

^ ^<=tusbefriends,Perdita!” exclaimed 

It Mrs. Pitzhardingc. 

t “ Yes— wo will bo friends,” responded the daughter, 
a “But remember that my views in respect to Charles 
J Hatheld— or rather. Viscount Marston— are to be car- 
1, ricd into effect.” 

t “WiHioutagainquarrel!ing,”interruptcdhermother, 

'■ let mo assure you that I cannot— cannot possibly 
• consent to this deviation from our original arrange- 
t mcnt.s It was an express understanding between us 
! that marriage was, in every case, to be out of the' 
! question ” 

1 “And m.ay not circumstances tranopire tn cimngo 
original pl.ans?” demanded Perdita, beginning to 

, divine the reasons of her mother's uncompromising 

opposition to her matrimonial scheme. “ 

“A truce to these arguments!” cried Mrs. Fitz- 
‘ hardinge, again growing irritable. “ Remember that 
this evening your love-sick swain will deposit in my 
Imnds^all the papers containing the evidence of his 
father s right to the earldom and estates of F.llinrr- 
Iiam ” ^ 

‘And j ou will use your power to coerce me? ” said 
Perdita in her quiet w.ay, which nevertheless seemed 
to breatnc defiance. 

“I do not affinn that, my child,” cried the old 
v-oman, smothering her rage. “ But I would ask vou 
of what use those papers would be without rry''as- 
sistance to raise money on them ? ” 

“ Of no more utility than our acquaintance -mth 
Charles would be to you, were it not for me,” returned 
Perdita. And now, mother, I may as well inform 
you at once that I can penetrate into all the motives 
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I 1 '. liich prompt j'ou thus to oppose my marriage views 
' ivitli respect to Cliarles. You imagine that if I become 
'lis mistress only, I shall be so completely in your 
I'o-ver that I must still continue 3 'our slave,— that a 
' til from j-ou relative to mj- past life would send 
..v.-av Charles Hatfield in disgust, — and that in order 
I i.i prevent j'ou from speaking that word, I shall obey 
,vcu blindl}'. In fine, j-ou hope to exercise a despotism 
; alike over him and me, — dispose of the purse — and 
I controul the household with sovereign swa.v. On the 
I other hand, you imagine, — naj*, do not look so black, 
m\’ dear mother — wo are only telling each other a few 
agreeable truths ” 

“ Go on, vile girl! ” gasped Mrs. FiUhai dingo, trem- 
bling — suffocating W’ith rage. 

“On the other hand, then,” pursued the V'oung 
woman, in a placid, unexcited manner, — “ on the other 
hand \'oii suppose that if once 1 become the wife of 
Charles Hatfield — if once he sluall have t.aken mo for 
better or worse — if once the indissoluble knot be tied, 
j'our ])Otvcr over mo would cease. For were you to 
avenge any slight b}' making revelations respecting 
me, I might lose nn- hushand’s esteem .and love, but 
should not the less remain his wife. You therefore 
dread lest j'ou should become a cypher — dependant 
I Ujion us for your dailj’ bread — unable to controul the 

1 purse and the domestic cconomj' ” 

“And what will J'OU do to guarantee that .all you 
I are now s.aying is not a predictive sketch of what you 
know must happen in case I permit your marriage?” 
(han.audcd Jlrs. Fitzh.ardingc, dism.aycd bj' this accu- 
rate re.ading of her heart’s secrets on the part of her 
daughter. 

“ I can only assure you this ntuch, mother,” was the 
answer,—" that if j'ou eonduct yourself well towards 
me, I shall act well towards you, — that you .sh.all have 
your own -way in everj' thing where mj- will is not 
violently thtvarted, — and that I will co-operate with 
you cheerfully for our mutual interest.^, so long as you 
do not attempt to drive mo ns a slave.” 

“And all this j'OU faithfully promise, Perdita?” 
demanded her mother, eagerly ; for she was now glad 
to effect any compromise rather than come to .an open 
rupture with her daughter, who, she saw, had in rcniitj' 
so much the better of her. 

“Bo assured, mother,” replied Perdita, “th.atlam 
not for war; — and if we quarrel .any more, it will bo 
your fault.” 

“ ^yc will not quarrel, Perdita,” said JIrs. Fitzb,ard- 
inge: “you .shall marry Charles Hatfield — or Viscount 
Marston, as sve ought to call him and here let our 
dhputo lini.sh.” 

“With all my heart. And now tell me, mother, 
bow — where— and with whom you intend to raise the 
money tij.on these papers which Charles is to send or 
bring in the evening?” 

“A few evenings ago, when 1 u.as lurking .about 
P.all Mall waiting for that young gentleman, I .«ud- 
denlj' encountered a person svhom I had known j'c.ars 
and j'cars since, tind svho plaj'edme a vile — averj' vile 
trick. He was much' altered,” continued Mrs. Fitz- 
hardinge ; “ hut I knciv him — knew him the moment 
the light of the lamp flashed upon his features. I 
accosted him— told him who I was— .and upbraided 
him for his villainy of former times. Ho spoke softly' 
and in a conciliatory manner — and we fell into a more 
amicable train of conversation than at first, AVe soon 
understood each other ; and giving me his address — 
(or, by-the bye, be has taken a new name — ho invited 
me to call upon him — and wo parted. Since then I 


have made enquiries in the neighbourhood where ho 
dwells ; and I learn that he is reputed to bo immensely 
rich— a miser and money-lender. He is therefore the 
man whom I require ; — and we may reckon confidentlv 
upon his aid in the business of raising funds on the 
documents. This icry evening I will c.all upon 
him ” 

“ You will permit me to accompany you, mother,” 
said Perdita, rather in a tone of command than of 
interrogatory. 

“A'cs — if such be j'our pleasure,” was the reply: for 
the old u'oman s.aw that it was useless and totally 
adverse to her own interests to thwart her daughter in 
any' singie respect. 


CHiVPTER CXXXVH. 

TWO MORK OLD ACQUAINT.UrCES. 

It wa.s .about eight o’clock in the evening of the same 
day' when these scenes took place, that an old mau 
coining from a northern dircctioif, entered the metro- 
polis by' the suburb of Pentonville. 

He was upwards of seventy-four years of age, — tall 
— thin — and retaining so much muscular vigour as 
only to stoop slightly in his gait. His complexion 
was perfectly cadaverous in hue, ghastly' and careworn, 
and sinister in its expression. His attire was shabby, 
thread-bare, and travel-soiled, — his dusty boots denot- 
ing that lie liad journeyed some distance on foot. 
Nevertheless, there was about him a certain air which, 
in spite of his repulsive features and his sordid garb, 
denoted gentility; and an observer would h.avo pro- 
nounced him to be, as indeed he was, a decayed gen- 
tleni.an. 

Hamn" p.asscd by the Model Prison, ho struck out 
of the iiighw.aj' into the fields tvhere so many houses 
arc now rapidly springing up, and which lie in the 
immediate vicinity of the Barnsbury and Liverpool 
Boads. 

It was evident, however, that ho had no definite 
object in view— no home whither ho was proceeding; 
and he had turned into the fields merely to rub off 
the dust from his boots in the long grass, .and rest 
himself for a few minutes in a secluded place. 

At length he rose; and his Wandering footsteps led 
him into the vicinity of the detached row's of small 
houses and cottages w'hich dot the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Caledonian Road. 

Once he stopped beneath a lamp ; and taking his 
money from his pocket, counted it slow'ly'. And 
heaven know'.s that the amount of his pecuniary pro- 
perty- did not require long to reckon ; for tw'o shillings 
in silver and a few' halfpence constituted all the store. 

“This will at le.'ist purchase me a meal and procure 
me a bed for to-night,” ho murmured to himself; 
“and then — to-morrow' — I must present myself to 
those who h.ave not heard of me for so long a time 1 ” 

AVith these words, the old man resumed his slow 
.and painful w'.alk — for he was wearied and exhausted 
by the length of his d.ay’s journey. It was evident 
that he had been absent many- — many years from the 
capital ; for, though ho had once known this neigh- 
bourhoo.l well, yet now- it w-as so changed that he 
gazed around himwith astonishment, — aye, and paused 
to gaze around, too, — streets, rows of houses, and 
gardens having taken the place of the open fields. 

Ho had now reached a spot w here the dw'eiliiigs 


were more thinly scattered, and where the path was 
as yet unpaved and tlic road was thickly strown with 
flints. 

It was now close upon nine o'clock ; but the Jul}- 
evening was so beautiful that it was far from dark — 
only dimly obscure ; — and thus, though there was no 
lamp in the neighbourhood where the old man was 
pursuing his way, yet was it sutricicntl3- light for him 
‘o obtain a good view of objects, and even of the 
iiintenances of the few people whom bo met. 

Xot that he paid any particular attention to the 
atter: — still, a stranger just arriving in London, ora 
person who returns to the capital after a verj' long 
absence, observes and marks CTcrj' thing and ever}' 
bod3’ with an earnest scrutin3’ at first. 

The old man was passing b3’ two small houses, 
forming one isolated building, and standing back from 
the road, when he encountered an individual whose 
face immediately struck him as being one which he 
had former! 3’ known full well ; and in the next instant 
a light flashed in upon his mind. 

“Yes — ’t is he!” ho ejaculated to himself; and, 
ln3’ing his hand upon tho other’s shoulder, he said, 
“ Mr. Howard, wo meet at last — after a separation of 
upwards of nineteen 3’ears ! ” 

“ My name is not Howard — and I knovr nothing of 
3’ou, sir. Let me go ! ” was tho impatient rcpl3', 
riclivered b3’ tho individual whom the old man had' 
accosted, and who was himself well stricken in 3’car.s 
— being now midway between sixty and sevent}-. 

“ Were I on m3’ death bod, I could swear that 3’our 
name was oiicc Howard, and that 3’ou were an attornc3' 
in London— an attorney who absconded, ruining thou- 
sands,” exclaimed tho old man. 

“What moans this insolence?” asked the other, 
afTocling a tone of deep indignation mingled with 
surprise. “ Pass on your wa}’, sir— and lot me pursue 
mine! ” 

“Xot till I have had recompense or vengeance,” 
growled the old man, ferociousl3’. “For a sura of 
money did I sell m3’solf to a vile and abandoned 
woman — a certain Mrs. Slingsb3’, tvhom 3’ou knew 
well and this mono3’ 3vns deposited with 3'ou, vil- 
lain that 3'ou arc! For 3’OU fled — and tho loss of 
that raone3’ was not the lightest of the ms’riad mis- 
fortunes that fell UDon mo at tho time. Now do3’ou 
know who /am, Mr. Howard? — for I know voit full 
well ! ” 

“You have spoken of a number of unintelligible 
things to me, sir — mentioned names with which I 
never was acquainted — alluded to circumstances en- 
tirely unknown ” 

“Liar ! " ejaculated Jlr. Torrens— for he was the old 
man who had just now so wearil3' entered the suburb 
of Pentonviiie: “liarl” ho repeated, seizing the other 
individual by the collar; “what .should prevent me 
from raising an alarm and gi\'ing you into custod3’? 
For though 3'car3 liave elapsed, 3’ct 3’our ofTenecs have 
never been expiated ” 

“ Softl3’ — softl3’, m3’ good sir,” interrupted the person 
thus addressed, and whose manner began to evince 
trcpid.ation and alarm. “Let us adjourn somewlierc 

and talk amicably on this matter ’ 

“No!” cried Mr. Torrens. “How do I know but 
that 3’ou intend to inveigle mo into a den where 3’ou 
ma3’ perhaps silence 1113’ tongue for ever? ” 

“ Fool — dotard 1 ” muttered tho other between his 
lips : “ does he take me for a murderer ? ” 

“I believe you to be capable of 003' villainy,” re- 
turned the now infuriate Torrens, whoso c.irs had 


caught the sense of those low mutterings. “ But I 
shall not lose sight of you until I have received full 
and complete satisfaction for the wrongs I endured at 
3’our hands many 3-cars ago. And that 3’on are able 
to give such satisfaction, 3’our appearance proves full 
well,” he added, ns his 03’e caught a glimpse of the 
gold chain and massive seals which depended from 
the other’s fob. 

“ Sir. Torrens — I will no longer attempt to conceai a 
fact of which 3'ou arc so well assured. I am the Howard 
to whom 3’OU allude : but, in the name of God ! do not 
ruin me — do not expose me. Here — this is m3’ dwell- 
ing,” he continued, pointing to one of the two houses 
in front of which this colloqu3’ took place : “ w’alk in 
with me — and — and we will converse at our case ” 

“Y'es — I will accompany 3’ou,” said Mr. Torrens, 
in a laconic manner: “lead the wa5', sir.” 

Mr. Howard drew forth a small ke3' from his pocket, 
and with it opened the iron gate of the railings in front 
of the house. Torrens followed him across tho little 
enclosure ; and with another and larger ke3’ he opened 
the door of the dark and gloom3’-loolung divelling. 
No domestic appeared ; and tho lawyer, entering the 
parlour, groped about in the dark until he found some 
hicifer-matchcs — Torrens remaining all the while in 
the passage. At length a light was obtained; and 
tho visitor was requested to enter the room, 3vhich, by 
means of the one poor candle that now threw a feeble 
gleam around, appeared to bo but inditfercntly fur- 
nished, — so that the aspect of tho small and cheerless 
house somewhat damped the hopes which Torrens had 
entertained of compelling the individual 3vhom he had 
thus accidentally encountered, to disgorge the sum 
embezzled by him upwards of nineteen years pro- 
vioirsh’. 

“ Do 3'OU live all alone here ? ” ho dcmandctl, taking 
the scat to which Howard pointed. 

“Y'es — .all .alone,” was the reph-. “I. am too poor 
to keep a sen’ant.” 

“ Too poor ! ” exclaimed Mr. Torrens, his heart sink- 
ing within him. 

“Y’es, indeed 1 How should I be possessed of .aiu’ 
money? ” said Howard, glancing around with ncra-ous 
anxict}', ns if he were afraid of being overheard. 
“From the moment Hint I av.as forced, b3' unexpected 
reverses and sudden misfortunes, to fly from London, 

I have led a life of continued struggle.s ; and although, 
a few 3’ears ago, I was venturous enough to return to 
the metropolis and settle in this little cott.agc, which 1 
got at a cheap rent as it was onl3’ just built, — 3’ct m3’ 
aflairs have not improved ” 

“ But 3-011 must have some means of subsistence? — 
3’ou pursue some avocation ? — 3’ou doubtless continue 
to practise " 

“ No — no,” interrupted Howard, hastih’. “ I have 
been compelled to change m3’ name — and it is as Mr. 
Fcrcival — poor Mr. I’crcival — that I am known in 
this neighbourhood.” 

“ Y’ou adopt strange precautions for a poor man',” 
said Torrens, pointing to tho strong iron bars that 
fastened the shutters of the w’indow: then, turning 
a look full of sardonic meaning upon Howard — or 
Fcrcival, as wo shall c.all him, — he added, “And me- 
thinks that when you opened 3’otir front door just now, 
a hcav3’ chain rattled. Assurcdl3’ 3’Our little house is 
well protected.” 

“What w’ould 3’ou infer from these facts?” de- 
manded Fcrcival : “ that 1 have niono3’ — that I have 
turned miser?” he cried, with a forced and unnatural 
laugh. “ Absurd 1 The person who lived here before 
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me, hid 'ttoic bars put up to the ivindow-shutters, 
anu that Deary chain to the street- door ” 

" I tliought you got the house cheap because it had 
only just been built?” said Torrens, smiling vrith 
malignant incredulity. 

“ Yes — but I did not toll you that I avas the first 
person Tvho occupied it,” exclaimed Pcrch'al, as if 
eager to explain am}’ an inconsistency in his state- 
ments and cfTace from the mind of his visitor the dis- 
agreeable impression made there. 

" This is mere child’s play, BIr. Howard — or Per- 
cival — or whatever your name may be 1 ” cried Tor- 
rens. “You have got monev-— and }'on wish me to 
believe you poor. For m3’Eclf, I am poor — so poor 
that I have but wherewith to obtain a meal and a 
bed for one night. It is true that I have a daughter 
and a son-in-law in London ; — and it is likewise true 
that necessity — stern, imperious necessity has driven 
me at last to this city to seek as.sistance at their 
hands. But for nine years have I remained as one 
dead to them ; for nine j'oars h.avc I wandered about 
the world, caring not what might become of me, and 
wishing to be believed dead in all realitj- b3'- m3' 
daughter who suspects that I have been very criminal, 
and by my son-in-law who knows that I have! Yes — 
V'es: Ihave purposely left them in uncertainty relative 
to me— unhapp3' man that I am, — purposel3' left them 
so, I sa3’, in order that they may apprehend the worst! 
Stem want, however, was driving me to them when 
T encountered 3-011: to-morrow morning I should have 
appeared in their presence, — in the presence of tho 
daughter whom I do not love, and of her husband 
•whom I hate — hate, for his ver3' virtues, and bec.-mse 
he knows mo to be so vile!” added tbe old man, bit- 
terly. “But now, sir, that I have met with you, 
3-our purse must save me the pain — tho humiliation — 
tho annoyance of encountering those beings face to 
face! Como, Mr. Percival — I have spoken to 3'ou 
frankly : do you be equally candid with me.” 

“Candid in what?” demanded tho individual thus 
addressed. 

" In respect to 3’our own means and resources,” re- 
turned Torrens. “Ido not wish to bo hard upon 3-ou ; 
but a portion of the money that you robbed me of, I 
must and will have.” , 

“ These are harsh words — and unavailing, too,” said 
Percival : “ for I h.ave not a sixpence to bless myself 
with! But,” he added, with a malicious grin, “if I 
cannot give 3’ou mone3-, I may perhaps impart a piece 
of .agreeable intelligence.” 

“BVhat! tome?” exclaimed Torrens, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“ Yes — to 3’ou. What would 3’OU think if I were to 
tell 3’ou tlmt 3'our dearly-beloved wife was in London 
at this ver3' moment, and passing under the aristo- 
cratic name of Fitzhardinge ? ” 

“My wife!” repeated Torrens, turning positivel3’ 
livid as these w-ords struck upon his e<ars. “ No — im- 
possible ! I would not meet that dreadful woman for 
thousands of pounds 1 ”, ■ 

“ Then if 3’Ou remain hero 3-ou will assurcdl3' en- 
counter her,” said Percival ; “ for I received a note 
from her this evening announcing her intention to 
honour me with a visit,” he added, intently watching 
the effect which these words produced upon his com- 
panion. 

“ Villain 1 v’ou are endeavouring to get rid of me as 
speedily as possible 1 ” cried Torrens, almost foaming 
at the month with rage. 

“ Should 3’OU recognise your wife’s handwriting? ” 


|0_S 

dem.-mded Percival. a diabolical grin still distorting 
features which, once handsome, had been marred and 
rendered repulsive by time andcvil passion.s. “Thoimb 
she is now stricken in 3'earsand has become positivedv 
hideous in personal appe.arancc, that handwriting re- 
tains all the grace and flucnc3- which ever charac- 
terised it.” 

With those words, lie took a perfumed note from 
his pocket-book, and handed it to Torrens, who, hastilv 
gkincing over its contents, read the following words ;-l 

“ Mrs. Fitzhardinge presents her compliment 
cival, and wit! call upon liim between nine ann 
lilts evening on very particular business. £a,c' therefore 
Iiopcs that Mr. Percival will h.avo the kindness to remain at 
homo to receive licr." 

“Now are 3-ou satisfied?” demanded Percival, who 
perceived by the workings of Torrens’ countenance 
that the handwriting had bccnfulh- recognised. 

“And on what matters is she — that vile woman- 
coming to 3-ou?” asked Torrens, impalientl3-. 

“ I cannot answer the question. You perceive that 
she speaks only of particular hisiness in a vague 
fashion. I met her h3’ accident some few da3-s ago — 
and have not seen her since.” 

“And she comes between nine and ton,” mu.sed 
Torrens : “ and it is alread3- close upon ten o’clock 1 I 
would not meet her for the world: ’t would recall to 
my mind, with intolerable force, all the anguish— all 
the sufferings No — no,” he cried, suddenly inter- 
rupting himself and st.irting from his chair; “ I will 
not — I cannot meet her!” 

“Then 3'ou had bettor depart at once,” said Percival, 
evidently most anxious to sec the uuwclcomo visitor 
turn his back upon the house. 

“Yes — I shall depart indeed,” exclaimed Torrens: 
“ but 3-oit must give me money first. Na}-— no more 
excuses; 1 am a desperate man ” 

At that instant a double knock at the street door 
echoed through the little dwelling. 

“ ’T is 3’our wife 1 ” said Percival. 

“Hide me — or let me escape,” cried Torrens, mani- 
festing a violent and most unfeigned reluctance to 
encounter the woman whom for so many reasons ho 
loathed and abhorred. 

“Here— by the back gate,” said Percival; and, 
taking the light in his hand, he hastily conducted the 
almost bewildered Torrens along the passage — down a 
few steps — and thence to a door opening upon a piece 
of unenclosed waste ground at the back of the house. 

At that instant the double knock was repejitcd — 
more loudly than before and evidently with impatience. 

“Good night, Mr. Torrens,” said Percival, scarcely 
able to snbduo a spice of lurking satire in his tone. 

“ Good night,” returned the other, savagel3'. “But 
I shall visit you again to-morrow morning.” 

Percival closed tho back gate as if to shut out this 
intimation from his ears ; and, hurr3-ing to the front 
door, he gave admittance to Perdita and her mother. 


CHAPTER CXXXVIII. 

THE SrOXEY-LEXDEK. 

Mks. and Miss Fitzhardinge were attired in the 
plainest possible manner, so that they seemed to be 
some poor tradesman’s wife and daughter. But the 
moment the light of tho candle fell on Perdita’s conn- 



tenance, lilr. Percival literally started as the glorious 
beauty of that face was revealed to him. The young 
woman perceived the effect of her charms on the old 
lawyer ; and a smile of triumph played on her haughty 
lip, — for she said within herself, “'iTlierevcr I go, men 
pay homage to my loveliness 1 ” 

Hastily closing the front door, Percival now con- 
ducted his two visitresses into the back-parlour, which 
was far more commodiousiy furnished than the one 
where his interview with Ton'ens had taken place. 
The shutters of this room were, however, as strongl3’ 
protected by iron bars and as well secured as those in 
the other; and Mr. Percival had multiplied in them 
the number of holes cut in (he shape of a heart, in 
order that he might be enabled to fire his blunderbuss 
at a moment’s warning, and in almost any direction, 
tlirongh the shutters, in case of an attempt on the 
p.art of burglars to effect an entry in the rear of the 
building. 

Por it was perfectly true, as he had iafonned Tor- 
rens, that he iived alone in the house : but he was 
reported to be a miser — and such indeed he was. 
Having been extravagant and proflig.itc in his earlier 
3'ears, ho had fallen into the opposite extreme ; and 
when he absconded from his creditors, the monej' which 
he had taken with him ho hoarded carcfnll^’. For a 
long time he had remained concealed in a distant torvn, 
placing out his funds in small loans at an enormous 
interest ; so that as his wealth augmented, his parsi- 
monious h.ahits increased. At last, bccomn greedj’ and 
griping as any miser whose ronomi has been pre- 
served in talc-book or historj', Percir'al — as we shall 
continue to call him — resolved on venturing to London, 
whore the field for his cupidity was more ample than 
in the provinces. Trusting to the .alteration that years 
had made in his personal appearance, and to the dis- 
guise of the name which he had assumed, he settled 
in the secluded neighbomliood and comparativelj' 
lonely house where wo now find him; — .and, avithout 
seeking business obtrusivolj-, ho soon found plentja 
One person avhom he obliged with a loan would give 
his address to .another also requiring .assistance; .and 
thus his clients or patrons — whichever tho reader maj- 
choose to call the borrowers — increased. He was 
almost constantly at home — formed no acquaintances 
— and was short and pithy in his mode of transacting 
business. He never advanced monej- save where he 
perceived the security to be ample ; and if occasionally 
he made a bad debt, he employed an attorney who 
asked no impertinent questions to sue the defaulter iu 
his own name, it being alleged that tho unpaid bill had 
been passed in a legitimate manner to the pettifogger 
aforesaid. An elderly widow, of the name of Dj-er, 
occupied tho house next door ; and she acted in the 
capacity of charwoman for Mr. Pcrciv.al — keeping his 
dwelling in order and preparing for him his frugal 
meals. 

Having recorded these few necessary particulars, we 
shall now return to tho little back parlour, where Mr. 
Percival and his two visitresses were seated. His 
back was turned to the window ; but Mrs. Fitzhard- 
inge and Perdita, who sate opposite to Iiim, faced it, 
— ^whilo the candle stood on the mantel, — so that had 
any one peeped through the heart-holes in tho shutters, 
tho countenances of the women must have been plainly 
visible to such curious observer outside the c.asement. 

“Your daughter, madam, I presume?” said Mr. 
Percival, with a polite inclination of the head towards 
the handsome Perdita. 

“Yes, my dear sir,” was the reply. .“And she is 


about to form an excellent match with a j-onng gentle- 
man who is indeed a nobleman by right, and who will 
shortl}- assert his title to that distinction. He wishes 
to borrow monej- for his immediate purposes and also 
to assist me: lienee my visit to you this evening.” 

“ Well — well, my dear madam,” said Percival ; “ if 

the security he good ” 

“ Thcsecurity is ample,” returned Mrs. Fitzhardinge. 
“He is indnbit.ably the heir to vast estates — and his 
bond ” 

“dVill be quite sufficient,” added Percival. “That 

is — presuming him to be of .age ” 

“ He is twenty-five ye.ars old,” said Mrs. Fitzhardinge. 
“But the historj- of himself and familj-is most cx- 
traordinara- : and his father is not altogether unknomi 
to yon : — for, if I remember aright, it was you' who 
prosecuted the celebrated high-wayman, Thomas Eain- 
ford, for tho robhorj- of the late Sir ChristopherBlunt ? ” 
“ What earthly connexion can exist between Tom 
Rain and tlic j’oung nobleman -who avants to horroav 
moncj-? ” demanded Percival, with unfeigned astonish- 
ment. 

•* Grant mo j-our patience, mj- dear sir,” said Mrs. 
Fitzhardinge, “ and I avill explain the matter as con- 
ciscla- as possible. Thomas Eainford avas in realitj- the 
son of tho late Earl of Ellingham — the eldest son, and 
legitimately born, of that nobleman, who privately 
married a certain Octaa-ia M.anners. The individual 
avho at present hears the title and enjoys the estates 
of tho Earldom of Ellingh.am, is the oflfspring of a 
second marriage contracted by his father. He and 
Eainford are consequently half-hrothcrs. All those 
facts are proa-en by certain papers noav in the posses- 
sion of mj’self and daughter. One of tiie documents 
is the marriage-certificate of the late Earl avith 
Octaa'ia Manners, — another the baptismal certificate of 
their son,— a third tho journal of Ootaa-ia Manners e.x- 
pl.aining many matters connected with tho whole affair, 
— and then follows a variety of documents establishing 
the identity of Thomas Eainford with tho son of the 
late Earl and the Countess Octavia. Thus far the 
rights of Thomas Eainford are clearly made out. I 
must now inform you that Eainford and Lady Georgi- 
aua Hatfield liavo long been united in matrimonial 
bonds, and that the husb.ind has for a considerable time 
.adopted his wife’s name. The offspring of this alliance 
is the 3’oung gentleman of whom I have already 
spoken to you, and who at present bears the denomi- 
nation of Charles Hatfield. How, liis father being the 
rightful Earl of Ellingham, this Charles H.atfield is 
actually the Viscount Marston, .and heir to the title 
and estates of the E.arldom.” 

“Your history, mj- dear madam, is clear .and com- 
prehensive enough,” said Percival, alreadj- c.alculating 
the enormous gains wliich might he derived from the 
fact of becoming tho banker to a young nobleman 
having a vast fortime in the perspective, and whom he 
supposed to he as extravag.antly inclined as j'outhful 
scions of tho aristocracy in such cases genewallj- are, 
“ And you possess the proofs of all tho singukir facts 
which j-ou have detailed ? ” 

“ The proofs — the positive proofs,” replied Mrs. Fitz- 
hardinge, emphatically; — and turning towards her 
daughter, she said, “ Show Mr. Percival the papers.” 

“It is useless,” answered Perdita, in a firm but 
quiet manner, “ unless he first agree to advance a cer- 
tain sum of money, should they be satisfactory.” 

“True,” said her mother, biting her lip at the 
thought that her daughter was more keen than herself: 
then, addressing herself to the miser, she observed. 
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‘ You heard the remark that fell from the lips of Miss 
f'itzhardinge? ” 

« Yes— yes,” returned Mr. Permval. “We shall 
most likely do business together — most likely,” he re- 
peated. “ At the same time, I must see my way very 
clearly ” 

“ And we must he careful not to reveal unnecessarily 
any more of the important secrets of which we are the 
depositories,” said Perdita. 

“ Quite right, young lady ! ” exclaimed the miser, 
who experienced no slight degi-ee of embarrassment : 
for he was afraid, on the one hand, of letting a good 
chance slip through his fingers — and he was fearful, 
on the other, of admitting that he had ample resources 
immediatel 3 ' available. 

Not that Pcrcival dreaded on the part of Mrs. Fitz- 
hardinge the same attempt at extortion, or rather of ob- 
taining restitution, which had been made by Mr. Tor- 
rens ; because he knew full well that she was occupjdng 
a false position in the world, and living under an assumed 
name as well as himself ; — and should she take it into 
her head to threaten him with an exposure as being no 
other than Howard the run-away attorney, he could 
in a moment retaliate by proclaiming her to be' Mrs. 
Slingsby — or Jlrs. Torrens— the woman who had been 
transported for forgery 1 

No : — Sir. Perciv.al dreaded not menace on the part 
of Mrs. Fitzhardinge ; but the naturally suspicious 
disposition of the miser, and the vague fears that ever 
haunt the avaricious man when questioned ns to the 
amount and whereabouts of his resources— these were 
the influences which madePercival hesitate to plunge 
too precipitately into the transaction now submitted 
for his consideration. 

“ Well, sir, — are you prepared to negociate with us 
— or not?” demanded Perdita, after a short pause, 
during which the miser fldgetted nen'ously upon his 
chair. 

“ It ail depends, Miss— it all depends on the amount 
your noble friend requires,” he answered at length, 

“ The entire business is left in our hands,” said Mrs. 
Fitzhardinge ; “ and we wish to raise between five and 
six thousand pounds in the first instance ” 

“ Of which one thousand must be paid to-night,” 
added Perdita, “ as an earnest that the transaction is 
seriously entered into.” 

“A thousand pounds to-night!” cried the miser. 
“But how is that possible — even if I had the monej- 
in the house,” he asked, looking auxiouslj' around, 
and sinking his voice to a low whisper, — “ how is it 
possible, I saj’, since the young nobleman is not here 
to give me any acknowledgment ? ” 

“ This objection was naturallj- anticip.ited by us,” 
replied Perdita. “ Viscount Marston, instead of send- 
ing us the papers this evening, did us the honour to 
call personally with them ; and his lordship confided 
to me, — and to me alone,” added Perdita, with a rapid 
glance of triumphant meaning at her mother, — “ his 
note of hand for one thousand guineas.” 

“ I must congratulate j'ou, my dear madam,” ex- 
claimed Percival, addressing himself with a smile to 
the old woman, — “ I must congratulate j-ou on pos- 
sessing a daughter of the most business-like character 
in the person of Miss Fitzhardinge.” 

“ Then pray let us transact our present affairs in a 
business-like manner,” said Perdita, who was rapidlj' 
putting herself more forward in the matter, and propor- 
tionately throwing her mother into the back-ground : 
so that the old woman more than once bit her lip to 
lesfjain her rising choler; — but, remembering ithe 


terrific scene of the m ing, she saw no alternative 
save to allow her daughter to have her own way- 
trusting, however, to the chapter of accidents to re- 
store to her in the long run that paramount influence 
which she had lost. 

“Ton wish me to discount at once that note of hand 
for a thousand guineas?” said the miser, fixing his 
ej'cs admiringly on Perdita’s splendid countenance. 

“ Yes — as an earnest that j'ou are not prompted by 
mere curiosity to look farther into this most extra- 
ordinary', mysterious, and j’et easily understood affair,” 
replied Perdita. 

“ I will accede to j’our terms. Miss Fitzhai’dinge,” 
said Percival, after a few minutes’ deliberation, — “ pro- 
vided that the documents in your possession bear out 
your mother’s statements.” 

“ Place the monej’ on the table, sir,” returned the 
young woman, in her quiet though somewhat impe- 
rious manner ; “ and these papers,” she added, pro- 
ducing a sealed packet at the same time, “ shall be 
submitted to your perusal.” 

“ Good ! ” cried the miser. 

He then rose from his seat ; and, having once more 
cast a fimtive look aroimd him, as if it were possible 
for an intruder to secrete himself in a room fourteen 
feet by ten, and which the three inmates already 
nearly filled, he proceeded to open an iron safe that 
was fitted into a Idnd of cupboard in one corner. 
Thence he took forth a tin cash-box, which, when 
opened, revealed heaps of Bank-notes, and a large 
amount in gold. 

“There, ladies,” said he: “I have now convinced 
you of my ability to proceed farther in this transaction ; 
and it is your turn. Miss,” he added, looking at Per- 
dita, “ to take the next step.” 

“ Granted 1 ” was the reply ; and, opening the packet, 
she handed the several papers, which were properly 
classed and numbered, one by one to the miser, — re- 
ceiving back each before she gave him the next fol- 
lowing. 

Mr. Percival read the documents rvithout much 
emotion. His pecuniary avocations had blunted the 
sentiment of curiosity in his soul: he viewed the 
matter only in a business-light ; — and so long as the 
security was good, he cared not if all the highwaymen 
in the world should turn out to be noblemen in their 
own right. He thought of the profits that might 
arise from ministering to the extravagances, ns he 
supposed, of a young nobleman having excellent cer- 
tainties in the perspective; and it was not of the 
slightest importance to him how Mrs. Fitzhardinge 
.and Perdita had contrived to inveigle him into their 
meshes — how they' had gotten possession of the papers 
— or how the money raised was to be expended. 

“ This is completely' satisfactory as far ns it goes,” 
he said, retuniing to the young woman the last paper 
which she had placed in his hand. “The documents 
show that Eainford is the real Earl of Ellingham ; but 
there is no evidence to prove that your Charles Hat- 
field is his son.” 

, “ Vfe are well convinced of that fact,” said Mrs. 
Fitzhardinge. 

“Yes — 1 suppose it may be admitted,” observed 
Percival, who had not the least idea that Charles 
Hatfield had over passed and was stiU passing as the 
nephew of those who were really his parents. “ But 
there is still one question which must be fully cleared 
up; — and this is the legitimacy of the young man’s 
birth. If he be the lawfully begotten son of the rigbt- 
ful owner of the title and estates -of the Earldom — 




then is he the heir, be3-ond all possibilitj’ of doubt : 
but if he he illegitimate ” 

“ The idea is absurd,” interrupted Mrs. Fitzhardinge. 
“ There cau he no hesitation in declaring that Thomas 
Rainford and Lady Georgiana had ^een privatelj' 
married long before the man himself was condemned 
to death ; else wherefore .should she have exerted her 
interest to obtain a pardon for him at the hand of 
George the Fourth ? ” 

“I rcmemher the transaction,” said Percival; “and 
I have no moral doubt that all you tell me is perfcctl}- 
correct. Indeed, I am so well assured of it, that I 
have not the least objection to discount the note of 
hand, on condition that the defective evidence be 
supplied me before I am called upon to make further 
advances.” 

“Most certainly,” exclaimed Pcrdila. “Charles 
will give 3'ou everj' satisfactory proof of the validitj' 
of his claims. You require testimonj’ to show that 
he is the lawfully begotten son of those who now pass 
imder the name of Mr. and Lady Georgiana Hat- 
field 

“The certificates of i/iciV marriage and Ais birth,” 
said the miser. “ Where is the note of hand?” 

Perdita produced it ; and a little altercation then 
arose respecting the rate of discount. Mrs. Fitz- 
hardinge manifested a greedy anxietj' to conclude the 
bargain on the miser’s own exorbitant terms: but 
Perdita argued the point with him in a resolute man- 
ner. At last, however, an amicable understanding 
was arrived at ; and the miser was permitted to deduct 
seventj’-five pounds for the discount. Perdita received 
the amount which ho then told down upon the table; 
and the old woman’s features grew distorted with rage 
— a rage the more intense, because she was forced to 
restrain it — when she found that her daughter did 
not offer to tender her the guardian of the purse. 

But Perdita had that day asserted an empire which 
she was resolved to maintain — a domination which 
she was determined to grasp indivisibly. Without 
positively offending or irritating her mother by 
pointed and overt insult, she nevertheless had made 
up her mind to act as the mistress in all things ; — 
and thus had the punishment of the vile old woman 
already begun, even on account of the new schemes 
of wickedness which she h.ad set on foot. 

Having secured the precious packet of papers and 
the monc^- about her person, the beautiful Perdita 
rose from her chair, saj-ing, “ We maj' now take our 
, departure, mother.” 

“ One ivord first 1” exclaimed Percival, a sudden 
reminiscence sinking him : then, turning towards 
Sirs. Fitzhardinge, he said, “ Sly dear mad.am, I have 
some news to impart which I had almost forgotten in 
the absorbing nature of the business that has occupied 
us for the last hour,— news which will not a little 
astonish 3‘ou ” 

“ Then pray keep mo no longer in suspense!” ex- 
claimed Sirs. Fitzhardinge, Perdita’s conduct not 
having put her into the best of possible humours. 

“Just before you knocked at the door this night ” 

“ Well, well ?” ejaculated the impatient woman. 

“ A man was with me ” 

“ And that man ?” repeated Sirs. Fitzhardinge, gasw- 
ing for breath, as if she anticipated the repW. 

“ Was your husband 1” added the miser. 

A hideous expression passed over the comitenance 
of Sirs. Fitzhardinge,— an expression of mingled hate, 
apprehension, and rage ; and she staggered for a mo- 
ment as if she were about to fall. 


But subduing her emotions, she approached the 
miser, and said in a low, hoarse, grating tone, “ Does 
he know that I am in London? — is he aware that I am 
in England — passing b3'the name of Fitzhardinge ” 

“ Xo — no,” replied Percival hastil3’ : for he saw by 
the old woman’s manner that she would not thank 
him were he to inform her that he had made her hus- 
band acquainted with so many particulars concerning 
her. 

“You are sure — 3'ou are certain?” demanded she, 
breathing somewhat more freel3'. 

“Since Mr. Percival has already answered 3’ou 
satisfactorily, mother, wherefore require additional 
assurances ?” said Perdita, who was in haste to depart 
— for it was now waxing ver3’ late. 

“Because I would sooner meet one of those hideous 
snakes that I have seen in Australia, than encounter 
that man!” responded the old woman. “I know not 
wh3', — but I hate him — I loathe and abhor him ” 

“ Come along, mother,” interrupted Perdita, im- 
patientl3': “ Mr. Percival cares nothing about all 
this.” 

“ True ! but one word more, ” cried Mrs. Fitz- 
hardinge. “ Tell me, sir — is that man — my hmhand," 
— and the words appeared almost to choke her, — “ is 
he well off— or poor and wretched?” 

“ He seemed to bo very miserable,” answered the 
miser; — “ so miserable that he wished to obtain 
assistance from me 1 But I — I never give,” he added, 
after a moment’s hesitation. 

“ I believe you, sir,” remarked Perdita, a faint smile 
of contempt curling her haughty but beauteous lip. 
“ Now, mother, at last 3’ou are iead3’, I presume? ” 

“Allow me to light 3’ou to the door,” said Percival ; 
and, with a bow, he preceded the two females into the 
passage. 

He opened the front door, and Perdita, wishing him 
“good night” bounded forth first into the open air — 
for she felt relieved at escaping from the miser’s cheer- 
less abode :— her mother followed more slowly — and 
just as she passed b3’ Percival, who stood on the 
threshold officiously holding the candle, the light 
streamed f dl3’ on the countenance of the old woman. 
At that same instant Mrs. Dyer — the widow who 
lived at t.rc next house — was returning home from a 
neighbour’s ; and she caught a complete view of the 
face of Mrs. Fitzhardinge. It struck the good woman 
at the m micnt that she had seldom beheld such a 
repulsive, sinister countenance: hut she was accus- 
tomed to .sea strange-looking people visit the miser's 
abode;— and the circumstance therefore made no par- 
ticular impj'cssion on her mind. 

She merely said “ Good night, sir,” to the miser, 
and forthvith entered her own abode. 

Perciv.' I’s door closed at the same instant ; and IMrs. 
Fitzhardinge having overtaken her daughter, the two 
retract dtheir way to the City Road, whence they took a 
cab to SulTolk Street, 


CHAPTER CXXXIX. 

TUB MISEK ,\LONE Dt HIS UWELXING. 

HAtTKG carefully barren and bolted the street-door 
Percival entered the front room, and assured himscU/ 
thai the shutters were snfel3- fastened. 

F.c then returned to the back parlour ; and, seating 
hiniselfat the tiibl.e, proceeded to examine the con . 
te^;it3 of his cash-box. 
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He looked at tlio note o( hand winch lie had re- 
ceived that night, and which bore the signature of 
^farston — for, in compliance with the suggestion of 
Mrs. Fitzhardingc, the infatuated Charles Hatfield had 
signed the document with the name to which he 
believed himself to be entitled. 

The first sens.rtions of the miser, as he fixed his eyes 
on the “ promise to pay” at a specific date the sum of 
one thousand guineas, were of pleasure: for he (Calcu- 
lated the profit he liad derived from the transaction — 
and he flattered himself that ho had gained seventy 
guineas in .a single hour. 

“ And with so little trouble, too,” he muttered to 
himself. 

lint, in the next moment, a gloomy shade began 
to cross his countenance : for the thought stole upon 
him that perhaps he had acted too precipitately — that 
the women might have forged a number of papers to 
delude him — that, after all, there might be no such 
person in existence as Charles Hatfield, or Viscount 
Marston. 

" Pshaw ! ” he exchaimed emphatically, ns he en- 
deavoured to banish these unpleasant reflections from 
his mind ; “ it is all right— and I am a fool thus to 
yield to misgivings. Why should not Tom Rain j 
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be the rightful Earl of Ellingbam? Things mors 
strange and improbable have occurred in this world. 
And if he be really the elder brother of the nobleman 
now bearing the title, why should he not have a son 
who is the heir to thattitlc and likewise to the estates? 
Yc.s — ^j'es: it is all feasible enough 1 Besides, amongst 
those papers were the marriage certificate of the late 
Earl aiul Octavia Manners — and the baptismal cer- 
tific.ate of their child. Well, then — granting that 
tiiere is a Charles Hatfield, — or, in other words, a 
Viscount Marston, — what is less extraordinary than 
that so beautiful a creature as this Miss Fitzhardingc 
should have captivated the voung noble? She is a 
splendid girl — a very splendid girll Even in the 
plain garb which she wore this evening — a sort of dis- 
guise, no doubt — she looked truly bewitching. What 
eyes! — what a profile 1 — what teeth 1 — what hairl 
Ah 1 I wish that I was a young man now — that I had 
not these sixtj'-fivo winters on my head: I would 
even yet endeavour to rival Viscount JIarston 1 But, 
no— no: that were impossible! Those young girls 
are smitten with titles more than with money : and, on 
ray honour, Jliss Fitzhardingc will become the rank of 
Viscountess fullivell. She has thedignit}' — the stateli- 
ness — and yet the grace and elegance of a woman of 
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fasliLon! All'tliis, doubtless, must bo tliu work of 
nature : for whore could s!ie have become fainilbir with 
the manners and customs of tlm drawing-room ? Ah ! 
was not that a noise ? ” 

And the miser, liastily shutting up Iris cash-box, 
started to liis feet. 

lie listened — but all was still ! 

“ A false alarm,” ho murmured to himself — and re- 
sumed his seat. 

But the incident had completely disturbed the cur- 
rent of his thoughts which were flowing into a rtiore 
voluptuous channel than for years .and j’ciirs they had 
<lonc, — the beauty of Perdita Iiaving made a deep im- 
pression upon the mind of the miser, and for a few 
minutes weaned away his attention from the hitherto 
all-ab.sorbing gold that he worshipped so devotedly. 

And now that alarm, — ^tvhelhcr false or real, we 
cannot ns yet determine, — recalled his errant thoughts 
to the one engrossing subject : and carefully depositing 
his cash-box in the safe, he next secured the safe 
itself. 

The\i, having placed the kc}' in his pocket, he took 
the candle in his hand, and once more inspected the 
stioet-door — the shutters in the front-room — and the 
bolt of the back-gate. 

lie de.sconded into the kitchen, — that kitchen which 
no don.estic occupied, and the hearth of which so sel- 
dom sparkled or shone with blazing coal or wcod, — a 
eursed hearth which, even in the verj' midst of sum- 
mer, seemed choerless and cold! The area that gave 
light to the kitchen-window was strongly barred over: 
the window itself was likewise barred;— and the door 
opening into' tlic arca was well secured with bolls and 
chains. 

All these multiplied precautions were duly inspected 
hy the miser. Forgotten now was the imago of I'cr- 
dita : — gold — gold — his gold, — this w.as thcono absorb- 
ing idea 1 

No— not the only ouc ; for with the thought of pos- 
scs.shig gold is ever .associ.atcd the dread of losing it; — 
and at this mompnt tlio man’s mind was a prey to 
vague fears— undefined alnrm.s— gloomy misgivings. 

lie did not like that noiso which ho had heard : — it 
linunted liim like a spectre it was something tliat 
vreighed upon ids soul like lead. 

lie felt — ho l;now 'that lie was really alone in tliat 
jiousc, — .aye, and tliat tlio liouse w.as ioncly in situa- 
tion likewise: for lie could not count for aid, in case of 
need, on tlio elderly widow next door and her two or 
three poor female lodgers. Thus, the fact th.at there 
was a house adjoining did not detract from tlio sense 
of utter loneliness .awakened in his mind respecting his 
oivn abode. 

But avero not the bolts secure — the chain.s fastened 
—the bars all firm and strong? Oh! he had not 
spared his inoiicj' to obtain tlio hc.'st iron and the best 
avorl: avhen tlioso precautions avero miopted: and, since 
lie liad become a miser, ho had neamr paid a bill so 
cheorfiilly as that avhich tlio defences of his dwelling 
had incurred. 

yc 3 . — the bolts wire secure — the chains were aamll 
fastened— and the bars were .all firm and strong and 
yet I’crcia-al avas not at ease in ills mind. 

That unknown, uii.accountablo noi>c had alarmed 
liiin. It av.as a noise the imtiiro of avhidi lie could 
scarcely explain to himself, — nor avliether it had oc- 
curred insido or. outside tlio house. : no— nor avlictlicr 
it avere the cie.aking of timber— or tlio shaking of the 
shutters- or the sound of a human voice .spc.ahing 
kiw, lioarsc, and in a disguised tone. 


Having cona'inced himself that all aa’as secure in 
the kitchen and the little scullery at the back, Pe’reival I 
once more ascended to his hack parlour. Hp looked ] 
at his avatch, and found it aa-as lialf an hour past mid- 
night : — still he felt no inclination to sleep 1 V.aguo 
and oppressia’o fears continued to liaunt liim; — and 
the more he essayed to avrestlo avitli his reflections, tin 
more intolerable did they become, — till at last horribJi 
ideas aa-cro forced upon his imagination, — of how misen 
had been murdered for their gold— lioav their blood 
had been poured out even on the very trcasure-ciiests 
to avhich they clung aadth rtesperato tenacity aa-hile the 
hloaa's of the assassins rained doaam upon their heads 1 

Of all these things ho thought; and his brain ap- 
peared to whirl. Ho cast his eyes around: objects of 
terror seemed to encounter them in all directions— for 
his fevered, excited imagination conjured up the most 
bonifying phantoms. 

Suddenly taking his head ns it averd in his hands, 
aiid pressing it violently, he exclaimed aloud, “Perdi- 
tion take this coavnrdly nervousness I B’liat have I 
to fc.ir to-night— more than any other ? I need rest- 
repose— slumber;— and avhen I aavako in the morn- 
ing, I shall laugh at nj-self for Iho absurd terrors to 
aadiich I have yielded now! ” 

Taking the light in his hand, he avas about to quit 
the room and seek his clinmhcr up stairs, when a 
sound, ns of the hack door sloavly opening, fell upon his 
cars;— and so great was the alarm avith avhich this 
circumstance filled him,— striliing him ns it were will 
a sudden paralysis,— that he lot the candle fall upon 
the flour — and the light avns immediately extin- 
guished. 

Tlicn there avna the rush ns of a man tip tlic stairs 
lending from the hack door to the parlour and in 
another moment Percivnl avns assailed in the darlc, 
and in a desperate manner. A hcaa-y bloaa-, as avith a 
bludgeon, felled him to the gromul,— not quite stun- 
ning him, but so far deprianng him of his pliyslea. 
energies that lie could not even cry out. But he 
grasped the murderer by the throat ; and a short 
struggle ensued. The assassin, liuavover, aa-a.s armed 
avith the determination, if not avith the strength, of a 
demon; — and, dashing the miser back on the floor 
again avith all his force, he seized the bludgeon and 
aviehlcd it avith such fearful eflcct, that in a foav in- 
stants the a-ictim lay motionlciis and silent benc.ath 
him I 

This fearful crime avas accoin])li.‘:licd in tlio dark 
ami yet the mnnlcrcr appeared not to bo afraid — not 
to lose his presence of miiui. It avould also seem that 
he aa'a.s acquainted with the nook avlicre the miscr’.s 
gold aaas concealed: yes— cavn circumstances more 
minute still aaerc known to liim. I’or, stooping down, 
and p.assiiig his Imnd oa’cr the corpse, he felt in the very 
jiocket avliere Percia-al had placed the key of the cup- 
board enclosing the iron safe ; — and then, groping liL' 
avay to that cupboard, he opened it, — opened likeaa-isu 
the iron safe, — and droav fortli the tin case containing 
the miser’s gold and bank-notes. Breaking open the 
lid of tlio box, the mUcre.ant secured all the coin, 
notes, and papers about bis person, and then stole .aw.ay 
from the dwelling hy means of the back-gate, tvliicii 
lie closed behind him. 


At half-past .seven o’clock in the morning, Mrs 
Dyer knocked at the door of the miser’s house, and 
was somewhat surprised when, five minutes having 
elapsed, liar summons remained unanswered. 
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“ I'crhaps he lias over-slept himself,” she muttered 
to herself: “ I tvill come back again presently;” — and 
the woman returned to her own abode. 

But something like a misgiving had stolen into her 
mind, — a vague and indefinable fear — a presentiment 
against which she could not wrestle. A gloom had 
fallen on her spirits : she was in that humour when 
people who arc in any way superstitious, expect bad 
news. Hot that she had hoard any noise in the codrse 
of the night, or that she had any motive for suspicion : 
— the feeling that oppressed her was excited by no 
accountable and intelligible cause, — unless, indeed, it 
were" that during the five or six years she had waited 
upon Sir. Percival, this was the very first occasion on 
I which she had failed to find him already up and 
I dressed, and ready to admit her at a stipulated hour. 

Ilavilig performed a few domestic duties in her own 
1 house — but in a strange manner, as if she scarcely 
knew wbat she was doing, — Sirs. Dyer returned to the 
miser’s front- door, at which she knocked ag.iin. 

I But again there was no response : all was silent, 
j The widow-ivoman was now seriously alarmed ; and, 

j hastening back into her dwelling, she informed her 
female lodgers that she could not make Mr. Percival 
hear next door, and was afraid something had hap- 
, pened. The three women, to whom these observations 
I were addressed, accompanied her to the miser’s house ; 
j and as alt witliin vras stili silent as the grave, they I 
proceeded round to the back-door with the intention 
j of looking in through the window shutters, which, as 
j we have before st.itcd, were perforated with many 
, heart-holes. But Mrs. Dyer first happened to trj' the 
I back-gate, and, to her surprise, found it unfastened. 
She and the other women then entered the house; and 
their attention, now rendered keen bj* dark suspicions, 
was immediately attracted to the fact that the part of 
the door-po.st into which the bolt of the b.ick-gato fitted, 
Ii.ad.been cut nway,/rom the outside, in such a manner 
that it was an easy affair to slide back the bolt. The 
females beheld this ominous appearance with dismay; 
— but how shuddering were the loolis of deep appre- 
hension which they rapidly and silently exchanged, 
when they likewise noticed an old piece of iron still 
sticking in the lock, — a sure indication of that lock 
h.aving been picked, also from the outside ! 

Had either one of th'o women now manifested tho 
least hesitation to proceed, tho others rvoiild have 
gladly followed the example to retreat. But, huddling 
all together — and in deep silence — they slowly as- 
cended the stairs leading to the back parlour. 

The door of this room was half open; and as the 
widow endeavoured to push it farther back still, it 
w'as stopped by something that evidently was not a 
table nor a chair, — no — nor aught made of wood. 

The women slowly entered tho parlour: — and then 
their tongues wore suddenly loosened — and piercing 
shrieks burst from their lips. For tho prismatic light 
which streamed through tlic heart-holes of tho closed 
shutters, played on tho smashed, gory, .and disfigured 
countenance of the murdered man 1 
Terror for a few minutes rooted to the spot the spec- 
tatresses of this horrible spectacle : — and, clinging — 
hanging to each other, they remained gazing, in 
terror and dismay, on the remains of him whom they 
had all seen alive and in health on the preceding day ! 

At length the female who was nearest to the door 
seemed suddenly to recover the use of her limbs; and, 
with another ejaculation of horror, she fled precipi- 
tately, — her companions following her with a haste 
which seemed to indicate that they were afraid lest 
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the murdered man should stretch forth his hand and 
clutch the hindermost by tho garments. 

Oh ! what terrors are inspired by the cold— inani- 
mate — powerless remains of mortality ! And yet men 
of tho strongest minds have had their fears in this | 
respect;— and heroes who would Imve faced a serried 
rank bristling with bayonets, or hunted the sav.aga i 
tiger in tho jungles of Hindoostan, have feared to re- 
main alone with tho corpse of a fellow-creature! 

Full soon was tho dreadful rumour spread through- 
out the neighbourhood that tho miser Percival had 
been murdered during the night ;— and tho police were 
speedily upon the spot. 

The dead body indeed presented a hideous spectacle 
to the view: — the countenance was so disfigured as to 
defy recognition; — and tho skull was fractured in 
several places. B3* the side of the corpse lay a hea\’y 
stake; and, as it w.is covered with Wood, and some of 
the hair from the murdered man’s head was sticking 
to it, there was no difficult}' in pronouncing it to have 
been the weapon used by the assassin. The candle- 
stick was found on the floor close by ; — the cupboard ' 
.and the iron safe were open ; — and the tin-box, emptied 1 
of its contents, was stumbled over by one of the 
officers. 

Hot the slightest suspicion could possibly bo attached 
to tho widow-woman or her lodgers occupying tho ad- 
jacent house;- but they were necessarily questioned 
by the inspector, with a view to elicit any particulars 
that might aid tho officers of justice in sifting tho 
most mysterious and honiblo affair. 

Mrs. Dyer stated th.at she had heard no disturbance 
during the night ; and her lodgers all made a similar 
' declaration. 

“I passed the evening with a neighbour,” said tho 
widow, naming tho friend at whoso house she had 
supped; “and I returned home about half-past eleven 
o’clock. Mr. Percival was at that moment faking 

leave of some visitors at his own door : and Oh ! I I 

remember now,” exclaimed Mrs. Dyer, a sudden 
thought strildng her,— “ there were two women— one 
apparently young, if I mightjudgo by the hasty glimpse 
I caught of her figure— for I did not see her face, ns 
slio was standing by tho gate opening into the 
road ” 

“And tho other woman? ” demanded tho inspector. 

“ W.as old and very ugly,” retm-ned the widow. “ I 
s.aw her counicnanco plainly enough; for the light 
which Mr. Percival held, streamed full upon it ;— and I 
thought at tho moment that I had never in my life 
beheld such a repulsive— horrible-looking creature. I 
was really frightened — there nws something so un- 
pleasant in her looles.” 

“And was any man with them?” enquired tho 
ofllcor. 

“ No : the tw'O ivomcn were alone. They took leave 
of Mr. Percival, and, I suppose, went away. At all 
events, I know that ho closed his door just at tho same 
moment that I shut mine. I said ‘ Good night ’ to him : 
and that was the last time I saw the poor gentleman 
alive.” 

“It is highly important,” observed the inspector, 
“that we should find out those two women of whom 
you speak — as they weic, to all appearance.s, tho last 
persons who were with tho deceased ? ” 

Mrs. Dyer then gave as accurate a description as 
she could of tho personal appearance of the old woman 
whose countenance had struck her as being so repul- 
sive and sinister ; — and the inspector, having left a 
couple of olficers on the premises where tho crime had 
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oeen committed, departed to acquaint the Coroncnvitli 
^lie dreadful occurrence. 


CIIAI'TLIt CXL. 

FRESH SCI;NES ASD MORi: TROURI.l.S AT IIOJIE. 

While the discovery of the assassination of the old 
miser was being made in l*cn tun vilie, as just related, 
a scene of some interest occurred simultaneously at the 
mansion of the Earl of Kllinglnun, in Pall Rlall 

Charles Hatfield had risen early, after having passed 
a restless night ; and, his toilette being completed, he 
was just meditating— unpleasantly meditating on the 
demeanour that it was proper for him to assume at 
the breakfast-table,— when the door opened, and his 
father entered the chamber. 

The young man had not encountered his parents 
since the dispute of the preceding morning : he had pur- 
posely avoided them throughout the day— not appear- 
ing at the dinner-table, and absenting liimself likewise 
from the usual family meeting at the supper-hour. He 
therefore felt himself somewhat disagreeably situated, 
— being totally unprepared to meet his father, and 
having decided on no definite course to pursue with 
regard to him. 

“My dear son,” said Mr. Hatfield, approaching .and 
taking the young man’s hand, “ it is neces.'ary that 
we should have an immediate explanation. 1 niindc 
to the occurrences of ycslorday morning; and I regret 
that you should have adopted the unusual course of 
absenting yourself throughout the day ” 

“ I relumed home between seven and eight Inst eve- 
ning,” interrupted Charle.-, hastily, but not disrespcct- 
fully. 

“I am aware of it,” said Mr. Hatfield, fixing his 
eyes upon his son in a penetrating manner. " Hut you 
only remained in the house a few minutes .and, 
having visited your chamber, you hurried away again. 
Were you afraid to encounter your parents? llemcm- 
ber, Charles, if you felt that your conduct of the morn- 
ing had been undutiful and improper — nay, I will even 
BUY emit, towards us— yet a single word expressive of 
contrition would have made us open our arms to re- 
ceive you.” 

“ You denounce my behaviour as cruel towards j'ou," 
exclaimed Charles : “ but did you not first provoke 
me, father?- did you not call me harsh names? And 
if, in return, 1 complained of what I considered to be 
the unnatur.al conduct of my parents toward me ” 

" Wherefore thus pertinaciously endeavour to pene- 
trate into those secrets which, for good and salutary 
reasons, your parents keep concealed from you? ” de- 
m.andcd Mr. Hatfield : “ for I presume that you .allude 
to the fact of our still desiring that 3-011 should pa.ss 
as our nephew.” 

“ Y'ou have assured me that I am legitimate — th.at 
there is no stigma upon m.v birth,” cried Charles ; 
— “then wherefore not acknowledge me ns 3-our.son? 
You claim from me the duty of a son — and 3-ct you 
deny mo the title! And .again I must remind you, 
father, that to an accident alone am I indebted for 
the knowledge of m3' birth !” 

•• I would ask you, Charles,” said Mr. Hatfield, in 
a serious and impressivo lone, “what all this has to do 
with the proposal of marriage that 3-ou made to 
Lady Frances Ellingham : for it was on this point 
that our dispute commenced 3-csterdn5’ morning. Am 


I to suppose that m3’ son, being unwilling to con- 
tract an alliance so honourable to him, seeks other 
grounds whereon to base his design of flying in the 
face of his parents ? — am I to conclude that, being 
resolved to thwart us in this — our dearest hope, 3’ou 
seize upon another and ignoble pretext to justify your 
rebellion against us 1 ” 

“Xo — ten thousand times Not” exclaimed the 
3-oung man, crucll3’ hurt by these suspicions. “ In 
the first place, I do not love Lady Frances Ellingham 

otherwise than as a brother may lovo a sister ” 

“Because,” interrupted Mr. Hatfield, fixing his 
e3’cs sternly upon his son, — “because 3’OU have formed 

some connexion of which you are ashamed ” 

“Ah!” cried Charles, starting violcntl3-. “ Has my 
father acted the spy upon me? ” 

“Listen,” s.aid Mr. Hatfield, to whoso countenance 
the indignant blood rushed as his son thus inaolentl3' 
addressed him : but he chose to controul his feelings 
— and he succeeded: “listen, Charles — and then de- 
ride whether 3-00 ought to judge me so harshly. 
Y'our conduct of 3-cstcrda3’ morning towards your 
mother .and myself was of such an extraordinary — 
unaccountable — distressing nature, that 3-011 cannot 
blame me if I resolved to discover the motives that 
had actuated 3-011. In this determination I ivas fixed 
1)3- 3-our protracted absence throughout the 603- — your 
stealthy return in the evening — ^3’our short visit to 
3-oiir oivn chamber — 3'our avoidance of all the inmates 
of this house — and 3-0110 hasty and also stealthy de- 
parture again. I confess, then, that I followed you 
last evening ” 

“ You followed me, father?” repeated Charles, in a 
low, hoarse, and hollow voice. 

“Y'es — I followed 3-011 to Siiflolk Street,” continued 
Mr. Hallicld, with a firmness and a cool determina- 
tion of tone and manner which ho hoped would over- 
awe the rebellious young man : “ and, on inquiiy in 
the neighbourhood, I learnt that at the house w-h’ich 
3-011 entered, dwells a very beautiful young Iad3-. 
Xow, 1 give 3-0U 1113- honour, Charles, that I asked no 
more — was told no more tlian tliis one fact. I have no 
desire to become acquainted with the liaisons of my 
.‘■on : — indeed, I linow that 3-oiing men will be — what 
shail we call it? — ffny, if 3-011 will. All I rvished to 
a-'ccrlain was whether tlicro were any grounds for sup- 
posing that 3-011 had formed a connc.xion which 3-011 
111.13- believe to have lore for its basis, and which in- 
duced 3-ou 3-c3terda3- morning to refuse the fulfilment 
of i-oiir own oficr to Liid3- Frances Ellingham.” 

“F.allier,” said Charles Hatfield, scarccl3’ able to 
restrain an outburst of indignation, repro.acli, and 
bitter recrimination, — in wliieh, bad ho allowed that 
torrent of feelings to force n vent, .all that ho knew ol 
his family and tlicir secrets would have been revealed, 
or rather proclaimed, in no measured terms; — "father,” 
he said, forlunatcl3- subduing tlie evil promptings of 
the moment, — “ I have listened to you witli attention 
— Ihoiigli not avillioul impatience. Y’estcrda3’ 3-ou 
reviled me — 3-011 licnpcd bitter reproaches upon me — 
3-011 menaced mo avitli disinlierit.ancc; tlien, in the 
evening, 3-011 enacted tlie sp3’ upon 1113- actions — a-ou 

watched mo— 3-011 fullov.-cd mo ” 

“ It avas m3- dut3’ — and a most painful one, I can 
assuio 3-011,” intcrnipled Mr. Hatfield, alarmed b3- the ^ 
str.aiigc — the ominous coldness that characterised his 
son’s tone and manner. 

“Y'our duty!” ejaculated Charles, now speaking 
avith an indignation tliat burst forth m frightful con- 
trast avitli the unnatural tranquillit3- on avhich it so 
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abrnptly broke; “and Tvliereforo have yon not per- 
formed your duty in all things? Duty, indeed ! But 
know, father, that there are other duties to fulfil than 
merely playing the part of a spy on j'our son’s actions : 
— there are snob duties as giving him his proper name 
— allowing him to assume his just rights — and placing 
him in that social position which he ought to occupy! 
You menace me with the loss of fortune, father? — 
Oh 1 you know how vain and ridiculous is this threat 
— and how it aggravates the wickedness of all your 
former conduct towards me ! I am no longer a child 
to he held in leading-strings — no longer a silly senti- 
mentalist who, through maudlin and mawkish feelings 
of a false delicacy, will consent to have my nearest and 
dearest interests trampled upon — my privileges alto- 
gether withheld — my rights cruelly denied me ! You 
have played the mysterious too long, — ^youhave enacted 
the cruel and unnatural until endurance has become 
impossible ; — and now you would assume the part of the 
absolute dictator — expecting to find me still a pliant, 
docile, grovelling shave, — without spirit — avithout 
courage — without even the common feelings of a man ! 
But you are mistaken, father: — and if t have thus 
been driven to tell you my mind, yon have onl 5 ' your- 
self to reproach, for so'distressing — so painful a scene !’’ 

Thus speaking, — and before his father had so far 
recovered from the amazement into which this volley 
of words threw him, as to be able even to stretch out 
a hand to retain him, — Charles seized his hat, and 
rushed from the room. 

In less than a minute the front-doer of the house 
closed behind him j and he hurried on, like one de- 
mented, to Suflblk Street. 

But before wo accompany him thither, wo must 
pause to explain the effect which this scene had upon 
his father. 

Indeed, Mr. Hatfield was struck with an astonish- 
ment so profound — a bewilderment so complete, that 
his heart seemed as if it were numbed against pain. 
Ho could not comprehend tho drift of Charles’s pas- 
sionate address, — othonviso than ))y supposing that 
tho young man required to bo recognised ns a son, 
and not as a nephew. For it did not — as, in fact, it 
could not — for a single moment enter Mr. Hatfield’s 
head that Charles had discovered all the occurrences 
of former years, and that ho had thence drawn the 
false and fatal inference that he — this same infatuated 
young man — was tho heir to the proud title and vast 
estates of tho Earldom of Ellingham. He therefore 
saw in his son’s conduct only the rebellious spirit of 
an individual who, having formed a connexion of which 
he was most likely ashamed and which he knew to 
bo improper, endeavoured to meet his parents’ re- 
proaches with recriminations, and seize upon the least 
shadow of an excuse or pretext for resisting the 
paternal authority. 

When reflection thus diminished the wonderment 
which Mr. Hatfield experienced at the behariour of 
the young man, pain and sorrow succeeded that first 
feeling. Indeed, the unhappy father was cruelly em- 
barrassed: ho knew not how to act. Charles was of 
that age when, — oven did circumstances permit Mr. 
Hatfield to acknowledge that ho really was his son, — 
no legal authority could be exercised, nor constraint 
practised ; and ho felt assured that any farther at- 
tempt to interfere with him in the connexion which 
he had formed, would only aggravate the irritability 
of the wrong-headed young man. 

'Then again, it was impossible to abandon him thus 
tc courses which might hurry him on to utter ruin ; — 
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and moreover, tho Lady Frances Ellingham had been 
so cruelly trifled with, that an explanation with her 
parents became absolutely necessary. 

Now was it that Mr. Hatfield cursed the hour when 
he had been induced to leave Italy, and return to 
England on this visit to his half-brother — a visit 
which the Earl had by letter urged him to pay, and 
to which he had assented in full confidence of tho 
complete safety of the step. 

Bewildered with the variety of his conflicting 
thoughts, and feeling the necessity as well as recog- 
nising the propriety of consulting the Earl, Mr. Hat- 
field repaired to the library, whence he despatched a 
message to the noblem.in requesting his lordship to 
join him there as speedily as possible: — ^for it still 
wanted upwards of half-an-hour to the usual break- 
fast time. 

The Earl of Ellingham was just issuing from his 
chamber when the message was delivered to him ; and, 
immediately apprehending some evil news, he hastened 
to the library, where he found his half-brother pacing 
up and down in an agitated manner. 

Mr. Hatfield, without any disguise, hesitation, or 
circumlocution, immediately unfolded to the Earl all 
that had taken place, both on that and the preceding 
day, in respect to Charles; — and Arthur listened with 
emotions of mingled pain, astonishment, and appre- 
hension. 

“ Much as it would have delighted me,"’ he at 
length observed, “ to witness the union of my daughter 
and your son, Thomas, I cannot for a moment recom- 
mend that the young man’s inclinations should be 
forced. Such an union seemed necessary — almost im- 
periously necessary under the peculiar circumstances 
in which we are placed. While you, the elder brother, 
renounce the title which is your just right — I, the 
younger one, have long borne it and bear it still ; — 
though, heaven knows that I value it indeed but 
little However,” added the Earl, interrupting him- 

self hastily, — “ I was about to observe that, situated 
as we thus are, it appears but natural and proper that 
your son should receive a positive and acknowledged 
admission into the family by means of an alliance 
with my daughter. And she, poor girl — she loves 
him,” continued the nobleman, his voice faltering; 
“ and ho has actedunwisely — to use no harsher term — 
in declaring .an attachment which he does not feel, 
and making a proposal which he cannot accomplish.” 

“ I am at a loss how to act I ” said Mr. Hatfield. 
“My Godl” ho cried, in a tone expressive of deep 
feeling, “ am I over to be the means of giving annoy- 
ance and ve.xation to you, my dear Arthur, — ^you, who 
have been so kind and generous a friend to me? ” 

“Not on ih's account must you distress yourself, 
Thomas,” returned tho Earl, emphatically: “you are 
not responsible for the wayward humours of your son. 
But surely this sudden manifestation of a rebellions 
disposition on his part, c.annot arise wholly and solely 
from the connexion which you believe him to h.ive 
formed. Have you enquired concerning the character 
of the women — the mother and daughter — ^whom he 
visits in Suflblk-street? ” 

“No; I contented myself with ascertaining that 
at tho nouse which I saw him enter, there is a young 
lady of very extraordinary beauty.” 

“ And are you convinced that Charles has learnt no- 
thing relative to the events of former years — nothing 
calculated to diminish ” 

“I understand you, Arthur,” said Mr. Hatfield, see- 
ing that his half-brother hesitated: “ you would ask 
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whether I have any reason to believe that ho has learnt 
anght which may have a tendency to diminish the re- 
spect he had until within these two davs past main- 
tained towards his parents? On this head I am of 
course unable to answer 3 ’oh positis-clj*: but mj' im- 
pression is that ho is as much as ever in the dark re- 
lative to the dread occurrences of the past. Indeed, 

how can ho have possiblv learnt a single fact ” 

“ Ma^' not the di-.covcrj' that he is3’ourso)i, and not 
3’our nephew, have induced him to seek for farther in- 
formation^ enquired the Earl of Ellingham. “May 
not some sentiment of ardent curiosit3’ have been 

awakened within him ” 

“But 3vhcre could ho address himself to this task of 
raising the veil from the ni3'storics of b3'-gonc 3'ears — 
even if ho have the slightest ground to .suspect that 
such mysteries do exist? ” demanded Mr. llatficld, in- 
ten'upting the Earl. “ To wliat source could he repair 
for the means of elucidation? ” 

“I know not: and 3’ot — I am now impressed avith 
Eu.spieions of a most unpleasant nature,” obseivcd the 
Earl. “ It i.s ver3’ essential that some immediate .step 
should be taken to redeem this lino 3'oung man from a 

career of error— perhaps of depravity ” 

“Oh I yes— yes 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Hatfield. “My 
Godl if the sina of the father be in this case visited 
.upon the son, life will become intolerable to me! — 
Eather would I at once have a full and complete 
understanding ivith Charles,— tell him all— j-cs, all,— 
reveal to him who I rcall3’ am — ojieu to him tho means 
of a complete retrospection, embracing ell 1113’ sad 
hislorv, — and thett throw m3’sclf on his mcrc3' — im- 
ploring him at least to have pit)’ upon his innocent 
mother, if not on me who am so guilty! ” 

“Mo — no, Thomas: this humiliation mas’iiotbe!’’ 
ejaculated the Earl. “ For if, as yon believe, 3’our 
son has at present no buspicion of the p.ast, it would 
30 madness to malic unncce«<ar3’ revelations.” 

“I am bewildered— crttelly pcrplc.xed: I know not 
how to act!” cried Mr. IIiitQeld. “Oh! if 1 were 
confident that ho has no such su.siiicions— that he 1ms 
learnt or surmised nothing calculated to diminish the 

rc.spcct due to his mother and myself ” 

“ IIow can ho have fathomed the obscurity which 
hangs over your former life? ” demanded the Eiirl. 
“.iVnd as to supposing that he could, by .any po.-.Mble 
means, obtain oven tho shadow of an idea of your real 
birth and parentage ” 

“No: for tho p.aiicrs— those important p.apcr.s which 
I gave you year.' ago, and which I rciiucstcd you to 
destro)’, — those paper.-, I ray," exclaimed Mr. Hat- 
field, “ could alone make such important revelation:! 
to my’ son : and, thank heaven ! they arc not in 
existence.” 

“ Bly dear brother,” returned tho Ear! of Ellingham, 
taldng Mr. Hatfield’s band, and apc.aking in a very 
serious tone, “I must frankly and honestly inform 
you that tlioso papers have noi been destroyed. At 
tho same time, they Imvo been kept in a pl.aco of per- 
fect security — a secret rcccss known only to my- 
self ” 

“And wherefore were not such d.angcroiis docu- 
ments burnt— annihilated! ” asked Mr. Hatfield, in a 
reproachful tone. 

“ I dared not ]ierform a deed which would argue so 
much selfishness on my ji.irt,” replied the Eail of 
Ellingham, now speak.ng with a strong cinpliusis— 1 
tho result and impulse of his generous, lofty, honour- 
able feelings. “ So long as those papers remain iu 
existence, you, my dear brother, can at any mouieiit 


say to me, • I repent of the step which I tooh in re- 
nouncing mg just rights and privileges : and I noxv 
claim r/ico)..’- and should you at any time thus address 
me, it would only bo for me to produce the papers 
that establish 3’our claims.” 

“ Oh! Arthur, you are generous- even to a fault ! ” 
exclaimed Mr. Hatfield. “ You know— or, at least, I 
again assure you for the hundredth time, that not for 
worlds would I heap disgrace on a noble name bv 
daring to assume it! .Merciful heavens! shall the 
coronet vrhioh becomes you so well, bo snatched from 

your brows, and transferred to those of 

“Hush! Thomas— hush! this excitement is most 
unnecessary,” interrupted tho E.arl. “You must not 
blame me for tho motives which induced me to keep 
the documents ;— and now— if you w-ill have them 
restored to you ” 

“Yes— yes: give them to me, Arthur,” cried Mr. 
Hatfield, resolving to destroy the papers without 
farther doIa3’. 

“ You claim them— they are yoiir’s- and they shall 
at once bo returned into your hands,” said tho*noblc- 
man. “But I conjure you to act not hastily nor 
r.a.‘:hl3’ ” 

“ Year nothing, Arthur,” exclaimed Mr. Ilatfiold : 
“ but give mo the papers! There is no time to loso-^ 
tho ladies will bo ivaiting for us at tho breakfiirt- 
tnblc ” 

“ True 1 ” cjnciihitcd the Earl : and, approaching 
that shelf at the back of w’hich the secret recess was 
formed, ho s.aid, “Once every year Imve I inspccicd 
this well concealed depositor)' : once every 3’car havo 
I .abstircd myself that the precious dociinienis were 
b.afe;— and on those occasions, I havo cleansed them 
of the dust which even accumulates in a place that is 
aliuo.'t hermetically scaled.” 

As tho Earl thus spoke, ho took down from the 
shelf the books which siood immediately befure the 
rece.ss; and Mr. Hatfield, receiving tho volumes in 
his bands, placed them upon the table. MTiilc per- 
forming this simido and nlmoil mechanical act, his 
eye.s were suddenly attracted to tho name and date of 
one of tho books; — mid his looks were rivetted, as it 
were, on the words- “ Amiunl Register, 18 d 7 ." 

Eor tho nature of tho volume and the date of the 
year whose incidents it recorded, suddenly roviyed tho 
poigmancy of many bitter recollections, tho sharpnc.-s 
of which had been somewhat blunted by lime ; mid 
it was in a inoinont of strange nervousness— or 
idiiOTiicratic c.witvmcnt, that ho opened tho book 
which thus had aroused those painful memorie.-!. 

An ejaculation of horror — irroprc.-'-ible horror— es- 
caped his lips : for ho had lighted on tho verv page 
which coiit.aincd the account ofhis Kxsemion nUIorsc- 
mongcr Lane ; — and at tho very same inst.int a cry of 
mingled aiiiazenieiit and alarm burst from the Earl of 
Ellingham. 

“ Oh ! is this a mere accident ? " exclaimed Mr. Hat- 
field : “ or a w’arning ” 

“Merciful hc.avcn— the papers! “ ejaculated the no- 
blcm.an. 

“ A warning that my sou has seen this ? ” added 
tho uiih.appy lather, almost distracted with the idc.a. 

“Some miscreant has done this!” cried tho E.arl 
stamping his foot with rago: .and it w.as seldom ’that 
he thus gave av.ay to his passion. 

The brothers turiud towards each other— cxclian''- 
ing hasty glances of niiitiial and anxious enquiry. ° 
“Tho papers are gone I” said the E.arl, clasping his 
hands in despair. 
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“ Gone ! ” repeated Jlr. Hatfield, staggering as if liim on the previous day to visit him at the hour 
Btruch by a sudden hlon-. " And this book— this book,” -ivhcn, tnio to the appointment, he thus made his ap- 
he laltercd, lu a faint tone, “ was 'in the immediate pearanec. 

vicinity of the recess ! He who took the papers— might Villiers, perceiving at the first glance, that some- 
have read also — in that volume — the terrible ac- thing unusual was agitating Lord Ellingliam and Sir. 

count ” Hatfield, was about to retire, when the Earl, heckon- 

Slr. Hatfield could say no more: overpowered by ing him to advance, turned hastily round to his half, 
his feelings, he sank exhausted on the nearest seat. brother, and said in a hurried whisper, “We will eii- 
Tho Eari glanced at the open page which his half- trust this matter to 'Villiers; ho will conduct it with 
brother had indicated; and, obsen-ing the nature of less excitement than you and I; and, as ho knows 
the statement there recorded, he instantly compre- your secret ” 

iicnded the causo of Mr. Hatfield’s emotions, and also “Yes: — but all he docs know is that the Mr. Ilat- 

of tho suspicions which had suddenly seized upon field of to-day is identical willi the Thomas Kain- 
him. . ford of former times,” interrapted the Earl’s half- 

“Yes — yes: this book has been read lately,” said brother, also spe.aking in a low and hasty tone: “re- 
Arthur, in an excited and hurried manner : “ behold 1 member — he is imacquainted with aught of our family 

the corners of the covers have been recently injured, secrets — ignorant of the parentage of Charles ” 

Oh! my God! what docs all this mean? ” “Neither i.s it necessary that he should be made 

! It will bo recollected that on the momor.able night aequainted with all these facts,” interrupted Arthur; 

I when Charles Hatfield pursued his successful rcse.arche.s — but lc.ave the matter to me.” Then, turning to- 
i in the librara-, he had hurled .away from him, in his av.ards Clarence, lie said, “ My dc.ar Mr. Villiers, you 
r.agc and almost maddening grief, the volume that come most opportunely to render us an important scr- 
made such strange — such appalling revelations: and vice. Wc have cvciy reason to believe that Charles 
the violence of the action had so far injured the book, has formed an improper connexion with a young 
as to bend and graze tho corners of the binding, — the fcmalo of great beauty, residing with her mother in 
marks of the injury remaining clearly risible, .and the very h.and.somo lodging,'? in Sufibllc Street: we like- 
ichito interior of the leather being laid bare, and thus wise conclnde that no Is there at this present moment, 
proving how recently tho work had been used. Hasten thither, my good friend — demand an imme- 

“ Tho book has been read very lately,” murmured diate inten-iew with Charles — rmd tell him that ccr- 
Mr. Hatfield, in a masing tone; “ .and the papers have tain discoveries h.avo been made at home, in which 

perhaps been stolen lately ” he is deeply interested. In a ■word, compel him to 

“ Ves,’ e.xclaimod tho Earl ; “ for not a month has accompany you away from tho designing women ■who 

elapsed since I inspected that recess and found them have doubtless entangled hiin in their meshes ” 

safe.” “Nay: let us not judge hastily,” cried Slr.Hnt- 

“ Then ?rho could h.rvo done this?” cried Mr. Hat- field: “remember — I have heard nothing agrunst the 
ncld, starting from his teat, in a .sudden access of ex- character.s of these ladies; and it may ho a virtuous 
citsincnt sviiich svas accompanied by a return of and honc.st afi’ection, after all, that renders Charles 
moral and physic.al energy. “Oh I is it pos.sible that a visitor at their house. Lot Mr. Villiers, then, act 
Charles is tho author of all that seems so mystcrinns? tvith circumspection — and behave ■with tho stricle.st 
lias ho searched for the records of my e-arlicr life? — courtesy towards these ladies, should ho encounter 
has lie by accident discovered and purloined those them.” 

jiapers— those fatal papers ? ” “ Yes — but under any circumstances you must per- 

“Yes — it must bo he!” exclaimed the Earl: “for .smadc Charles to return with you immediately to Ibis 
did you not tell me that ho spoke of claims — and house,” said the Earl. “ Mr. Ilatficlil will acquaint 
rights — and privileges unjustly withheld, — and that you with the precise address of the lodgings in Sufi’olk 
he has harped upon what he termed the unnatunal Street — 

conduct of his parents in concealing from him tho The Earl'.s Imlf-brothcr mentioned tho number of 
secret of his birth? Thomas— my dear Thomas,” the dwelling to which ho had traced his son on tho pro- 
continued Lord Ellingliam, speaking in a lower — ceding evening;— adding, “ Tho n.amo of the ladies is 
more measured — and more impressive tone, “ I c.an see Fitzlmrdinge — .and I heard tliat tho daughter bears 
it all ! That young man has found out who you arc : the .singular denomination of Fcrdita." 
he h.as learnt that you are tho rightful heir to the “Pcrdital” cried Villiers, starting violently. "OhI 

honours and estates which I enjoy ;— and, believing if this be the case unhappy, lost Charles Hatfield!” 

himself to bo your legitimate son- according to tho ‘/Good hc.avsns! what mean yon?” demanded the 
assurance that yn\i were forced, for your wifc’.s sake, wretched father, rendered terribly anxious by tho.se 
to give him— tlic deluded, deceived Charles llatfiebl ominous rvord.s tliat fell on bi.s cars like a death-knell, 
fancies himself to be tbo lawful heir to the E.arldom!” “Two ladies— mother and daughter— dwelling to- 
You have divined the truth, Arthur ! ” cried Mr. gether— and the girl named Perdita,” mused Clarence 
Hatfield, his heart ■wrung to it.s vciy core by all the Villiers, not immediately heeding the earnest appeal 
maddening fears and torturing reflections which were of Mr. Hatfield: “yc.s — yes — it must bo theyl — my 
thus suddenly excited rrithin him. “Oh! wlnat aunt— my wretched, wretched aunt who has returned 
dreadful cmbarrnssmcnt.s— what frightful eomplica- from transportation— and her profligate but beauteous 
tions, will this ini.=ap\irehcnsicn entail on iny unhappy dmigiitcr!” 

ton—on you— on mo— on all who arc connected with “Ho you mean that Mrs. Slingsby who— j-cars .ago— 

n,I” you know to what I allude?” asked Jlr. Hatfield, in 

“There is not a moment to lose!” exclaimed Lord a hurried tone, .as he grasped Clarence violently by 
Ellingliam. “ We must hasten after this Infatuated the wrist. 

young man ” “Yes — I do nie.an that bad woman!” exclaimed 

At that moment the door oiioned ; and Clarence Vil- ATllier.':, who had now hecomo painfully excited in hra 
liora entered tho library — *'■" Earl having requested turn ; “ and 1 regret- Oh ! I regret to say that cno 
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has orongrjt over to England her daughter, whom re- wringing his half-brother’s hand in token of cordia, 
port mentions as an angel of beauty and a demon in assent to this proposition. ** I will even speak ns 

profligacy ” warily and cautiously ns I mavto my wife; — while. 

My God ! Mr. Villiers — save Charles — save my on your side ” 

Charles from these incarnate fiends!” cried Mr. Hat- “Oh! 1 must tell every thing to Georgiana,” said 

field. “ Or 1 mvself ” M*'- Hatfield : “ saspense and uncertainty would be 

And he was rushing to the door of the library, when intolerable to her. 1 shall now seek her for the pur- 
tbe Earl held him back, sai’ing, “No, Thomas— you pose of making a hasty but most sad. communication : 
must not go in this excited state ; let Tilliers take and then away in pursuit of the iugrate ! ” 
the affair in hand.” A quarter of an hour afterwards, the Earl of Elling- 

Jlr. Hatfield fell back into a seat, a prey to the most ham, Mr. Hatfield, and Clarence Villiers— all three 
painful— the most agonising emotions ; while Clarence equipped for their journeys— repaired to the noble- 
hurriedly departed to execute the commission en- man’s stables in the immediate vicinity of the man- 
trusted to him. sion ; — and thence they speedily issued forth, well 

The Earl now addressed himself to the task of con- mounted, and each taking a separate direction, 
soling his unfortunate brother-in-law; — and he had 

just succeeded in inducing Mr. Untfield to assume as — — 

composed a demeanour as possible, preparatory to 

their joint appearance at the brcalrfasf-table, when CH^VPTER CXLI. 

Clarence Villiers rushed into the room. 

Not a quarter of an hour had elapsed since his de- the mciiT. 

parture; — and this speedy return, together with his 

agitated manner, raised new alarms in the breasts of Uros breaking away from the presence of his father, 
the Earl and Mr. Hatfield. in the manner already described, Charles Hatfield 

“Thevare gone — fled — all three together!” cried hurried to the house in Suflblk Street; and bursting 
Villiers, 'throwing himself exhausted on an ottoman, into the room where Mrs. Fitzhardinge and Perditu 
and panting for breath. were seated at breakfast, he exclaimed, “ I have at 

"Gone!” repeated the miser-able father, survcyi.ig length thrown oil' all allegiance to my parents;— 
Clarence with eyes that stared wildly and unnaturally, and I must now act wholly find solely for my own 
“Yes— gone!’ said Villiers. “Ten minutes before interests.” 

I reached Sufi'olk Street, my aunt, her daughter, and “ Not altogether for your own, Charles- dear 
Mr. Charles departed in a post-chaise, which had been Charlc.s,” .said Perdita, fi.xing upon him a plaintive 
sent for apparently in conscquenco of some sudden and bnlf-reproacbful look, whicii made her appear 
plan : for the people of the house were previously ravishingly beautiful in his eyes, 
unacquainted with the intention of their lodgers thus “ No— not altogether for myself will I act,” he 
to leave so abruptly.” cried, embracing her temlerly : “ but for thee also, my 

“ But where tfas’ the chaise hired? and which road angel— yes, for thee whom 1 love— adore — worship!” 
baa it taken?” demanded Mr. Hatfield, now manifest- “ What has occurred this morning to render your 
ing an energy and dotennination that proved his lordship thus agitated?”’ enquired Mrs. I'itzbardinge. 
readiness to meet the emergency and adopt measures “ Oh ! a quarrel with my father,” e.xelaimcd 
to pur-suo the fugitives. Charles, who, in the enthusiasm of his blind devotion 

“ 1 sought for that information in vain,” returned to Perdita, bad forgotten the old woman’s presence. 
Clarence Villiers. “It appears that my aunt herself "Ho has played the part of n.sjiy upon me— be has 
went out to order the post-chaise; and that care was followed me to your dour— bo knows that I visit you 
taken not to allow the people of tho house any oppor- — and he will doubtle.ss endeavour to cause, a breach 
tuuity to converse with the post-boy.s. The rent and between us !” 

other liibilities wore all duly p.aid; and the landlady “ I.ct us depart hence — now — at a moment's w.arn- 
of the lodgings accordingly makes no complaint of iugl” cried Perdita. “ Ve have ample funds for the 
Uie women who have quitted her abode.” purpose. Last night a money-lender discounted your 

“What course do you intend to adopt?” linstdy note, Charles: and I have the proceeds safe in my 
demanded the Earl, lumitig to his lialf-brolher. mvu keeping.” 

" Order me your best horse to be saddled forth- •• Fortune favours tis, then ! ” s.aid the infatuated 
with,” said Mr. Hatfield; "and I will proceed in young man. “Yes— we will depart without delay: 
imrsuit of the runaways. ’Tis ten to one that I will wc will hasten to some retired place where we can de- 
obtain .some trace of them. Perhaps Sir. Villiers will liberate, fearless of interruption, on the course which it 
likewise mount liorse, and take the northern road.” will now be necessary for me to pursue.” 

“ While I shall do the same, and pursue a westerly " I will hasten to order a post-chaise,” observed Mrs. 
direction,” observed the Earl. Fitzliardinge. “ This t-ask had bettor be performed by 

“ Good : for it was mj' intention to choose the route myself— so that we m.ay leave behind us no trace of ! 
towards Dover,” added Mr, Hatfield, “ And now one the route wo shall have taken.” 1 

word more, Arthur,” be continued, tho moment Vil- “'I'lianks — a tliousand thanks, my dc.ar madam!” 

liers had left the room to give the necessary orders cried Charles : then, when the old woman had left the 
respecting the horses: “as it is probable that wc may room, ho caught Perdita in his arms and pressing hci 
recover and reclaim my self-willed son — and as, in fondly to his bosom, said, " My jiarents are resolved to 
that case, penitence on his part might induce you to force me into a marriage witli l.ady Frances Ellitig- 

forgive this absurd freak, so that the result m.ay yet ham — they would separate me from you ” 

bo favourable to our nearest and dearest wishes, — “Ob! Cliarlcs — were suclv a destiny in store for 
under all these circumstances, I .say, siifier not Frances me,” 8.aid Perdita, afierting to bo melted to tears. " I 
to learn aught disparaging to his character.” should not be able to bear up against the misfortuna 

“ 1 understand you, Tboinas," exclaimed the Earl. For on you are all my hopes now fixed.— to you Jiiiv 




1 given nij’ ]ieart — irrevocably given it ; — and vero 
you the veriest mendicant on the face of the earth, 
I vould never cease to love you as now I love !” 

“ Adored Perdita I” cried the young man, enrap. 
turod by the tender words and the encliauting 
manner of the syren, as lie strained her to his 
breast and imprinted a thousand kisses on lier 
brow, her cheeks, and lier lips. “ Oh ! never- 
never could I prove faithless to thee, my beloved 
Perdita ! Would that you wore mine indissolubly 
—that you were mine by tho rites of the Church 
and tho sanction of tho law; — for. then we might 
defy tho world to separate us !” 

“Would you have me renounco tho peculinr 
opinions which I have formed f” asked Perdita, 
her heart palpitating with joy— for the young man 
had thus, of Ids own accord, bronohed the delicate 
subjeet on which she longed to speak, yet knew not 
how to begin. “ Boeauso, if such bo your wish, my 
beloved Charles, I will make even tho sacriCco of 
my strongest prejudices to your heart’s desire—’’ 

“ Now, indeed, do Iknow that youlovomc, sweet- 
est-dearest girl 1’’ interrupted Charles, experienc- 
ing ineffable happiness at the idea of possessing 
tho beautiful Perdita on terms which would not 
render him ashamed of his connexion. “ Yes — yes ; 
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I do demand that sacrifice at your hands ; and, if 
you yield to my w-ishos in this respeet I shall re- 
ceive your assent ns the most eloquent— the most 
convincing proof of tho attachment you avow ! 

^oi'<it)Vor, Perdita— dearest, dearest Perdita 
—I shall bo 80 rejoiced to place a coronet on that 
fair brow of thine,— so proud to present thee to 
tho world ns my wife ! Never — never will enrap- 
tured liusband b.avo experiencod a triumph so 
complete a.o that which will bo mine, when I shall 
conduct thee — so radiant, so daszling in thy beauty 
amongst the Iriends whom the declaration of my 
rank will gather around me, — and when I shall in- 
troduce thee, adored one, as tho Viscountess 
Marston ! Yes — I shall indeed be proud of thee, 
my angel and now— will you not breathe tho 
word that is to promise mo all this triumph and 
aU this joy ?— will you not say, ' Charles, for thy , 
sake, Iwill accompany thca to the a'tar, and wed i 
ihcc according to the rites of the Protestant Qhnrch ' 
and the exigencies of the community.” 

“ Oh ! not for another instant can I hesitate, my 
bolored — my handsome — my generous Charles 
exclaimed the syren, casting her arms round his 
nock, and pressing him ns if in rapture to her glow- 
ing bosom : then, in tho sweetest intonations 
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of hor raolodions voice, she caiti, “ Yes— Charles, for 
thy sake, I vil! accompany f hco to the altar, and will 
wed thee according to tlie rites of the Protestant 
Uhm-ch and the usages of that society in wliicli we 
live ! ” 

“Xow am I supremely happy! ” cried Charles Ilat- 
neld, his tone and manner fully corroborating his 
words. “'lYo will repair to Paris, my beloved Perdita 
—for there we can bo united by the chaplain of the 
jjritish Embas-sj’ without an instant’s unneccssaiy de- 
lay ; and thence also can I write to iny father, solemnly 
and formally calling upon him to assert his right to 
the peerage which he has so long permitted his 
.roiinger brother to usurp. And in Paris mj' Perdita 

will be the cynosure of all interest ” 

" Oh ! yes— let ns visit that delightful city of which 
- have heard so much 1 ” interrupted the young 
woman, her ej-cs gleaming rcsplendcntiv with the 
pleasing sensations excited by the ide.i. “But I must 
now leave yon for a moment, to prepare for this sudden 
journej’ as in}* mother cannot be long before .she 
returns.” 

I erdita rose from the sofa, and hastened from the 
room, kissing her hand with plavful fondne.ss to her 
lover as slie crossed the thrc.shold. Even that .simple 
, action on her part excited tlic most r.avisliing feelings 
I in his soul ;— for ns she thus turned round for an in- 
' itnnt ere the door closed behind her. liis looks swept 
• all the fulness— all the contours— all the rich propor- 
lions of her voluptuous fonn,— while the morning 
Min-light, ro.sy from the lines of the hangings throngh 
I which it penetrated, shone on her beauteous cnnntcii- 
1 imee, giving .splendour to tlio lino large eyes, freslmc.ss 
I to tlic vermilion lips, and a halo to Jkt glossy hair! 

I She disappeared j and Charles, who had risen from 
I his seat simultaneously with herself, advanced to the 
I window. The street was quiet t— hut the sounds of 
I the tapitl vehicles ill Cockspur titrect met his cars 
and ho wondered ivhclher the posicliaiso were yet 
appr.-iaching the dwelling. 

Thi-s idea led him to ponder on tlic step ivliich he 
w.is about to take and a sciisatitm of sadness slowlv 
I ciept upon him, a< lie reflected timt liesvas on the 
(Miiut ol leaving Id** lioiiit'— abaiidttiiing his parents 
and fneiidt! llie lecolleetion of bis mother .smote 
liini— smote liini pan. fully ;— and yet lie liiit not seek 
by iiiwaril, siK-iit reasunnig t<i improve tliis bellir 
.-t.ilcof feeling, and .set upon it.s w.nriiings. Ko: — 

V. illi tliat pcrvcl■■ene^^ v.lueli so frcqiitiitly tliarac- 
ieii'Cs tlioso who arc on Ibc )ioint of adopting a 
I iiiea-uro svliicli they secretly know to be iiiiiidieioiis 
, ami unwisely prei ipitate — even ifiio worse, — liosoiiglii 
i.i 'opliistry ainl specious mental .argument an apology 
lor Ills coiidnet. .\g.iiii be reminded liimwlf that his 
parents bad aiteii immiliiriilly towards limi,— and 
that tlieir iiniform comliiet in this re-pect bad now 
been fulioivcd up by liarsbiie.ss, upbraiding^, meiineer, 
and c-vnoiomof, on the juart of his latber. Then he 
fea-ted liis imagiiKatioii witli tlie (lionghls of pos-ess- 
I mg 1 eidit.ai— 111 a few days slie wo’ihl be bis — irrevo- 
cably hi-!, — .and in .a m.aimcr wliieli would enable biiii 
j te pre-eig her proudly to the v.oilJ as bit wedded 
I wile. Erom this str.iiii of ui'alilation.s lie glided into 
I gloriou-, ptorgeoiis Mtiunt uf luturu grc.atiiess: — the 
words, “ .My Lord,” and " Voiir l.ordsldp,” only so re- 
cently addressed to him, souudeil like deiieioiis music 
111 his ears; — and Ids paiiitii] reflections averc subdued 
by the fcelitig.s of triuiiqdi now once more awakened 
within him. Love— amoition — liopc, — ail — all his 

Vearnings, all his cravings wee now on the point of 
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being gratified : ho should cast off that parental yoke 
which had laf tori}* weighed so heavily upon him ; — he 
was about to visit Paris — he w'ould appear as a Vis- 
count, and with a beauteous bride, in the sphere of 
fashion the most refined, elegance the most perfect, 
and civilisation the most consummate,— and he already 
fancied himself walking in the delicious gardens of the 
Tuileries, with Perdita — the obsen*ed of all observers 
— leaning fondly on his arm I 
These visions — sweeping like a gorgeous pageantry 
through his excited im.igination— brought him to that 
state of mind, in which all regrets were banished— all 
remorse was forgotten ;— and when Perdita returned to 
the apartment, ready attired for the journey, he flew 
toumrils her- he W’onnd his arms around her wasp- 
like waist, and pressed her enthusiastically to his 
bosom. • 

This was tlie first time that lie bad seen her in a walk- 
ing-dress; and ho tliouglit tliat she even appeared 
more ravisliingly beautiful tlian when in licr morning 
tUshnhilUt, or her drawing-room garb. The pink cr.apo 
bonnet, adorned with artificial flowers, set off lier fine 
countenance with such admir.ihlo cfrect:— the flowing 
drapery of tlie elegant smnmer-shavl mcimdercd over 
the proportions of the symmetrical form — developing 
eacli contour witli its wavj* undulations: — and the 
slraw-coloiircd kid gloves, fitting tightly to a fault, 
described the shape of the beautiful tapering fingers. 

You arc lovely beyond the loveliness of woman 1 ” 
murmured Ulmrlos Hatfield, surveying her with an 
ndmiralion the most unfeigned- fho most sincere. ' 

•‘.'Vnd yon, Clinrlcs — arc not yon my own hnnd- 
.«omc. dearly beloved Charles— so soon to be my bus- 
hand?” asked Pcrdlt.a. “ You said ju.st noiv that yon 
should bo proud to present me ns your wife to your 
friends :-Oh! I feel— ye--, I feel that I slmll also bo 
proud to bo so pre-ented. 3 Iy mind seems to have 
undergone a complete cliiingc since I made you that 
inomi-c to wed you at tlie altar!— and you must for- 
get, de.ar (.liarici!, that I ever wished it otherwise 1 ” 
Hallicld, for nil answer, impressed n burning kiss 
upon her ro.sy lips; — and the young woman’s eyes be- 
came soft and melting in c.xpression— voluptuous and 
languid with de.sirc. 

At ibis instant her mother returned, w^itlienn- 
noiincpmcnt tliat the post-chaise would be at the door 
111 le-.s than a qu.irtcr of an hour; and the old woman 
hastened to tlic bed-rooms to pack iqi the trunks. Her 
dauglit'T, V Iio I.ept tlic purse, then gave her the neces- 
sary money to liquidate all liabilitic.s due to the laml- 
hady of tlie house; and wliile this was being done, Per- 
dila pUed the gold andllimk-iiotcs in Cliarics's band, 
s.ayiii;r, “In the excitement of the morning's incidents 
I forgot to tender you this amount before.’ 

•• Henecfortli all that I have is your'.s eonallv, my 
beloved,” .--aid the young man, as lie seeiired'tl.u mone'v ! 
about bis per.-on. ' | 

The po'-t-cliaisc-and-fonr now appeared; and v Idle 
the trunks were being .strapped on to the vcliiele, | 

•Mrs. I’lUhnrdingo Miperintemled the procc-s, .ipj,;,. ' 

rently with the hurtling ollicioniness of an old woinaii ' 
of p.nrtien!iir Imbits, but in reality toprevent anyeom- 
mimic.-ition between the po.st-boys and tlie people of 
the dwelling;— fur she knew how inqui-itive lodgiiig- 
hoii.se keepers wcrcajit to be, and tliat i-ostilions ivero 
proportionately cuiumimicalivo. ,</' 

At length all the arraiigenienis were completed ;— 
Charles handed his Perdita into the vehicle- immi- 
fosted the same politcnc-s towards the old mother— 
and then entered it himself. Mrs. Eitzhardiiige had 
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placed Iiertelf with her back to the horses, on an im- 
perious sifpi from Perdita to that effect ; — ^so that the 
young couple were next to each other on the same 
feat. 

Tlie post-chaise rolled rapidly away from Suffolk 
Street, and passed down Whitehall towards West- 
minster Bridge. So long as the wheels rattled over 
the stones, but little conversation toot place inside 
the vehicle,— though Charles and Perdita conveyed to 
each other many tender assurances by means of the 
eloquent language of the eyes and the pressure of 
hands. When, however, the chaise emerged from the 
more crowded thoroughfares of the metropolis, and 
entered upon the Dover Koad, the travelling party 
were enabled to discourse at ease. 

The day was very sultry;— but the upper part of 
^he barouche was now thrown open ; and the speed 
at which they travelled, created a current of air that 
mitigated the intensity of the heat. However, Per- 
dita put up her parasol ; and as the facesof the happy 
pair were not very far apart, the silk canopy, circum- 
scribed though it were, shaded those fine countenances 
which really seemed made to be side by side with each 
other, — both being so handsome ! 

For a short time the conversation was general 
amongst the three : — gradually, however, Mrs. Fitu- 
hardinge was, as it were, excluded from its range — 
not rudely so, — but because it became of a fonder 
description between the young gentleman and her 
daughter;— and then it languished somewhat, inas- 
much as the old woman was a restraint upon them. 

At lengtli there was a pau.se altogether; but still 
Charles and Perdita felt no weariness in each other’s 
society They gazed on each other — drinking draughts 
of lo\’e in each other’s looks, — and often pressing each 
other's hand.s 

For Perdita really loved the young man, — ^loved 
h'un witli a deep and ardent affection, of which how- 
ever sensuaiity formed no inconsiderable portion. 
Novertlieics.s, she did love him after the fashion of 
her own heart; — and thus to some extent the snarer 
bad become ensnared ! 

It was in a humour of melting ahd voluptuous 
languor, that, suddenly breaking the silence noticed 
above, Perdita said in her soft, dulcet tones, “ Charles, 
how dcKcious is it to travel in this manner! Do you 
know thaf I feel as if I should like you to repeat to 
me a piece of poetry — or tell me some interesting talc 
— for it is so sweet to hear the sound of your voice. 
But if you thus gratify my caprice — this whim of the 
moment — let the theme of your recitation be love 1 ” 

“ I will endeavour to please you, my charmer,” re- 
turned the young man;— “and at this moment I 
bethink me of a Love Story that I wrote myself some 
few years ago— one day, when the mania for scribbling 
euddeuly seized upon me.” 

“Oh I that wili be truly delightful!” exclaimed 
Perdita. “A story of your own composition 1 Begin, 
Cliarles — dear Charles; lam dying to hear this speci- 
men of your abilities.” 

“ I am afraid it will prove but a poor one,” returned 
Hatfield. “ At the same time, such as it is, I will re- ! 
peat it.” 

Mrs. Fitzhardinge, having overheard this dialogue. 
Intimated the pleasure she should experience in lis- 
tening to the tale; — and as the chaise was now rolling 
along a road rendered, as it were, soft by the accumu- 
lation of the dust of summer, Charles was not com- 
pelled to pitch his voice to a key unpleasantly high, 

'n relating the ensuing narrative. 


I O” 

CHAPTFR C.’CLII. 

the MESS-M.VKcn : A novn sxonv. 

“It was between nine and ten o'clock on a dark and 
r.atny night, in the month of November, 1834, that a 
young female, phrinly but decently attired, was wend- 
ing her way along O.xford Street. She had a large 
parcel beneath her cloak ;— and this parcel she jiro- 
tccted against the rain with the most jealous care,— 
thinking more, in fact, of the object of her solicitude 
than of picking her path with sufficient nicety to 
enable her to avoid the puddles of water that were 
ankle-deep in some parts of the pavement— but more 
especially at the crossings. For, m sooth, it was a 
hitto-— bitter night: — the windows of heaven ap- 
peared to be indeed opened, and the rain fell in tor- 
rents. The streets seemed to be positively covered in 
with an arcade of umbrellas, on which the quick drops 
mttlcd down with the violence of hail. The young 
female whom I have mentioned, had an umbrella 
but she found it rather a difficnlt task to hold it con. 
fortably with one hand, while her left arm encircled 
as it were the precious parcel beneath her cloak. For 
the passengers in the streets of London are never over 
remarkable for tlicir civility to each other — still less 
so on such a night as the one I am describing. The 
consequence was that there was an incessant struggle 
amongst the strong to push their umbrellas safely 
through the mass, and amongst the weak to prevent 
their own umbrellas from being dragged out of tbeir 
hands;— but it natiu-.ally bappened that the latter 
fared the worst. 

“Tlio young female was meek, timid, and nnob- 
tmsiva She only sought to he permitted to pur- 
sue her way in peace, without being molested ;— for, 
heaven knows ! she had not the least desire on her 
part to inconvenience a soul. But first some rude, 
hulking fellow would thrust her against the houses 
— almost through the shop windows ; then, if she 
moved over to the kerb-stone of the pavement, she 
found herself specdil3’' pushed into the mud. To 
pursue a middle course was impossible; because the 
two streams of persons carrying umbrellas wore the 
monopolists there ; — and so the young female began to 
lament tlio necessity which had sent her forth into the 
streets on siiclrn night as this. At length she reached 
the iron g.atcs leading into Hanover Square ; and she 
rejoiced— for she thought within herself that she had 
now got clear of the crowd, and need entertain no 
farther'apprehension of having the precious p.incl 
Itnocked out of her hands. But just as she entered 
the Square, a rude, coarse follow rushed against her a., 
he was nmning hastily round the corner ; and such 
was the violence of the concussion, that the parcel 
was knocked from boncatli her arm. Tiie riffian wlio 
had caused the .accident, burst into a ferocious laugli, 
as if he had just performed a most humorous or clever 
feat, and darted awaj'. But the young female wa^i 
disconsolate at what Iiad occurred ; and tears started 
into her cj'cs. Thougli bruised and hurt by the man's 
violence, she thought not of herself— she felt no pain ; 
—it was on account of the parcel that she was so 
deeplj- grieved. Hastily picking it up, she hurried to 
the nearest lamp ; and the moment she examined the 
packet beneath the gas-light, .she found her worst 
apprehensions confirmed. For the parcel contained a 
costly silk dress, well tvrnpped up in brown paper ; — 
but the side on whieh it h.aJ fallen was dripping wet 
and covered with mud I 
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“ ‘ 0 heavens! no food ayam to-night!’ exclaimed trcatmg 1101 " as a mendicant— for she had her little 
tne young female aloud for in her despair she paused feelings of pnde, poor though she were ! But her next 
not to notice lYhethcr she were noticed or overheard, thought was that the stranger might really have in- 
Andsheuioj both noticed and overheard,— and by a tended to present her with a sovereign; and— so 
tali, handsome individual, of gentlemanly appearance, strange a sentiment is human pride, even in the most 
and muffled in a capacious cloak. He had issued from virtuous bosoms— her soul revolted not from receiving 
the nearest house at the moment the accident occurred ; that amount. And now, lest this circumstance should 
and, perceiving the brutality of the encounter, though induce you to form an evil opinion of my heroine, 1 
too late to prevent it or to chastise the perpetrator, he must inform you that it was no selfish nor avaricious 
stood still to obsen-e the young female, whose coun- feeling that made her draw a distinction between the 
tenance, as the raj-s of the lamp fell upon it, struck gift of a shilling and that of a sovereign :— but she had 
hin. as being remarkably beautiful. In that rapid been tenderly and genteelly brought up— and the corn- 
survey, partial as it ivas by the flickering light, which parison which her mind dreiv, was simply as hetween 
was moreover dimmed by the mist of the falling rain, the alms that one would .toss to a mendicant, and tho 
the stranger fancied that ho perceived— independently pecuniary aid which a delicate benevolence would 
of the despair which that countenance now wore — a administer to a person in temporary embarrassment, 
certain settled melancholy expression, that at once « Of all these things she thought as she retraced 
rivetted his interest and excited his sympathies. But her way along Oxford Street,— holding her umbrella 
when those words- so terrible m their meaning,— w’ith her right hand, and with her left arm encircling 
‘0 heavens! no food again to-night!’ fell upon his the parcel more carefully than before. She came to 
e.irs, he accosted the young female, and said, in a the conclusion that the sovereign was not given by 
tone of respectful though somewhat condescending mistake; and she resolved to avail herself of tho 
pity. My poor girl, it appears that a sad accident bounty which Providence itself had appeared to be- 
has befallen you.’— The young woman, or rather girl stow upon her in the hour of her bitterest need. She 
—for she was not, more thiUi eighteen j-cars of age thought of the little brother who was anxiously ex- 
— looked up into the face of the individual who peeling her return, and who had fared so scantily for 
thus addressed her; and, perceiving that it was no the last few d.iys,— that little brother of only eight 
insolent coxcomb who spoke, she replied in a tone of years old, whom the sudden, premature, and almost 
deep melancholy, ‘ Yes, sir : it is to me a great misfor- simultaneous death of their parents, .about two years 
tune!’— The stranger read, or fancied he read, an previously, had left so completely dependant upon 
entire history m those few and plaintively uttered her! As she drew near tho street in which she lived, 
words,— how, perhaps, a young dress-maker had toiled she stopped at the baker’s where she was accustomed 
to finish a particular piece of work in the hope of re- to deal, and purchased some nice buns ;— and then she 
ceiving instantaneous payment on taking it home,— hurried on until she reached the house wherein she 
how tho article had been throivn down, soiled, .and rented a small back room on the third floor. On en- 
rendered at least unfit to be delivered that night to its tcring the little chamber, which, though poorly fur- 
owner, even if it were not spoilt altogether, and how nished, was very clean and neat, a beautiful boy, with 
tho poor girl had lost her only chance of obtaining tho light brown curly hair and fine blue eyes, but with 
wherewith to procure a meal. Upon more closely, checks somewhat pale, sprang towards her, exelaim- 
though still with great delicacy, questioning the young i„g <ohl dear sister Julia, I am so glad you have 
female, the stranger found all his surmises to be cor- comeback : for Icannot beartobc left aloneso long!'- 
rect ; hut she could not tell whether the silk dress * i have brought you something nice, Harrt’,’ said the 
were injured beyond redemption or not. ‘ In any case,’ kind girl, smiling sweetly upon him ; and, she placed 
bhe added, still weeping bitterly, ‘1 shall teU the lady the bag containing the buns in his hand. Jov 
the truth uhen I t.ake homo the dress to-morrow.’ sparlded in his eyes; — but in another moment he ob- 
Ihrae words, uttered with the most unquestionable sin- served that his sister had brought hack tho parcel, 
ccrity, made a deep impression upon the gentleman who which she had opened, and was carefully examining 
Mas addressing her ; for they denoted an unsophisticated the silk-dress to ascert.ain tho amount of injury done 
uprightness of character which augmented the interest to it. Throwing the cakes upon the table,the’oov 
lie already felt m the poor young creature. — ‘Andwho hastened to question her; but poor Julia could not 
IS the lady you speak of?’ he enquired. — ‘TheDowagor answer him — scalding tears were triclding down her 

Marchioness of Wilmington,’ was the reply. — ‘ Ah !’ checks — a suflbeating grief filled her bosom, for she 

ejaculated tho stranger : then, after a moment’s pause, found, to her dismay ’hat llic dress w.is completely 
he said, ‘ Pardon me, young woman, for having asked spoilt! 

you so many questions; but it has not been through “ She sate down, ana gave full vent to nor anguish ; 
motives of idle curiosity. Here is a small sum that — and then little Harry th.“<w his arms round her 
will procure you immediate necessaries ;’ — and thrust- neck, and endeavoured to console her. The flood of 
ing a coin into her hand, he hurried away". The deed tears which she shed, and tho afFectionato conduct of 
took the poor girl completely by surprise; — foralthough her little brother atlcngth considerably soothed her- 
it has occupied me some time to relate all that passed — and the poor girl made up her mind to meet her 
between her and the generous stranger, yet in reality misfortune with resignation. ‘ You are drip ’ing wet 
their dialogue was of scarcely more than two minutes’ dear Julia,’ said Harry: ‘and there is not a morsel 
duration ; and the dress-maker had not yet recovered of coal left,’ be added, looking at tho miserablo rem- 
from tho grief into which the accident to her parcel nant of a firo which was fast extinguishing in the 
had plunged her. When, therefore, the light of the grate. — ‘ Poor boy! you have been cold,’ exclaimed 
lamp flashed upon a bright yelloty coin, she could tho dress-maker,’ not thinking of herself. — ‘Ho, dear 
scarcely believe her eyes : she fancied that her bene- Julia,’ ho answered ; ‘ for I have been walking tip/ind 
factor had made a mistake, and intended to give her a down the room, to keep myself awake till you came 
shining,— -and then, in spite of the cold night, the warm back. I was only afr.aid that the candle would not 
blood rushed to her cheeks, at the idea of any one last.' — ‘Nor will it many minutes loiiner. Harry’” 
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cned Juiia, starting from her scat. 'But do not ho 
afraid, my dear little fellow i for I have plenty of 
money to buy all wo want for the moment. A good 
kind gentleman took compassion upon me, and— and 
— she did not choose to fiiy, ‘ one! gavt me tome 
money,-’— for, somehow or another, her pure sont re- 
volted from the idea that she had been the object of 
rlccmoaj-naty benevolence on the part of a stranger: — 
so, cutting the matter short, she Idfscd her little bro- 
ther tenderly, bade him c.al his cakes, and, promising 
to return in a few minute^, hurried away. She or- 
dered up coais and wood from the nearest shed,— 
thence she repaired to the groeerV, where she pur- 
chased a few artirlcs,— and lastly, she sped to the 
baker's, to buy br-ud. But Uic moment she entered 
this shop, the ina-ter rushed from behind the counter, 
scired her nidely, called her by m.any opprobrious 
mames and, laising an alarm, attracted the attention 
of a policeman who w.-ui pairing by. Tlie constable 
entered tbe shop, .and enquired the cause of the dis- 
tmb.mco; but poor Juiia bad fainted;— and she, 
Ihercfoiv, heard not the charge that was made against 
hrr. Wten she came to her senses, she gaaed wildly | 
around, thinking that she had just awoke from a 
horrid dream;— hut. alas: it was all tra true! She 
svas seated in a chair in the middle of the 
1 shop— a policeman standing near her — and a gap- 
ing, curious crowd collected at the door. *^ow, 
young woman,’ said the oliicer, ‘come along with 
iue 1 ’—Julia cist upon Idin a look so full of horror 
and amasemcnl, that the man’s heart was for an 
instant touched;— hut, being accustomed to endless 
varieties of imnosiurc on the part of oiTendcis, he 
speedily recover^ the cold indiOcrence so characteris- 
tic of his class, and said sternly, if not bnitally, ‘ Jionc 
of this nonsense: you mu«t tramp off to the station- 
house 1 ‘ But what have 1 done ? tvhat offence have 

! committed? ' a<ked Julia, in a tone of the most pa- 
tiiotie entreaty. ‘Oh! there must he some dreadful 
mistake in nif this!’— ‘Xo inhtako at all,’ said the 
officer; ‘and you 'II know oil about it in tbr morning, 
wli"nj-ou go before the magistrate!’ — ^‘Thc magi'- 
Irate 1’ rcpe.itcd tbe girl, srilli the cmpbxiis of de-pair. 
•But my poor little brother, wlint will become nfhim? ’ 
— 'TIuit's nobusinr-i of mine,' returned tiiccoiist.'ible: 

• come along r— and he itraggcd tbe bair-Eiinting Julia 
from the shop. 

“ Away to the nearest station-liousc was tbe un- 
happy young woman rather home than conducted;— 
.mdsoatunnid— sostupciiedwrassheby this sudden, 
unnccountabln, and overwhelming mirfotlunc, that her 
tongne refused to give utterance to the questions 
which her suspense prompted her lips to frame. The 
station w.is dose by; and thus was it that before sho 
liad leisure to recover from her bewilderment and 
terror, she fonnd herself thrust into n dark cell— oil 
dripping wet from head to foot ns she was. 'When full 
consciousness returned, and she was enabled to look 
her misfortune in the face, she found that all the arti- 
cles she had purchased at the grocer's and all the re- 
mainder of her money srerc gone. Yet she could not 
noisibly conceive on what chorgo sho bad been thus 
iiidcly treated ; — and her conscience inspired her wiUi 
the hope that her complete innocence must become 
apparent in the morning. But the thought of her 
iilUe brother cscited the most painful sensations in 
licr bosom:— her heart was rent with pangs that 
seemed to threaten her vciy existence! The poor 
little fellow I— she fancied she saw him sitting in the 
ccid, lonely chamber, ciying bitterly nt his sister’s pro- 


longed absence: — and then a Uionsand fcara haunted 
her— ail distracting in the extreme, blight ho not 
take it into his bead to go out to look after her?— be, 
who was 50 ignorant of London!— and then might he 
not be lo't in the mazes of the mighty metropolis, and 
on a night when it would be almost death to him to 
wander about the flooded streets? OUl all these 
foits— these thoughts were terrible;— for sho dearly 
loved her little brother— loved him, perhaps, the more 
Bffcction.itcIy, the more tenderly, because their oiphan 
condition rendered him so completely dependant upon 
her,— and bce.iu<o be was so mneh attached to her, 
and ids ways were so winning— his disposition so 
chcctful! ’* 

“ In the midst of theso harrowing meditations a 
[ policeman opened the trap in tho door of the cell, and 
called herb}' name—* •fulioJlfiitTao/’ She answered 
in nfliint and feeble tone; and tbe officer was about 
to close tho trap, satlsOcd that his prisoner was not ill 
nor hod attempted suicide,— when the young woman 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘Stop one moment I ’—‘Well, 
what is it?’ demanded tho eon5tabIc.—In a few hur- 
ried words Julia explained to liim how she had a 
little brother expecting her return, how ho wonid be 
overwhelmed with grief at her tmacconntablo absence, 
.md how grateful she should feel if any one conld bo 
sent to inform the child that his sister would be cer- 
tain to return in tho morning. Tlie constable, who 
was a kind-hearted man, promised that her request 
should be complied with; and he was about to depart 
when, a thought striking him, he said, ‘ But ora you 
so sure, young woman, of getting off so easy os you 
imagine.' The charge is a scrions one, mindl’— ‘The 
cbanicl’ she repeated: ’I do not even yet know what 
it is ! * Oh I that’s all gammon,’ cried the constable, 

closing tho trap abiupHi- ; and now, his opinion of the 
prisoner being that sho was a hardened impostor, 
and had some sinister motive in view in sending a 
message to her lodgings, determined to trouble him- 
self no more concerning the matter. It was, how- 
ever, some consolation to tho poor girl to believe 
that her commission would bo duly cxccnted; — for, 
though she had heard tho officer’s nnfeeling, cutting 
observation relative to her ignorance of tho accusation 
again't her, she could not fur on instant suppose that 
he would ncglccl to fulfil his promise regarding her 
little brother. But ivearily— ivcnrily passed away that 
sight— not once did the poor dress-maker close her 
eyes— and she counted every hour that was proclaimed 
from the iicighhonring church-cloek— often sajing 
to bcKclf that never, never had time travelled with 
sneli leaden pace before! Sho bad not tasted food for 
many hours— and yet she was not bnngo'; but she 
experienced a terrible faintness at tho chest, imd an 
oppxcssiTcness on the brain, that at intervals made 
her mind wander. Her cloak was dripping wet when 
she bad been locked up, and her shoes, stoidring^ and 
the lower part of her dress weto saturated;— but sho 
hod thrown her cloak aside, and her garments had 
dried upon her ;— and now she felt not positively cold 
-Hinly a nnmbncss in her limbs; which gave her how- 
ever no pain. 

“At length the dull, misty, wintry morning 
dawned upon tlio mctropidis — tiiougU all was still 
dark in her gloomy ceil. Presently on officer en- 
tered, and gave her a cup of hot coffee and a piece of 
bread. She asked him if the message had been sent 
to her brother; — but he was not the same constable 
who bad made the ronnd of the cells at midnight, and 
tbcrefoie knew nothing aiiont the matter. Mon- 
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over, lie was a stern, sulky man; and she dared 
not speak farther to him — much as she longed to 
ascertain the real nature of the charge agamst her. 
She drank the coffee, ii-hich teemed to do her good ; 
■ — hut she could not force o single mouthful of the 
bread down her throat — though the cravings of hunger 
now began to oppress her cruelly. Cut, to use a com- 
mon phrase, her heart heaved ag.ainst food. A couple 
of hours more passed away, and then the same police- 
man wlio had arrested her on the preceding evening 
came to conduct her to the police-office. While 
they were proceeding thither, Julia enquired the 
nature of the charge against her ; and she now learnt 
for the lirst time that the coin which she had changed 
at the baker’s, and which she had believed to be a 
sovereign, was only a gilt counter, of the kind used at 
card tables in genteel society. She was cruelly 
shocked at this information, and frankly and candidl3' 
explained to the officer the manner in which she had 
become possessed of it; but ho onl3' shook his head, 
and seemed to put but little faith in her stoiy. Jidia 
was, however, too much absorbed in the vexation .and 
ignomin3’ she had thus been subjected to, and was still 
enduring, to notice the man's incredulit3' ; — hut the 
clmig to the hope that her tale would be believed by 
the magistrate before whom she tvas about to appear. 
It happened that the usual charges of drunkenness 
were just disposed of, at the moment when the 3’oung 
female entered the comt ; and she was accordingly at 
once placed at the bar — the baker being already in 
altendanco to prefer his charge against her. This ho 
did in a plain and straight-forward manner, — showing 
no ill-feeling against the prisoner — but, on the con- 
trary, alleging that he had always believed her to be 
a highly respectable, industrious, and praise-worthy 
young woman until the present transaction took place, 
lie added that ho had given her into custod3- in a 
moment of irritation, believing himself to have boon 
duped; and that ho should bo trul3; delighted if she 
could make her innocence apparent. Julia’s courage 
was somewhat restored b3’ the forbearing conduct of 
the baker — for hoc own good sense told her that the 
case Avas really one involving much unpleasant .sus- 
picion; — and she now told her tale rvith an artlcssness 
and sineerity that produced no inconsiderable effect 
upon the bench. Nevertheless, as the magistrate ob- 
scivcd, it cercaiuly appeared strange that a gentleman 
should have given her a gilt counter in mistake for a 
sovereign, — strange .also that a mere stranger should 
have intended to bestow upon her a sovereign at all. 
The magistrate proceeded to state that the prisoner 
must bo remanded, in order that the gentleman of 
whom she spoke — if her story were true — might come 
forward, upon seeing the report of the case in the ncAvs- 
papers, and tender liis evidence. Julia burst out into an 
agon 3 ’of Aveeping, Avheushe heard that she must go to 
prison for a Aveek ; and the baker requested the magis- 
trate to ro-consider his decision. This appeal AA-as, hoAA'- 
ever,made in vain ; but it was intimated that bail AA-ould 
bo received fur the prisoner’s re-appearance. The baker 
gave a Avliispered assurance to the Hnhapp 3 ' girl that 
he Avould get tAvo of his friends to become security for 
her ; .and this promise consoled her. lYlicn she AA-as 
removed from the office, on her AA-a3' to a cell in the 
rear of the establishment, the baiter told her that his 
Avife had taken care of her brother, Avho had passed the 
night at their house ; and ho expressed his deep regret 
that ho should haa-o proceeded ag.ainst her, as he h.ad 
learnt from her landlad 3 - that she Avas a 3 'onng AA'oman 
of most ox.’mplar3- ch.aracter. To be brief, the baker 


performed his promise of procuring hail for the prisoner ; 
and at about two o’clock in the afternoon she AA-as en- 
abled to return home. 

“ I.ittle Harr3- AA'as speedil3- brought bad: to her by 
the baker’s Avife, Avho, it appeared, had bitterl3- re- 
proached her husband on the preceding evening for his 
conduct tOA\-ards Miss 5Iurra3-, and, Avith considerate 
kindness, had at once sent for her brother, Avhom the 
good woman consoled AA-ith some phmsiblo tale account- 
ing for his sister’s absence. Julia AA-as not hoAA-c\-er 
happy, even though restored to libert3-; for the charge 
stilt hung over her — and so much depended on Hie 
chance of the appearance of her unknoAA-n benefactor, 
AA-ho, she still lirinly believed, had accidentall3- and 
most unintentionally given her the gilt conntor 
AA-hich had led to so much AA-retchedness and se- 
rious embarrassment. Her first c.are AA-.as non-, how- 
ever, to proceed to the house of the old Maichioncss 
of 'Wilmington, Avith the silk-dress, AA-hich AA-as com- 
pletely spoiled; and Julia’s heart AA-as heaA'3'assho 
hurried along Oxford Street. Tlie Aveather Avas dull 
a-ndgloom3-; hut the nain had ceased, and the tAro 
streams of people flowed on, in different directions, 
AA-ithout the hui-r3-, bustle, and struggling that luul 
proA-ailcd on the preceding cA-cning. Julia’s bosom 
palpitated nervousl3’ Avlien she reached the spot Avlierc 
the accident had occurred — that accident to At-liich 
her present soitoa\-s might be traced. On reaching the 
house of the marchioness in Hanover Square, the poor 
girl AA-as coaducted into the presence of the doAv- 
ager — a proud, stately damo Avhoso ago e.xcocdcd lift)-, 
but AA-ho cnde.avoured by means of rouge, false hair, 
false teeth, and the appliances of tho toilette, to ap- 
pear at least tAventy years younger. Her ladyship Avas 
seated in a small, but clcg.antl3- furnished parlour, and 
AA-as occupied in reading — no, in skimming — the last 
iieAV novel, Avhich, according to the usual fashion, hud 
been carefull3- spun out into three volumes, though 
all the incidents it cont.ainud might Avitli .advantage 
h.aa-e been comlcuscd into one. At a he.-'atiful liulo 
AA'ork-tahlc, sate a lovel3' creature of tAvo-and-tAventA-, 
with hair as dark asjet, fine large black eyes, and a tall 
s3-mmetrical, but rather robust figure. On this fair 
3-oimg l.ady’s countenance there Avas a sliglit shade ot 
melaiichol3- ; and her checks AVero soinOAvhat pale — 
but apparentl3- through a secret care, and not ill- 
licalth. This AA-as Lad3' Caroline Jcrniiigham, tho 
01113- daughter of the marcluoness, and coiisequentl3' 
sister to the Marquis of 'Wilmington, her l.ad3-ahip’3 
onl3- son. 

*• On entering the presence of these ladies, Julia, 
Avho had prcviousl3' arranged in lier oAvn imagination 
the precise terras in Avhich she proposed to tell hi-r 
tale, — AA'ith a strict adherence to truth, — forgot all her 
studied tas’a, and became overAvhelmed Avitli confnsioB. 
The marchioness looked so statel3- — so prim — so queen 
like in her deportment, not to s.a3- positiA-clA- aiistsr.x 
that the poor girl was seized Avith vague aiiprehcnsions 
and unknOAA-n terrors, as if she had committed a great 
and grievous fault. Lad3' Caroline, lioAvever, cast 
upon her a look of such kind oncouragement, and also 
of such siguilicaucc, that it almost struck Julia .at 
the moment that the 3-ouiig patrician ladA- had a 
fore-knoAA-ledge of tho disaster Avhich hail occurred to 
the dress. Yet hoAV Avas that possible — aud as the 
.ab3urdit3' of such an idea forced itself upon the girl'.s 
mind tho instant after tho idea itself Avas ciitcrtaiiie/r,” 
her confusion and embaiTassment Avero increased, and 
she burst into tea-.-s. Tlie doAvager uttered an eja- 
culation of s-arprifc: and Julia, hastilA- Aviping her 
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.u.itnbeh:^ dediritl • bi.> ib:;!: lip-. Hii ryes were of the 

^ A r.itiu.unoa of thi: | d^rk colj tr isil rx»^L■^..:l•o uf a reptile's ; and 
I the broTfe, i y b.-ic^ tr»ced irre^'ul.irly— or 
..istened from the room : | el-^e Lein:: brou.;Lc du~i! .an habitual lowcr- 
tpenins; the envelope, found ■ ing re;:.ird— added to the .liiuddering senution 
-i bank-note for sweaty | nr^ujed by a look from titose horrible eyes. 
,/a..!:s were deeply tauch>.d ‘ ilu hair— of n light brown, and already turn* 
Lidy Oesaviaa's generoaity | ing gr.iy— was completely matted: his whis> 
sd all the m.ire ao on account I kcre, c£ a darker colour, were equally ragged 
manner in which the succour > and un'semnt. lie was dressed in a loose drab 


upper g'lrm’ent that appeared to be a coach- 
hastened otT ajain to the Bake of mine great-coat with a portion of the skirts 
.t's residence ; and when it was dusk, cu: od. A dirty cotton handkerchief was tied 
A went forth lu redeem her wearing .ap- negligently about his neck ; and his trousers, 
rrom the pawnbroker’s. IVitb very of a dingy gray, hung loose .as if he wore no 
.out feelings * from those which sue had braco.->. llts hands were thrust into the 
..uerienced on the previous evening, was it pocket) on the outer .side of the coat, and 
, tL‘.t she cow entered the place ; and she re- under one arm he held a short stick, which 
. turned with a light heart to the lodging, to however might be more aptly denominated a 
prcpire a comfortable meal against her bro- clnb. From beneath the leathern front of his 
tli-.:r’c re-appearance. And it ]r<rs the bread well-worn cap, his looks were iliing hastily 
hi happiness which the twins ate that night — around when he emerged from the court, 
■jarcely .-tddenedby the idea of separation, as if bis conscience were not altogether so 
I boo lu^e they felt is was for their mutual good, clear as to place his personal freedom 
}jac when the morrow came and the hoar for beyond the possibility of inconvenient moles- 
bspir-tiun arrived, they wept and renewed tation. 

.igsiu and again the farewell embrace ere they Continuing bis way, and passing rapidly 
core themselves asunder. through several streets— evidently with a 

settled purpo-sc in view— he at length relaxed 
— his pace near a house in the midst of that 

maxc of lanes, alleys, and courts to which wo 
CHAPTER XIX. have already alluded. It was a house that 

had a small dissenting chapel on one side, and 
Ticn iicrnKER. a beer-shop on the other ; and it must be 

observed that next to the chapel there w.as a 
Tiic scene which we are about to describe, oc- narrow alley with a low arched entrance. The 
enrred on the bimc evening as Christina's visit house to which wo are particularly alluding, 
to the pawnbroker. and which stood between the chapel and the 

It wxs between nine and ten o’clock that a beer-shop, was .a small one— for ic was a poor 
man of most ill-favoured appearance, emerged street ; buc there was nothing in its exterior 
from one of the low courts opening from the to detract from its air of humble respucbibility. 
Xew Cut, Limbetb ; and bent his way in A small brass-plate on the front door, indicated 
the direction of the maxe of densely popn- that it was occupied by a person named John 
lated streets and alleys which Ho between Smedley, whose calling w:is that of gold- 
thu lower parts of the Waterloo and be-ster. This was farther illustrated by a gilt 
Westminster Rsads. This man was about arm, the list clutching a hammer, which ap- 
forty years uf age ; and it would be impossible peered over the ground- floor window. That 
to conceive a human c.xterior so repulsive, or window had green blinds ; and if a passer-by 
so fearfully calculated to make the blood peeped over them, be would look into a little 

of a beholder curdle in the veins. There are parlour that wa.-< furnished neatly enough, 

some physiognomies which impress one with a The two windows of the first flour front iiad 
laspacicy for particular sorts of mischief ; there dark 'oreen curtains : for this floor was let to 
.are features, for instance, which indicate low alodg 'When unoccupied, a neatly written 
cunning— others denote violent passions — and card, con ‘ng the intimation of “ Lod.:ings 
there are others which reveal an instinctive to let," wou .leen in the lower window : 
thirst fur blood. But all the most terrible but the ticke''was not there now, ina-imuch- 
attributes of the human mind were con- as the apartments referred to had a tenant, 

centrated in the expression of that man's Mr. and Mrs. Smedley bad the reputation in 

countenance. He bad a small snub nose, the neighbourhood of being respectable ia.‘uple 
which appeared to h.ave been stuck on to bis enough, —although whispering rumour declared 
face as if it were an afterthought of nature: that the wife was somewhat attached tostronc 
his mouth was large, and was furnished with a waters; but on the other band, the hush tnd 
set of sharp pointed shark-like teeth, which was regular in his attendance at the du-seniiug 
being naturally white, and remaining so in chapel next door, — so that the luiniater ru- 
defiance of neglect, glittered horribly between garded him as one of his " chaice.st and moat 
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newspaper, that I even dreamt of the mistake — the 
dreadful mistake I liad made : and the instant the 
case met my eyes, I hurried iiithcr. The explana- 
tion which I have to giro, you can of course antici- 
pate : — I had purchased some gilt counters only half- 
an-hour before I met you in Hanorer Square, and 
I put them loose into the same pocket which con- 
tained my money.’ — 'I nerer for an instant imagined, 
sir,’ said Julia, ‘ that you had purposely trifled with 
my feelings.’ — ' Generous young woman, to put such 
a construction upon a matter which has caused you 
so much suffering I’ exclaimed the unknown. ‘But 
it is now my duty to accompany you at once to the 
police-court, and place your character in the same 
honourable light in which it originally stood.’ — 
Julia was overjoyed at this announcement; and the 
gentleman, giving her his arm, escorted her to the 
police-court, calling however on the baker in their 
way to desiro him to attend immediately before the 
magistrate. During the walk, the stranger asked 
the young woman a-great many questions — not of 
an Impertinent nature, nordenotingan idlecuriosity, 
j — but rather evincing an interest in the orphan girl. 

I It however struck Julia as somewhat singular that 
ho did not put a single query to her relative to the 
' spoilt dress: it seemed as if ho had quite forgotten 
I that incident I 

^ “ On their arrival at the police-office, the gentle- 

' man immediately handed his card to the magistrate, 

I to whom he whispered a few w'ords at the same 
! time; and his worship became all civility and polite- 
! ness. The case was called on without a moment’s 
I delay: the gentleman concisely but effectually ex- 
I plained the affair of the gilt counter ; and the magis- 
trate, on declaring Julia to be discharged, assured 
I hex that she would leave the court without the 
I slightest stain on her character. Tlie stranger 

* placed ten pounds in the magistrate’s iiands for the 
, use of the poor-box, and then dcp.arted in company 
' with Julia, whom ho escorted back to the house in 

which she dwelt. On rcacliing the door, he paused, 

' and taking her hand, said, ‘Miss Murray, I shall 
^ not insult you by offering a pecuniary recompense 
for the mortification, annoyance, and distress you 
have undergone tlirough that gilt counter. But I 

* shall endeavour to serve you in another way. Fare- 
well for tlie present : you will shortly see me again ; 
for, bo assured,’ he added, gazing earnestly upon 
her for a moment, ‘ I shall never forget you.’ Thus 

j speaking, he pressed her hand and hurried away; 

and it was not until he had disappeared from her 
j view that she remembered she was still in profound 
I ignorance of who or what ho was. It, however, 

I struck her that the case would bo again reported 
, in the newspapers ; and she therefore hoped that 
I the morrow would clear up the mystery. But it 
I was with some degree of anxiety and painful sus- 
' penso that she thus awaited the publication of the 
journals of the ensuing day; — and she could not 
j account to herself for tho feelings that thus agitated 
I her. Although her character had been completely 
I cleared from tho imputation thrown upon it, and 
her innocence was made unquestionably apparent, — 
although she had ample funds, through tho gene- 
rosity of Lady Caroline jerningham, to provide for 
all present wants, — and although a secret voice 
seemed to whisper in her soul that she possessed a 
good friend in the stranger-gentleman, — yet, some- 
how or another, poor Julia was not entirely con- 
touted, Was it that tho handsome countenance of 


her unknown benefactor had made any impression 
on her heart ? — was it that his kind and sympathis- 
ing conduct had touched a tender chord in her 
pure and innocent bosom? It is impossible to 
answer these questions at present; but it is very 
certain that Julia experienced a disappointment al- 
most amounting to a positive shock, when she found 
that tho morning papers seemed to be in as much 
ignorance as herself relative to her unknown bene- 
factor. The report merely alluded to him as ‘ a gtn- 
tleman whose name did not transpire;’ — and this 
mystery in which her friend evidently wrapped him- 
self, became a source of secret trouble to the young 
dress-maker. Wherefore had he not revealed his 
name to her? Disreputable that name could not be ; 
else how could it have produced so magical an effect 
upon the magistrate? Was it, then, a great — a 
famous — or a noble name? Julia sighed — and dared 
not hazard any conjectures: but in lier heart there 
suddenly appeared to ariso a hope — a secret wish, 
that the stranger was not so very highly exalted 
above her own social sphere ! , 

“ Again v.-as Julia preparing to sally forth and visit 
the various ladies for whom she was accustomed to 
work, when her landlady brought her up a note. It 
was from Lady Caroline Jerningham, requesting Miss 
Murray’ to c.all upon her in the evening at a stated hour, 
as her ladyship had a quantity of work to place in her 
hands. The young maiden was overjoyed at the receipt 
of this missive, which not only’ promised her employ- 
ment, but likewise seemed to he an assurance of the 
fender interest which the charming Lady’ Caroline had 
taken in her. She did not therefore stir out until tlie 
evening ; — and little Harry was delighted that his sister 
remained at home with him. But when the appointed 
hour drew near, she tranquillised her brother with a 
promi.se of a speedy return ; and away she sped, with 
a heart full of hope, towards Hanover Square. On 
reaching the splendid mansion occupied by the Dow- 
ager-Marchioness, Juliawas received by Lady Caroline’s 
own maid, and was forthwith conducted to tlie chamber 
of her fair patroness, who treated her in the most 
kind and condcsconiling manner. ‘ I regret, Miss 
Mureay,’ she said, ‘ that I am forced to admit you 
thus stealthily into tho house ; but ray mother is of 
a peculiar temper, although in reality possessed of a 
good heart.’ — ‘ I understand your ladyship,’ returned 
Julia ; ‘ the Marchioness cannot forgive me for what 
she considers neglect. I am however deeply grate- 
ful to your ladyship for thinking otherwise, and for 
giving me such substantial proofs that you entertain 
so favourable an opinion.’ — ‘ My dear Miss Murray,’ 
observed Lidy Caroline, ‘ I will do any thing I can 
to serve you ; for I can well imagine how grateful 
must bo tho sympathy of a friend to one who is ac- 
quainted with sorrow !’ — Theso words were uttered 
with almost amournful emphasis, as if the fair speaker 
craved that sympathy and friendship for herself 
which she proffered to another ; — and Julia could not 
help regarding her with mingled surprise, gratitude, 
and tender interest. They were alono together — 
that elegant patrician lady and that beautiful mil- 
liner, — tho maid having retired ; and it appeared as 
if a species of sisterly feeling suddenly sprang up 
between them, inspiring tlicm with rautu.al conu- 
dcncc, and for the time annihilating the barrier tlij/- 
social distinctions had raised up between them in 
the eyes of tho world. Thus was it that when Lady 
Caroline saw Julia’s looks fixed upon her in so ear- 
nest and plaintive a manner she felt herself irre- 
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ilstfbly urged to respond to that tacit yot clo<iuont 
proffer of sympathy and affection. * Ah I my dear 
Miss Murray/ she said, * you must not imagine that 
unhappiness exists only with those who Ijavo to toil I 
for their daily bread. Perhaps, iudeed, their lot is 
preferable to that of the rich who hare causes of 
grief; — for vow hare a constant occupation W'liich 
allows little leisure for disagreeable reflection; 

whereas I have so much time — Lady Caroline 

chocked herself, turned away, and hastily passed a 
handkerchief across her face. Sho had perhaps said 
more than sho intended: for, from speaking of the 
richer and poorer classes in general UTras, sho had 
been carried into personal illustration of the truth i 
of her remarks by pointedly placing herself and 
Julia in juxt.;i"positiou. Miss hlurray, though to- 
tally dcToid of artfulness, was yet endowed with an 
intellect keen enough to pcrccirc this fact: and sho 
now learnt, then— as indeed she had prcTiously 
Euspcctcd — that Lady Caroline was unhappy. But 
it was not for her to invite a revelation of the fair 
patrician's cause of sorrow : she therefore remained 
silent. 

“ ‘ Julia,’ said her ladyship, suddenly turning to- 
wards her again, and taking her hand as she thus 
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spoke, — *Julia/ sho repeated, in an earnest, appealing 
tone, ‘ I will be a friend to you ; but it may happen 
that I also shall require the aid and sympathy of t 

friend and, once more checking herself, she 

sighed profoundly. — * I would serve you night and 
day, dear lady!' exclaimed the young milliner, 
pressing to her lips the hand which still grasped her 
own, — ‘1 have not read your disposition inaccu- 
rately, dearest girl/ responded Lady Caroline: then, 
assuming a more cheerful tone, she said, * Be it un- 
derstood, we are friends ! And now you must leave 
me, as ray mother will be enquiring after me.'— 
Julia received a parcel containing a variety of costly 
stuffs, winch she was to make up into dresses for 
her fair patroness, and which would furnish her 
with work for at least a month ; and, as sho was 
leaving the room. Lady Caroline said, ‘ My own 
maid will call upon you every Saturday evening 
and bring aw’ay whatever you may have finished, 
until the whole be complete.' — They then separated, 
Lady Caroline pressing Julia’s hand warmly at part- 
ing; and the young dressmaker hurried homeward, 
her heart beating with joy at the kindness which she 
had c-^pcrienccd and the friendship she had formed. 
‘After all/ she murmured to herself, as sho asceudeW 
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tlie staii'-caso to lier chamber, wliere little Harry 
was sitting up to await lior return. — ‘ after all, the 
adventure of the spoilt dress has proved a service, 
rather than an injury, to me: and perhaps,* she 
added, but it wa.s lier heart, and not her lips, that 
now spoke, — ‘ the afr.iir of tho gilt counter may 
likewise bring me good luek ! ’ 

Julia now addressed herself to the work of 
which she had such profusion ; and while she sate 
plying her noodle, with little Harry playing about 
the room, she often thought of the handsome un- 
known. Every day, after the frugal dinner, she took 
her brother out to walk for an hour, that a little 
exercise and fresh air might benefit them both; and, 
of an evening, when she laid aside her work, she 
gave him instruction In many useful branches of 
education. During the day, too, he learn t his les- 
sons ; and never did she sufifer him to go out alone 
into tho streets — no, not even on the slightest 
errand. In fact, this excellent young woman took 
as much care of her little orphan brother as if she 
had been hisp.irent, instead of his sister; and it was 
a charming as well as touching sight to behold them 
repairing to the parish church on a Sabbath-morn- 
ing, — each attired with so much neatness, and yet 
in a plain and unobtrusive manner. Weli, three i 
weeks had passed since the interview between Jnlia 
and Lady Caroline ; and oil ‘each Saturday evening 
her ladyship’s maid called to receive and pay for the 
work that was finished. 'Iho domestic was sure to 
have some pretty present from her mistress for 
Julia, and a handsome toy — such as a transparent 
slate, or puzzle, or a miniature carpenter’s tool-box 
— for Harry; and tho grateful milliner sent b.ack 
her kindest but most respectful regards to her good 
patroness. But during those three weeks she Imd 
neither seen nor hoard any thing of tho handsome 
stranger; — and yet, had ho not promised that he 
would shortly call again ? ‘Wherefore should he 
call ? Julia never paused to ask herself that ques- 
tion ; — but she did sometimes admit, within tho 
secret recesses of her own heart, that she thought 
it somewhat unkind ho did not fulfil his promise, 
after tho distress she had endured in consequence 
of tho mistake ho had made respecting tho gilt 
counter. One day tho landlady tapped at Julia’s 
door; and, on being desired to enter, the good wo- 
man informed Jiur that ' the gentleman in the cloak’ 
was W’aiting in tho parlour below. A blush instantly 
spread itself over Julia's cheeks; whereupon tho 
landlady said in a low but impressivo tone, ‘you 
need not he ashamed of an honest attacliincnt. Miss; 
and I know you are too good a girl to form any 
other. In fact, I told the gentleman what an ex- 
cellent creature you wore, and how well you behaved 
to your little brother.’ — ‘You told him nWthat?’ 
exclaimed Julia, looking up in a surprise mingled 
with seorot pleasure, while tho blush upon her 
beauteous countenance deepened, — ‘ Certainly I did. 
Miss, replied tho landlady ; ‘ but not to-day. ItSvms 
when ho called on account of that unpleasant little 
affair, you know ; and before ho sent mo up to fetch 
you down, ho asked no end of questions about you ; 
and lie seemed so pleased when I told him that you 
were such a good, industrious young person, and so 
kind to your orplian brother; and how you kept - 
yourself so quiet and ruspectablo, having no ac- 
quaintances scarcely, and certainly no vistors except i 
your lady-customers or their maids.’ — ‘But tlie ! 
rontleman did not nsk all those questions?’ said 1 


Juli.a, 111 a hesitating manner and witli a tremulous 
; voice, while nor licart palpitated with emotions of 
, unknown pleasure. — •‘Indeed he did, Jliss,’ returned 
; the landlady. ‘But, dear me! now I tliink of it, he 
, cliarged me not to tell you that ho had asked any 

■ thing at all concerning you : and by tho same token, 
he gave mo a sovereign to hold my tongue in this 

: respect; and therefore, Jliss, you must not even 
! look as if you knew a syllable of what occurred on 
, that occasion. I .im sure lie is some great person 

■ in disguise ; and 1 am also certain that he has fallen 
in love with you.’ — Julia’s couiiteiianco now became 
scarlet; and slie was about to make arcmonstraiivo 

• teply, when little Harry, who began to grow* iinpa- 
: tient of so mucli mysterious whispering hetw'oen 
his sister and the landlady, approached them, sa-iing, 
‘ Is any thing tho matter, dear Julia ?’— ‘ Nothing, 
my darling boy,’ was tho cheerful reply : ‘I shall 
I return in a few minutes;’ — and Julia hastened down 
stairs, tlio landlady remaining with Harry. 

“Though tho young maiden endeavoured to com- 
pose herself as mucli as possible, yet all that tho 
landlady had told her rushed to her mind with rc- 
newe'd force and stronger significancy just as she 
crossed tho threshold of tho parlour and appeared i u 
the prcsoiico of the gentleman in the cloak. Ho 
observed her confusion — noticed the blush tliat 
mantled on her checks— and, mistaking the cause 
s.iid, as lie took lier liand, ‘ I am afraid, Miss Mur- 
ray, that you consider it iudisoreet for mo thus to 
pay my respects to you; and indeed, tliat fear has 
prevented me from calling soonor.’— Julia started 
cast down her eyes, and made no reply; for in her 
artless iunocciicf, it liad never before struck her tliat, 
an evil construction might ho placed upon tho visits 
of the gentleman: hut now tho conviction that such 
was indeed tho result to be apprehended, was forced 
—yes, painfully furcod— upon her sensitive mind. 
Tho stranger read w hat was passing in her imagina- 
tion; and if lie were delighted to observe that the 
danger which lie liad specified was previously un- 
suspected by her ingenuous soul, iie was not tliu 
less gratified to acquire tho certainly that her pure 
thouglits were shocked by tho idea of compromising 
her reputation.— ‘Ecar not, Miss Murray,’ he con- 
tinued, again taking iicr iiand ; ‘ I should be tlio last 
person on tho fnco of tho earth to do you a wilful 
injury in any way. I liavc merely called, as in duly 
bound, to assuro myself that you iiavo perfectly re- 
covered from tho cfiects of the distressing ordeal 
through which you were compelled to p.ass in con- 
scquonco of my carelessness. But innocence. Miss 
Murray,’ ho added, empliatically, ‘ will invariably 
triumph in tho long run; and virtue will not over 
languish unrewarded. Your exemplary conduct. 
Miss Murray, must soonor or later be adequately 
recompensed : your tenderness towards your orplian 
brother must eusure for you the esteem and respect 
of all liberal and honest persons. May I request, 
as a particular favour, that you will presently call 
on Mr. Richardson, tho solicitor, in Berners Street, 
close by ; as I know* that ho has some tidings, of 
rather an agreeable character, to impart to you.’— 
AVith these words, tho stranger pressed tho younc 
maiden's hand, and respectfully took his Uavo y'f 


“Juha hastened back to her own chamber, and 
related to tho worthy, well-meaning, but garrulous 
landlady, every thing that tho gentleman in the cloak 
had said to her. ‘ Ah ! Miss,’ cried the woman, ‘ 1 
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I to have a forc-knowlcdgo that something 

i good was to iiappcn to you ; and notv I am sure of 
it. But pray make liasto and see tvhat tlio lawyer 
wants with you,’ — Julia did not require to be pressed 
upon this point ; sbo herself was too anxious to 
solve this new mystery to permit any unnecessary 
lelay to take place; and, having dressed little 
Harry in his Sunday apparel, she put on her best 
oonnet and shawl, and away the sister went with 
scr little brother to the lawyer's. They entered an 
jQicp in which there were a great m.any clerks, who 
til left off writing to turn round and have a look at 
,ho pretty young lady — for a lady did Julia really 
teem, as she actually was by birth, education, and 
nanners; — but when she timidly mentioned her 
name, she found herself the object of the most re- 
spectful attention. Tlio head clerk ushered her and 
her brother into a handsome apartment, where an 
jlderly gentleman, with a benevolent countenance, 
was seated at a desk covered with papers; and the 
reception which ho gave Julia Murray was more 
than courteous — it was cordial and,asit wcrc,patcr- 
n.ally kind. ' Sit down, young lady,’ ho said, hand- 
ing her to a chair : ‘ and you, my little fellow, place 
yourself near your sister. And now. Miss Murray,’ 
iio continued, raising his largo silver spectacles from 
ills eyes to his forehead, ‘ I have some good news 
to communicate to you ; and I am sura, after all I 
have heard of you, I am proud and happy to be the 
medium of conveying anything agrecahle to your 
ears.’ — ‘ You aro very kind, sir,’ murmured the 
young maiden, still in the deepest suspense.—* Did 
you ever hear your late father speak of any one who 
owed him a sum of money I ’ enquired the lawyer. — 
Julia reflected for a few moments, and then replied 
in the negative. — ‘ AVell, perhaps bo did not mention 
his private affairs before you,’ observed the lawyer; 
■it is nevortlieless a fact, that many years t>go he ad- 
vanced a certain sum to a friend who was in diffi- 
culties ; but those embarrassments continued, end- 
ing in bankruptcy or something of the sort; and so 
your poor father lost the whole amount thus ad- 
vanced. The friend went abroad ; and he lias lat- 
terly returned to England, a rich man — having re- 
trieved his fortunes in a foreign clime. Ho m.ado 
enquiries after your parents, and to his sorrow 
learnt that they were no more; hut ho could not 
Euccood in tracing you ont. At length he saw a re- 
port of a certain case in the newspaper, and ascer- 
tained that you were the young lady therein men- 
tioned. His sorrow at the first appearance of the 
affair was only equalled oy his joy when he hchcld 
the result ; for ho has your interest deeply at heart. 
Ho has, however, h en compelled to leave Loudon 
in a great hurry ; — but before ho went away, he gave 
me certain instructions, wliich I have fulfilled with 
all possii>, t despatch. The sum which he borrowed 
of your father, with compound interest, amounts 
to six Imndred pounds ; and this money I have laid 
out for yon in tlie purchase of a neat little house, 
with good, serviceable furniture, in Camden Town. 
Tliero is an excellent young gentlemen’s school 
close by; and my client has paid a year in advance 
for Master Hany’s tuition. He also intends that you 
shall bo at no expense for the boy’s education. 
Over and above all this, I am instructed to placo 
these fifty pounds in your hands; and if my client 
lias thus done more than his actual liability to your 
father required, it is simply as a recompense for the 
long delay which has occurred in refunding a loan 


BO generously advanced and so vitally necessary to 
him at tlio time. Now, my dear young lady, I have 
no moro to say, farther than that this card fur- 
nishes tlio address of your house, of which I like- 
wise present yon the key ; and may this little g'ca- 
of good fortune encourage you to pursue the course 
wliich has hitherto won for you so much esteem, 
and wliicli may yet lead you to tlio liighcst pinnacle 
of happiness and prosperity.’ — With tliose words, 
the kind-hearted man shook Julia warmly by th“ 
hand ; the young maiden endeavoured to express 
her heart-felt gratitude for tlio unexpected benefits 
thus showered upon lior ; but tears — tears of happi- 
ness flowed down lier clieeks — and her bosom was 
so full of strange and conflicting emotions, that her 
powers of uttcra'ncc were suspended. Even as she 
took up tlio bank notes, the key, and the card, and 
thrust them all together into her little silk bag, her 
hands trembled so that she could scarcely perform 
those simple acts ; and when in a few minutes she 
found herself walking along the street, with little 
Harry by her side, she could not remember leaving 
the lawyer’s office. Sho-fancied tliat siie had been 
giving way to some wild hallucination — some ab- 
surd delusion of the brain : but when slio felt in her 
bag, there were tl)o proofs of tlio reality ! 

“It was no easy taslt to make little Harry com- 
prehend the altered nature of their circumstances. 
Ho could not conceive liow ids sister had possibly 
obtained a liouso of licr own. and fancied that she 
was joking witli him; for he had not boon able to 
understand very muoli of wliat tlio lawyer had said 
to Julia. However, all doubts on tlie hoy’s part 
vanished, when he licard ids sister explain to theit 
landlady every thing that had taken placo at Mr. 
Richardson’s, and conclude by requesting that good 
woman to accompany her forthwith to Camden 
Town. This desire was complied with ; and away 
they all three went in a cab to tlic address dosig 
nated upon the card. In due time tlie vohiclo drew 
up opposite a neat house forming one of a torr.vce 
recently built; and the little party entered the 
dwelling with the least possible delay. It was all 
now from top to bottom,— tho furniture, which was 
substantial and good, was new likewise the hang- 
ings to tho windows and the carpets had been 
selected with admirable taste in reference to the 
colour and pattern of the paper on the walls ; in 
fact, the abode was fitted up in tho most comfortablo 
manner 1 ‘I congratulate you, my dear Miss Mur 
ray,’ exclaimed her companion ; * and I am sure I 
am as delighted ns yourself, although I shall lose 
yon as a lodger. But you do not, then, think that 
it was the gentleman in the cloak who has done all 
this?’— 'No,' answered Julia; * that cannot bo, bo 
causo I am sure the gentleman you speak of novel 
knew my father; and moreover tlio kind friend 
who has tlins handsomely repaid the money my 
father lent him, has gone out of town.’ — ‘ Tlien 
how came the gentleman in the cloak to call and toll 
yon. Miss, that the lawyer wished to.see you ?■'— 
‘Ah! I never thought of that!’ exclaimed Julia, 
‘And yet,’ she added, after a few moments’ serious 
reflection, ‘Mr. Ricliardson said that my father’s 
debtor had found mo out thvougli the medium of 
tho newspaper report ; and this circumstance may 
have brought him and the gentleman in the cloak to- 
getlicr.’ — ‘ True I ’ ejaculated the garrulous woman, 
i ‘ Oh ! what a sweet place this is, to bo sure ! ’ — ^‘It 
is too good for me,’ said Julia, in a mournful tone. 


the first feelings of delight now yielding to sober 
reflection: ‘the occupant of such a house as this 
requires a serraut, and should possess a certain in- 
come ; whereas I cannot afford the former, not pos- 
sessing the latter.’ — ‘ Oh ! Miss, arc you blind to all 
the advantages now spread before your eyes? ’ de- 
mauded the woman. ‘ Here you arc in your own 
liousc, rent free, and with fifty pounds in your 
pocket — Harry’s scliooling to be paid into the bar- 
gain 1 All your kind patronesses will give you as 
much work as you can possibly manage, now tli.at 
they will see how you are getting on in the world ; 
and the number of your customers must increase. 
Tlion you can liavo the assistance of one or two 
respectable young girls ; and you V’fll »ot only ob- 
tain a good living, but be able to save money.’ — 
iTulia saw the truth of these observations; and 
her licart was relieved from a heavy load. — ‘Be- 
sides,’ said the talkative but well-meaning woman, 
‘it would seem like flying in the face of Providence 
not to be thankful for sucli bounties.’ — ‘Yes,’ 
ejaculated Julia, touched more profoundly by tliis 
remark than by tlio worldly rt asmiing previously 
advanced by her companion : ' 1 r/o sincerely and 
firmly believe that He, who watches .all our w.ayE 
and knows all our steps, has t.ak"n compassion upon 
mo and my darling brother ; and I receive in thank- 
fulness the blessings thus showered upon me ! ’ — 
Thus speaking, the young maiden turned aside for a 
few moments; and heart-felt though short was the 
prayer wliicli she breathed in silence to tho Almighty 
Ruler of tho Universe ! 

“On tho following day Julia and her little 
brother removed to their new house. It would be 
vain to attempt to describe the joy and delight ex- 
perienced by little Harry at this change, the more 
BO inasmuch as there was a i.arge piece of ground 
attached to the b.ick part of the dwelling, where lie 
could piny when tlio wcatlier was fine. Through 
tho agency of her late landlady, a poor widow- 
woman, of middle age, ste.ady habit.s, and great re- 
spectability, was recommended to Julia as servant 
or housekeeper ; and thus commenced the economy 
of tho little household. Julia’s first care was to 
address a note to all her kind patronesses to ac- 
quaint them with her removal; and Lady Caroline 
Jerningham was not forgotten. Harry commenced 
his attendance at tlie neiglibonring scliool, ilie 
master of whicli called upon Miss Murray and in- 
ormed her that be had received from Mr. Rirliard- 
son a year’s pavment in ad\ancc for the boy’s 
tuition ; and the preceptor being a kind, worthy 
man, Harry soon became a great favourite with him. 
Several weeks passed away ; and it w.as astonishing 
how Julia’s business increased. Carriages were 
constantly stopping at her door, the number of her 
patronesses rapidly augmenting; and, on enquiry, 
she usually found that the new recommendations 
emanated from Lady Caioline, who appeared, by 
these results, to be constantly thinking of her 
friend, the young milliner. In fact, Julia had so 
much work upon her hands that she was compelled 
to give a great portion out to rc.spectable needle- 
womon in the neighbourhood ; for she preferred 
this mode of fulfilling her e:igagements, rather than 
by taking assistants into the house. 

“I'our months had thus passed away; and during 
this Interval Julia had never once seen the t/i'nlUmnn 
inthccloah; nor had she received a visit from her 
father’s debtor, to whose honesty and generosity she 


owed so much. She called once upon litr, Richard- 
son to express a hope that tho individual thus 
alluded fo would give her an opportunity of thank 
ing him personally; but tho lawyer assured her 
and, as sho thought, somewhat abruptly, that ho 
had left tho country on a long voyage ; and sho re- 
turned homo, much vexed at the tidings sho had 
received. Ono evening — it was a Saturday evoning, 
and at about nine o’clock — a cab stopped at tho 
door, and a double-knock iinmediatoly announced 
some visitor. It happened that tho housekeeper was 
.absent on a visit of two or three days to some re- 
lations in the country — tho girl who had been tem- 
porarily hired to do her work, and who did not sleep 
in tho house, had gone for the night — and Harry 
was in bod in his own little room adjoining his 
sister’s bed-chamber up-stairs. Julia was accord- 
ingly coiupollcd to answer the door herself; and her 
surprise was only equalled by her delight, when sho 
found that hoy visitress was Lady Caroline Jeriiing- 
ham, whohad arrived thus mysteriouslyin a common 
street-cab, whichshohad dismissed onalighting athor 
young friend’s house. Miss Iilurray received her with 
themost sincere manifestations of joy, and conducted 
her into the pari our, where a cheerful fire was burning 
in tho grate ; for though it war, now the month of 
April, yet tho evenings had not entirely lost tho 
chill of winter. You mustromomber that Julia had 
not seen Lady Caroline since that evening when tho 
latter sent for her to tho mansion in Hanover Square 
and on which occasion they had e.vchanged vows of 
friendship. R’c.arly five months had passed since 
that date; and it struck Juiia, as tho light of the 
candles flashed upon the fair patrician’s counten- 
ance, that she was much altered. Her face was pale 
and care-worn ; and her eyes beamed not with their 
wonted fires. ‘ My dear Julia,’ sho said, seating her 
telf near tho fire, ‘ I had intended to call upon you 
long ago; but I have been ill and sufl’ering, in mind 
and body. However,’ sho added, hastily, ‘1 have 
never onco forgotten you ; and I am delighted to 
find that your business has prospered so well.’— 
‘ 1 am under obligations to your ladyship which I 
can never repay,’ eiclaimod Julia, taking tho patri- 
ci.an’s hand, and conveying it to her lips. — ‘Do not 
.address me in that formal style, Julia,’ said Lady 
Caroline. ‘My God !’ she cried, bitterly, ‘would 
that I were not of noble birth : would that I were 
a daughter of toil ; for then 1 should not have tho 
thousand Argus-eyes of the xvorld upon me !’ — and 
sho clasped her hands in a manner indicative of deep 
mental anguish. — ‘Dearest Lady Caroline,’ exclaimed 
Julia, ‘what ails you? Oh! tell me, and show mo 
how I may minister to you in your sufferings 1’ — 
‘You onco assured me, Julia, that you uould !eit<c 
me by day aud by uiyht,' said Lady Caroline, speak- 
ing in a low and almost hollow tone, and casting 
anxious glances around as if she were afraid of be- 
ing overheard. — ‘ Yes, dearest lady,’ returned Julia, 
emphatically; ‘and 1 renew that pledge ! Bv dav 
and by night can you command me.’ — ‘Are we in 
danger of intrusion?’ demanded Lady Caroline 
anxiously. — ‘Hot in tho least, dear lady; excepting 
my liulo brother, who is asleep in his own chamb.v,-’, 
we are alone in tho house.’ — ‘Heaven be thanked!’ 
ejaculated Caroline Jerningham, speaking as if at 
least some portion of tho heavy weight that lav 
upon her heart, were removed by this assurance.-^ 
I ‘My genorous friend,’ said Julia, ‘I see that you 
I have a terrible but secret cause of grief: make rn'.' 
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.our confidant, I implore 70 U 1 If I can aid you, I 
Ehall rcjoico indeed to liavo the opportunity of 
[.roving my gratitude for all tlio kindness I have 
received at your hands; and if I cannot assist, I 
may at least bo able to console you l’—‘ Dearest 
Julia, I do indeed require a friend at this moment; 
for surely never was wretched woman in such 
dreadful embarrassment as myself! For the last 
few weeks I have lived only like one distracted- 
keeping my chamber, and affecting an illness, 
though steadily refusing to receive the advice of 
the family physician ! And now, fortunately my 
mother has gone on a visit for a few days to some 
friends in the country ; and my own maid is in my 
confidence and is trustworthy, a'hus my absence 
from home will not bo suspected; and in this is 
now my only hope! 0 Julia, Julia can you not 
understand my meaning?’— then, casting herself at 
the feet of the young milliner, the almost heart- 
broken Lady Caroline exclaimed, in the wildest 
paroxysm of hitter, bitter grief, as she joined her 
hands imploringly, • Save my honour, Julia-savo my 
reputation,— and by so doing you save my life : for 
I would perish by my own hand rather than endure 
exposure !’— ' Jly God ! dearest lady, what do you 
moan?’ demanded Julia, fearful lest her friend’s 
senses were leaving her, and that she was uttering 
meaningless phrases in the incipient aberration of 
the intellect : ‘ tell me, how can I save you in any 
way? for you know that you may depend upon mo 
to the utmost 1’—“ How can you save me 1’ repeated 
the agonising young lady, in a voico of tho most 
plaintive appeal : ‘ Oh 1 do you not comprehend my 
condition, Julia? And yet I api about to become a 
mother I’ 

“These words fell with stupefying, astounding 
elfoot upon tho oars of J ulia Murray : indeed, she 
could scarcely believe that she had rightly inter- 
preted their moaning. Tho unhappy Caroline mis- 
took tho cause of tho young milliner’s silence and 
amazement; and, rising from her suppliant posture, 
she exclaimed, while tho proud patrician blood 
rushed to her cheeks,' ‘I understand you. Miss: you 
are shocked at tho announcement I have made, and 
you are indignant that I should apply to you to 
screen me. I will drag myself away from your 
house, therefore; imploring you only to keep tho 
secret which I have been so foolish, so inconsiderate 
to reveal to you.’— ‘ Just heaven ! what do I hear? 
reproaches from your lips!’ cried Julia; and em- 
bracing the unhappy lady with sisterly warmth, she 
said, ‘TS’o, no : you have misuuderstood mo 1 Grief 
and surprise for a moment sealed my lips : but you 
find mo ready to succour you, dearest benefactress, 
to tho utmost of my power !’—’ Thank you, kind 
friend,’ murmured Lady Caroline, falling back ex- 
hausted into her seat; for tho agitated state of her 
feelings, and the harrowing emotions which tho 
dread of Julia’s coldness had just caused her to ex- 
perience, produced effects of a most perilous nature. 
Tho young milliner knew not how to act : she was 
bewildered; and, wringing her hands, exclaimed, 
‘Oh! what shall I do? how can I aid her?’ — Lady 
Caroline partially recovered her presence of mind 
as these words fell upon her ears ; and giving a few 
hasty instructions, these were instantly obeyed. 
Julia conducted, or rather supported- her to her 
own bed-chamber ; and then, throwing on her bon- 
net and shawl, hurried away to fetch tho nearest 
surgeon. Tho medical man whom she sought was 


at home; and ho accompanied tho milliner to tho 
house, where he arrived just at tho moment that 
his services wore required. In a word. Lady Caro- 
line Jerningham that night became tho mother of 
a fine boy, although tho birth was premature by 
nearly a month, and she had risked much by tho 
necessity of ’adopting tho indispensable means in re- 
regard to dress to conceal her situation for many 
weeks past. 

“ The surgeon, who had every reason to be satis- 
fied with tho liberality of Julia on behalf of her un- 
happy friend, and who was moreover a discreet man, 
perceived that his patient was a young lady of 
superior grade in society, and therefore volunteered 
his aid in ensuring the concealment of tho affair. 
In fact, ho st-ated that ho was acquainted with a 
poor woman in tho neighbourhood, who, having just 
lost her own infant, would bo delighted to take 
charge of the nowlj-born babe. Lady Caroline was 
so far recovered as to bo able to take part in this 
conference; and, without suffering tho slightest 
hint to transpire as to who she was, she neverthe- 
less intimated her readiness and ability to remune- 
rate in tho most liberal manner those who migfit be 
instrumental in completing tho arrangement sug- 
gested. The surgeon accordingly undertook tho 
settlement of the business; and, after an hour’.s 
absence, ho returned, accompanied by a young, 
good-looking, healthy woman, who was willing to 
embrace tho proposal that had been made to her. 
She was married to a labouring man ; her name was 
Porter; and she lived at tho distance of about half 
a mile from Julia’s house. Lady Caroline had a 
well-filled purse ; but oven if tho contrary had been 
tho case, her friend tho milliner could have sup- 
plied tho funds required. As it was, tho young 
mother gave Mrs. Porter twenty pounds in advance; 
and liaving mentioned a feigned name and address, 
when questioned on that point. Lady Caroline 
parted with her babe— though not without many a 
bitter pang and a torrent of heart-wrung tears ! 

“ That was a wretched night for poor Julia Mur- 
ray. In tho warmth of her gratitude and friendship, 
she had become an accomplice in what she fancied, 
when she had leisure for sober reflection, to bo some- 
thing bordering upon tho nature of a crime. Her 
pure sotli shrank from the idea of tho unnatural 
abandonment by a mother of her child to tho mercy 
of a stranger, rendered necessary oven though tho 
proceeding were by tho peculiar circumstances in 
which that mother was placed. Moreover, tho rea- 
diness with which Lady Caroline had given a false 
name and address had somewhat shocked tho truth- 
loving Julia ;— and then she feared lost tho whole 
matter should by any possibility become known, and 
compromise her own reputation. All those thoughts 
and apprehensions swept across her mind, after tho 
surgeon and Mrs. Porter had taken their departure, 
and while Lady Caroline slept. But tho generous 
girl strove to banisli from her mind reflections which 
tended to diminish her respect for tho patrician lady 
who had manifested so much kindness towards her : 
moreover, tho natural feelings of a woman towards 
one of her own sex placed in such interesting though 
embarrassing, not to say alarming circumstances,— 
tho sentiments of commiseration, deep sympathy, and 
tender friendship, soon triumphed over all other 
considerations; — and when Caroline awoke, just as 
tho grey dawn of morning was breaking into the 
charatar, she found the young miliinor watching by 
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her bedside. The suffering’ lady ivas considerably < 
refreshed and strengthened by the long sleep she i 
had enjoyed : her mind was moreover relieved from 1 
the most excruciating anxieties ; — and she poured 1 
forth her gratitude to Julia Hurray in the most sin- < 
core and heartfelt manner. Then, in the fulness of : 
the tender confidence which liad arisen between j 
them, Caroline told her friend how sbo had loved 1 
her cousin, a voung lieutenant in the Navy,— how 1 
their union was forbidden by her proud mother, i 
though assented to by her generous brother, the < 
hlarquis of •\Vilmington,-how her mother had used 1 
her interest privately to get the young man appointed ! 
to a ship and sent to sea with only a few days warn- 1 
ing,— and how, in the anguish of parting, she— i 
Lady Caroline— had fallen a victim to her fatal pas- ] 
sion'i This narrative moved Julia to tears; — for the 1 
young milliner now comprehended what lovo was— i 
and she felt that she also loved, — and that when she i 
sorrowed in secret at the protracted absence of the 
stranger who had given her the gilt counter, it was 
in consequence of the impression which he had made 
upon her heart! Thus did Julia Murray at length 
obtain the reading of the mysterious sensations that 
timed within her own soul. 

“ Fortunately there was a means of ogress from 
ittlo HarrT’.s room, without the necessity of the boy’s 
nassing through his sister's chamber ; and thus was 
the presence of Lady Caroline retained a profound 
secret from him. You must also recollect that the 
incidents just related occurred on the Saturday 
night; and Harry had by clianco received an invita- 
tion to pass the Sunday with his schoolmaster’s 
family. Every circumstance thus appeared to favour 
the complete concealment of Lady Caroline s con- 
finement. But it was now necessary that J ulia should 
repair to tho mansion in Hanover Square, and ac- j 
quaint tho young lady’s confidential maid with the 
event which had taken place, as well as to arrange 
for Caroline’s unobserved return homo on tho Mon- 
dav evening ;— for tliough at the risk of her life, she 
was resolved to remain away no longer than tho 
time .specified. This commission Julia faithfully 
performeii ; and after an absence of upwards of two 
liours, she reached her own abode onco more. The 
patient was improving rapidly ; and when tho sur- 
geon called a second time on tliat Sunday, ho was 
astonished to find lior so strong and in the posses- 
sion of so much physical and moral energy. To bo 
brief, on tho Monday evening, according to agree- 
ment, Lady Caroline, well wrapped up, disguised in 
tho attire of a daughter of the middle class, and with 
a dark green veil drawn carefully over her counten- 
ance, accompanied Julia in .% hackney-coach to 
Hanover Square; and the two were admitted into 
the mansion, tho hall-porter believing his young 
mistress to be afriond and equal of tho milliner. In 
this manner they reached Caroline’s own chamber 
without the truth being for .an instant suspected ; 
and the confidonti.al maid was in readiness to receive 
her l.idv. Julia remained there until tho maid had 
ascertained that tho hall-porter had been relieved by 
aloriirr domestic during the supper-hour; and then 
the milliner took lier departure, accompanied by the 
fervent giatitudc and blessings of the fair patrician 
whom she had thus e.atricated from a maze of tho 
most frightful difficulties. 

“ The very nest morning, while Julia was seated 
it work in her parlour, reflecting upon the incidents 


of tho three preceding days, she hoard the iron gate 
in front of the house groan upon its hinges ; and, 
looking up, she behold from tho window tho tall, 
hand.vome gentleman approaching the door. The 
day was fine; and he no longer wore his cloak; 
and his garb was plain, unpretending, and perfectly 
genteel. The housekeeper having returned homo 
that same morning, Julia awaited with a beating 
heart in the parlour tho presence of her visitor ; and 
w'hen he entered, she felt so confused — fora variety 
of reasons — that she could not utter a word. In tho 
first place she knew that she loved him; secondly 
she remembered all the enquiries he had put to her 
late landlady concerning her; — and thirdly, she 
recalled to mind tho gentle, good, and almost 
paternal way in which he had addressed her when 
last they met; and she fancied tli.at in her con- 
duct respecting Lady Caroline she had deviated 
somewhat from tho strict line of integiity, truth, 
and virtue for pursuing which ho had so emphatic- 
ally commended her, and in which ho had with equal 
earnestness enjoined her to persevere. Taking her 
band, ho said, ’ Miss Murray, bavo you completely 
forgotten mo?’ — ‘Oil! no, sir,’ she cried, with a 
start as if at an imputation of ingr.vtitudo: ‘that 
w'crc impossible 1 ’ — ‘ And yet why should you rc- 
; member me ? ’ ho asked, gazing intently upon her 
i ‘have I over done you any service that deserves a 

thought? The only incident which is likely to dwell 

• in vour mind respecting mo, is tho wretchedness 

- and embarrassment to whicb my thoughtless ern- 
. duct exposed you. But for all that you then cn- 
i durod, have I ever made you the slightest rccom. 

• pense?’ ‘ Oh 1 sir,’ cried Julia, tho blood rushing 

. to her checks, ‘ do you think for a moment that 1 
1 ever sought or looked for a pecuniary indomnifica 

- tion ? Heavens, how have you mistaken my dm 
; racter ! ’— and slic burst into tears. _ Tho strangoi 
3 ' gazed upon her, and even smiled as if in satisfaction 
. but he said notliing. — 'No, sir,’ resumed tho young 
3 miHinor, hastily passing her Imndkcrchicf across 

0 lior countenance and wiping away the traces of her 
v grief; ‘ I am not a mercenary person, such as you 
3 appear to suppose mo. I did remember you with 

e orcitf(Nrf«.’shocontinucd,bcrvoicobccomingmourn- , 

- ful and plaintive in spite of berself ; ‘ because you 
s spoke kindly to ino on tlmt evening when tho acci- 

- dent occurred to tlio silk dress — hccauso you prof- 
0 fered me assistance nt a moment when I and my 

- little brother really needed it — because I always 
a believed and still believe tlmt it was on yo>-v part 
h entirely an error which led mo into such a serious 

- difficultv — because you then told mo that you Would 
o not insult mo by offering mo any pecuniary recom- 
0 penso — and because, when you called ag.am, you 
g spoke kindly to me as before, gave me good advice, 
n and also brought mo intelligence from Mr. Hiclmrd- 
r son which has led to my present prosperity. For 
: all these reasons, sir,’ she added emphatically, ‘ I 
0 bavo thought of you often and often; and 1 cou- 
d sidored myself to bo deeply your debtor.’- ‘ Excel- 
■V lent girl ! ’ exclaimed the gentleman, surveying her 
n ivitli mingled admiration and interest: ‘not for 
10 worlds would I insult your feelings, nor wound 
n vour generous heart 1 And it was precisely through 
10 fluiicacy in those respects, that I never did openly 

proffer you any pecuniary assistance, since that one !' 
d unfortunate occasion in Hanover Square. Again, 
ts let me observe, tlmt if t have not visited you for 
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four long months, 1 have not Been nnmindfnl of 
your welfare. I have, as it wore, watched oyer 
you from a distance ; and I have learnt with 
supremo satisfaction, that your conduct has con- 
tinued most exemplary. Miss Murray, I am per- 
haps singular and eccentric in my notions ; and, 
though highly placed in the social sphere, yet _1 
have determined to consult only my own happi- 
ness, at least for the future, in the most im- 
port.ant step which a man can adopt in life. 
I allude to marriage.’ — Jxrlin started, blushed, 
and east down her eyes ; and this confusion on 
her part seemed to encourage her visitor to pro- 
ceed. — ‘ I must candidly iuform you,’ he re.suined, 
that I have been a husband already, and that the 
alliance wbich I formed almost in my boyhood, and 
in obedience to the dictates of an imperious mother, 
was an unhappy one. My wife was a bcartloss co- 
quette— vain — frirolous— and possessing no mind. 
I sought by gentleness and kindness to render her 
attached to her homo, although I never really loved 
her; but all was useless. At last sho caught a 
ecvero oold when returning from a rout, early on 
i winter's morning ; and a rapid decline soon cav- 
.-ied her to the tomb. This occurred two years ago. 
I then vowed that if I should ever contract a second 
union, it must bo where tho heart alone was inte- 
rested. This resolve I declared to my mother; and 
it has in a measure, I regret to say it, incensed her 
against me. The very first time I ever saw you, I 
felt myself suddenly and mysteriously attracted to- 
wards you. All that I have since hoard or seen of 
you has tended to confirm that favourable impres- 
sion ; and I am como this morning to ofiTcr you my 
hand, as you already possess my heart.’ 

“ A faintness— an indcscribablo sensation of min 
glcd joy and apprehension came over Julia, as these 
ast words met her cars, — joy in tho hope that sho 
nad heard aright, apprehension lest she were tho 
( fey of a delightful vision which was too soon to be 
dissipated. But when sho felt her hand pressed to 
tlio lips of that han dsome suitor who now knolt at 
tier feet, and listened to tho tender assurances of an 
uonour.ablo and lasting' affection which ho breathed 
with manly sincerity in her oars, sho exclaimed, 
under tho sudden impulse of her heart’s emotions, 
Is it possible that so much happiness c.an be in 
store for mo? ’ — Her suitor received those words ns 
an assent to his proposal j and, pressing tho young 
maiden to bis bosom, ho said, ‘ Then without know- 
ing ray narao you have loved mo, dearest Julia?’ — 
Sho murmured an affirmative ; and a rapid inter, 
change of questions and replies convinced him that 
tho young maiden had all along remembered him not 
ivith gratitude, but luith affection / Thereupon, seat- 
ing himself by her side, and retaining her pretty 
hand in his ho'said, ‘ Then henceforth, Julia, there 
need exist no mystei 7 on ray part. I am tho pro- 
tended debtor to your deceased father ; and Mr. 
Richardson, my otvn attorney, followed ray secret 
instructions in providing for yourself and your 
brother. My object was to place you in comfort, yet 
still leave you in a condition that rendered you to a 
certain degree dependant on your own honest in- 
dustry ; and I have been overjoyed to find that pros 
perity has not induced you to relax your energies, 
nor led you into extraviigances, nor in any W.ay 
proved injurious to your fair fame, your amiable 
disposition, and your steady porseveruueo. "WRli 
deliehi, then, sh.all I accompany so worthy a woman 
to the altar : and wit? pride shall I present you to 
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tho world ns the Marchioness of "Wilmington !’ — 
‘ Oh 1 my lord,’ murmured Julia, a greater faint- 
ness than before now coming over her, as tho 
lofty rank of her «uitor was thus announced to 
her, ‘is it possible that you can be the brother of 
that young lady to whom I owe so much ?’ — and 
then she blushed deeply, and a oold shudder 
passed over her frame as she remembered what 
a tremendous sooret sho had retained in her 
bosom, and must retain inviolably concorniug 
the sister of him who offered to make her tho 
partner of liis rank and fortune. — ‘Yes,’ said 
the marquis, attributing her emotions to tho 
Inappincss as well as tho maidenly confusion whicli 
it was natural for her to experience under existing 
circumstances ; ‘ that Lady Carolluo whom you 

know, is my sister. You may judge my surprise 
when, on the night that I first encountered you in 
Hanover Square, you informed me tliat tho spoilt 
dress was my mother’s. Tho very next raomiug I 
called at her residence and privately acquainted 
Caroliue with tho litllo adventure, casually saying 
that I had been a witness of tho accident which w.as 
occasioned through no neglect nor oarolossncss on 
your part, and desiring her when you presented 
yourself to mitigate as much as possible my mother’s 
certain resentment against you. Since that period 
my sister has frequently spoken to mo concerning 
you, and has recommended you extensively to her 
numerous fashionable acquaintances. But, much as 
I love and would trust Lady Caroline, I have never 
informed her of tho attachment I experienced for 
you, nor of tho fact that I was your father’s pro- 
tended debtor. This reserve originated merely in 
the determination to watch your conduct, — I may 
tell you all this now, dear girl, — from a distance, 
so that time might decido whether I should lay my 
coronet at your feet, or renounce all farther idea of 
an alliance with you. 'J'liauk heaven ! Uie foemor is 
the happy destiny; and now 1 have explained all 
that may have seemed Btrangoor mysterious In your 
estimation.’ 

“ Julia could scarcely find words to express her 
gratitude for all tho delicate attentions and generous 
acts of which tho nobleman had thus been tho 
hitherto .unknown author: but ho sealed her lips 
with a fond kiss, and then proceeded to address lier 
in the following manner : — ‘ I propose, dearest girl, 
that our union shall take place in six months from 
the present time. The reason that I suggest so long 
a delay is that I may visit you occasionally, in com- 
pany with my sister, bo it understood, so that you 
may learn to know mo better than you now do ; ana 
as I shall at once make a confidant of Caroline, and 
am well acquainted with the generosity of her dis- 
position, you need not apprehend nt / coolness oi 
hostility on her part. Quite the contrary : sho will 
love you as a sister. Ah 1 I observe that you sigh 
and experience an agitation of feeling, my Julia; but 
you have no cause to dread any exhibition of foolish 
pride with Caroline. Relative to my mother, I say 
nothing — promise nothing : at the same time I can- 
not permit her will to rulo my happiness. And now I 
shall take my leave of you for tho present, Julia, 
and I shall at once hasten to Hanover Square, to 
confide all that has occurred betw’een us to my 
sister, who, I regret to state, has been confined for 
some days past to her own chamber. Alas 1 she, 
poor girl, has suffered in her best and holiest affec- 
lions through her mother's pride; but I rejoice to say 
that happiness awaits her yet. By the sudden death 
of a young cousin. Lieutenant Quentin has become 
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Lord Hartley, and Ids ship will return in a few 
montlis to England. This most unexpected suc- 
cession to title and wealth, will smooth doavn all 
the difficulties which my mother has liitl.crto inter- 
posed in the way of her daughter’s happiness; and 
who knows, Julia,’ added the marquis, smiling, ‘but 
that the two marriages may bo celebrated at the 
same time V — ' God grant that they may 1’ exclaimed 
the young milliner, with a strange emphasis ; then, 
immediately afterwards she obsoiTcd, ‘Eor, believe 
mo, I have your sister's happiness most sincerely at 
heart.’ — ‘ I shall not fail to tell Oaro’ine all you 
say,’ returned the marquis; ‘and she wilt bo pre- 
pared to love you the more tenderly. And now, 
dear Julia,’ he added, rising to depart, ‘ I must hid 
you farewell for the present. The next time I call 
I shall give you duo notice beforehand, so that you 
may have little Harry hero to see mo. But permit 
me, before I depart, to request you to divest your- 
self by degrees of the business and occVipations 
which have accumulated upon you. To spc.ak 
plainly, you need receive no more work from any 
person ; and you will permit my solicitor, Jlr. 
Richardson, to supply you monthly with such sums 
as you may require for your expenditure.’ — All this 
was said by Lord 'Wilmington in so delicate yet 
tender a manner, that it increased Julia's attach- 
ment to liim, .as well as her high esteem of his cha- 
racter; and they parted, more than ever pleased 
ivith each other. 

“ In the afternoon, Julia was sitting at her work, 
pondoring upon all that had occurred, and scarcely 
able yet to convince herself that she was not a prey 
to some delusivo vision, when Lady Caroline’s maid 
railed with a note fiom her mistress. In this 
tlio fair patrician said, ' J,‘;/ brother has told me all, 
dearest Julia ; and believe me when I assure you, that 
it iviU afford me un/eiyncd deliyht to hail you as a 
sister. Sever, never ean I foryct all your yoodness 
towards me in the hour of my bitter e.xtremity. Hut, 
for heaven's sake ’ yuard well my secret' This in- 
junetion, houever, Inced scarcely yive you. And yet, 

there is one thing which now affects nic; this is 

shall you not blush to acknowicdyc ME as yoursister- 
in-law, since you arc acquainted with my disgrace? My 
heart tells me that yon commiserate and sympathise : 
but my fears~Oh ' until 1 receive fromyouanassuranec 
that may calm them — those fears arc truly painful ! ’ — 
The generous Julia liastencd to pen a reply, convey- 
ing in the tcndciost terms the assurance solicited; 
and, having ascertained tiiat the young lady was pro- 
gressing rapidly towards complete convalescence, 
she dismissed the maid witli tlie letter entrusted to 
licr. Three weeks, liowevcr, elapsed before Lady 
Caroline was sufficiently recovered to call upon hor 
friend Julia; and then she came alone — for Iier mo- 
ther’s heart yearned to visit her child. Under the 
influence of this feeling, sho was moved to tears 
when she learnt tliat every altcrnato day Miss Mur- 
r.ay had made it a point to call at Mrs. Porter’s rosi- 
donee and assure licrsclf tliat tlio poor habo was duly 
cared for. ‘ This is another proof of your goodness, 
Julia!’ e.vclaimcd Lady Caroline, falling upon her 
friend’s neck and weeping witli mingled gralitudo 
and joy. 'I’hoy presently proceeded together to 
the good woman’s abode ; and tlie young mother 
was cliarmed to find lier cliild thriving to her 
iicart’s best satisfaction. On llie following day 
Lady Caroline revisited Julia; but this time it 
was in company with hor brotlier the Marquis ; — 
snd little Harry was at homo to seo them. You may 


suppose that the party was a happy one ; and it gave 
tho nobleman incfiablc delight to observe that In's 
sister and his intended wife wore on tho best pos- 
sible terms with each other. Butlio little suspected 
the tremendous secret that had thus cemented their 
friendship; — and it cost poor Julia many a pang 
when she reflected that she was compelled to retain 
any .secret at all from tho knowledge of tho generous 
man who reposed such confidence in her! There 
was however no help for it; — and yet Julia felt as 
if she were acting witli blameablo duplicity in veiling 
a circumstance which for hor friend’s sake, sho would 
novortholess rather dio tlian reveal : and after her 
noble visitors had taken tlieir departure, she did 
not experience that amount of happiness which, 
with her present brilliant prospects, slio know shi 
ought to enjoy. 

“I must not dwell upon this portion of my nar. 
rative. Lot ns suppose five months to liavo passed 
away; during which period tlie marquis had been 
constant in liis visits to Julia, but always in the 
company of his sister. So delicate was his be- 
haviour in respect to tlic reputation of his intended 
bride, that ho avoided every chance of compromis- 
ing her ; and although tho neighbours saw a gentle- 
man, whoso name they did not know, call tliree 
times a-wcek upon tho beautiful milliner, tlicy 
never beheld him repair thither alone. Tims there 
was no scope for scandal ; and Julia’s conduct was 
always so circumspect as to prove a complete anti- 
dote to calumny. I slionld observe that during the 
five inontlis mentioned, tho attachment subsisting 
between tho pair increased, and warmed into the 
most ardent love ; and I must not forgot to state 
that Lady Caroline visited hor child at Mrs. 
Porter’s house as frequently ns she was able. But 
Julia seldom flailed to call tlicro every altcrnato 
day ; and tlius the rearing of tho poor infant 
was strictly watched by its mother, and that 
mother’s bosom friend. Somotimf s Harry accompa- 
nied ins sister in her w.alk to Mrs. Porter’s cottage; 
but tho littlo follow was alw.ays made to wait in 
one room while J ulia was shown the baby in .another 
— and thus the real motive of her visits tlioi-o 
was unsuspcclod by him. Not tliat slio feared ho 
avould reveal any thing which ho was enjoined to 
keep secret; hut Julia heliovod — and riglitly be- 
lieved — tliat it was alike more prudent and delicate 
to leave Iiim in total ignorance of the object which 
took her to the cottage. Tims time wore on, ns I 
liavc already inentiencd ; and now I must romark 
th.at in compliance with tlio wishes of Lord '\Yih 
miiigtoii, Julia liad by this time .altogether censed 
to receive work ; hut Instc.ad of drawing on tbt 
funds placed at lier disposal in the liands of Mr. 
Richardson, slio subsisted upon tho sa Ings which 
sho had been enabled to accumulate. I mention all 
these little circumstances, to afford you ns good an 
idea ns I can convoy of the oxcoUonco of her dispo- 
sition, and the total absence of selfishness from her 
ciinractcr. In fact, tlio more tho marquis saw of 
her, tho more enamoured of her did lie become, and 
tlic greater grew liis admir.ition of her amiable 
qualities. It was thoroforo witli joy tho most uu- 
leigncd that ho at length sonsidcred liirasolf justified 
in fixing tlic day for tlie bridal; and this ceromov'y 
was settled to take place precisely on the completion 
of tho six months from tho hour in uhich ho had 
offered her his hand. 

“While Julia was occupied in preparing her own 
wedding-dress, the Marquis busied himself in render 
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ing Tiis splencliti mansiou in Belgrave Sauare as suil- 
nblu as possible for the reception ot bis bride. In tbc 
meantime be liad onmmunioatod to tbc Dowager- 
Marchioness bis intended marriage; bnt, as bo had 
feared, liis design experienced the most decided dis- 
approval on her part. Vainly did lie reason witbber 
on the subject — uselessly did be represent that bis 
hnppinesswasseriously involved : hismotberrefused 
to listen to him; — and bo bad the mortification to in- 
cur her most serious displeasure. The bitterness of 
her hostility to theraateb be however concealed from 
Julia; and, much as ho doploied the breach wbiob 
now existed between himself and his only surviving 
parent, not foramoment did be entert.ain the thought 
of yielding to her tyranny. Thus the time passed on ; 
and it was now w'ithin three days of the one fixed for 
thebridalceromonj'jwhen an incident occurredwhicb 
produced a terrible change in the aspect of affairs. 

“Itwas afinosummer morning, andthcclock was 
striking eight just as Julia and little Harry were 
sitting down to breakfast, when the old housekeeper 
entered to inform her mistress that a woman by tire 
name of Porter desired to speak toborwitbontdelay ; 
— for3'ou must remember that the housekeeper wasj 
entirely ignorant of the transactioo wbio& so nearly 
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concerned Lady Caroline Jerningham, and to semo 
oxtcntinvolvcd|Miss hIurraj',atloastasan accessary, 
inthemysteriousbusiness. Mrs. Porter was instantly 
admitted into the parlour; and when she appeared, 
and thohonsekeeperhadretired, Juliaapproaohedher 
in an agitated manner and with an enquiring look, — 
for it struck her that this visit — the first which the 
woman had over paid to the house since that night 
when the infant was entrusted toher — auguredsomc- 
thing unpleasant. In her excitement she forgot the 
presence of her brother Harry — whom the woman her- 
self likewise overlooked ; and, to the anxious glance 
darted upon her, Mrs. Porter verbally replied by ex- 
claiming, 'Oh I Miss, thede.ar child has beensuddenly 
taken dangerously ill!’ — ‘The child dangerously ill!’ 
repented Julia, who had learned to love the infant 
almost ns much as if it were her own : ‘I will accom- 
panj'you directly ;’ and,hurrj’iDg from th6rooro,she 
presently reappeared with her bonnet and shawl. 
Then, noticing Harry, it flashed to her mind that bo 
had overheard what had been said: but a second 
thought told her that more harm would be done by 
nttemptingtocxplain awnyany impression thatmiglit 
I have been made upon his mind, than by leaving the 
I matter nsitthen stood; — and, having merely observed 
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to him that .•■he >-houI 1 return 'h'lrlly, iTut'a ha'teae 1 
away in company with Mr-. I'lTt r." Harry 1 
his brcakr.i-t, not thinljr..; mii.h ■!* th-. i i.irl 
which Imil cnu.;ht lii- ■ jr-, iiyt -.h". ii h; t-ull ii 1 
rightly unu-.-r-taml ; .-.-.I, i: w..^ L-JU-iy-timi. ho 
was about to n pair to pl.iy in the g..rilsn at the baih ‘ 
Ilf tbo Iiou-o, v.i" II a (itublu hnoai: at thu front ilimr 
na Ic him ii to tiio v.iiuluw. 1‘ori.oiriDgthat the ! 
vi-itor w.ia the r<rariiui.', he r.in to give him admit- 
tance ; and tlie luibkinan entered the p.iiluur. ‘ Wlictu 
i- your ni-tcr, Il.irry ? ” he a-ked, caressing the boy in 
a Lind manner. — * She is gone out, niy lord,’ was the 
reply. — • Thus c.arly ! ’ cscinimcd the Marquis ; ‘ and I 
had promised myself the pleasure of breakfasting with 
you both. The morning sros so fine, and as 1 nm a 
very early riscrj^I rode out os far os the turnpike, and 
have sent iny horse back with the groom.’— The noble- 
man spoke this rather in a musing tone, than actually 
addressing himself to the boy; and, after a pause, he 
obsen'cd, ‘ I suppose your sister will not be long?’ — 
■I do not Imow, my lord,' answered Harry. ‘A 
woman c.une just as we were sitting down to break- 
fist, and Juiia seemed' much vexed at what she told 
her. — Vl hope that nothing disagreeable has occurred?’ 
cried the Marquis, in a tone of aiarm. — ’The woman, 
whose name is Porter, informed Julia that the child 
ivas dangerously ill,’ responded Harry; ‘and then they 
went away together.’ — ‘ Oh I I understand,’ said the 
Marquis: ‘the child of some poor woman named Por- 
ter is unwell, and y’our sister has gone to see it’— ‘ No, 
my lord, I don’t think the child is Mrs. Porter’s,’ re- 
turned Horry, ingenuoush-, and witli boyish communi- 
cativeness; ‘ for I have oilcn called at her cottage with 
Julia, and I have heard Mr. Porter say that his wife’s 
own baby died last winter.’—* And Julia has often 
called there?’ exclaimed the Marquis, a horrible sus- 
picion suddenly arising in his mind. — ^■Tciy often 
ffldeed,’ answered Harry, totally unconscious of the 
tremendous amount of mischief he was occasiouing. 

* When wo have been out walking together, we have 
come round that way, and stopped at the cottage; and 
-then I hare waited in the kitchen with Mr, Porter, 
who used to give me cakes or marbles, while Julia 
went up stiurs with Mrs. Porter .’ — ‘ And did you ever 
see Uie child?’ asked the nobleman, assuming as much 
composure ns he could possibly call to his aid,— ‘No; 
Julio never told me a word aWt it.’ — ^‘And how did 
you first hear of it?’— ‘Just now, when Mrs. Porter 
rushed in and said that the child was ill.’ — ‘And was 
Tulia very, very sorry?’ demanded the Marquis. — 
‘Oh! yes, indeed!’ cried the boy, who saw nothing 
strange nor unusual in the nobleman’s tone or manner, 
and regarded this dialogue as mere cliit-chat. — ^'And 
whereabout is Mrs. Porter’s cottage?’ osked Wilming- 
ton, in whose bosom a perfect hell was now raging. — 
'Shall 1 show your lordship the way?’ said Harry, 
riie nobleman nodded his head affirmatively; and the 
little fellow hastened to fetch his cap. They then 
proceeded in dlenco until they came within sight of 
the cottage, which Harry pointed out. — ‘You may 
now go homo again,’ said the Marquis; and Harry 
obeyed the hint, still totally unsuspicious of the harm 
which his candid garrulity had accomplished. 

“The nobleman, when thus left alone, could no 
longer restrain the emotions which agitated within 
him. Turning aside from the path leading towards the 
cottage, he rushed into the fields, exclaiming aloud, 
‘Just heavens] on what an abyss was 1 hoveringl 
But can such diabolical perfidy exist on the p.art of 
one so young? Oh I ves— it is too apparent ; and my 


mother svas ti,;ht sshiii the coumelhd me rover to 
I si rtv niy I. :::.l ■ :i a s ■ m.'.n i!!i.vii'g in a sphere bc- 
r.'jth riiy o-.n!’ — H.iving t..U! givin viiit to ids 

• xtilcl 1'i.eling;, Wilmington grew mere eumpoicd: 
and he now .oppneichcd the collage. Tlio di-jr '•teod 
op.n; and, mitring without any e- niiU'Uy. lie saw a 
womau .at the same inst.'irit descend from "a ^Mirea'■J. 
‘Is your name Porter?’ he enquired, .■'pe.iking in a' 
mild a tone as pisSiblc.— ‘ Yes, sir,' she an-v.cted. — 
‘And it is here that a child wiio ha- bttn, a; i: wtro, 
abandoned by its unriatural mother, is lying danger- 
ously ill?* he s.aid, fixing his eyes 'leenly'upoa the 
avoman’s countenance. — ‘Thank God, rhe’dur inn> 
cent is better!' exclaimed Mrs. Porter, taken com- 
pletely off her guard, and ea-cn entertaining a siupiciuii 
that the gentleman himself might be the father of her 
nursling. — ‘ Now, confess every thing,’ cried the Mar- 
quis, ‘or it wifi be the worse for j-ou! W'as it nut 

Miss Murray arho engaged your sciviccs ’.-’No, 

sir: itavas the surgeon arho attended the lady in her 
confinement,’ interrupted Mrs. Porter, terrified by the 
stern tone avhich her querist h.ad suddenly adopted ; 

* but it was at Miss Murray’s house ’, — ‘ Knougli ! 

enough!’ ejaculated W’ilmington; and he hurried aaray 
from the cottage. 

“ In the meantime Julia had returned home, haa-- 
ing ossnred herself that the child was out of danger; 
and os she retraced her avay by means of a l^c-patli, 
it happened that she did not encounter her brother 
and the marquis. But little Hnny* avas light of foot ; 
and he, having been dismissed by the nobleman iii 
the way aboarn stated, reached the front door at tho 
same instant as his sister. She was surprised to 
find that he had, been out— still moro so a^hen she 
lenmt that Lord* W'ilmington had called so early. 
But a frightful sensation seized upon her, when Harry 
ingenuously observed that tho nobleman had tolicn 
him to lead the avay to the cottage. Subduing her 
emotions, however, ns avcll as she could, she proceeded 
to question her brother; and in a short time she as- 
certained all that bad passed botaveen him and the 
Marquis. Each answer that bo gaa'c— each detail 
that he mentioned, increased tho horrible fears avhicli 
now iqipresscd her; and, at lost— comprehending the 
full extent of her misfortnne;^ — ^pcrccia’ing the nature 
of the suspicions which arere snre to haa’e seized upon 
her intended hnshand, — she uttered a pierdng ci}*, 
pressed her hands in angulA to her throbbing broav, 
and exclaimed in .i piercing toni^ ‘ Oh 1 Harry, Hart}’, 
yon know not arhat j’onhave done I’— The boy was 
frightened; and, darting towards his sister, he threar 
his arms around her n>Kd:, imploring her to forgia’o 
him if he bad acted iniproperly. Ea-cn in tho midst 
of her bitter, bitter anguish, she could not find it in 
her heart to continne angry avith her little brother, 
who had not aa’imtonly nor arickcdly inflicted tliis 
appalling injury upon her; ond, assuming an appear- 
ance of calmness, she became the consoler. In tlie 
depth of misery there is a crisis that makes ca'cn des- 
pair the immediate precursor of hope; and Julia 
began to reason to herself that ail nught not he so 
dark as she had feared. But while she avas thus cn- 
dcavonring to persuade her inmost soul to render 
itself accessible to consolation, a note avas put into 
her hand by the housekeeper. She glanced nt,‘Jic 
address which avas hmricMy — almost illegibly aaht- 
ten, and the ink of which was seated}’ dry, — so that 
she knew it had been penned someavhcrc m the 
neighbonihood. With trembling hands she ton> it 
onen: and her strength and mental energy suslalned 
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i'or Piidlcicntly to permit the entire perusal of the 
letter. Its contents ran thus: — ‘ I have discovered 
yovr fraUlv, your guilt, your hypocrisy, just in time 
to save myself from an alliance tvhieh would have 
i ; rovnht dishonour on my name, and heaped endless 
j mis'nes on my head. I shall not attempt to reproach 
I you at any length for your conduct touiards me : my 
I generous confidence hasheen met hy the hlaclcest dupli- 
city — the most diabolical ingratitude ; and your con- 
science mill punish you more — oh/ far more severely 
than any ivords that I may address to you. Neither 
shall I adopt the mean and petty revenge of exposing 
you : hut if you ever dare to boast that you were once 
engaged to be married to the Marquis of inYmiiio- 
ton, then shall I consider that it mould he a sin to 
spare you. 

“The letter dropped from Julia’s hand; and, with 
a wild shriek, she fell senseless on the floor. The 
housekeeper administered restoratives, while little 
Uarrj’, who was himself a prey to the liveliest grief 
he had ever j’et knorvn, hurried to fetch the surgeon. 
It w.as the same medical man who had attended upon 
Lady C,arolino .Terningham ; and he w.as prompt in 
repairing to a house where his former sendees had 
been so liber.ally rew.arded. Julia had someudiat re- 
covered in the meantime ; hut ho pronounced her to 
be in a dangerous state — .and, indeed, she seemed 
quite unconscious of every thing that was passing 
around her. She was conveyed to her chamber, — 
medicine was prescribed, — and the surgeon recom- 
mended the housekeeper not to leave her mistress 
.alone more than was absolutely necessary, inasmuch 
ns he feared that her brain w.as afTocled. Little Il.arry 
was inconsolable at his sister’s illness — the more cs- 
peci.ally that he reproached himself arith having been 
the cause of it .all ; though hoav ho had done the 
harm ho could not by any me.ans understand. Seated 
by Julia’s bed-side, he fixed his tearful eyes on her 
p.alo countenance, as she slumbered uneasily; and 
avhen hours had passed, and evening c.amc, and still 
she awoke not, ho avas afraid that she ai'.as dead. The 
housekeeper, however, assured him to the contrary ; 
and then ho bent softly over his sister, to whom the 
surgeon had administered an opiate, and gently kissed 
her lips. She murmured a name— it was his oia-nnamc 
— and opened her eyes. Complete consciousness re- 
turned in a few minutes ; and as she rapidly surveyed 
her misfortune and c.alculated its extent, she shud- 
dered at the idea of even attempting to meet it aa-ith 
resignation. But for that little brother’s sake — the 
sake of him whom she liad found bending ca-er her, 
and whoso name was the first that her lips breathed 
on her aa-aking, — for his s.ako she nerved herself to 
wage avar aadth the avorld once more. Though a avord 
of explanation — the more revelation of Lady Caro- 
line’s secret would at once restore her to that position 
BO full of liope aa'hich she had occupied in tho morn- 
ing, — still her generous lieart avould not alloav her to 
betray her friend. Ko: she would sooner pine aav.aa’ 
and go down to an early grave, heart-broken .and 
spirit-cnished, than proclaim to the Jlarqnis the se- 
cret of his noble sister’s dishonour! 

“ It avas about seven o'clock in the evening of this 
dreadful day that a hasty and impatient double-knock 
at the front door avas heard ; and a foav moments aftcr- 
aa-ards Lady Caroline Jemingham was ushered into 
the ehamber avhere Julia was lying. The moment she 
entered, the patient made a signal for tho housekeeper 
and little Haivy to avithdraw; and avhen the taa-o 
friends were alono togethar, a most affecting scene took 
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place. It appeared that the m.arquis had that after- 
noon written a letter to his sister," of avhich the follow- 
ing aa-ere the enigmatical contents :—</ am almost 
heart-broken, my dearest Caroline, and cannot see 
you at present. I shall retire into the country for a 
few mecks— perhaps months — to hide my grief from 
every eye, and endeavour to regain someivhat of that 
mental composure mhich has been almost complctchi 
wrecked this day. Julia is unworthy of my love and 
of your friendship .- tvhat the proof of this may be, 
ask not — seek not to learn ; — but I charge you to visit 
her no more. Your afilicted brother,’ &c. — On the 
receipt of this note, Lady Caroline, avho could not help 
suspecting that this suddenly avrought change in the 
sentiments of tho Marquis arose from some fearful 
misnnderst.anding or some partial discoa’cry respecting 
the child, had hastened, almost distracted and a 
pre 5 ' to intoler.able suspense, to Julia’s abode ; and there 
she aa'.as shocl.'cd to find her generous-hearted friend 
stretched upon a bed of sickness. Embracing each 
other affectionately, they g.avc mutual explanations ; 
and Lady Caroline perceived that her worst fears were 
confirmed. 'The Marquis had indeed made a discover)- 
relative to the infant ; but ho was deceived with re- 
gard to its maternity. And now who can dc.scribc tho 
admiration which Lady Caroline experienced for tlic 
character of her friend, when she learnt that the poor 
girl would rather lie under tile dread suspicion of tlie 
Marquis — ratlicr resign all her brilliant prospects, and 
sec her heart’s fondest affections blighted, — rather, in 
fact, resign licrself to immolation tlian betray her 
whose secret she deemed so sacred! 

“ ‘ No— no !’ exclaimed tho fair patrician, throwing 
berseifupon Julia’s bosom, and weeping plcntconsly; 

‘ this may not be ! Never can I permit you, nob,lo- 
licarled girl, to endure infamy, reproach, and wretch- 
edness for my sake ! I will at once follow my brother 
into tlie countiy, throw myself at ids feet, confess all, 
and bring him back to you !’ — • And then wliat will 
become of i/oti, Caroline?’ asked Julia,mingling her tears 
witli tlioio of Iier friend.’ — ‘ Oh 1 I shall retire from 
the world, and bury myself, with my innocent babc, 5 ) 
in some solitude — in some far-off village, perhaps, 
wlicrc, under n feigned name, 1 may escape the world’s 
scorn for tin’s fatal weakness whicli has caused so much 
misery!’ — and, as she spoke. Lady Caroline’s voice in- 
dicated tlie most nente .angiiisli of lieart. ‘ Unless, 
she added, licr tone suddenly becoming hoarse and 
IiolIow,and lier manner nnnatur.ally subdued, — ‘unless, 
indeed, my brother, in the first ebullition of his rage 
should stretch me dead at ids feet ; and that is tlie 
most probable result !’ — ‘ Then, dearest Caroline,’ ox 
claimed Julia, spcaliing in n tone of mingled alarm, 
and earnest entreaty, ‘ for heaven’s s.ako renuunco tliis 
mad project ! Do not think of socking your brother 
and thus exposing your.self to bis rage. I owe you a 
deep, deep debt of gratitude; .and now let mo pay it 
by enduring that wciglit of suspicion against which I 
m.ay h.aply bear np, but wliich would cnisb and over- 
wliclm yon. Eor never, never c.an I forgot that when 
I appeared, full of terror and trembling, with the spoilt 
dress in your mollier’s iircsence, your looks gaa'o me 
encouragement, and your Idnd words reassured me. 
Tlien, avlien I was leaving your dwelling without the 
means of even procuring a loaf for my dear little 
brother and myself, you put gold into my hand. Oh ! 
dear lady, these are manifestations of generosity which 
never can bo forgotten ; and, noble ns you are by name, 
you are nobler in lieart. It will bn my joy — my pride 
to screen you, who iiave proved so kind a friend to 
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tno; and there is no sacrifice that I am unprepared to 
make in order to save 3 'ou from unhappiness and 
shame ! ’ — * It is an angel that speaks ! ’ murmured 
Lady Caroline, overpoivercd hi’ this generosity’ on the 
part of Julia Murray. ‘ But nothing, nothing,’ she 
continued, avith reviving energy, and .after a fciv mo- 
ments’ p.ause, ‘ shall induce me to yield to your desire. 
I recognise all that is great and noble in J’onr conduct ; 
and so long as I remain possessed of intellect and 
memory, I shall pray night and morning for the 
Almighty to bless you, my dearest Julia. 1 have been 
frail, and I must bear the consequences. Seek not to 
avean mo from this intention : I should never know a 
happy moment, were 1 to permit you to become the 
victim of my shame ! ' One word ! ’ exclaimed Miss 

JIurray, after a mimite’.s profound reflection : ‘ I will 
no longer urge j’ou to act contrary to your heart’s 
dictates; but promise me that you will not t.ako a 
single step towards rcvc.aling every thing to 3 ’our 
brother .and exculpating me, until four-and-twenty 
hours shall have elapsed. During that intcnml we 
shall both h.ivo time for serious and c.atm meditation ; 
and no advantage will result from precipitate baste.’ — 
'Yes; I make you this promise, Julia,’ returned Lady 
Caroline ; ‘ on the condition that when we meet again 
to-morrow evening, it shall not be to argue whether I 
•un to confess or not, but in what manner the confes- 
sion can bo most suitably and safeh' made.’ — ‘Agreed 1 ’ 
cried Miss JIurr.ay: ‘and to-morrow evening, at seven 
o'clock, you will visit mo again ? ‘ I will,’ answered 

Lady Caroline Jerningham; and she then took her 
le.ave of her friend, whom she embraced with the 
warmth of the most sincere nfl'oction. 

" On the folloicing day, at about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, a letter, addressed to Lady Caroline Jem- 
inghani, was delivered at the mansion in Hanover 
Square by a potter, who hurried .aw.ay the moment he 
had placed it in the servant’s hands. The contents of 
this note ran as follow : — ‘ Dearest Caroline, it is use- 
less for you to call this eveniny at the house which I 
Jiave occupied for so many months, and which was 
purchased hy your excellent brother's iiioitcy. I shall 
no longer be the occupant of that house,when this note 
i-eachcs you. My mind is tnadc up to endure every 
thing for your sahc) and I therefore this day with- 
draw myself, in company with Harry, into a retirc- 
mentand an obscurity U'hithcr you cannot follow me. 
It will therefore be unnecessary and ridiculous — I may 
almost say wicked— /or you to make any revelations 
to your brother. By sacrificing yourself, you would 
confer no benefit upon me; as nothing shall induce 
me to alter the plans I have formed respecting the 
future. Ilctain profoundly secret all those circum- 
stances the confession of which enii have no useful 
result; and think sometimes of me— for I shall often, 
often think of you, my well-beloved friend, — although 
we may never, never meet again’' — ^This letter, on 
which were the traces of weeping, produced a stupefy- 
ing sensation on the part of Lady Caroline. tVas it 
possible that Julia, in the zc.al of her .ardent friend- 
chip, had outwitted the fair patrician, and tad won 
the generous game at which tliey were plat ing? No 
wonder that Miss 5 Iuit. 13' bad requested Caroline to 
suspend all proceedings for twenty’-four hours : in that 

" The re.'ulcra of the I'ir'.t Series of “ The Mtsteries or 
London” will rceollect the ch.iracter of Laity Adeline 
Enfield in the " Ilistorj- of nn Unfortunate Woman.” Lady 
Caroline Jerningham Is drawn c.spressly In contrast with | 
tliat heroine, — one of the objects of "Tue Mysteries or 
London ” being to depict tlic good and tlie bad — tlic gene- 
rous nnd tile selfisli— of all clns'cs of socict)'. 


time, the noble -hearted girl had consummated the 
sacrifice of herself! And now nothing could exceed 
the sincerity’ aud the depth of that grief which seized 
upon the lady : for an hour after she received the note, 
she was as one demented ; and her confidential maid 
experienced tlio utmost difficulty in restraining lier 
from manifestations of feeling which would have ex- 
cited the strangest suspicions in tlio household. At 
length, when she had groira comparatively’ calm. Lady' 
Caroline, attended by’ her maid, repaired to Camden 
Town ; but there they’ only beheld those appearances 
which corroborated the statements contained in Julia’s 
letter. For the house u’as shut up ; and, on enquiry 
being made of ti neighbour, it was ascertained tliat 
Miss Murray’, her sen’ant, and her little brother had 
taken their departure soon after mid-day’, although, 
according to tlio s.imo authority, the young milliner 
was cmdcntly’ suffering from indisposition. The fair 
patrician’s last hope of seeing her friend nnd weaning 
her from her intention, was thus dcstroy’cd ; and the 
poignancy of her grief was renewed. She proceeded 
to Mrs. Tortcr’s cottage, where she learnt tliat Julia 
Iiad c.-illcd in the morning to assure Iicrself of the 
child’s conv.alcsccnco and imprint upon its little coun- 
tenance a farewell kiss. Tliis touching instance of 
Julia’s goodness of licart moved Lady Caroline to 
te.ars; and she reproached herself bitterly’ for having 
been tho cause of all licr friend’s present sorrows. 

“There, however, appeared to bo .a remedy which 
might yet bo adopted ; and to tliis measure did the 
Indy make up her mind. She resolved, in fact, to 
write to her brotber without delay’, inform him of 
evciy tiling, nnd urge him to lose no time in discover- 
ing the rctrc.at of Julia, that justice— full and nmplo 
justice— might be done to her. Accordingly’, on tho 
following morning she penned along letter to tlioSInr- 
quis of IVilminglon, imploring him to forgive her for 
tlie dishonour she had brought upon the family, ami 
drawing such a picture of Julia’s generosity in sacri- 
ficing iicrself for a friend, that she wept long and plen- 
tifully over the jiages as she perused them. AVhen 
this epistle had been despatched to the post, Caroline's 
heart felt e.isicr; nnd .'bo .said to herself, ‘£ven if my 
brother should wre.al; the bitterest vengeance upon me, 
I c.an endure liis resentment with resignation ; for I 
now h.avo the consciousness of performing a sacred and 
solemn duly.’ — The Dowager-Marchioness, in llio 
meantime, liad been suffering tlirougli indisposition 
which confined Iicr miicli to her chamber; and she did 
not therefore perceive any particular Y-arialions in tlic 
manner nnd aspect of Iicr daughter. 


CDiVPTER CXLIII. 

coxci.csios or Tur, msTonr or the dress- juiceh: 

A LOVE STORY. 

“ Two days after Lady’ Caroline Jerningham’s letter 
had been sent, tlic Marquis of Wilmington .arrived in 
London; nnd, liastcning to Hanover Square, be ob- 
tained ail immediate interview with bis sister. Palo, 
trembling, and unable to ciidiiro his glance, she 
awaited in torturing suspense tlio first ivords tl.nt 
should issue from his lips ; and never was relief from 
agonising feelings more ivclconic or more complete, 
th.an when the Marquis, taking his sister’s hand, said 
in a gentle though mournful voice, ‘ Caroline, I nm 
not como to reproach you— much less to add to your 
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(d'uictions by tbe heartless cruelty and absurd inutility 
of an exposure. K'o; I give you all mys 3 -mpathy; 
and I thank you most sincerely for having confessed 
every thing, that you might restore your friend to my 
favour.’ — Lady Caroline throw herself into her brother’s 
arms, and wept upon his breast ; but when the emo- 
tions attendant upon this meeting had somewhat sub- 
sided, the Marquis said, ‘Heaven bo thanked that 
Julia is innocent 1 Dcepl^v, deeply as I deplore tho 
sad circumstances involved in your revelation, Caro- 
line, yet it is a relief to Imow that she— that poor, 
suffering, wrongly suspected girl — is worthy of all my 
love 1 And if I before loved her — if I before esteemed 
and admired her as tho pattern of every thing great 
and noble, generous and amiable in AYoman, — Oh! 
now what strength have those sentiments acquired ! 
Ho time must bo lost in finding her out ; and this mo- 
ment shall I enter upon tho search.’ — Tlie Marquis 
then took a hasty leave of his sister, and in the first 
instance repaired to Mr. Richardson to consult him 
upon the subject. IVithout in any w.ay compromising 
his sister, the Marquis related enough to let the worthy 
lawj'cr know that Julia had been unjustly suspected— 
that her innocence was completely established, and that 
ho now longed to find out her retreat, with the rdew to 
make her tho fullest possible reparation. Mr. Richard- 
son then stated that tlirec days previously a porter had 
called on him, bringing tho key of the house at Camden 
Town, with an intimation that Miss Miwriiy surren- 
dered up tho tenement to its proprietor, with all the 
furniture it contained, — in fact, in the same condition 
as when tho propert)' was made over to her. A tear 
stole into tho eye of tho Marquis, ns he received this 
proof of Julia’s strict integrit)’; and Mr. Richardson 
advised that an advertisement, drawn up in a manner 
calculated to strike Miss Murray’s comprehension, bnt 
ambiguous to the public gonorallt', should be kept 
standing in tho Tinia and other widely circulated 
newspapers until her retreat should have been dis- 
covered. Tho Jfarquis approved of this plan; .and, 
•caving Ids solicitor to execute it, ho departed from 
tho office to pursue his search elsewhere. He now 
proceeded to Camden Town, and (having tho key with 
him) entered the house ; but delicacy forbade him to 
penetrate into any other rooms save the parlours; 
and there ho found not a letter nor a scrap of paper 
that might afford any clue to tho place whither Julia 
had retired. His heart was heavy — his grief was 
profound ; and frequent sighs rent his manly breast as 
ho repaired to tho cottage where the child — his sister’s 
child — dwelt under the care of JIrs. Porter. His 
strange manner on his previous visit did not obtain 
for him a very' welcome reception at the bands of that 
female; but when she found that ho spoke Idndly .and 
inquired an.xiously concerning the infant, her reserve 
began to dissipate, and she at last tl;|^ir.ght him a very 
agreeable gentleman. The child Vs^brought to him, 
and ho kissed it affectionately. An allusion which 
Mrs. Porter happened to make to Miss hlurray, enabled 
the Marquis to turn the conversation upon that loved 
being who seemed lost to him. ; and now he heard the 
warmest and sincerest praises uttered in regard to her; 
but not a syllable affording a trace of Iier present 
abode. In fact, it was very evident that Mrs. Porter 
was as ignorant as himself in that respect ; and still 
was it with a heavy heart that the nobleman turned 
away to prosecute his search elsewhere. . 

" Ho had learnt from his sister that Julia, her little 
brother, and the old housekeeper had taken their 
departure togetlier in a hackney-coach ; and he con- 


eluded that the vehicle was hired from some stand m 
the neighbourhood. Behold, then, this rich and well- 
born peer visiting all the stations of cabs and coache.s 
in the vicinity, and pursuing his enquiries amongst a 
class of men whom his liberality alone succeeded in 
divesting of their habitual insolence. But still all his 
endeavours to solve the painful mystery vrere fruitless ; 
and, after a weaiy day’s researches, he returned home, 
exhausted in physical energy and worn down by 
mental depression, to his magnificent house in Bel- 
gr.ave Square. His reliance was now in the advertise- 
ments which were to be inserted in the newspapers ; 
but even this hope was almost stifled rvithin him by 
the reminiscence that Julia seldom read the public 
journals. Day after day passed — wcelts glided by — 
these had swollen into months in tho lapse of time — 
and winter returned ; — but still no trace of Julia ! In 
the interv.al, matters of importance had occurred in 
respect to Lady Caroline Jerningham. The child had 
died in a fit of convulsions, to which it was subject, 
and in spite of the tender cave of klrs. Porter and 
the attentions of tho medical man: the remains of 
the infant were interred in the churchyard of Old 
Saint Pancras ; .and the Porters, vrho were well re- 
warded for their kindness to the child from tiic 
moment of its birth until that of its death, still 
remain in ignorance of the real name and the rank 
of its mother. Not many weeks after the removal 
from this earthly' sphere of tho evidence of I.ady 
Caroline’s frailty. Lord Hartley returned homo from 
abroad ; .and his first act, on arriving in London, was 
to h.astcu to Hanover Square. His heart had remained 
constant to Lady Caroline ; and he now boldly claimed 
her hand of tho Marchioness, who received him most 
graciously, there being, in the Dowager’s eyes, a vast 
deal of dillercnco between the noble .and wealthy 
B.rron Hartley of Hartley, and the poor Lieutenant 
Quentin of His Majesty’s Ship T/ie Tremendous. Tho 
Mornini; Tost accordingly announced the ‘ approach- 
ing marriage in high life;’ and tho ceremony' took 
place in November, 1835, — precisely one year aftoi 
the date of tho commencement of our t.ale. 

“Thus Lady Caroline Jerningham became Lady 
Hartley : she was united to the object of her .afieotion ; 
— but her happiness was not complete. Every d.ay — 
every hour did she think of poor Julia Murray ; and 
her husband, to whom she had confided every thing, 
shared in her deep anxiety to obtain a clue to that 
excellent young woman. The Marquis of Wilmington 
had put into execution every means which human 
ingenuity could devise to procure that clue : but all 
to no cficct; and he now gave himself up to despair. 
His health began to fail him; and his appear.anco 
speedily grew' much altered. Vainly did his sister 
endeavour to console him: sho also required solace, 
and almost in respect to tho same cause, — for if tho 
one mourned the loss of an intended bride, the other 
deplored that of a dear friend 1 

“ I said that the incidents of my talc had brought 
mo down to the month of November, 1835; and it 
now becomes necessary' to make some mention of Julia 
Murray. It was a night of pouring rain and gushing 
wind, ns on that when she first encountered the Mar- 
quis of Wilmington; and the unhappy young wom.in 
was seated in a miserable garret in some street near 
Covent U.arden Market. The cheerless chamber was 
.almost completely denuded of furniture ; and the little 
that was in it, belonged not to her. Not a spark of 
fire appeared in the hearth the cupboard door was 
opened, but no food was seen on the shelves ; — and tho 
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candle tliat sliod a fitful light around the bare, damp 
walls, was every moment in danger of being ex- 
tinguished by tire cold draught from the ill-closed 
window. Leaning her head upon her hand, and her 
elbow on the table, .Tuli.i rate, gazing down on the 
upturned countenance of her brother who occupied a 
stool at her feet. Palo and wan were their faces: 
gone was the bloom of health from the cheeks of the 
once happy, beauteous boy, — gone, too, was the deli- 
cate tinge of carnation that had been wont to enhance 
the loveliness of his sister. Misery was in that garret 
— misery for two — misery for that almost heart-broken 
young woman and that aflectionate, grateful boy. 
The want of needle-work and illness had plunged 
Julia into the direst povort3’': she could have borne it 
all had she been by herself— borne it almost without 
repining ; — but when she looked on the pale face of 
her little brother, saw that ho was famishing for want, 
and knev/ also that ho cndc.avourcd to conceal his 
hunger from her for fe.ar of increasing /icr grief, — oh! 
it was this — it was this that crushed and ovenvhclmed 
her 1 She glanced around : there was not an article of 
clothing that could bo now spared to pledge, save her 
scant)’ shawl — and then how could she go abroad to 
ask for needlework without it? llenvens! twelve 
hours had the boy already fasted — twenty-four hours 
had elapsed sineo Julia had tasted a morsel of food; — 
for she had almost forced the last crust into his mouth I 
And now how m.iny hours more must elapse ere a 
chance might present itself to .afford them amc.al? 
And if no work could be obtained, what avero they to 
do? What, indeed! 

‘•In the midst of all those bitter — harrowing re- 
flections, a thought— or rather a reminisecnco flashed 
to Juli.a’s mind;— but it w.as only to plunge her more 
deeply into the abyss of woo, and not to solace her. 
Just one year h.ad elapsed since she had first met the 
Marquis of Wilmington, — just one ye.ar, day for d.ay : 
and through how many vicissitudes had she and her 
darling brother passed in that period! They h.ad 
Icnown prosperity .and happiness : they had also ex- 
perienced the bitterest miser)’, and yet they had not 
dcsen'cd the vengeance of heaven ; but, then, those 
whom the Lord loveth ho chastenoth ! Still pure and 
guileless— still innocent and artless, Julia Murnay’s 
principles had remained unshaken by the rude con- 
test which she had been compelled to endure with 
the world’s ills ; and her brother -svas still the same 
afiectionate, good, endearing boy as when I fir.-;t intro- 
duced you to him. Oh ! it was cruel — it was cruel 
that they should sufTcr thus — those poor orphans who 
had never injured a living soul, who clung to each 
other so tenderly, and who night and morning put up 
their pr.iyers to the Almighty that He would be 
pleased to change their rvretehed, -wretched lot. But, 
.nl.is! those su])plications— so sincere, so e.arncst, so 
respectful and adoring towards the Majesty of Ile.avcn 
— remained apparently unho.ard ; .and on the parti- 
cular night to which allusion has been made, do wo 
find that sister and brother on the verge of perishing 
through sheer destitution ! 

“ ‘ Harr)',’ said Julia, after a long pause, ‘ arc yon not 
very hungry?’ — ‘Not vor)’, dear sister,’ he returned, 
■u-hile tears started into his eyes. — ‘ Oh ! my darling 
boy, you are starrdng ! ’ she cried frantically, as she 
strained him to her breast : then, growing moro com- 
posed, she said, ‘But this must not be 1 Here, Harry, 
take this shawl over to that shop which you sec op. 
posite, give it to any one whom you may sco behind 
the counter, and yoti will receive some money and a 


small card in exchange. Then go to the baker’s and 
buyalo.af; and return as quickly ns you can.’ — The 
boy hesitated ; and at length .said, ‘ But, Julia dear, 
■what -will you do without your shawl? You cannot 
go out.’ — ‘And you cannot starve,’ she returned 
h.astily; as .she almost thrust him, but not harshly, 
out of the room. Then, rvhen the door closed behind 
him, she reseated herself, and .burst into an agony ot 
tear.s. It -was the first time she had ever sent Harry 
to the pawnbroker — the first time she had ever al- 
lowed him to go out into the streets alone after dusk. 
And this'u’.as not .all that pained her: Oh! she -was 
oppressed with the most direful apprehensions — for 
now she was indeed a prisoner in that -(vrctched gar- 
ret— she could not go out to seek for ■Nvork, and rvork 
would not be brought to her. And again, and again, 
and .again — for the thousandth time that day — did she 
ask herself what -was to be done, and -(vhnt -n-as to be- 
come of them? "While she -was ■tvrapt up in these 
harrowing rcflection.s, she heard certain well-known — 
too well-known steps .ascending the stairs ; .and now 
she felt that oven the crushing amount of misery 
which .already weighed upon her, w.as not complete. 
The door was thrown open ; and a stout, elderly, red- 
faced woman, -n'ho had evidently been drinking, 
walked unceremoniously into the chamber. ‘ Now, 
Miss,’ she cried, almost ferociously, ‘are you going to 
pay me the three weeks’ rent that’s due? If not, bo 
so kind as to tramp, and make room for them as -ivill 
pay ; ’cos I ’vc a respectable married couple which is 
rc.ady to take the place this very night.’ — ‘ If you will 
wait a few minutes,’ answered Julia, in a faint tone, ‘I 
will pay you ns much as I can.’— ‘ Como, that -won’t 
do for me,’ vociferated the woman : ‘ I sco your 
brother go out with your shawl, and I linow -ivhat ’s 
.what. But if you ’re obliged to spout your things to 
p.ay a frifio this week, how will yon bo able to pay 
any at all next Saturday, much less cash up al- 
together?— ‘Hc.avcns ! Iinvo patience, my dear madam, 
and I will endeavour to pay you all, as soon as pos- 
sible!’ said the poor young woman, reduced to des- 
pair.— ‘P.aticncc, indeed!’ repeated- the landlady, 
contemptuously: ‘and who will have patience -with 
me? There is the Taxes will call on hlonday morn- 
ing; and thojV.iter R.ate has been put off till he’s 
tired of coming near the place. So I can’t and won’t 
w.ait no Idnpr for such a beggar ns you.’ — At 
this goading insolence Julia’s grief redoubled. — ‘Oh! 
ciying -n-on’t pay no bills,’ ejncnlntcd the inhuman 
l.andlady. ‘ And now I think on it, I ’ll just look at 
the bed-clothes and see that you haven’t pairmed 
none of the blankets !' — ‘ I -(vould sooner starve — aye, 
and .sec my brother perish through -w.ant also, than 
commit such an .act !’ cried Julia, starting to her feet, 
while her indignation actually tended to mitigate the 
acuteness of her gi icf. ‘ "Well, I ’.spose you ’re honest,’ 
said the woman, -^amcwh.at ashamed of herself: ‘ but 
I must have my mi.ncy to-night all the s.ame; if not, 

you .and your brother had better turn out at once-’ 

‘I repeat that it is impossible forme to pay you .all 
I owe this evening,’ exclaimed poor Julia, now con- 
descending to the adoption of a tone of appeal ; ‘ and I 
implore you not to drive me and that dear boy home- 
less into the streets.’ — ‘A pretty gal like you need, 
never w.ant money,’ said the rvoman, fixing a mean- 
ing look upon the unhappy dress-maker; ‘ and if you 

would only take my advice ‘ Begone,’ cried 

Julia in .a voice so penetrating that it seemed to thrill 
through the brain of the vile wre(ch who was about 
to develope the most infamous resources to the view of 
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th.Ht pnro-rainciccl girl. — ^'Begone, indeed!’ repealed j nwker away in their carriage; and now the vJeivomnii 
the woman, recovering her insolence : ‘ that’s a pretty j who only an hour before had menaced Julia with 
thing to tay to me, that you owe money to. However, j ejectment — who had insulted her by offering to search 
once more X tell you that I will ho paid to-night; or j the few mi.senahlo things in the room to see if any had 
else, when my husband comes home from the public- been made aw.ay with— and who had hinted at an in- 
house, off you ’ll bundle ! ’ — ^Tlius spe.ahiug, the wretch famous jiropo-al from which the young crcature’.s soul 
bounced out of the room, leaving the door wide open recoiled in liorror and loathing, — that same detestable 
behind her. wretch was now- most assiduous in offering the use of 

“Julia wrung her hands in despair; and ag.ain she hcrparlourandr(.iuleriughorselfEooniciousl}-busy,th.at 
asked herself those unanswerable questions — What I>ady Hartley wa» forced to order her in a peremptory 
avould become of them? and what w.as to be done? nmnner to retire. In tine, .all ncce.'sary preparations 
At this moment, avhen her brain appeared to reel and being nuade to th.at Julia .and her brother might appear 
re.asonav.a5 rocking on it.s throne, the rounds of hasty in a becoming way at the splendid m.ansiou whither 
steps .a.sccnding the stairs met her car, and she heard they were now about to repair, tiie happy part}' entered 
H.arry's a'oico cNckaim, ‘Up higher still — to the very the carri.age, avhich drove str.aight to Ilartley House, 
top!’ And up those liasty footsteps came: — good avherc Caroline's husb.md received Julia and Harry in 
heavens! were frc.'h mi.seric.s in store for her? But the kindest possible luauner. 


ely bad this tliouglit tr.avorsed iionr Julia's im.a- 


' Thus was tile aspect of affairs signally ebanged; 


gin.aliun, when some one darted into llic room — and and from llio cold, cliecrlcsS garret, aviicre avant stared 
.as she was sinking on tliu floor, through terror, avanl, tliem in the face, avere tlie sister and brother suddenly 
and e.vliauslioii, she av.as received in the arms of the av.aftcd into the very bosom of lu.vuiy, comfort, and 
Jlanpiis of ^YiImington'. — ‘ Julia, dearest Julia!’ he happiness. Tirtuo met avilh its reward, after the 
cried, in an impassioned tone, ns he .str.aincd the in- m.aiiy trials to avliich it liad been cubjected, and 
son.'ibIc form of hi: beloved one to his hre.a.-t: ai.d the numerous temptations it had triumphantly 
that a'oico, sounding on her c.ir .as if heard ill the midst ji.asscd through. Mr. Kicliardson, tiic lawyer, avan 
of a dre.ani, rcc.alkd her to licrseif; — and optning her oa'crjoycd avhen tlic M.arqiiis c.alled upon him ne.vt 
eve-' slowly, she ciscouiitcrcd tlic tender looks that morning and related .all that h.ad happened ; and the 
avere bent upon her.— ‘Is it possible! ’ she cetclaimid, instant ids lordslup had taken ids departure, the 
tc.ariiig hcTsclf from the nobieman’s embrace: ‘your avortby solicitor Imstcncd to Hanoa-cr Square, rcsola-ed, 
Icrdsbip here?’ — ‘Yes: bore to implore your p.ardon if possible, to acconiplisli n certain project aa-hich ho 
for the p.a't ; to declare to you how profound is the re- h.ad in a-iew. Bresenting Iiimsclf to the Dow.ager- 
CTCt and hoav bitter the remorse I have experienced Marchioiio", he argued with Iicr upon the inutility 
for the unfeeling haste avitb avliich I judged you on and injustice, the folly ami the cruelly of her oppo- 
tlio barest suspicion ; and to offer you my band, Julia,’ sition to an .alliance wbicli so nearly regarded her son’s 
added llio Marquis, ‘if you avill now- condc-eend to b.appiiicss; and be dilated so avnrmly upon tlic good 

accept it 1 ’—But I need not pause to dcccribc in do- qualities of Julia JIurray, tliat lier lady-hip, who had 

tail the discour.sr avliicli now ensued: EufUcc it to say aj. first heard him witli impatience, began to listen nt- 
tli.at the nobleman gave the fullest explanation of all tentively. In a word, Mr. Kiebardson succeeded in 

tliat liad occurred since lie had last scon Julia— how persuading tlio Jlarcliloness to have the credit of 

li'is .sister had confessed her frailly, and thu.s cleared up tisscntiiig to an union which she had not the power 
tlic suspicion wliicli liad so unfortunately falh ii uiion to prevent ; and the policy of this step at last 
Julia— how tlic child had died- how Lady Caroline triumphtd over her other repugnances. She accord- 
had married Lord Hartley— ami how every po-'iblc inply rang the boll, ordered tlic carriage, and pro- 


ireh bad been made for so ni.aiiy long, wc.ary uiontlis. cecdedv.itli the lawyer to Hartley House, where her | 

after Jli.'S Murr.iv. It niu.st be .added that the Mar- prc-ciice migmcntcd the happiness already experienced • 
qiiis, "in liis almo-t ce.aselc«3 wanderings about the bcntatli timt roof. Tims uolliing was now wanting | 
metropolis in the iiros'-ciitioii cf that se.arcli, Ii.appeiicd to complete the felicity of all those in whom, I hope, 
on this lueiiiora'lile cvciiiug to pa'S through the very you .are interested; ami it was .astonishing how speedily 


s;iito of its altered appearance, w.as iniiiicdiatcly rc- tlieir wretclied garret, Julia became the Marchioness 
co'-nised by the Marquis. of AViluiinglon. Happy— ii.aiipy was that bridal, and 

“Blit little more remains In be told. A messenger heaiiliful was the blushing bride— so bc.autifiil that a 
was instantly despatched to Hartley House with a note str.anger would not h.ave suspected the privations and 
from Lord YVilmingtmi ; and in less than an hour his miseries which she had undergone. And, ns if ho.aven. 
•.ivtcr Caroline, accompanied by her faithfid lady’s maid, in its justice, were determined to aflord a signal proof 
who had cliar-o of a box full of clothes, arrived in her that though it can chasten, it can also rew.ard as fully— 
carria-e at tlic door of the homo where Julia occupied from tlic day tliat this union took place, Julia and her 
tlie niBorahlc garret 1 Affecting indeed was the meet- brother have not known a care. Possessing the power 
iim between the two friends; and while the Marquis to do good, the Marchioness of U iimington has been 
took Harrv .aw.ay witliliiin to tlie iie.arcst rc.ady-iimde enabled to soothe many an afflicted heart; and her 
clothes’ slimi to equip tlie hoy from head to foot in new experience of the past h.as taught her that the severest 
amiarel La Iv Hartley hastily made such a change in miserj- is that wliicii pines unseen and hides itself in 

-M * - * . .'.ra.t lint titnf IvlllfOl f»lxtrilflp« it-taplf. >11 tllG SllAUti 


eminentiv beautiful. In the meantime me rumour . iiuumu luiuurwauu 

had apread throughout the house how a great noble- j has proved bencnci.al to thousands I must not forget 
nun and a great lady had come to f .akc the poor dress- i to observe that the housekeeper who hail accompanied 
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her on licr doparturo from Camden Town, and wlio 
had subsequently returned home, at Julia’s request, to 
lier riends, once more became an attendant in the 
household of the mistress whom she loved ; and every 
one who had in any way shown Kindness to my 
heroine when she was but the humble dress-maker, 
was sought out and liberally rewarded, by her whose 
heart had undergone no change although she had be- 
come the JIarchioness of Wilmington.” 


CHAPTER CXLIV. 

Dovnn. 

It must not be supposed that this long tale was related 
without an interval of rest. When it broke off at the 
end of the hundredand fortj’-sccond chapter, the tr.svel- 
lers were just on the point of entering Rochecter, where 
they lunched ; and, after this brief halt, the}’ pursued 
their journo}', Charles resuming the thread of his nar- 
rative, to which Perdita listened with deep interest 

The young woman experienced an ineffable pleasure 
in drinking in with her cars the rich tones of her 
lover’s voice; and the pathetic nature of his story 
increased the tenderness which she felt for him. She, 
who had dolled the influence of the blind deity, was 
wounded by his slmft; and the more she saw of 
t'liarics Hatfield, the loss selfish became her passion — 
the more sincere her attachment. 

Mrs. Fitzhardingc read, with a keen eye, all that 
was passing in her daughter's mind; and there were 
moments when she could scarcely restrain her rage at 
the idea that Perdita had succeeded so skilfully in 
throning her into the back-ground. But the’ old 
woman resolved to abide her time — in the hope that 
fircumstances might yet enable her to resume her 
sway, and compel the enamoured couple to bend to the 
•lictatcs of her will. 

Tlie journey was pursued in safety, and in freedom 
from any unpleasant interruption, until the post-elmise 
entered the town of Dover. There the tnivellcrs iverc 
to pass the night ; and thence they were to embark on 
the ensuing morning for Calais. 

They took up their quarters at an hotel, where an 
e.xcellcnt dinner was provided ; and in tho evening 
Charles Hatfield and Perdita rambled together upon 
the beach, Mrs. Fitzliardinge remaining at tho inn on 
the plea of fatigue, but in reality because her daughter 
made her a private sign to intimate that her company 
was not needed. 

It w.as a summer evening of surpassing loveliness : 
tho sea was calm and tranquil in its mighty bed, 
agitated only at its margin rvhero wavelets, so small 
that they might .almost be denominated ripples, mur- 
mured on tho beach ; — and the western horizon was 
gorgeous with purple, and orange, and gold — tho 
swathing robes of tho setting sun. 

'I hero were many ladies and gentlemen w.alking on 
the Marine Parade, and enjoying the freshness of the 
air after the oppressive heat of the sultr}- day. Amongst 
the loungers, several oflicers belonging to the garrison 
were conspicuous by their scarlet coals ; and giddy, 
silly young ladies of sixteen or seventeen felt them- 
selves supremely happy if they could only secure the 
attentions of these military hccinj:. 

Here and there were long seats, painted green, and 
occupied by ladies, their male companions standing 
in lounging attitudes ; and tho conversation that oc- 
cupied these groups was for the most part of a frivolous 


nature, — for people at watering places only seen to 
kill time, and not to use it for intellectual purposes. 

On one of the benches just ajluded to, was placed a 
middle-aged mamma tvith her three marriageable 
daughters, tvho were pretty, chatty, agreeable girls, 
according to the general meaning of the epithets : at 
all events, tvlienever Mrs. Matson appeared on the 
P.irado with the three 'Misses Matson, the officers 
were sure to steal away from other groups or parties 
in order to join the new-comers — to the immense gra- 
tification of tho objects of this preference, and to the 
huge mortification of the Jones’s, tho Smiths, the 
Jenkins, the Greens, and the Browns. 

( “ Were you at Lady Noakes’s last evening, Captain 

Phinnikin?” enquired the eldest Miss Matson of a 
galkant officer of some four or five and twenty, ■u’ho 
was lounging near her. 

“No— not I, faith ! ” was the reply given in a drawling 
tone, as if the gallant officer aforesaid ■U'ere a martvr 
to that dreadful malady termed ennui. “ LadyNoakes’s 
parties are such slow affairs — I have quite abjured 
them. Besides,” he added, suddenly recollecting that 
this was an excellent opportunity to throw in a com- 
pliment, “ I knew you were n’t to be there.” 

“Oh! dc.ar, no!” exclaimed Miss Julia Matson — 
the second of the marriageable sisters: “one docs meet 
such strange people at her ladyship’s, that we really 
could not think of accepting tho invitation.” 

“ Well, but you must recollect, my dear,” observed 
Mrs. Matson, in a tone which seemed to be of mild 
reproof, “that poor dear Lady Noakes is only the 
widow of a brewer who was mayor of Deal or Sand- 
wich, I forget which, and was knighted by William 
the Fourth for taking up some address to his Majesty'. 

“That’s all!” said Miss Ann.v-Maria Matson, the 
third sister: “ and therefore I am sure no one need be 
surprised that Lady Noakes is glad to lill her rooms 
vrilh any body she can get.” 

“ Well, I was there last night,” observed another 
young officer — a lieutenant in tho same regiment with 
Captain Phinnikin, and v/ho formed one of the group 
at present occupying our attention : “ and I must s.iy 
that the supper was excellent.” 

“Oh! but, Mr. Pink,” exclaimed the oldest Miss 
Jlatson, reproachfully, “ it is so very easy to give a 
good supper— but not so c.asy to make the evening 
agreeable.” 

“Granted!” rejoined tho lieutenant: “and 1 must 
candidly admit that no p.artics are so .agreeable as 
those at your house.’' 

“ Flatterer ! ” cried Miss Matson, with a sweet smile. 
“ I suppose tho Browns were at her ladyship’s last 
night.” 

“ Oh ! certainly. You meet them every where.'’ 

“ And, faith I Miss Amelia Brown is a deuced plea- 
sant girl— deuced pleasant,” observed Captain Phin- 
nikin. 

“ Well, I re.ally never could see any thing particular 
in her,” said the eldest Jliss Matson. “ Besides — you 
know what her grandfather is?” she added, sinking 
her voice to a coiifldential tone, and hastily glancing 
.around to assure herself that the object of her remark 
was not nigh enough to overhear her. 

“ ’Pon my honour, I never heard !” responded Cap- 
t.ain Phinnikin. < / 

“They do s.ay— but, mind, I will not .assert it on 
my own authority,” continued Jliss Matson, — “ at the 
same time, I believe it is pretty well ascertained ’ 

“ Oh ! certainly— beyond all doubt,” exclaimed Miss 
Julia, tossing her head contemptuously. 
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"/novorLcanl it contixuliolcd !” nddcil Mi«>: 
Anun-llaria. 

'•■WniatdoHiey say the grandfather is?" de- 
manded Captain Fhinnihiu. 

.Agniii did Sliss Maisoii look anxiously nround : 
then, loTforing her voice to a avliisper, and as- 
smning ns mysterious an air as possible, she said. 
"A hatter!" 

“Oh. you nan:;hty, gossiping piris !" rripdSfrs. 
.ilataon, shalriup her head with an nffeeled deprr- 
p.alii'n of her daughters' scandnl-Iaviii" propen- 
sities, but in reality enjoying tho litllc-tattlc. 

_ “Well, ma," said Hiss Jnlin, “I am sure there 
IS no liami in telling tho truth ; and I thought 
that every one knew what Sliss Brown's giand- 
father aras— just tho same ns it’s no secret about 
tho Greens beings reliitcd to a soap-boiler.’’ 

“ Ilnsh I my dear," exclaimed Sfrs. Hatson, 
putting her linger to her lip ; “ wo really must 
nut pull people to pieces in this way. At tlio same 
lime I eandidly confess tint it is annoying to find 
S.1 many low persons nl tho very wiii.'ring-place 
which wo ehoso for tho summer. I don't Wh to 
l>>scvi>ro upon anybody; but if afr. Thompson, 
who IS Imown fo bo a retired draper, ir/// allow 
pioplo to address their letters to him as T/iimius < 

If''- “ — jIvsTEniEs or Loxnox. 


7’/ion,j, Kiqmrt, ho nvsl expect to bo talked 
about." 

“And tlicn those Hies Thompsons, who give 
themselves sncli airs !" cried tlio eldest Miss Mnt- 
Bon, with an indignant gesture. 

"I am sure they made qnito frights of tbemsi-lres 
last Sunday at cimreb,’’ added Sfiss .Tulia, “willi 
their dresses after the latest Parisian fasliion !" 

“Besides, pink bonnets don’t at all become t/ni/- 
dark complexions,” observed Sfiss Anna-Sfnria. 

“ Ladies must liavo very good complexions in- 
deed. for pink bonnets to suit tlicin,” drawled 
forth C.iplain Pliiimikio, smiling languidly at tbo 
same time ; — fur tlm three Slb-scs Sfatson nil whim 
bonnets of a roseate line — a fact avliieh they n;i. 

t> have enlirelj forgotten while .spf-iki:i,; 
of ll'o Slissvs Tliompsou. 

At tills ranimnt,‘Licntenanl Pink nlu-red an 
cjic'ilation of surpii-c ; and tlio rest of the groiiii, 
turning their eyes in tlio same direelion in wliieh 
liis were Iioiit, b'lield a very lianibi.mi- youio- 
gentleman to wlips > nrm linng a young la’lv 
m-.'-vellons b -.uity. 

‘ Yliiy -re sti.mger! b r\" ob--,-vvJ Slisa 
Sfatson the eldi r. 

’• ?fcw-coinc rs" ci.nlimn I Sfi's .Tiilia. 






I “ But nothing very particular, I dare say,” added ] 
Miss Anna-Jraria. ' 

And having thus expressed themselves, the three 
sisters turned towards the ofllcers ; hut they were much 
piqued and annoyed to find that those two gallant 
gentlemen were still surveying the attractive couple 
with the deepest interest. 

“ That face is familiar to me. Pink,” cried Captain 
Phinnikin. 

“ And to me also. But where I have seen it before, 
I cannot recollect,” observed the lieutenant. “Upon 
my soul, she is a magnificent ivoman ! ” 

“ A splendid creature ! ” ejaculated the captain, for- 
getting his habitual drawl for a moment. “Faith! 1 
remember and yet — no — it is impossible! ” 

“Yes — it is impossible — it ennuot be! ” cried Mr. 
Pink, ns if divining and echoing the other’s thoughts. 
“ But I am sure I have seen her before ! And will you 
belicvo me, Piiinnildn, when I assure 3 'ou that, at the 
first glance, I thought ■” 

“ Egad ! it is her profile — her (igiiro !” cried tho cap- 
lain, pursuing the train of Ills own thoughts, as his 
eyes followed tho s’oung coiqile who were passing 
l"isure!y along at a little distance, and quito uucon- 
, .scions of the interest that one of them at least was 
, creating. 

“ IVell— it strikes mo that it is the same I ” observed 
the lieutenant, his amazement every moment becoming 
greater, and his uncertainty less. ' ^ 

" IVho do j'ou take her to bo? ” demanded Phinni- 
kin, turning abrupth’ towards his brother-ofilcer. 

“ Pordita,” responded tho lieutenant, without hesi- 
tation. 

“ And yet— in England— so changed too, in circum- 
stances— and in company with that genteel young 
Collow ” 

“All tho.so things occurred to mo likewise,” inter- 
rupted Jlr. Pink. 

“ Lot tis convince ourselves 1 ” cried tho c.aptain ; and 
the military’ gentlemen, with a somewhat abrupt and 
unceremonious bow to tho Matson famih', walked .away 
together, arm-in-arm. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed tho eldest Miss Mat- 
son, now tossing her hetid more indignantly tlmn on 
anj’ previous occasion, j'ct looking wistfullj' after tho 
two reallj' handsome and elegant, though conceited 
and coxcombical 3 'oung officers, whose fine figures 
were wapidlj' receding along the parade. 

“ I could not have supposed that Captain Phinnikin 
would have been guiltj' of such rudeness!” said Miss 
Juli.a. 

" Oh ! as for the cajitain — I was prepared for any 
j thing with Aim,” ob-served JliisAnn.a-Maiia: “but it’s 
I Mr. Pink that /’ill astouishc 1 at! ” 

“ I am sure tho captain is the best behaved of the 
two,” exclaimed -Julia. 

“ That ehows s'our igm r.auce, hliss,” s.aid Ann.a- 
M.aria, tartly. 

“I know what’s gertccl as well ns j-ou, I should 
hope,” retorted Julia. 

“ Do n’t be cross, my love,” said xVnna-Maria, alTcct- 
! ing a soothing tone. 

I And do n’t you protend to know bettor than one 
I two j-ears older than yourself,” cried Julia. “ As for 
j you," she continued, addre.ssiiig herself to her eldest 
' sister, “ I was quite surprised to hear how j’ou went j 
j oil about the Browns and tho Thompsons, flow foolish 
I we should all look if it were found out that Uncle Ben 

I w.a.s a pawnbroker in Lambeth Marsh ” 

Hush ! girls- hu.sh Drat your tongues— how 


they-are going! ” interrupted Mrs. Matson, in a hoarse 
and hasty whisper. 

“I am sure, ma, Julia talked as much about the 
Browns and the Thompsons as I did,” said the e'dcst 
daughter; “ and now she is trjdng to quarrel with mo 
.about it. But here come tho Thompsons,” she added 
abrupt!}', as her eyes wandered along the parade. 

I Mrs. Matson and tho three young ladies all smoothed 
their countenances in a moment ; and nothing could 
be more amiable, nffablc, or eh.arming than the manner 
in which they rose simultaneously to greet the Misses 
Thompson — two tall, handsome, well-dressed, and 
really most genteel girls, let their father have been 
■what he might. 

“Ohl my dear Miss Thompson,” cried the eldest 
Miss Matson, “I am so delighted to sec ym! How 
well you are looking, to be surol ” 

“Wo were talking about you only a few minutes 
ago, to Captain Phinnildn and Mr. Pink,” said Julia; 
“and we were admiring those dears of bonnets that you 
woro last Sunday at church.” 

“I am glad you liked them,” responded the elder 
Miss Thompson. "But how happened it that you 
were not at Lady Noakes’s last night? ” 

“ ^Ycll — we do n’t mind telling you, dear,” said Miss 
SIntson the elder: “ the truth is that we tvere not in- 
vited; and I suppose it must boro been an oversight ol 
her ladyship.” 

“ Her ladyship was quito surprised that you woro 
not present,” returned Miss Thompson : “ she assureo 
mo that a card had been duly forwarded to you.” 

“Oh 1 how provolcing! ” cried all three Misses Sfat- 
son at tho same moment, and ns it were in the same 
breath. “Tho invit-ition must have miscarried some- 
how of another. We would not have been absent for 
the world if wo had received the card.” 

“But, my dear bliss Thompson,” continued tho 
oldest Miss Jlntson, “ ns you and your dear sister, are 
so intimate with Lady Eo.akcs, perhaps you would just 
hint that tho invitation did miscarry ’’ 

“Oh! certainly,” replied tho good-natured young 
lady thus appealed to. “ But wo must say good bye 
now— for we promised papa not to stay outlate, andic 
is already near eight o’clock.” 

“How is that de.ar good soul, bfr. Thompson?” 
.asked Mrs. Mnlson. “ I was speaking of him to Cap- 
tain Phinnikin and Mr. Pink just now, and saying 
what great respect wc .all entertained for him.” 

“ Th.ank you, my dear madam — papa is quite well,” 
returned Miss Thompson. “But wc must really say 
good bye, for wo expect the Greens to drop into supper 
presently ” 

“Delightful girls, the Miss Greens!” exclaimed 
Mr.s. Matson ; “ and very well connected, I have 
heard.” 

“Oh! certainly — their mtelo is a brember of Par- 
li.aincnt,” responded MissTlioir.pson. “But good bye.” 

“Good bye,” repeated her sister; and nw.ay they 
went — happy, joyous, kind-hearted, and good girls, 
who would not have siifl’ercd their tongues to utter a 
word of scandal, — thus proving a striking contrast with 
the JLatson family. 

“ Wh.at n vulgar buoyancy of spirit.s tho eldest Miss 
Thompson always has 1 ” exclaimed the senior of ’bo 
tlirce sisters, after a pause. “ I really can scarcely 
seem commonly polite to her.” 

“And tho yormgest is just like her in that respect,” 
observed Julia, 

“They arc tlio rudest and_ worst-behaved girls lu 
Dover, except tlio Miss Greens,” added Mrs. Matson. 
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“ 'n'eli,” said Anna-2r.aria, “ since I haa-e he.ard tliat 
Ihc Greens are related to a Member of Parliament, I 
do n’t fancy them to be so vulgar as I used to do. Oh ! 
j ivbat a thing it avould be to get acquainted with a 
I Member, and haa’e him at our parties next aviiiter! 
j Vi ould n’t the Snipsons be in a avay?” 

I “And the Styles’s!” .added Julia, 
j “les — and the Tubleys, who are so proud of their 

I Irish Member!” exclaimed the eldest Miss Matson, 
j •‘Oh! mn, letus make up to the Greensand get as 
j friendly until them as possible ; so that we may be on 
I visiting terms with them when we go back to London, 

I — and then we shali be introduced to their uncle, the 
j Member.” 

I "‘By all me.ans,” said Mrs. Matson, charmed with 
j the suggestion. “ I will persuade your papa to allow 
I ns to give a party next week-, on purpose for the 
Greens.” 

I In the meantime Captain Phinnikin and Mr. Pink 
I had jirocoeded somewhat rapidi}' along the Marine 
I Parade, until they had reached the extremity, when 
' tlicy turned, and iralked more slowlj-, so as to meet 
! Ch.arles Hatfield and Perdita. 

! “To-morrow, at this time,” said the infatuated 
I young man, as the syren leant confidingly upon his 
i arm, “ we shall be far on our road to P.aris : and within 
^ three days from this moment, my beloved one, you 
will be mine! Oh! I believe firmly- that we were 
I intended for each other — and therefore happiness 
' awaits us 1 ” 

“ To be with you, Charles, is happiness indeed,’’ re- 
1 turned Perdita, with that melting softness of tone 
I which gave her words so exquisite a charm, and made 
I every chord in her lover’s heart thrill with iwpture: 
then, casting upon him a sweet glance which drank in 
his own, she said, "I am rejoiced that we Imve taken 
this decided step — for in London, I w.as so fearful that 
your relatives might adopt means to separate you 
from me I ” 

“ Ho — that could not he, dearest Perdita,” he ob- 
.'crved : “ for I am of an ago at which no parental 
despotism could bo legally enforced ; and I have ac- 
quainted yon ivith every thing that has already passed 
between my father and myself. Were I a weak- 
minded boy, I shouid perhaps have yielded to his 
threats or to my mother’s entreaties: but 1 have 
chosen to act for myself and on my own responsibility 
— and I do not repent the decision.’’ 

“ And never — never shall you repent, my beloved 
Clmrles,” murmured Perdita, with no affectation of 
feeling, hut under the influence of that passionate ten- 
derness which she in reality experienced towards the 
young man. “And, oh! how delightful is it to be 
your companion in such a delicious evening walk as 
this — by the scarcely rippling sea — and at the hour 
when the sun is sinking to its ocean-bed 1 ” 

“ Yes ; — and whiie with you, my Perdita,” responded 
Charles, “ I seem to feel as if we two wore alone toge- 
ther — sole witnesses of the scene I 1 observe not the 
other loungers : I see only my Perdita — ^hear only her 
voice !” 

At this moment his fair companion, to whom he was 
addressing those words of heart-felt, tenderness, ap- 
peared to start violently; for his .arm to which she 
clung was suddenlj- jerked by her hand with some 
degree of force. Charles instinctively raised his head, 
w'nic’n had been bent partially towards her car; and 
glancing straight before him, he beheld two officers 
nnnng most rudely, as he thought, at his well- beloved 
and bc.autoous Pei'dita. 


1 ^ 

“ What means this insolence?” he exclaimed, iu i 
tone of irritation. 

“ Let us turn back, Charles — dearest Charles,” mur- 
mured Perdita, in a faint and tremulous tone ; and 'ho 
wheeled him round, .as it were, with extraordinary 
alacrity. • I 

A loud burst of laughter on the part of the officers I 
met their ears; and Charles, uttering an ejaculation of 
rage, was about to relinquish bis fair companion's arm 
and rush back to demand an explanation, wlien Perdila 
said, “In the name of heaven, molest them not— I ' 
implore yon ! 

And she hurried him awa3-. | 

“ My Gc d ! Perdita,” ire said, when tlicy wore at sonuj ; 
distance from the spot where the officers had stopped 
short to ga.'.s upon Perdita, and where their complete 
recognition of her had betrayed them, into an act of 
rudeness which thev- .almost immcdiatolv afterwards 
regretted— for they felt that they had 'no right to 
insult the young woman by laughing at her altered 
circumstances: “my God! Perdita,” said Charles, | 
lahqirring under a p.ainful state of excitement; “what | 
means this conduct of those uumannerlj- fellows? and I 
wherefore will you not permit me to cluastise tliem?” 

“ Would you expose mo to the ridicule of all the ■ 
persons assembled on the Parade ?” demanded Perdita, I 
who had now recovered her presence of mind— at least I 

sufficiently- to feel the necessity of immediately allaying I 
her lover's excitement. | 

“But those oflicers insulted you—insultcdj'ougrosslv 1 

Perdita!” cried Clinrles, who did not, however, enter- | 
tain the remotest suspicion prejudicial to the young 
woman, bat merely felt deeply indignant at an inso- 
lence which he could not understand, and which Wcis 
so completely unprovoked. 

“They inqnltod us — they insulted you ns well .as 
mj-.self, Charles,” .answered Perdita, hastily : “ it was ' 
bec.ause you were bending, .as it were, over me while , 
yon spoke- because your head w-as approached so dose , 
to my ear— and because I was listening with such ■ 
unconcealed delight to your tender words ! Tliey saw 
that we were lovers— that we felt as if we were .alone ' 

ea-cn amidst the crowd of loungers ” 1 

“ Yes : it must have been as you s.ay 1” cried Ch.arles, 
receiving Perdita’s ingenious explanation ns natural i 
and conclusive, and now absolutely- avondering .at bis ^ 
oaa-n stupidity in not penetrating the matter before. 

“ You may conceive,” resumed the artful girl, “ lioaa- ' 
.ashamed ani bewildered I suddenly felt, avhen, on i 
raising my- cy-es, I saav the laa-o officers standing still only i 
a dozen yards in advance, and gazing upon us in tho ! 

rudest possible manner. I instantly understood tho ! 

truth : aa-omcn, dear Charles, are sometimes more sliarp- I 
sighted than your sex. It flashed to my- mind that 
our manner liad betrayed that ave avere lovers; and ! 
hence my emotions 1 .(\nd can y-ou avonder, my beloved 
Cliarles, if I hm-ried you aav.ay from a scene avhere you ' 
incurred tho chauco of becoming invola-ed in a quarrel i 
avith those fire-eaters?” | 

“In good truth, my Pcnlita," said IlatficM, noav ■ 
smiling, they seemed to me— if I might judge by- tho ■ 
short glimpse I had of them— to he rather fitted for I 
the draaving-room than to smell gunpoavder.” ' 

“ Oh ! that may be,” exclaimed the young avomaii, 
her a-oice still continuing tremulous and her manner 
imploring: “nevertheless, I avould not for tho world 
that y-ou should fall into danger! Consider, Charles, 
how dreadful avould be my- feelings, arero I to knoav 
that you aa-ere about to fight a due! 1 Oh 1 my blood 
runs cold in my veius avhen I think of it I Eat v, ere 
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you to fall in such hostile meeting Ah ! my Goil, 

what would become of your unliapny, wretched Per- 
dita?” 

“Dearest — sweetest girl !” cried the enraptured young 
man: “how blest am I in the possession of such a 
love as thine !” 

And he gazed tenderly upon her as ho spohe, press- 
ing her arm at tiicsanio time with his own: for now 
her countenance was flushed with the emotions that 
agitated in her bosom ; and, as tlid rays of the setting 
sun played upon her face, she seemed lovely be3'ond 
all possibility' of description. 

They returned to the hotel; and, having parfahen 
of supper, sought their respective cliainbers nt a sonic- 
ivhat early hour — for Mrs. I'itzhardingo and Perdita 
cnmpl.aincd of fatigue, and Charles knew that the en- 
suing day’s travelling would prove even more weari- 
some still. 

The reader has seen how artfully the young woman 
contrived to find .an explanation for the untoward and 
menacing event which had occurred upon the Marine 
Parade. The real truth was that while Charle.s w.as 
pouring words of tenderness and love into the cars of 
Porditn, she .suddenly raised her eyes, and was liorror- 
struel: nt beholding the countenances — loo well-known 
rnuntonnnccs— of Captain Phinnikin and Lieutenant 
Pink. I'or their regiment had been stationed at Syd- 
ney’; and those two oflicers had enjoyed the favours of 
the beautiful and voluptuous Perdita. She saw that 
she was rccogni.scd; and for a inoment the chances 
were equal m bother .she should sink beneath the blow, 
ns if struck by a thunder-boll— or whether .sho .should 
recover her presence of mind. The latter alternative 
favcaircd her on this occ.asion ; and her sophistry, her 
dcmonstralion.s of tendcrnc-.s, and the horror which .she 
expressed at the idea ofa duel, succeeded in completely 
pacifying her lover. 


CHAPTER CXLT. 

A MVSTKIttOCS OCCUnttEXOl:. — ^T71K JOUItSItY CO.X- 
riNtmii. 

Oitii travellers ro.«c early in the morning; for the 
Prencli mail steamer, Lc Courier, was to start for 
Calais at nine o’clock. 

Breakfast over, Charle.s Hatfield and I’erdila walked 
down to the pier nt twenty minutes to nine— Mrs. 
I'itzhardinge, who was determined to make herself .as 
busy and also as necessary as possible, remaining 
behind to see that the baggage ivas safely consigned 
to the porter in rc.adincss to convey it. 

The weather was delightful; and the fresh sea 
breeze, with its saline llavour, seemed to waft in- 
vigorating influences upon its tving. Charles and his 
beloved were in high spirits; although Perdita threw 
ever and anon an anxious glance around, to assure 
herself that the dreaded olTicers, who had caused her 
so much alarm on the preceding evening, were not 
near to renew that terror. Every thing was satisfac- 
tory in this respect; and never had the heart of the 
young woman been more elate, than when she stepped 
upon the deck of the gallant steamer, which w.as 
already puffing off its fleecy vapotir with a snorting 
noise, as if it ■were a steed impatient of dekay. 

Seating themselves upon a bench, Cliarles and 
Perdita wore soon absorbed in a cona’crsation of a 
tendec nature ; and, forgetful of every thing save the 
topic of their discourse, they noticed not the lapse of 


time until they happened to perceive the capcaui 
standing on one of the paddle-coxes, and heard tDc 
orders which he gave to the busy French sailors. 

These symptoms of immediate departure instanta- 
ncouiily aroused the attention of Charles and Perdita 
to the fact that Mrs. Fitzhardinge had not joined 
them. 

“ 'Where is my mother? ’’ demanded the latter, em- 
br.acing with a rapid glance the entire range of the 
deck, and un.ablo to discover the object of her search 
.amongst the passengers scattered about the vesscL 

“ AVait hero one moment, dearest— and I will see,"’ 
said Charles; and ho hastened forward, thinking that 
perhaps the funnel might conceal the old woman from 
their view. 

But she was not to be found) although a glance at 
the piles of baggage in tho immediate vicinity of the 
chimney showed him his companions’ boxes, together 
with a portmanteau of necessaries which he had pur- 
chased for himself on the preceding evening. 

Vest there was tho baggage — but where was Mrs. 
Fitzhardinge? 

What could have become of her? 

Perhaps she had descended to the cabin. 

This idea scorned probable; and Charles was about 
to hurry back to tho bench where ho had left Perdita, 
when sho Joined him, saying, “I have been into tho 
cabin; and my mother is not there.” 

Before Charles bad time to make any reply, a porter 
in his while frock approached him, and, touching his 
hat, said, “Please, sir, arc these your things?” — 
pointing to the boxes. 

“Vos,” answered Hal field: “ but where is the lady 
who wa.s giving you instructions about them whcii 
we left the hotel \ ” 

“Please, sir, she camo after me as far ns the begin- 
ning of tho pier," returned tho porter; “ and there, .as 
I happened to look round, I saw her speaking to two 
men. I went on — looked round again, and could seo 
nothing more of her.” 

“This is most extraordinary! ” exclaimed Hatfield. 

“I c.annot comprehend it,” observed Perdita: then, 
su'Jdcnly struck by the idea that Charles might pro- 
i iioso to land and search tifler the old vroman, she 
added hastily, “ But wo need not alarm ourselves: if 
any thing has happened to detain my mother a short 
time, she will doubtless follow us by the next boat.” 

At this moment the huge paddle-wheels beg, an to 
turn— Charles hastily to.s;cd the porter half-a-crowu 
— and the man leapt on the pier in company with 
scvenal othens of his own calling,— while the steamer 
moved aw.ay with .stately' steadiness of pace. 

Perdita and Charle.s Hatfield paced tho deck', arm 
in arm, and conversing on tho unaccountable dis- 
appearance of Mrs. Fitzhardinge. The latter could 
conjecture no possible key to tho mystery’: nor did 
Perdita ofier any suggestive clue- although she 
thought it probable that her mother, hardng lost 
her despotic authority, had withdrawn, in a moment 
of ill-tcmpor, from tho company’ of those whom sho 
could not hope to reduce to tho condition of slaves 
But tho young woman said to herself, “ She w’ill soon 
repent of her folly and rejoin us; ” — while to Challe-s 
she expressed an uneasiness and an apprehension lest 
any’ accident .should have befallen her mother. 

On sped tho stc.amcr: tho harbour is cleared— and 
now she enters upon tho expanse of green water, over 
which she walks “ like a thing of life,”— tho huge 
paddles raising a swell, which, covered with foam, 
marlrs the pathway of the gallant vessel. 
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On— on she ivent; — and noiv the white cliffs of 
Alp'on diminish and grow dim in the distance, — while, 
ftdl tar ahead, tlie coast of France, like a long brown 
streak in the horizon, appears in view ! 

And, oh ! may that green sea never waft a hostile 
navy from one shore to the other may the peace 
n-hich new subsists between tlie two greatest nations 
in the universe, remain undisturbed ! Let France and 
England continue rivals,— not in the art of war,— 
but in the means of developing evciy clement of 
civilisation and progress. Such a striving— such a 
race between the tivdy will be glorious indeed ; and the 
ivlioie world will experience the benefi:. 

Shame, then, to those alarmists who arc now en- 
dc.aTonring to spread terror and dismaj- throughout 
the British Islands, by their calculations of the facility 
with which tlie Frencli ma}* invade us, and by their 
predictions of tho consequences of such an invasion. 

Weil aware arc wo that were Fr.anco to entertain the 
project, its realization would ho easy;— for witli our 
navy dispersed over tlie world, our coast-defences so 
few and far-between, and our totally insufficient army, 
vre have no means of resisting an invading force of 
eighty or a hundred thousand men so admirably dis- 
ciplined as tho soldiers of France. 

But neither Louis-Philippo nor his Government en- 
tertains tho remotest idea of disturbing the peace of 
the world ;— and it is madness— it is wickedness on the 
part of the public journals and of pamphleteers to ' 
write for tho very purpose of creating an impression 
that an invasion by the French is imminent. i 

A terrible panic has been raised througliout the i 
length and breadth of tho land ;— and with .sorrow do 1 
ivo record tho fact that the Duicn op Weluegton ] 
has placed himself at the licad of tho alarmists ! t 

To consummate tho folly, all that is now required is t 
—what? 1 

To give Trince Albert the command of the Armu i i 

——Or rather, 0 Englishmen ! does not the appro- 1 
hen.sion of danger from an invasion by a foreign power 
lay bare, in all its nakedness, the monstrous folly— the c 
astounding absurdity of suddenly elevating that j-oung 
and inexperienced man to the rank of a Field-Mar- i 
shal ? I 

A Field-Marshal, who has never smelt powder save t 
in tho heartless, inhuman cruelty of a battue of game, o 
—and srho has never in his life seen a shot fired in I 
anger ! 1 , 

England docs not require such a Drawing-Room a 
Field-Marshal ; she wants a Captain-General who, if 1 
need be, can compete with such a man as Bugcaud. 

But where will Royal Folly stop?— and when will r 
any statesman have the courage to resist the childish il 
c.apriccs of the Queen? 

In tho same newspapers which .are constantly telling fc 

113 that the French meditate an invasion— that if the sj 
Cuirassiers enter London on the east, tho best thing 
the Horse-Guards can do, rrill bo to march out on tho t< 
west — that tho conquerors will be sure to levy contri- pi 
bulions upon us, demand the settlement of old scores, tl 
strip ns of our colonies, and humiliate us in every way, qi 
—in the very same journals which tell us all this, we in 
read that the Queen is anxious for Trince Albert to 
become Commander-in- Chief, the Duke of Wellington 
retiring to make room for him ! 

Merciful heavens! is such a monstrous absurdity to hi 
be consummated ? Is that grey-headed veteran, who bt 
won tho field of Waterloo, to be superseded by a mere 
hoy? Much as v/e have disliked the Duke of Welling- ar 
hm as a politician, yet we have felt proud of him as our iit 


[>f national hero;— and no words can convey an idea of 
e, the disgust with whicli we perused the paragraph 
II intimating that this mighty wairior was to be put upon 
the shelf, to make way for a Prince who knows no 
c -more of military matters than he docs of the hiero- 
e glyphicsonthePjwamidsofEgypt. 

® ^ Duke be desirous of withdrawing into private 
a life, let lixm be succeeded by some great Captain -who 
- knows what hard blows in the field are ;— let his place 
f bo supplied by one of his oiim companions-in-arms, 
a ^IJavc we none of the heroes of the Peninsular battles 
e still alive?— have we no names rendered glorious by 
victories achieved on the banks of the Sutlej ? 

It would bo an insult the most glaring — the most 
t flagrant, to all tho illustrious chieftains alluded to, 

T were a young man who never saw an angry shot fired 
r tobcpl.acedinauthority over their heads! Alreadv 
have the great warriors of England been sufiicientlv 
* humiliated by the elevation of that young man to the 
rank of Field-Marslial :— but really if tlie English 
I Court be allowed to “ play at soldiers” in this disgrace- 
, fill manner, it is no wonder tliat such men as the Duke 
of M cllingtpn should look with apprehension at the 
consequences of a French invasion. 

Prince Albert may be very resolute and very deter- 
mined in worrying a poor otter with his dogs,— or he 
m.ay be desperately hr.ave in firing vollies of small shot 
upon harmless birds: but as for ids capacity or his 

courage to lead an army tlie idea is ridiculous I 

The Eiiglisli people iiavo not gone stark, staring 
mad— even if some few of their rulers Imvo: and most 
.sincerely do we hope tliat, if the attempt to raise 
I rince Albert to tlic post of Commaiuicr-iii-Cbief be 
persisted in, tiie country will oppose it by all moral 
and legal moans,— by memorial, petition, .and remon- 
strance, by public meetings and the omnipotent 
voice of tlio public press.— in fine, by an universal 
agitation sucli as that which knocked down the Corn- 
Laws ! 

For the consummation of so astounding an absur- 
dity will prove the ruin of the British Army/ 

Surely it is not in civilised England, and in tlio 
middle of tlie ninctcentli century, that Royalty is to 
play its fantastic tricks, and use all our grandest insti- 
tutions as play tilings ? If so, we shall have the Prince* 
of Wales created an Admiral very sliortiy, and Dr. 
Ilowley may resign the Archbishopric of Canterbury 
to little Prince Ernest Alfred. And why not? Such 
appointments would bo quite as rational as tliat ol 
Prince Albert to tlio post of Commander-in-Cliief. 

Let not our readers suppose that wc seek to bring 
Princes into ridicule; thcylmvc a right to boPrincc.s, 
if tho people are foolisli ciiougb to lot them ; but wlicn 
they make themselves ridiculous bj' grasping at oliices 
for wbicli tlicy are totally unfitted, it is time for us to 
speak out. 

We are inspired by no awe and entertain no solemn 
terror in dealing with Royalty ; for, after ail, royal 
person.s arc only human creatures, as well ns we— and 
they seldom possess tho good feelings and sterling 
qualities wiiicli arc to bo found in hono.st, hard-work- 
ing, enlightened ineeiiaiiii s. 


After a most agreeable voyage of two iiotirs ard a 
Imlf, the Frencli steam-packet entered Calais har- 
bour. 

Cliarles and Perdita proceeded to Dcssin’a Hotel ; 
and there they determined to wait at lea.st a lew Hours 
until the arrival of an Englisli steamer, wnicu was 
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to leave Dover about a couple of hours later than Lc, 
Courier. 

During this interval Giarles bethought himrclf 
tliat, shouhl Jlrs. Fitzbanliuge not join them in the 
course of the da}', Perdita and himseif rvould be com- 
pelled to continue their journey to Paris; ami, with a 
duo sense of delicacy tov.ards lier who was to become 
his wife, he saw the impropriety of their travelling 
alone together. lie accordingl}’ intimated to Perdita 
the necessity of procuring for her a lady’s-maid with- 
uut delay; and though she would have much pre- 
ferred that herself and lover should be the sole occu- 
pants of the interior of the post-chaise, she ncverthcIe.S3 
romprehended that the expression of such a wish on 
her part ivould give him but a poor idea of her mo- 
desty. She therefore assented to his propos,al with 
apparent cheerfulness, and thanked him for his kind 
coiu-iderntion. 

l!y the agenev of Jladame Dc'sin, the landlad\' of 
the hulil, a French lady’.s-maid, nho nudcr.stuod 
Fngli.sh, -was .si)cedily obla.ined and engaged; .and 
Perdita was now by no mcan.s di'ple.iscd to lind 
her.self elevated to the position of a woman of some 
consequence. She, ivho but a short time before had 
entered London in a biitcher’a cart and clad in the 
meanest apparel, was now provided with a special 
attendant and could choose dresses of the latest fashion 
and the costliest material. 

The lady’s-maiil was a pretty young woman of 
about three and twenty, tvith flue hair and eyes, good 
teeth, and a beautiful figure ; and her attire was of 
tbe mo.tt tasteful, though quiet and una.'suming, 
doscription. Her manners were very agreeable, and 
would bo termed lady-like in thks country: hut, be- 
neath a modest and innocent-looking exterior, the 
concealed a dispo-.ition for intrigue and no small 
amount of subtlety. At the .same time, llosalic — for 
that was her name — would not for the world seek to 
lea 1 a virtuous mistress astra}' : and to such virtuous 
mistress she would doubtless prove an excellent, 
laitbfnl, and trust-wortliy sen-ant. But .sliould slic 
b.at 0 to deal with a mi-tress given to gallantry, then 
Ro-alic would cbecrfully exorcise all her arts of dupli- 
city — all her little cunning niacliiiiatioiis — .and all her 
aptitude for the management of an intrigue, .and 
would lake delight in enabling her lady to deceive n 
linsband or a lover. 

.Such was the young person who now became 
Pciditia’s attend.mt : but it must be observed tli.at the 
cliaractcr of Rosalie, as far as it was known to the 
i.anniauy of tbe hotel, was animpc.achablc; — that is to 
say, slie bore the rcimtatioii of lioncsls, cleanliness, a 
pcifect knowledge of her duties — in line, all those 
qualifications wliieli are sought and required m an 
iijipor servant of her description. 

Ilaviiig availed until the .arrival of the Finglish 
packet, and finding tliat iilrs. Fitzhardingc did not 
make licr appearance, Cliarlcs, to wliimi her absence 
was unaecomit.ible and bewildering to a degree, 
ordered the post-cb.aiso to bo got read}' ; and, while 
tills was being dune, be proceeded with Perdita to the 
British Consul's to obtain passport.s. Fin.ally, at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, our tr.avollcrs took their 
dep.irturc from li's.-iu". Jlotcl m a cliahe and four — 
Rosalie oeeupynig a seat inside, for the sake ol apjiear- 
ances. 

Oil! Imd Cliarlcs Hatfield known that the young 
woman— his intended bride— fur wbo.se leputation lie 
manifested so imieli delicate care, — lind he known that 
she was so llioroiighly polluted in body and mind, — 


could he have lienul the history wliieli the two otHoei? 
at Dover miglit have told of her, had they chosec — he 
would have been shocked and horrified, — Iio would 
have spurned her from him — and all his ardent, en- 
thusiastic love, amounting to an adoration and a 
worship, would liave cliiiiiged into feelings of abhor- 
rence, loathing, and hate. 

But he believed lier to be pure and virtuous, — pos- 
Hcssiug some strange, w, ay ward, and eccentric notions, 
it is trae, — and yet endowed witli a spirit so iiiastic 
and ductile as to yield willingly to good counsel and 
to be ready to sacrifice any poculinrit}- of opdnion to tho 
man whom she loved. 

It is likewise true that ho remembered how she h.id 
permitted him, in moments of impassioned tenderness, 
to toy with her — to press her glowing bosom — to glue 
his lips to lier’s, ns if she herself would on those occa- 
sions accord even more; but he likewise. recollected 
how invariably she started from his arms — w'itlidrew 
herself from his embrace — and maiiifestcd a suddenly 
rcsii.-citatcd presence of mind, when lie liad grown too 
bold and, maddened avilh desire, had sought the last 
favour which a woman, in amorous d.illiancc, can 
bestow. lie therefore re.a.soiicd that, although her 
naturally warm temperament had led her to bestow 
iiiion him such unequivocal proofs of her love, yet tiiat 
a virgin pride and a maiden’s prudence had enabled 
her in every instance to triumph over temptation ; — 
.and this belief enhanced his profound admiration of 
her character. 

But from the moment that Charles had first beheld 
Perdita, his brain had been in an inccs.s.int state of 
excitement, — an intoxication, an elysinn delirium 
which made Perdita an angel of beauty and almost of 
excellence in his eyes: — and those fervent carcssc.s 
which he had been ponnitted to bestow upon licr, and 
those slight foretastes of tlio most voluptuous enjoy- 
ments which bo liail been allowed to snatch, bad 
only tended to sustain tlmt excitement — incrc.a.so tlio 
ure.amy delights of that intoxication— .and enhance 
the bliss of that continuous delirium. 

Then, in addition to the fasciiiating influence of tho 
syren- in addition to the enthralling witchery wliiuh 
her charms, her .arts, her conver.sation, and the silver 
sounds of her dulcet voice exercised over him,i — were 
his .ambitious iiopc.s, his so.aring .aspirations! 

All these eiroiimstancos had combined to unsettle, 
if not altogether change, in .an incredibly sliort space, 
a disposition naturally good — a mind n.aturally ener- 
getic and powerful : and tlicn those uiilinppy scenes 
with his f.ithcr, when neither fully understood the 
meaning .and drift of the otiicr’.s observ.ation.s, had 
aided to produce an excitement wliich ava.s thus 
hurrying tho young man idoiig aiqiarenliy to his 
utter mill 1 

Unless, indeed, some good angel .should yet iutcr- 
vcnc, ere it be too late 

But wo must not aiiticipato 

On the contrary, let us return, from this partial 
though not unnecessary digression, to tho thread of 
our narrative, — so that wo may all the sooner be en- 
abled to bring oiir readers back to that metropolis 

that mighty London, of wliieli we have still so many 
hlystcries to iiiirold 1 j’/ 

The travellers jmrstied their journey all mglit. 
Charles being anxious to reaeli the French capital 
witli tho least possible delay, and Perdita Eccoudmg 
him fully in tho ivisli. 

Let us tlicrcforo succinctly stale that in the morning 
they breakfasted at Amiens— in tho afternoon they 
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Jincd at licauvaia — and at ten o’clock in the evening 
I tl;c.v filtered the splendid city of Paris, 
j Did our limits .and tlie nature of the l.alc permit ns, 

I ve rvould hero gladly pause for .a fen- minutes to 
i describe tliat peerless capital avhich are know and 
loTosonell: but this may not be; — .and wo therefore 
Ij.asten to slate that Charles and Perdita, attended by 
Itos.alie, proceeded to a respectable famil}- hotel, where 
they hired a handsome suite of apartments. 

And now for an important event in this section of 
mir narrative, — an event which nevertheless may be 
related in .a few words ! 

For, at eleven o’clock on the morning following ' 
their arrival in Paris, Charles Ilat/iM, claitninrr to 
Ic Viieovnt ^^arstoll, ami Ferdita Fitzhardinge were 
united in the lionds of malrimonu, at the British Am- 
liaseador’s Chapel iti the Bnc Saint Ilonore, and by 
the Chaplain to the Fmlaesy. 


CHAPTER CXEVr. 

TWO UKri.n.tsAnT i.ononits. 

In’ the meantime certain little incidents had occurred 
in London, wliicli wo must faithfully clironiclc before 
wo proceed witli tlie .adventures of the newly m.arricd 
couple,— adventures, which, could Charles liavo possi- 
j illy foreseen 

Put '.VO wore for a moment oblivious of tiie scenes 
that require our attention in London, and svhicli took 
pl.ace while Charles Hatfield .and Perdita were as yet 
I on tlicir w.ay to Paris. 

j Charterhous’ .Square — situate between Aldcnsgate 
i Street and St. Jobn Street (Smithficld)— has a mourn- 
I fill!, gloomy, and sombre appearance, which even the 
I green foliage in the circular enclosure cannot ni.atc- 
' tially relieve. The houses are for the most part of 
j antiquated structure and dingy hue — the windows 
and front-doors are small — and, px's by tliem svlicn 
j you svill, you never belinld a immnn countenance at 
1 any one of tlie caseiiicnts. The curtains and the 
! blinds,— and, in tlie sviiiter time, glimpses of the fires 
I Durning in tlie parlours, — these arc, to a certain cx- 
j lent, symptoms that the houses are tenanted: but no 

I farther signs of the fact can be di-covered. Often and 
oficii as wo Imvc passed through that Square, wc never 
beheld a soul coming out of, nor going into, any one 
I of the gloomy abodes: wo have observed .a bal.cr’s 
I boy and a Imlchcr’.s ditto hurrying rapidly round — 
j hu't never could satisfy ourselves that cither of them 
I had any particular business there, for they did not 
I knock at a single door;— and on one — and only one 
{ occasion — when wc met a two-penny post-man in the 
Square, he seemed to he .as mucli astonished at finding 
hiiii'clf in that quarter as we were to encounter him 
tlirn.'. As for the beadle — his occupation teems to 
consist of lounging about, switcliing.a cane, strolling 
into tlie Fox and Anchor public-house, and oh.alting 
I for half-aii-hour at a lime with the very sobcr-Iookiiig 
porter of the Charter.Housc. 

There is a .something really solemn and awful in 
the silence of that .Square, — not a silence .and a rciiose 
which seem to afibrd relief to the mind nnd rest to 
tlie ear after escaping from the tremendous din of tho 
crowded streef.s, — but a ailence that strihes like a 
oliill to the heart. Whence arises this sensation? — 
is It because, while traversing the Square, w-o arc re- 
minded that in the vast cloistral building to tiie norlli 


[ arc pent up eighty old men- the Poor Brothers of tho 
Charter Hou.sc,— eiglity denizens of a Protest.ant 
Monastery in the very heart of civilised London,— 
eiglity' worn-out and decrepid persons wiio drag out 
tlie wretched remnant of their lives beneath the^iron 
sway of a crushing ecclesiastical discipline 1 Docs the 
silence of the Square borrow its .solemuity from that 
far more awfitl silence which reign.s within the 
Charter House itsclfi — a silence so awe-inspiring — so 
dead— so fomb-like, that even in the noon of a hot 
summer-d.iy, tho visitor shudders with a cold feeling 
creeping over him ns he crosses tho cloistral enclosure! 

The reader will probably remember that, when Mr. 
Bnbbleton Styles h.id propounded his grand Railway 
•scheme to Captain O’Bhmdeibuss and Mr. Frank 
Curtis, lie gave each of tliosc gentlemen a ten-pound 
note, desiring them to talec respectable lodgings, and 
refer, if necc,ss.iry, to liim. We know not prcci.scly 
liow it Imppencd that the gallant ofiicer nnd liis friend 
slionld have .selected Charterhouse Square ns the place 
most likely to suit them with regard to apartments; 
but tliitlier they assuredly did repair— and in that 
gloomy quarter did tliey Iiiro tlircc rooms : namely, a 
parlour on the first floor, nnd two bed-cliambers’ on 
the second. The landlady of tho house was a widow; 
and, having some small pittance in tho sliapc of 
regular income, eked out by letting a portion of her 
abode. Slie was an elderly woman— tall, staicli, and 
prim— and very p.srficulnrin obtaining good references 
—or, at least, wlmt she considered to bo good ones — 
ro.spccling any applicants for licr apartments; nntl 
therefore, previously to admitting Captain O’Blurf.der- 
bnss .and Mr. Frank Curtis into lier house, she Imd 
sought .all possililc information concerning them at the 
liands of Sir. Stylc.s. His account svas satisfactory , 
and tho two gentlemen wore tlicrcupon duly installed 
in tlieir lodgings at Sirs. Rudd’s, Clmrtcrliou’so Square, 
'J'lio first two or tlirco days passed comfortably 
enough, because tlie captain nnd Frank, linving ready 
motley in tiicir pockets, took tlieir dinner and supper 
—aye, and tlieir grog too— at some convenient tavern, 
— troubling Mrs. Rudd only in reference to tlieir 
bro.akfiist, svhicli slic cliccrfuliy prepared for tiicm, 
because slic tlicrcby obtained whole and solo controul 
over tlieir groccrie.s. SIio svas a very pious woman, 
and attended a Mctliodist Clmpcl regularly every 
Sunday; but being, ns she often c.xpresscd licrself, “ a 
lone widow,” .slio tlioiiglit tlicro was no Iinrin in using 
tier loiigers’ tc.s, sugar, nnd biitlor for lier own repasLs. 

“ Heaven svns very good to licr,” slie would often tell 
her iieigiibours, “ and enabled lier to malm tlio most 
of tier little means:” she iiiiglit liave added — “and ol 
her lodgers’ also.” 

The c.spt.sin and Frank, however, soon began to find 
that their evening ciitci tninmciits at the tavern svero 
very expensive; .and, ns tlicy coiilil not again dr.aw 
upon Sir. .‘ilyles fur some time — all his re.sources being 
required for llic proraotiou of tho r.ailwav— tlipv 
resolved to economise. Tlie best niothod of earryini* 
tliis object into cll’ect, w-as to take tlieir dinner, supper 
nndpotecn at liome ; and Mrs. Rudd, on being sounded in 
respect to tiie plan, willingly assented— for tlio excel- 
lent w'oninn felt assured tli.at licr lodgers would not 
miss a slice or two ofi" a cold joint any more tluin they 
noticed tlie mars-ellous disnppoaraiico of their groccrie.s. 
So the capLaiii and his friend liccmne more domestic; 
and as Fraiile did not get particularly drunk on the 
two first evenings, Mrs. Rudd lind no complainta to 
make. 

Rut at lait she bog.an to siispccttb.atsbo bad some 
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ground for doubring the steadinosa of her lodgcrii. It 
was on a Sunday evening, and the rvorth}- voman had 
just returned from chapel, rvhoro she had heard a most 
refreshing and savoury discourse l)y llie Reverend 
Mr.Flummery, — when, on crossing (lie threshold of the 
honse door, and while still rnminnting on the truly 
Christian manner in which the eloquent minister had 
promised liell-llamcs to all heathens, — she was suddenly 
startled by hearing a terrific noise proceeding from 
up -stairs. 

She paused — and listened ! 

Yes: the sound did emanate from above; and most 
strange sounds they were, too. Deeply disgusted — 1103*, 
profoundl3’ shoched at this desecration of the Sabbath, 
Mrs. Rudd crept up stairs; and the nearer slio drew 
to the parlour-door, the more convinced did she be- 
come that Captain O’Blunderbuss and Mr. Curtis were 
lighting a .single combat with the shovel and poker. 
The conflict was, however, onl3' in fun : for the clash 
of the fire-irons was accompanied b\' tremendous 
shouts of laughter, and such ejaculations as these: — 
"There, bo Jasusl I have yc again, Frank! Blood and 
thunthcr, keep up 3’our gunr-r-d, ni.an ! Xow, would 
ye bo afther a feint? Bo the powers! and yc can't 
touch mo at all, at all! Hit hard, mo friend — niver 
mind the damned ould pokcr-r-r — the ould woman is 
at chapel !” 

Mrs. Rudd was a'tounded— stupefied. M'as it po.s- 
siblo that the^e rvoro the lodgers whom Mr. Styles — a 
respectable " Cit3' man” — had recommended as the 
vcr3' patterns of quietness and steudine.'s? Wh3’, if she 
had lot her rooms to two llcdlamitcs, things could not 
nave been worse 1 She was positivch’ afraid to go in 
to rcmon.strate ; and, having recovered the use of 
those limbs which wonder had for sevcnal minutes 
parah'sed, she hurried down stairs to consider what 
was best to bo done, while supping off her raclcettj" 
lodgoiV cold joint. 

'That same night Frank Curtis got so gloriously ine- 
briated, that he throw up his bed-room window and 
treated the whale Square to a .specimen of his vocal 
powers — singing some favourite Bacchanalian song, 
and introducing the most terrific 3'ells bs’wnt'ofvaiia- 
tion.s. Tlic captain, who had also imbibed a little too 
much, soon after threw uv his window, and exerted .all 
the iiowcrs of his lungs in chorus with his friend; so 
that the deep, solemn, .and awe-inspiring silence ofC'h.ar- 
terhouso Square was broken in a fashion that seemed 
to surprise the ver3’ echoes tliem:;elve->. Without ary 
figure of speech, it is certain that the inhnbit.ants were 
htirpriseu ; for their night, u^nallv p.as,sed in such 
death-like trnnquillit_v,wn.s unexpcctcdl_vand .«uddenh- 
“ made hideous;” .and .--everal nervous old ladie.s, dwel- 
ling in the neighbourhood, fancied that the frightful 
3 ells were warnings of lire, and went oil' into strong 
Iqvstcrics. 

Vainly did hirs. Rudd knock fir.-.l at the captnin'.s 
door — then at Frank’s : the.v heard her not — or, if they 
did, took no heed of her remonstrances; — .and when 
the beadle, who had been aroused front iris bed, came 
and ttiundered at the front-door, the two lodgers simul- 
taneously emptied (heir wnter-pitclicr.s on his head. 
Then, satisfied with this exploit, they closed their 
windows and retired to re-t. 

When they de=cendcd to their parlour to bre.akfiisl iit 
the morning, Slr.s. Rudd acquainted them, in a tone 
evincing the most violent concentration of rage, that 
sho could not possibly think of harbouring Captain 
O’Blunderbuss and Mr. Curtis any longer. But, to 
her amazement, they both swore ■‘hat they were per- 


fectly innocent of the disturbance of the previous 
night, — alleging that they themselves were as much 
annoyed by the row as the landlady' herself. Mrs. 
Rudd could scarcely believe her ears : had sho boon 
dreaming? Xo: the noise had really taken place — 
for her lodgers admitted that they had heard it — 
though, to use a common phrase, they swore “eyes 
and limbs” that they had not made it. However, she 
gave liiem a week’s warning, and then calmly re- 
minded them that a week’s rent was already- due; 
whereupon Captain O’Blundcrbuss flew into a terrific 
rage at the idea of “ the maneness of the woman in 
spaking of such .a thrifle !” Jlrs. Rudd was frightened, 
and turned in an appealing manner to Mr. Fraiik 
Curtis, who declared point bl.ank that the captain was 
cashier, and that she must draw upon him: but, find- 
ing that the gallant officer was a cashier without ca.sli, 
Mrs. Rudd w.is compelled to retire — muttering some- 
thing about her being “ a lone widow,” .and intimat- 
ing a hope that the two weeks' rent would bo paid 
“ all in a lump ” on the following hIond.ay morning. 

'The captain and Mr. Curtis now completely- threw 
olT the mask. Tliey- no longer a-Tccted even to bo 
“.steady-, quiet men of regular habits,” as Mr. .Styles 
had represented them ; but they drank poteen “ till all 
was blue,” ns Frank Curtis said— or, in the language 
of the gallant officer, “ till they couldn’t see a hole 
through a lath-cr.” The disturbances they created at 
night were hideous ; and poor Mrs, Rudd receivcil 
from all her neighbours the most positive threats that 
[ they- would indict her house as a nuis.ancc. At last, ir, 
the depth of her despair, she had recourse to that ex- 
cellent man, the Reverend Sir. Flummery; and the 
Reverend Sir. Flummery, having heard her sad tale, 
undertook to go in person and remonstrate ivith “ the.se 
men of Belial.” 

.Accordingly, one afternoon, just as the captain and 
Frank had lini^hcd a coujile of bottles of stout by way 
of giving themselves an appetite for dinner, they tvere 
.somewhat surprised when tlic parlour-door w’as thrown 
open, and in walked a .short, podgy, red-faced man, 
drcs.'^cd in deep black. Still more amazed tvere they 
when he announced himself ns the Reverend Fmamiel 
Flummery, and stated that ho had come to remon- 
.stralc with them on their behaviour towards “ a lone 
widow-.” The captain, winking at Curti.s, desired the 
minister to be seated, and proposed to discuss the busi- 
ne.ss over another bottle of stout. His reverence 
llioughl there w.a.s something so nfl'ablo in the ofler, 
that it would be churlish to refuse it; .and he accord- 
ingly- gave his assent. The stout was produced ; and 
Mr. Flummery, being thirsty and hot, enjoyed it 
cxceS'ivcly-. 

He then began a long remon-trance with the two 
genllcmcn — the gi.st of which was that JIrs. Rudd 
would be '.-cry imtch obliged to them if they- would 
p:iy- their rent and remove to other lodgings. The 
captain and Frank pretended to listen with attention; 
and the reverend minister, finding them in such a 
tractable humour, ns he supposed, did not choose to 
mar the harmony of the interview by declining a 
second bottle of stout. T.alking had renewed his 
thinst — and, moreover, if thcrewcrcone special beverago 
which the Reverend Kmanuel Flummery loved more 
than another, it was (juhiness’a stout. Accordinglj-;' 
ho emptied his tumbler, and then continued his re- 
monstrance and his representations, in which, how- 
ever he avas cut short by- a sudden pain in the stomach 
— doubtless produced by- the cirervc.scent malt liquor 
The ca))tain was prompt vith a romcdvi ami Mr. 
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FluuiniPiy lind Eivalloivcd n good dram of -n-liislioj- 
boforo an eye could tmnldo ILrico. Tims cliecrcd, and 
finding tbo t'U’o gentlemen most docile and respectful, 
Ms roverenco consented to partaljo of a liot glass of 
toddy with them, just to convince them that he was 
inclined to ho fiicndly; and this ouo glass led to a 
second, and then Prank Curtis cunningly brewed him 
a third, while the reverend minister was exjiatiating 
upon tlie good qualities of Mis. Rudd. In fine, Mr. 
Emanuel Fliimmeiy became so much dhgniscd in 
liquor, that, wlien ho took his leave, ho sworo tlio 
captain and Frank Curtis were two excellent gonllo- 
men— begged them not to piut themselves to nny 
inconvenieneniu moving — and assured them that he 
would make it all right with the landlady. 

Jfrs. Rudd, however, was mightily shocked when 
she beheld the condition in which the reverend gen- 
tleman prcsentedhimsclfat hcrown parlour-door; and 
she could indeed scarcely believe her eyes. But when, 
after hiccupping out some iinintelligiblo words, that 
self-samo reverend gentleman — the p.aslor of an ad- 
miiing flock, and wlioso sermons were so refreshing 
and BO savoury,— when /le,— tho individual whom 
she had looked upon ns the essence of human per- 
fection, — when hn, wo say, cast bis arms around 
No. 72E — Mtsteuiks op Lortnorr. 


her neck and administered to her somewhat wrinkled 
cheeks a hearty smack,— fAcn, what did sho do? 
Why— she put up with the aiTront— doubtless to 
B.avo the reputation of tho minister ; — and, perhaps 
with tho same clmrilablo desire to avoid tho scandal 
of an exposure ; she permitted him to repeat his 
caresses as often ns ho chose during tho half-hour 
that ho remained in her compani’. Sho even inado 
him some tea, which materially tendered to solior 
him; and, when he had at length taken his depar- 
ture, r-ho muttered several times to herself, “Well 
— after all, this saint ^of a man is mere flesh and 
blood liko any otlur !’’ 

But w'hen kirs. Rudd’s moro pleasurable re- 
flections had ceased — for pieasurablo they' certainly 
were, both during tbo reverend gentlcman,'s presenco 
and for a short time after the door had'closed be- 
hind him, — sho remembered that her disagreeablo 
lodgers were still in tho house, notwithstauding 
tho remonstrances which, according to his statement 
to tlio widow, tbo pious minister bad most elo- 
quently addressed to them. And that tlicy tvere 
still in tlio dwelling, sho was very soon me.do to 
understand;. — for liio obstieporous behaviour of 
those “dreadful moii,’’ to use Mrs. Rudd's owe 
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words, recommenced in the form of the mn<;t hearty 
peals of laughter — and the cladiing of the tire-irons — 
and the stamping of feet, a^ if the trro gentlemen were 
mad. 

“ They have begun their bonze,” raid :Mr=. Ihidd to 
herself, looking up in de pairat the ceiling, .as if .she 
thought the captain .and his friend must inevitably 
come through upon her devoted head. “I5ut never 
mind!” sho suddenly exclaimed .aloud, as athoiight — 
a very bright thought struck her: “I will put up with 
It for this ouce — and to-morrow — to-niorrow ” 

Here lilrs. Iliuld .stopped short ; for she would not 
even trust the empty air with the lucid idea which 
had struck her. 

IVe may however inform our readers that this .said 
idea was nothing more nor less than to-locl: out the 
two gentlemen when they went for their usnal av.alk 
on the morrow. 

Trantpiillised by the excelleitce of the scheme, Mrs. 
liiuhl refreshed herself with a sma*! drop of brandy, 
and thru spread her huge I!i!dc epen on the table 
before her — not to read it, but n\erely he’eause “it 
looltcd pious-like,” .as she thought, if .any of her neigh- 
bours should happen to drop in. l-’or Mrs. Itiidd 
delighted in the reputation for sanctity which she 
enjoyed amongst her acquaintances in general, and 
the frequenters of the reveroiid gentloman’s clfapel 
' in particular. 

I Lot us now return to Mr. Frank Curtis and Captain 
j O'Bliindorhus.s, who, ns the Inttdlntly rightly con- 
cluded, were enjoying thoinselves in their own pcculkar 
I fashion up-stairs. 

Having partaken of n cold joint, and the .slip-shod 
girl of the house having provided them with a jug of 
hut water, the two gentlemen commenced thocveiung’.s 
orgie. The avhiskcy-|mnch which they brewed awe. of 
that kind which is lihelluusly alleged to he peculiarly 
, nfl'ected by ladies — namely, ■' hot, strong, and jdenty 
' of it — and, midcr its intlnence, they soon m.auifcstcil 
1 their asoiited c.Nuberaiice of spirits. First, Captain 
I O'lllunclei buss would in?i-,t upon giving Frankalc.s- 
I son avitli llie broad-sword — the one ucing the poker, 
and the oilier the sbovcl and every time the gallant 
olhcer ihru.st his friend in the rilis a hearty sliont of 
I laughter hurst from their lips— for they considered it 
I prime tun. 

When Ihoy were tired of this nnm'--emcnt, they re- 
' riimed their scats — replenished their gla.'-c.s — and 
t chatted on divers matters iiitero-.ling to tln-inselvcs. 
Frcsciitly Frank .started iqi, ami leapt over a chair in 
order to show his agility, althoogh he h.ad gnmii 
soincwliat stout of late ^ ear-;— ami as he acipiitled 
him.«elf in a clumsy manner, the captain volunteered 
to tc.icli him how to do it. Ihil tlie gall.-iiit olllcer 
only tumbled over the chair, causing a trcincmibiis 
t|dit m Ids trousers — an aicident at which they never- 
tliilc'-s both laughed more heartily than ever. 

•' Jh- Ja-us 1” cried the caiilaiii, “and it’.s the only 
leiirol nnmintionahles that 1 iios-e-s! Itiit niveriniiul': 

; I'll he afthor telling the gal to like them round to 
the tailor's the first thing iii tlie luoridiig; and so I'll 
take my hre.il.l.i-.t iu he'd, Frank. They'll soon he 
j sent home again.” 

' "Let's sec? we've got to meet Styles to-morr.aw at 
j three in the aficriioon,” said Curtis; “.and, by Jove! 
wo must make him come ilowii with the du.st.” 

“■Be tlio power-rsl and voii're right, my frind!'* 
exclaimed the captain. "It’.s eighteen -piiicc that's 
left in my pocket at thi.s prisinl siiaking " 

“And nothing at all iu mine,” interrupted Frank, 


both his hands diving at the same time down into tho 
depths of the empty conveniences alluded to. “ Deuce 
take this railw.ay afi'air! It gets on precious slow. 

I rcmcinher u hen I was in Paris (wo or tlircc-and- 
twenty years ago, tho}' were m.-ikiiig .a new p.ath-u.at’ 
through nn* friend the Arelibishop's estate at I'on- 
t.aiiible.au ; and if Ids Grace didn’t go and .swear at 
the men all d.a}' long, they never wonld have get on 
with it.” ■ 

“Be the power-rs! if it’s a tlirifle of swearing that 
would make Misther Stylos push a-hcad,” said the 
g.all.ant otlicer, “I’m the boy to help him on with 
that s.amc.” 

“ You see thcreks been what they c.all a tightness 
ill the iMoiioy- Market lately,” observed Frank: “at 
Ic.ast, th.at’s what Stylc.5 told me tlie other d.ay ’’ 

“.And it’s an infer- r-rnal tightness Hint’s got hould 
of our Money-SLarkef, my frind,” interniptcd tlu- 
C.apt.nin. “ Be .T.asns ! there ’s the potheen bottle empty 
— and no tick at the public!” 

“You’ve got eightccn-pencc in your pocket, cap- 
tain," suggested Curtis. 

“ Bight, me boy !”— and he rang llic hell furiously. 

The slip-shod girl nnswcrcil the summons, and wa? 
forthwilli dc.spatched for a supply of whiskey at the 
winc-v.aiilts which the lodgcr.s honoured with their 
custom. 

“Koww.o’ro .altogether agrouml,” said Curtis, after 
•a pau.fc which had followed the departure of the ser- 
vant. “Blit wo’vc every thing nocc.ssaiy in Iho 
house for to-morrow morning’s bronkf.iit, except the • 
milk ” 

“And bar-r-rtng my brceclic.s, yo spalpeen ! '’ cried 
the captain. “They must bo immediately mentliu.l, 
any bow.” 

“ Ob ! Hie tailor v.ain’t tliink of nsking for Hie money 
wlion be bring-) tlicm liome,” said Curtis Hicn, bo- 
liolding till' comioal exprcs-iiin of bi.s fncml') ronnte- 
ii.ancc, wliicli was elongated with sore misgivings re- 
specting the auioiint of coniidcm-e the .-nip might 
clioo'e to put ill bis lionour, Frank biir-t nut iiitoa 
trcmctidoHs lit of lauglitcr. 

“Arrali! ami ho .Tasii-! and it’.s all mighty fine for 
you, Mi-ther Curtis, to make a damned f.iol of yoiir.-elf 
in that I'ashioii,” e.xcliiiim d Captain OTilumlerhiiss, 
heooming as red ns ,a liirkey-cnck : “hut I can a.-siire 
ye that it’.s no joking imittlier for mo to cniitimpliUe 
the prospiel of lying in hi d for a week or tw-o till 1 
get my hreeclios hack again. And now-, if you’re not 
allher houhling your tongue, Frank, I’ll tip’ye a. small 
rap on Hio head with, the poker— by tlie Lowly 
poker- r, 1 will 1” 

“ Don’t get into a rage, captain,” said riirtis, put- 
ting a bridle upon lii.s mirth in oimsequeitce of the 
threat just hold out— a threat which he knew nij 
aiiiiahle frieml w-as perfectly ca].ab!o of putting into 
force. " I will go nut the tir-t thing iu tho morning 
and .see Styles — and 1 have im doubt lie will give mo 
some monoy. I shall he hack ag.iiii by the tune the 
tailor comes homo w ith — with ” 

“ The nnmimioniihlu.s !” vnciforalcd tho captain, his 
wrath reviving as he saw that his frieml w.as once /' 
more on tho point of giving vent to a heartv cachiii- 
iiatioii. “But here ’.s the gal cimung up .stairs with 
the potheen; ami so wu’ll he aftlicr enjoying our- 
selves for the prisint, .nml Ihiiil; of Hie tightiie-s of the 
Moncy-SIar-r-rket iu the moriiiiig." 

“ Well, what the dcuec has made you so long?” de- 
manded Frank Curlie, ns the slip-shod doiuestic crtcied 
the room. 
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“LoDg, Eir!” cclioed the girl, as if in surprise. 
“ Lor, sir — I ain't been a niinit 1" 

“ Kot a minute !” cried Frank, tvIio always bullied 
servants — when they tvere n’t footmen who could 
knock him down for bis impudence: “ 1 tell you, 
you’ve been more than a quarter of an hour.” 

“ Well, sir — and if so be I have,” said the girl, sud- 
denly recollecting something which had occurred to 
hinder her on her errand, “ it was because as I went 
out of the street-door a man come up and asked me 
if so bo as Mr. Smith lived here. ‘ Wo,’ sav's I : ‘he 
don’t ’ — ‘ Well, then,’ Ea)’s the man, ‘Mr. Broivn 
does.’ — ' Wo, he do n’t, though,’ I says, says I ; ‘ nor 
yet Mr. Jones, nor Mr. jNbakes neether.’ — ‘ 111’//, who 
docs Hue here, then ?’ says the man ; and as I thought 
it would teach him not to be so precious Icnowing 
another time, I out and told him slap as how two 
gentlemen lived here as was named Blunderbuss — 
leastways, O’Llunderbuss, and Curtis.” 

“ The devil you did 1” ejaculated the two lodgers 
as it were in the same breath, and exchanging signifi- 
cant glances which expressed the same apprehension. 

“ To be sure I did, sir,” responded the girl, not 
perceiving the alarm which she had created in tlie 
minds of the gentlemen, but rather attributing their 
excited ejaculations to an approval of her conduct:” 
'for 1 thinks, to myself, thinks I, ‘ Woto, my fine 
‘ellcr, you ’ll believe that there ’s no , Smiths or Browns 
here; and you won’t be quite so positive another 
time.’ ” 

“Well — and what did the man saj'?” demanded 
Frank Curtis, darting another uneasy glance at his 
friend. 

“ He only said ‘ Oh /’ and went away,” retumca the 
girl ; “ and that ’a what kept me a little in going ” 

“ What sort of a looking fellow was he?” asked 
Curtis. 

“ He warn’t a gentleman, sir — and ho smelt horrible 
of drink,” said the domestic. 

“ But what should you take him for?” demanded 
Frank, impatiently.' 

“ A thief, sir,” was the ingenuous response. 

“Be Jasus! and thin it’s a shiriff’s ” ejacu- 

lated Captain O’Blunderbuss, starting in his clmir: 
but, instantly stopping short ere be completed the 
sentence, he added in a few moments .and in a less 
e.xcited tone, “ You may go down stairs, my dear; 
and if any one comes and aslcs for Misther Frank 
Cur-r-tis or Captain O'Bluntherbuss, ye must deny 
us, mind — or I’ll be afthcr skinning ye alive !” 

“Lor, sir!” cried the girl; and, horrified by the, 
dreadful threat, she hastened from the room as if tho 
individual who had uttered the menace were preparing 
to c.arry it info execution. 

For some few minutes after she had taken her de- 
parture, Captain O’Blunderbuss and Mr. Curtis sate 
eyeing each other in silence, — the same idea evidently 
occupying both — and both fearful to express it ; as if 
to give utterance to the thought were positively to 
meet the dreaded misfortune half-way. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Curtis, at length, “ and what 
do you tliink of that?” 

“Bo Jasus! and it’s what do yoti think of it?” 
cried the captain. 

“For my part I think it’s Itumrigg and ICaysay 
tho lawyers, who’ve found out where we are, audmean 
to take us on that cursed cognovit we gave them last 
Christmas for the discounter’s affair,” said Mr. Curtis, 
who, having now fullj- expressed his fears, no longer 
hesitated to look particularly blank upon the matter. 


“ Faith 1 and that same’s my opinion also,” ex- 
claimed the gallant otBcer : then, grasping the poker 
vei-y tight in his hand, he said, “ But if the tbunther- 
ing villains of shiriff’s-officers crape into this house, 
it’s myself that'll sind ’em out again with a flay 
in their ear. So do n’t make yourself unhappy at all 
at all, my frind ; but let ’s dhrink bad luck to the bastes 
of the airth 1” 

“ IVith all my heart,'’ cried Frank, browing for him- 
self a strong glass of toddy. “The only thing is >’ 

“Is what ?” demanded the captain, suddenly desist- 
ing from his occupation of mixing a tumbler of grog 
for himself, and fi.xing his eyes sternly upon his 
friend. 

“ The breeches,” was the laconic answer. 

“Ah! now — and can’t ye be asy about those same 
unmintionables ? ” cried the gallant officer. “I sus- 
picted it was afther them ye was harping again and 
again. It’ll become a sore subject in time, Frank. 
So dhrink — and bad luck to the inexprissibles.” 

And the two gentlemen did drink, until the bottle 
was empty, when they retired to rest — the captain 
having previously informed the servant-girl that he 
should leave his trousers outside his chamber door, 
and that she must take them round to the tailor the 
very first thing in the morning, with instructions for 
him to mend and return them as speedily as possible. 


CHAPTER CXLYII. 

TUB CAITAIX’S LUDICr.OUD ADVEKTUBB. 

Mr. CoiiTis arose at a very early hour— at least for 
him,— it being only eight o’clock when he sallied forth 
with the intention of seeking I\Ir. Bubbleton Style.', 
on whoso purse he contemplated as deep an inroad as 
that gentleman’s circumstances would permit. 

But before ho quitted the house, he partook of 
breakfast, and lik.ewise carried in some tea and toast 
to his friend the captain, who was compelled, “ under 
painful circumstances,” as Frank observed, to keep 
his bed for an hour or two. The gallant officer charged 
his comp.mion and ally to return witliout delay— the 
pnidence of shifting their quarters as soon .as con- 
venient, being strongly suggested by the enquirie.-. 
instituted regarding them on the preceding evening. 

Having disposed of his breakfast. Captain O’Blun- 
derbuss turned himself round in his bed and took a 
map— in which luxurious state of light and dreamy 
repose he remained for upwards of an hour, when he 
was suddenly awakened by a low, sneaking, suspicious 
kind of double knock at the street-door. 

He started up in bed ; and, as he hastily collected 
his scattered ideas, the alTair of liumrigg and Kaysay 
flashed to his mind. 

Leaping from his couch as a Jhesnut bounces from 
a shovel on the lire. Captain O’Blunderbuss pulled oi: 
his stocldngs, thrust his feet into his slippers, and 
stole out upon the landing, where he held his breath 
and listened attentively. 

At that very instant the servant-gir], who invariablv 
kept people w.aiting at tho door as long as pos.sible, 
answered the summons ; and the captain overheard tho 
following colloquy. 

“Is tho genelmen at home, my dear?” asked a rough, 
harsh, grating voice. 

“ Oh ! you 're the one that stopped and spoke to mo 
last evening,” responded the girl. 
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“Just so: but it u-as o’ny to make a fen- ci>-il en- 
auiries consarning j’our missus’s lodgers. I s'posc 
they ’re at home ; and so mo and my friend will just 
walk up, my dear — ’cause our business is partickler.” 

“ Well, then, it ain't of no use to go up now,” said 
the serrant-girl : “ for Jlr. Curtis has gone out, and 
the captain is n't out of bod — leastways, he has n’t left 
Ills room yet ; and he brekfusted there.” 

“ Never mind, mj- dear,” [)crsisted the man with the 
hoarse voice: “we’ll just w.alk up and pay our rc- 
.speks to the captain, wlio is a wery nice genelman no 
doubt.” 

From this conversation the g.allant oflicor learnt 
that there were tico persons enquiring for him, although 
one only appeared to speak in the matter. Ilis worst 
suspicions were confirmed : they were bailiffs, come to 
arrest him or. the cognovit given jointly b3' himself 
and his inseparable friend Jlr. Francis Curtis to those 
astute gentlemen, Messrs. Iluuirigg and K.av's.at". 

What was to be done? lie must dress himself in 
all possible haste, and fight his way desperately out of 
the house ! 

This was his first idc.” 

But it was .so cass' to think of dressing — .ami .so 
ditllcult to carr3' the scheme into oteention : for, alas! 
the gallant officer’s unmentionables were at the tailor’s ; 
and ho knew that Frank possessed not a second pair! 

What, then, was to bo done 

Should ho surrender himself into the hands of the 
otficcrs, and bo borne ignominiouslj' to Whitecross 
Street? I'lio thought was ridiculous with such a man 
ns Captain O’Blundcrbtiss ! 

Locking his own door, and taking the key with him, 
ho scud up to the top store}-, and .sought refuge in the 
bcd-cliambcr of Mrs. Kudd, who, he felt assured, had 
gone out to market .as usual— <ithcrwi.<o .she would 
have been certain to emerge from her parlour below 
and join in the conversation which had t.aken pl.ace 
between the bailiffs and the servant-girl. 

The captain’.s lir.-.t thought, in thus flying to his 
landlady’s bed-chamber, was merely to seek refuge 
there, and leave the oflicer.s to suppose that he had 
gone out. It struck him that they would knock at his 
door — would force open that door on not receiving anj- 
answer— and would then conclude that he rc.il!y w.as 
not at home. In the meantime he should have leisure 
to decide upon the best means of ultimately avoiding 
the bailiffs altogether. 

But scarcely had he entered JIrs. Itudd’s room, 
nhen a now and truly inagnificient idea suggested 
itself— or rather, was sngge.stcd by the fact that an 
open cupboard revealed the worthy landlady’s best silk 
gown, while upon a chest of drawers stood the good 
woman’s Sund.ay bonnet, to which she h.ad been 
putting a new ribband that ver}- morning before she 
went out. The bonnet, which w.as of fine str.aw and 
ofa largo shape, was provided with an ample bine 
gauze veil ; for JIrs. Rudd liked to be .smart on the 
Sabbath- if it were only to compete with her female 
neighbours who attended the " ministr}-” of the 
Reverend Fnranuel Flummcr\-. 

The appearance of the two articles of dre.^s just 
specified, determined the gallant ofl'iccr how to .-icl ; and 
his arrangements were m.ado with almost lightning 
speed. 

The reader will recollect that he h.ad no clothes at 
the moment to [ait oil before he put others on — ho 
h.aving sought the landl.ady’.i room in his .shirt, 
Etocking.s, and slippers. To slip into the silk dress 
vas therefore the work of an instant : to .assume the 


Leghorn bonnet avas an affair accomplished with 
equal speed ; — and to ransack the widow’s drawers for 
a shawl was a matter scarcely occupying ten seconds. 
Then, drawing the veil in thick folds over his 
moust.achioed and whiskered countenance with one 
hand, and grasping JIrs. Rudd's parasol in the other. 
Captain O’Blunderbuss took a hasty survey of himself 
in the glass, and was perfectly satisfied with the 
result. 

Wc have before stated that JIrs. Rudd was very- 
tall, slarcli, and prim ; .and the reader is aware tha’t 
Captain O'Blunderbiiss w.as no dwarf— neither was he 
particularly- stout. Thus, although he ccrtainlv ap- 
peared a very coloss.al woman, ho might still pass ns 
one at a pinch— and surely need w.as never more 
pinching than on the present occ.asion. At all events 
he was rc.solvcd to make the .attempt; and the 
e.xciting nature of the incident w.as ju.st of the kind 
which he particularly- relished — though, perhaps, he 
would rather h.ave had the fun without the danger of 
the thing. 

In the meantime ho h.ad not been in a state of 
ignor.ance of what was p.assing on the landing of the 
floor below ; for the bailiffs, liaving ascended to that 
height, stopped at his own ch.amber door, at which 
they- knocked. But receiving no answer, the one with 
the hoarse voice c.Nclaimcd, “Captain O’Blundcrbu.ss, 

1 ’vo got ,a message for you -wery- particklar from a 
friend of y-our’n.” 

Still there was no response ; and the man, .addressing 
himself to the .'cn-.ant-girl, asked her if she were sure 
that the captain was at home. 

“ I ’m certain he is,” was the reply ; “ bcc.anse ho ’.« 
sent out his— his— trousers to bo mended, and is lying 
a-bed till they- come back.” 

“But m.ay n't ho have another pair?” demanded 
the bailin'. 

“ I do n’t b’Icivc he h.ave,” said the girl -. “ Ic.rstw.ay.s, 

I never sec more than one either on or ofl’ him.” 

“ Then the captain i.t at home,” growled the sherifTs- 
ofliecr; “and wc must do our dooty, Tom.” 

These last words were evidently- addressed by- the 
speaker to his companion; and the captain compre- 
hended that the forcing of the door w-ould be the ne.vt 
step. Nor was ho VTong in his conjecture; — fur, 
before the servant girl could divine the intention of 
the two men, they had effected an entrance into the 
chamber which the gallant officer had only- quitted 
three minutes previously-. 

The captain, who h.ad been listening at the door of 
Jlr.s. Rudd’s own bed-room, now partly descended the 
stair.-;, and again stood still to listen — his proceedings 
being conducted as noisclessly-.andcautiously-as possible. 

•‘Well — I'm blowcd if he’s here!” exclaimed the 
b.ailiff with the hoarse voice. 

“No more than a cat,” returned his companion. 

“ How’s this, my- dear?” continued the first speaker : 
“have y-ou been a-mnking fools on us?” 

“No,” answered the girl sharply: “I thought the 
captain w.as here — but ho ain’t So I s’poso he's 
gone out avithout my- hearing or seeing him. But now 
you ve broke the lock of the door and must p.ay- for 
it — or else missus will blow me up finely- when she 
conics homo from market.” ,» 

“Then she ij at market," said C.apt.iin O'Blundcr- 
buss to hini.self, his hopes becoming more elated by 
the Essurance thus conveyed to him thro-jgh the 
ser\-;int-girl's remark to the bailifl’s. 

“P.ay lor it, indeed!” growled the one avith the 
hoarse voice. “ That avon't suit our books neither 


S'poso \vo fix tlio lock on ngin in such a way that 
it ivo'n’t bo knowetl as lioiv wo over busted the door 
open at all?” 

“ 'Well— do what you like ; but make haste about 
it, ’cause missus is sure to conio home in a minit or 
two — leastways if she 's raly out; for I did n’t sec her 
go. But I s 'pose she is — or else she’d have been down 
afore this to know what all the row’s about.” 

“ We ’ll SCO to it, my dear,” obscn’cd the hoarsc- 
spc.aking b.aitifT. “But I s.ay.Tom — here’s the captain’s 
cap, and coat, and veskitt. Bloss’d if I believe lie’s 
gone outartcrall! Let’s sc.arch t’other rooms: this 
gal is a-playing tricks with us.” 

“Come into Mr. Curtis’s chamber and sec,” cxcl.aimcd 
the juvenile servant ; and the capt.ain heard the party 
pursuing their domiciliary visit in the quarter alluded 
to. “Well, now?” said the girl, with a derisive l.iugh : 
“ is ho there? Oh 1 ah ! you ni.ay look under the bed ! 
tVliy don’t you search the drawers — or get up the 
chimley and look out on the tiles?” 

" Don’t bo sarsy, my dear,” growled the bailin’. 
“Come — here’s a sliillin' for you. Xow tell us the 
truth — ain’t the captain somewhere in the Itonse?” 

“ Yes — I ’m sure ho be,” returned the girl ; “ ’cause 
his breeches is gone to bo mended, and his coat and 
wc«cutt and cap is in his own room — and I know he 
ain’t got two suits of clothes. Besides,’’ she added, 
sinking her voice to a tone of iny.stcrioiis confidence — 
though not so low as to bo inaudible to the gallant 
nniccron the stairs above, “ bis bluchers is down stair.s 
to bo blacked— and I'll swear he ain’t got two pair 
of them.” 

“Then he is in the house,” s.aid the bailin’. “Now, 
Toll!, I tcU’ec what wo must <lo. You st.ay liere, and 
me and the g.al will just toddle down .stair.s and look 
in the kitchen, and scullery, and sich-likc places.” 

“Oh! but you must put the lock right first,” ex- 
claimed the girl; “ for if missus Lor! hero she is!” 

added the affrighted sen'aut, in a hurried wdiispcr. 

'I’lio fact was that the captain, by some nwksvnrd 
and unintentional movement, at that very in'i.ant 
nistlcd the silk gown loud enough for the .«ound to 
catch the ears of the girl and the bailiffs; and ho svas 
ah.iut to curse his folly, when, finding that all had 
suddenly become still on the door below, it inst.antly 
stnick him that the juvenile servant had impo.sed 
silence on the officers for fear her mistre-s .<.hould stop 
to enquire the cau.so of their prc.'cnco and thereby 
notice the damaged lock. 

He w.as perfectly correct in his conjecture: and, 
perceiving that the sudden stillness rcm.ained unbroken, 
lie boldly descended the stairs — imil.ating ns svell ns he 
could the mca.surcd sv.alk of the sanctimonious landlady, 
and trc.ading svith feminine lightness in his ,'lippcrs. 

On re, aching the handing- the dreaded landing 
avhcncc opened tlic room avhero tlio officers svero con- 
cealed with tlie seirant girl — Captain O’HInndcrbu's 
felt a violent inclin.ation to mal:e a precipitate rush 
down the rcm.aindcr of tho stair.s to tlic bottom: hut, 
fearing that such a proceeding would only le.ad to his 
capture, as it avas certain to c.xcitc an instantaneous 
suspicion of the tnith nnd a vigorous pursuit in conse- 
quence, ho pursued Ids avay willi mc.asurcd trend. 
Inking good care to rustle the .silk dress ns nnich as 
po.ssible. 

Tho handing of the first floor was gained in safely: 
lie aa’.as dc.scendiiig the hast (light — amt his c.sc.apc 
aiipcarcd certain, — avhen a loud double knock at tlic 
front-door ceboed througli tbc dwelling. 

For nn instant the gnllnnt officer was staggered : but 


a second tliongbt convinced 1dm that it avas not his 
landlady’s knock — and he sped boldly on. 

Draaving his a-cil as closely as possible over his 
countenance, and tucking the parasol under his arm 
for the moment, he opened the front-door. 

Tho visitor avas the Bov. Mr. Emanuel Flummery. 

“ Ah 1 my dear madam,” E.aid that pious man, stepping 
into the passage avitli all the unceremonious ease of a 
familiar friend, and not nt the instant noticing the 
extraordinary height of the person aa’hom he thus 
addressed ; “ I looked in just to ask you hoav you avcie 
— .and — nnd,” ho added, sinking his voice to a low 
aa-Idsper, “ for the purpose of tasting in j'ourarmsa 
rencaa'.al of tliose faa-ours avhich you yesterday ” 

Blit to the incffiihlo wonderment of the reverend 
gentleman, tlie fietllious Mrs. Kudd dealt him such a 
sudden nnd violent blow with n heavy clenched fist, 
just between his two eyes, that he was floored on the 
spot ; and tlio captain seizing the front-door key, darted 
ont of tho house. 

Banging the door behind him, the g.illant officer 
locked it, and marclicd nway with n hnstc and n man- 
liness of step which, had nny one been passing nt thn 
time, svonld have betrayed bis real se.x in a moment. 

Suddenly, however, it struck him that ho was play- 
ing n female clinractcr; ami, instantly rclnxing his 
speed, ho nssumed a gait so mincing, afi’cctcd, and 
fantastic, that his appearance was most comical and 
ludicrous. 

He pul lip the p.arajol, nnd held it so as to screen bis 
comitcnancc, over wbicli bo likewise kept ibo blue 
gauze veil in many folds ; and, in lliis mnmicr, the 
g.allant genliemnn piir.siicd bis way half round tho 
Square— not daring to t.ako precipitately to his heels, 
yet fearful every inslanl of hearing n liuo and cry 
r.'4i:rd hchimi him. 

“ Lauk-a-dai.sy me !” cried a female voice, suddenly 
breaking upon the captain’s cans, nnd speaking close by. 

“ Be .lastis 1 mim — and is it yourself?” ejaculated 
tbc gallant gentleman, stopping short : “ bccan.so it’s 
me Ibnl’s .aflber being Misthress Rmid just at tho 
prisint spaking!” 

“ You Mr.s. Biidd !” exclaimed tlio infuriated land- 
lady. " Here — murder — thieves ” 

“Hould, mim!” said tho caplnin, in a tono so fero- 
cious that it silenced tho woman in nn instant: “if 
ye’re nfllicr raising nn nlarm, mim, I ’JI bolhray ye to 
nil the wor-r-ld for having bestowed your favours yes- 
terday on that sp.alpccn of n mclhodist parson — that 
will 1, Misthress Iliidd, nnd bad luck to ye!” 

The landlady was thundrrstnick — .a.stoundcd. 

•• So now, mim, jnst walk on quietly to your own 
house, of wliicli I hereby jirisint ye with tlio kny,” 
continued the caplnin ; " nnd mind ye do n’t look once 
hcliiiid ye until ye rcacli j'onr own door — and I ’ll sind 
your toggery back .again this evening- nnd you ’ll bo 
sure to give mine to the mis.singcr tlmt brings yours, 
paying likewise for my throusors, mim. Andbowar-r-r, 
mim,” .added tho gallant gentleman, with n terrific 
rattling of llic r’s, “ how ye hotlir.ay mo in nny way — 
if yc valley the .sacret of your indneent proceedings 
with the methodist parson.” 

Tims speaking, the captnin handed tho bewildered 
Mm. Biidd tho key of her hoii.se, nnd hurried om 
" From the moment tli.at he had quilted che dw-oiling 
until the termination of tiiis scene, scarcely three 
niimitr:: had clai).sc(l : bill tho rnptnin was aveli nwnre 
lli.at the hailitrs would not bo mucli longer before tlicy 
discovered lii.a flight, ns the Bev. Mr. Flummery, 
whom he had so nnccrcmonioiislv knocked down ill 
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the passage, ivould speedily and inevdtably give them 
finch information ns >vould open their e3'c3 to the real 
truth of all the recent proceedings. 

Accordingl}-, the gallant gentleman’s object tvjis to 
get away from Charterhouse Scjuarc within the shortest 
space of time possible ; and the moment he parted from 
Sirs. Rudd he struck into the Charter House itself, 
under the impression that there was a thoroughfare in 
this direction. 

But before ho turned under the gloomj’ archwav of 
that monastic establishment, he looked round and 
beheld the landlad}- still .standing on the spot where 
he had left her — motionless, and apparently- petrified 
with horror and astonishment at the threats which he 
had held out. Her back was, however, turned towards 
him, — and ho therefore felt more at ease in fiis mind 
as he entered the Charter IIou-so. 

“ Who do you want, mem . 5 ” said the porter, as he 
emanated from his crib. 

But Captain O'Blundcrbuss affected not to hear the 
challenge, and jiasscd on — adopting that mincing 
afrectation of gait which ivo have before noticed, and 
which’mailc him appear such a comical ligure. 

“ M ell, I ’m blowed if I ever see sich a o'oman !” 
muttered the porter to himself, as ho returned to his 
lodge. “ Vonderful giantesses ain’t imthink to her. 
And her pctticuts— my eye! ain’t ’em .short too? 
But she ha.s n’t a wery bad leg neither— though her 
btockins might be a trifle or so cleaner.” 

The captain continued his way,— still shading hi,s 
head with the parasol— still keeping the veil closelv 
folded over his countenance,— but not the less able to 
reconnoitre the place in which he novr found himself 
for the first time in his life. 

Ho beheld a wide, open space, laid out in grasa plats, 
bordered and inter.sccted by gravel walk.s, and sur- 
rounded by low continuous buildings, of uniform archi- 
tecture and cloistral appearance. 

Here and there were scattered groups of old men— 
collected in knots of threes and fours, and nppareiitlv 
basking in the summer sun, which w armed their frame's 
so attenuated and chilled by age. They did not appear 
happy— scarcely comfortable or contented ;— and could 
the captain have overheard the remarks avliich they 
mumbled and muttered to each other, ho would have 
found that they loathed and detested — Imted and 
abhorred the momastic gloom, the rigid discipline, .and 
the moiiotomius course of life to wliielt iieeessity h.ad 
consigned them. 

When the gallant officer made his appearance in 
this enclosure, his .strange and hidicroii.s figure in- 
stantly attracteil the notice of the various groups 
alluded to; and the old fellows began to wonder 
whom the tall, .slately-looking dame wa.s about to 
honour with a visit. 

But by this time Captain O’Bltinderbttss h,ad arrived 
at the unidea.sant eonviction that there was no 
thoroughfare either into Goswell .Street or Wildernc.ss 
Row; and ho once more found himself, ns he siibsc- 
fiuonfly observed, ” in a divil of a pother." 

The reader is, however, well aware that our gallant 
friend was not precisely the man to turn back and 
surrender to his enemies, v ho, he felt ns-iircd, must 
by this time be in.stituliiig an .active search after him 
111 the vicinity— even if they had not become asvare 
that he had sought refuge in the Cli.irter House. 

What w.as to bo done ? 

Nothing— save to enlist some kind inmate of the 
establishment in his interests;- .and on this proceed- 
ing he at once decided, 


From an upper v.-indow he beheld a good-natured, 
red, round, jolly- face looking forth, the casement 
being open ; — and a rajiid glance showed the captain 
the st.airc.ase that led to the particular room in which 
the proprietor of that face must be. 

He accordingly- w-alked on w'ith the steady pace and 
apparent case of a person who had the assurance of 
knowing his — or should wo not rather sav ho — ivav; 

.and entering the building, he ascended the stairs, 
until he reached a door on which rras a bra5.-;-pIato 
bearing the name of Mu. Sc.tLUs. 

Without any- ceremony, the captain walked into 
the room ; and the gentleman with the red face, turn- 
ing aw-.ay- from the window, began to contemplate liis 
supposed visitress with the most profound amaze- 
ment. 

But how- much was this surprise enhanced, when 
the .app.arent l.ady threw- down the iiar.asol, c.vclaimii.g 
in a voice of singul.arly masculine power, “ Bad luck 
to ye! y-e damned spalpeen of an iimbrilla! ”— and 
then immediately afterwards raised a y-eil which ic- 
vealcd a face embellished with a fierce p.air of incus- 
tachios and a very decent pair of whiskers— to s.ay 
nothingofa certain ferociousness of c.^rpression and a 
weather-beaten comple.\ion, which added to the un- 
feminine .appearance of the whole countenance. 

“Wh.at the deuce docs all this mean?” demanded 
the Brother of the Charter Hou.se, at length recover- 
tho use of his tongue, and with difiiculty subduing an 
inclimation to laugh ;— for ho was a jolly old bird, .as 
his face denoted, and doubtless fancied that some 
m.aEf|Her.ading amusement w.as in progress. 

“What does it mane!” ej.aculatcd the gallant 
oflictr; “why, just this, me frind— that I’m no more 
a woman than ye are yourself— but it’s C.apthain 
O’Bhmtherbuss 1 am, of Blunthcrbuss Park, ould 
Irekand. The .shiriff’s people arc aAher me— and I 
’scaped ’em in this toggery-. So now it’s your own 
precious aid and assistance I w.mt— andi be the 
porr-r-rs! ye’ll jtot repint of any- kindness ye mav 
thow- to a gcnthlcrnan in timpor.iry dillicultics.’’ 

Mr. Sc.ales— for such was indeed the name of the 
red-faced Brother whose hesintalily and aid the cap- 
tain thus sought— now burst out' laughing in good 
earnest; and the gallant ofliccr laughed too— for ho 
dared not show- any ill-feeling on the score of his now 
fiiends merriment. Besides, that very- merriment 
seemed to augur a wilhngne.'-s to render the assistance 
demanded; and thereloru the trvo i.aughed in concert 
very he.artily and I'or upwauls of a couple of minule.s. 

-Vt la.st IMr. .Scalcs’.s mirth .subsided into a low 
chuckle, until it became altogether c.xliTict .so far as 
it.s Vocal e.xpro.s-ioii was concerned ;— .-nid then he 
onriuired in what manner he could render his aid to 
Gaptain U'Bliuuleibuss. 

'Ihc gallant gentleman very- frankly- revealed to 
him his re.al position ; namely-, that he had been com- 
pelled to beat a precipitate retreat from his lodging.;, 

where he had left hi.s cap, coat, waistcoat, and boot.s, 

that his breeches were at the tailor’s,- that he had 
nothing on but his landlady’s garments, barring his 
own shirt, stockings, and .slippers,— that he had not a 
penny in his pocket, nor indeed any pocket at all as 
he then .stood equipped,- and th.it he w-as most 
.anxious to get into the City-, w here he could obtain 
funds in a minute. 

Mr. Scales indulged in another laugh, and then 
proceeded to comment on the statement which had 
been made to him. 

“ I have got a conplc of sovereigns in mv nocket,” 
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.-ic lieiran, “and do n’t mind advancing them for your of llie raw rpirif, and, much refreshed, sate (io-rm tc 
.-nn-ice if tlicy will do any good.” ' await his ncir friend's relurn. 

“ Faith 1 and they ’ll pay the lan(?..ady and the A quarter of an hour passed, during which he cal- 
t.ailor!” ejaculated the c.iptain, quite delighted at culated the chances of eventual escape from the bailiDs. 
the prospect just held out. ' If they had not discovered the trick which w.as 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Scales. “Then we can re- played them, before the captain had entered the Char- 
cover j’our clothes for you. But how will it be if the ter House, there was every prospect in his favour- 
odicers are in the house, and, seeing your landlady because he felt assured that Mrs. Itudd, even if she 
give me the garments, should follow me?” had seen him take refuge there, would not dare to 

“ Be Jasua ! and Mistiness Rudd is complately in my betray him. 
nower-r!” cried Captain O'Blnndcrbuss : “just tell her But if, on the other hand, they had ascertained the 
that if she don’t manage the thing slily for ye, that whole truth while he was as yet" outside the Charter 
I’ll split upon her and the Rivennd Mr. Eminuel House gates, then they had most probably rushed to 
Flummery — and she’ll turn as make and as mild as a the windows and obtained a glimpse of his person in 
lamb. But I must be afther sinding her back her the Square. 

own toggeiy.” And yet, recurring to the chances that were favour- 

“I’ve got a largo band-bos in my little bed-room .able to him, he reasoned that when the noise attend- 
adjoining,” said Mr. Scales; “ and I don’t mind car- ant upon knocking down the methodist minister had 
lying out the gown and the bonnet and shawl in it. reached the ears of the officers, some time would then 
Rover do things by halves— that s my motto. In the be lost in rceeiving csplan.ations from that reverend 
meantime. YOU can nut on my dressing-gown:— I am gentleman, and in v.ain attempts to open the door- 
sorry my own ciotiieswoma bo much too small for until Mrs. Rudd’s return with the key; and in the 

von— or else ” interim his 'place of concealment would h.ave been 

“ Oh 1 bo J asus 1 and I ’d sooner get back my own,” gained, and would remain unsuspected by the bailiffs, 
cried the captain. “I niver should dar-rto prisint On the other h.and, once more, what if the oflicer.s 
myself in any other toggery to my frind in the City.” had not waited for Mrs. Rudd’s return at all, but had 
“ Well and good : you can step into my bed-room leapt out of the ground-floor windows? 
and undress yourself,” said Iflr. Scales; “and I’ll be “Ohl bad luck to the pro and con!” ejaculated tho 
oir as soon ns you are ready.” captain aloud. “ I ’m safe here— and that ’s enough. 

“And them ouid fogeys down stairs in the yard,” For if the spalpeens had suspicted that.I am here, 
observed tho captain, — “they’ll be afther quistioning | they ’d have been aftlier me long ago!” 
ye, my frind, about tho fall lady in the black silk | Rising from his se.at, he crept cautiously up to the 
govrn that ’s a foot and a half too shor-r-t for her.” window and took a survey of the enclosures through 
“Oh! le.avo them to me,” said the ‘good-natured which he Imd passed a short time before; and tliis 
Brother of tho Charter House: “I’ll tell them it’s reconnoitring process was highly satisfactory. Tho 
my sister. Bless your soul, they ’re all purblind, and old Brothers were lounging about ns ho had just now 
never will liavo noticed an}- thing peculiar in your beheld them; and not a siiadow of a shcrilf's-oflicer 
dress. It’s tho nurses tliat I most fear — the char- was to be seen. 

women of the establishment, I mean;— for if any of Highly delighted by tlie liopefirl assurances wliicli 

tliem saw- you ” tho aspect of tilings tliiis conveyed to his mind, 

“ I did n’t ohseivo one of tliem, my- dear frind,” in- C.aptain O’BIunderbuss paid another vi.sit to the 
terrupted the captain. “ But svc’ve niver .a Iia’porlU cupbo.ard, and rcg,a1cd himself with another refreshing 
of time to lose— and so 1 ’ll be afther getting out of draught from the gin-bottle — after whicli potation, ho 
i-liis infer- r-nal sillr gown and Ligliorii bonnet.” smacked his lips in approval of tlie alcohoiio beverage, 

From the moderate-sized, hut lofty and airy apart- and resumed his scat and his meditations, 
ment in which this colloquy took place, the captain The latter continued for another quarter of an 
passed into a little cliamber only just large enough to hour; at the expiration whereof the gallant gontle- 
cuiitain a bed, a cliest of drawers, and a toilette-table: man paid bis respects a third time to tho cupboard; 
and there he speedily' extricated himself from the and scarcely had be closed the door of that conimodi- 
r.'riiiiiiiie apparel, all of which ho thrust pell-mell into ous recess, when the concerted signal was given, an- 
tho band-box wliieli liis friend had pointed out to him nouncing his friend’s return. 

for the purpose. He tlicii wrapped himself in Mr. As Mr. Scales entered the room, a glance showed 
Scales’s dressing-gown ; and this being done, he gave the captain that his friend h.ad succeeded in ids 
the good-natured Brotlier the necessary' instructions mission; for the red countenanco wore a triumphant 
liow to proceed with reg.ard to the landkady and t-he smile, and tho band-boxJiad not come bade emptv. 
•nilor. “BeJ.asus! .and you’re a thrinnp!” exclaimed" the 

Having tied a string round tho b.and-box, so as to galliint Irishman, ns he marked tliese indic.ations of 
carry it the more conveniently, and likewise with li success. “ Bui what news of tliem hastes of tlie 
better appearance of negligent ease, Jlr. Scales now set airth ” 

out. on bis mission— previously enjoining the captain to “ Oli ! you’re all safe, my dear fellow,” interniptcl 
keep the door carefully locked until his return, and Mr. Seales, wiping the perspiration oil’ his rubieuiid 
mentioning a signal by which his knock at the door countenance. “The clothes are in the bo.x— the 
might be known, so that the gallant ofiicershould not landlady is intimidated, and therefore in your interests 
incur tho danger; of admitting any otlier person. The —and tlie bailiffs have got entirely on a wrong scent, 
inomciit tho martial gentleman was left to himself, he In fact, they had left the lioiise before I got lliere: 
advanced straight up to the cupboard, which he unccrc- but there’s no doubt they’re waiting about in the 
nimtiously opened; and, to his liugc delight, perceived neighbourhood- and therefure it will bo better for you 
a bottle containing a fluid rsliicli was unmistakeably to remain hero until dark, if you possibly c,an." I 
of that alcoholic species so widely known under the ^viil give you a bit of dhiner— and may be a giass ci 
denomination of gin. The captain took a long draught grog——"’ 
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“Potheen — rale potheen!” ejaculated the captain, 
viewing with siipreine satisfaction the present pro- 
spect of aflairs. 

“ Well — whiskey, if 3-011 prefer it,” said the oblig- 
ing Mr. Scales. “At all events we’ll have a joll3- 
afternoon of it, and drink to onr better acquaintance.” 

“ Bctther acquaintance !” cried the Irishman, who, 
in spite of his adventurous kind of existence, pos- 
sessed many of the trul3' generous qualities of his 
much maligned and deeply injured fellow-countr3’- 
men ; “ betther acqu.ainted we can’t become, my 
frind: for -when a man has done all he could for 
another, and that other a tothal stranger to him, I 
mane to sa}’ it makes them inthimate at once. And, 
be Jasus 1 Misthcr Scales, if 3-e ’vc an inimy in the 
whole -wor-r-ld, tell me his name and give me his 
address, audit’s Capthain O’BIuntherbuss that’ll be 
afther pa3-ing him a morning visit, sinding up his 
car-r-d, and then skinning him alive!” 

Mr. Scales expressed his gratitude for these de- 
monstrations of friendship, but ass-ared the gallant 
gentleman that he had no enein3’ whom lie wished 
to undergo the process of fla3-ing at that particular 
time. 

The captain now entered the little bed-room, and 
hastily equipped himself in his own clothing — the 
breeches, which the good-natured Brother had paid 
for at the tailor’s, being neatl3- mended : so that the 
Irishman speedily re-appeared in the semi-military 
garb which became him rather more suitably than 
the habiliments of Mrs. Rudd. 


CIIAl’IER CXLVIII. 

THE CIIARTEn HOUSE. 

Captaix O’Blundeubuss, having made himself thus 
far comfortable, wrote a note to Curtis, which Mr.Scales 
despatched by a messenger to Mr. Bubbleton Styles’s 
office in the City for the Irishman calculated that if 
Curtis should return to the lodgings in Charterhouse 
Square before the said note reached him, he would, on 
hearing the adventures of the morning, retrace his w.ay 
to Crosby Hall Chambers— there to await cither the 
presence of the captain, or at least some communication 
from him. This arrangement appeared to be far more 
prudent than to trust Mrs. Rudd with either letter or 
message announcing the place where the captain rvas 
concealed. 

The note being written, and the messenger de- 
spatched with it, Mr. Scales proposed a luncheon of 
bread and cheese and porter, as it was only eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, and he intended to order din- 
ner for half-past two. A “ nurse,” as the charwoman 
was called, making her appearance about this time, 
the refreshments above mentioned were duly procured ; 
and ilr. Scales intimated to his attendant that he 
should not dine in the common hall that day, but would 
entertain his friend with steaks and potatoes in his 
ovm apartment. 

When the captain and the worthy Brother w-ere again 
alone together, they fell into a convers.ation upon the 
establishment to which the latter belonged and in 
which the former had found so hospitable a refuge. 

“ Ye seem to have a comfortable berth of it, my 
frind,” observed the martial gentleman, after bur3'ing 
bis countenance for nearl3’ a minute in a pewter-pot. 

“ Well, the fact is,” returned Mr. Scalc-s, “ I manage 


to make m3'.sclf happ}', because I am naturally of a 
gav- and livel3’ disposition, and I have a great many 
friends who come to see me. Moreover, I have a few 
pounds coming in from a snug little annuity — and 
therefore I can afford those luxuries which the others 
have no chance of obtaining. But if it weren’t for 
these circumstances, captain,” added Mr. Scales, sink- 
ing his voice to a m3-sterious whisper, “ I should never 
be able to endure the place.” 

“Hot endure the place! ” repe.ited the captain, who 
manifested unfeigned surprise at tlie observation. “Be 
the holy poker-r-r ! and it sames a broth of a place, 
it does 1 ” 

“Ah! it’s all very -n-ell for people out of doors to 
be told of the existence of the charity,” resumed the 
Brother; “and how it gives an asylum to eight}- poor 
men, who are -\vidowers and past fifty 3'ears of age : 
but it ’s the discipline, my dear sir — the interior dis- 
cipline, — and then the manner in which -wc arc treated 
b}- the authorities of the establishment! ” 

“Then there’s abuses in the Charter-r-r House as 
w-ell as elsewhere ? ” said the captain, interrogativel}--. 
“Blood and thunther! -n-here the divil aren’t there 
.abuses, if this same is the case? ” 

“Ho w-here, w-hen the Church has ana* influence in 
the matter.” returned Jlr. Scales. “But I will ex- 
plain m3'self more full}-. This institution, you must 
know, avas founded for the purpose of affording an 
,as3’Ium to poor and deserving men, chiefly of the 
literary or learned professions. But will you believe 
it? There’s scarcely a literary man in the place ; and 
the only one of an}- repute at all is Mr. Yalcrieff, the 
celebrated dramatic author. The patrons put in their 
old and avom- out butlers or lacqueys ; — but this avould 
not matter, so long as worthy, deserving, and respect- 
able characters were nominated — which is not the 
case ” 

“Then}’OU have some quare characters among 3-0, 
I’ll be afther guessing? ” exclaimed the captain. 

“ Wc have indeed, my friend,” responded Mr. Scales ; 
“ and that is what I chiefly complain of. For instance, 
we’ve lately had a certain Colonel Tickner thrust upon 
us — but -who is no more a Colonel than I am. A short 
lime ago he called himself Major Tickner — and a little 
while before that, he was Captain Tickner. So, 3-ou 
perceive, he rises rapidl}- — and I have no doubt he 
will be a General next week.” 

“ A Ginral, be Jasus 1 ” cried Captain O'Blunderbuss. 
“It’s thrue I might have been one m3’self b}’ this 
time, if I ’d only stuck to the service : but I ’ll s-wear 
by the hoi}- poker-r, that 3-our Colonel Tickner is 
nothing more nor less than an imposthor — a vile 
imposthor, — .and it’s meself that'll unm.isk him.” 

The gallant gentleman deemed it necessary- to fly 
into a passion relative to the pretences of the self- 
styled Colonel Tickner to a high military- rank ; inas- 
much as such a display of indignation on his part at 
the assumption of another, seemed to justify his own 
right to the honourable grade of Captain. 

“ Well, it is shameful for men to pretend to be what 
they are not,” observed Mr. Scales. “ This Colonel 
Tickner sometimes bores me with his company-; and 
it is not at all improbable that he may look in after 
dinner. If so, -\vc will have some rare fun with him.” 

“If he dar-r-rsto have any of his impudence to me,” 
cried the captain, looking p.articularly- ferocious at the 
moment, “I’ll tratehim ns Itrated a French dhragoon 
at Watcr-r-r-loo. ‘ Come hither, ye spalpeen, and let me 
cut ye doion to the middle /’ says I. — ‘ Out, JIfonsictir, 
savs he; and on he comes -with a rush. — ‘Blood and 





siuniher!’ says I, ‘is if fighting ye mane, when 
I’ve as good as taken yc prisonct before-hand ?’ — 
and priping him hy tho throat, I throttled him, 
sir, in less time than ye’d ho in tossing off a 
thimbleful of potheen. But pray go on telling , 
mo about tho Charter House, my friend — and let’s 
hear all your little gravnnoes. Ye ■n'ero spaking of 
tho discipline of tho place just now ; and sure it’s 
meself that knows what discipline ought to ho.” 

‘‘ Ah ! my dear sir, tho discipline of tho Army 
and that of tho Church are two very different 
things,” said Hr. Scales. “ Wo’ro eighty Poor 
Brothers in this establishment ; and every night 
tho curfew rings — eight strokes of tho hell ! When 
one dies, there are only seventy-nine strokes until 
the vacancy is filled up ; and you may bch'evc mo 
when I tell you that tliore is something horrid in 
sitting in one’s lonely room of a dark wintry night, 
and counting the hell to see whether a Brother has 
not died since we all met in the common hall in 
the afternoon. Por there are some very, very old 
men here ; and old men go off, you know, like tho 
snuff of a candle. Then, when one docs die, and 
wo hear the hell stop at seventy-nine, it sends 
the blood all cold and ioeliko to tho heart — and 


a shudder creeps over the frame, from head to 
foot, — for there’s no saying whoso turn it may be 
next. Ah ! captain, it may seem hut a_ trilling 
thing to you — a very trifling and paltry thing, this 
tolling of tho curfew-hell ; hut I can assure you 
that to us, who are pent up here, it is no such 
trivial matter. For, in tho deep, deep silonoo of 
this cloistral building, tho dreary, dull, monoto- 
nous tolling of that hell suddenly arouses tho most 
painful thoughts — thoughts of approaching death, 
and coffins, and shrouds, and new-made graves, 
and all tho sombre ceremony of funerals. But to 
hcarthat hell toU one less — to know that a Brother 
has succumbed to tho icy hand of tho destroyer — 
to feel that there is a gap in our fraternity — a va- 
cancy in ourassociation, — oven though wo may not 
have loved — perhaps not oven respootod the indi- 
vidual who is gone, — still tohaveforced upon us, by 
tho deep-toned monitor, the conviction that he is 
gone, — this — this is terrible in our loneliness !” 

The captain made no observation ; but ho evi- 
dently listened with profound attention ; — and 
Mr. Scales, warming in his subjoet, went on. 

“ I told you just now that I am naturally of a gay 
and cheerful disposition, and that I can make myself 
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happy under most circumstance'. But -n-hen I am 
afene here of an evening, and listen to the curfcvr-bcll, 

I — 3'es, X alito am seized v.dth a cold ahuddering, and 
mj’ blood creeps svith an ice-chill in mj- veins. And 
if I hear the strokes atop at sevents’-nine, it snddenh' 
appears to me that a shape, dim, .shadows’, and 
wrapped in a shroud, flits past me ; — and I cast ray 
eyes around — almost dreading lest the pale and 
ghastly spectre of the deceased Brother should be 
standing behind my chair. And, tvhen there is one 
lying dead in the Charter House, I feel .afraid at night 
—and sleep visits not my pillow. I do not believe in 
ghosts — at least, I do not believe in them when it is 
day-time ; but in the deep, silent, and dark night, — 
yes, then T believe in them — and I tremble ! Oh 1 3'ou 
can form no idea of the horrors endured in this place 
while the curfew-bell tolls: for if it give forth a single 
note less than the eight3', then ever3’ one shudderingly’ 
B.a3’S within himself — a3'e, and in the solitude of his 
own chamber — ‘ Who knows but that it may be my 
turn next?' Is it not cruel, then, to maintain that 
monastic custom of ringing the !iightl3' bell, — to 
alarm weak and trembling old men whose intellects 
arc attenuated by’ the weight of years, and whose 
imaginations are so susceptible of all influences likely 
to engender the gloomiest forebodings: for such is the 
case with the great majority of the Poor Brothers of 
the Charter House.” 

The captain made a brief remark to show that he 
was listening with deep attention — as indeed he was; 
and Jlr. Scales proceeded in the follow’ing manner: — 

“ Yes — the greater portion of the Poor Brothers are 
very infirm old men, who need companionship to en- 
liven them, and little attentions to cheer them, and 
indulgences to render their existence tolerable. But 
every morning, — summer and winter — hot or cold — 
sunshine above, or snow knee-deep below, — they must 
all turn out at an early hour from their warm beds; 
and while still fasting, must repair to the chapel to 
attend prayers. And in the performance of this duty, 
which is rigidly enforced by fine, we are compeiled to 
wear long, dark cloaks, so th.at when thus mutlled up 
we appear to be a procession of monks, each wrapped 
in his cowl 1 Here again 3'ou may observe that there 
is no harm in the custom ; — but you must remember 
that there is a vast diflTerence between what one does 
spontaneously’, and what ho is forced by’ a rigid, inex- 
orable discipline to do. The fact that these poor old 
men are thus compelled to wear the badge of monastic 
pauperism is the iron that enters into their souls. They 
liave been compelled by their necessities to accept an 
asylum in this place — .and they -feel that they are 
treated as paupers. Their old age, which the world 
without believes to be p.assing in a serene and tranquil 
happiness here, unruffled by mundane cares, is ren- 
dered miser.ible and wretched by a thousand little 
vexatious points of discipline which make up an ag- 
gregate sum of tremendous ecclesiastical oppression 
In the deep silence of the night — the awful silence 
that reigns throughout this pile, — and in the solitude 
of his gloomy apartment,— each of those poor old crea- 
tm’es broods upon what ho deems to be his wrongs; — 
and y’ou need not be surprised when I tell y'Oii that 
they are often driven to the very’ verge of despair— or 
to the threshold of madness! Ah ! and it is not only’ 
the curfew-bell— nor the compulsory attendance 'at 
chapel — nor the long, dark cowls, — it is not .all this 
alone,” continued the Brother, now speaking avith 
solemn earnestness; — “but it is that ave areavatched 
by spies — watched in all our moa’ements avithin or 


avithout the walls, — as’atched to be caught tripping, bo 
it never so lightly’ — in order tliat ave m.ay’ be punished 
— or perhaps expelled, to make room for some one 
aa-hom the Jlastcr or any other authority is anxious to 
proa-idc for’. The surgeon is a spy’ upon us — the 
porter is a spy upon us — all the nurses are spies upon 
ns ; and avhat is averse,” added air. Scales, noav sink- 
ing his voice to an ominous avliispcr, and bending his 
he.ad forward so as almost to reach the captain’s e.at 
avith his lips, — “ and avhat is averse,” he repeated, bit- 
terly but still in that loav tone, — “ ave arc spies upon 
each other!” 

Captain O’Blunderbiiss started, and surveyed his 
neav friend'aa’ith astonishment. 

“ I do not mean to say’ that lama spy upon the rest 
— nor avill I assert that are are all spies avith regard to 
each other,” resumed Mr. Sc.ales: “but thi.s I de- 
clare — that there are many inmates of the place 
avho do enact the part of spies against their fellows. 
Some wish to curry’ favour avith the Master, Arch- 
deacon Hale — others carry’ their liUlc-tattle to the 
surgeon ; — some, gossip of their Brethren to the man- 
ciple, or steward — others endeavour to arorni theni- 
sela’es into tho good gr.aecs of ea-on the cook; — and 
all the nurses, avith scarcely an exception, are the 
spies of the matron. I tell you, sir, that there is a 
monstrous system of supervision and csyionnayc in 
existenee aaitliin these walls ; — and one Brother can- 
not t.alk as a friend to another — becau.se he is afraid 
that he may be all the time making rev’elations to an 
individual avho avill betray him ! We h.ave no confi- 
dence in eaoh other — ave arc all afraid of one another. 
There is not such a thing ns a good-natured chat and 
harmlc.ss cona’ersalion in the Charter House. If y’oii 
ra.ake the most' common-place ob.servation upon things 
the most indifferent, Brother Gray, or Brother Jones, 
or Brother Jenkins avill shake his head knowingly, as 
if he saav something covert and mysteriously significant 
at the bottom of the remark. But wherefore does such 
a slate of things prevail in the Charter House, y’ou will 
enquire; — and perhaps you avill observe that if the 
Brethren enact the part of spies upon each other, they 
alone are to blame for making themselves miserable. 
P.ausc, however — and reflect that it is all the fault of 
the authorities. They encourage this contemptible 
tittle-tattle — they shoav faa'our to the poor silly old 
alotards avho c.arry’ them tidings of all the complaint.s, 
expre.ssions of discontent, or occasional instances of 
cona’ia’ial excess aa Inch occur on the p.art of the rest. 
These spies are favoured by’ the authorities : the others 
know it, and become spies themselves ; — and thus they 
all spy' upon c.ach other, oven as the Jesuits do in ■ 
obedience to the rules of their Order. Oh ! the mean 
.and contemptible littleness of mind which such astato 
of things engenders ! I am sick — disgusted. Captain 
O’Blunderbuss, avhen I think of it.” 

“BeJ.asus! .and avell y’ou maybe, my’ dear frind !” 
cried the gallant gentleman. '• But avho is the gover- 
nor, d’y’e say?” 

“ Archdeacon Hale is the IMaster, as he is called — 
Archdeacon H.ale, tho notorious plur.alist avho fattens 
upon the loaves and fishes of the Church, avithout evei'^ 
having done a single thing to render him deserving of. 
such fine preferment and such large emoluments. Ho 
it is avho presides over this Protestant monkery’, — avho 
enforces in the nineteenth century the grinding disci- 
pline of the sixteenth, — who moves the whole machi- 
nery’ of esjsionnaye, and rules us as a mitred abbot 
avas avont to sway his Romish brotherhood. If a 
gentleman, reduced by adversity’, onew enters these 
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'vnlls as an inmate, ho must resign Iiimself to the treat- 
ment of a pauper. The autliorities look upon us in 
that light; and the sen-ants hehavotous accordinglj-. 
The verr porter u-ill sometimes callus bj’ our Christian 
j or surnames, without the prefatory Mister. If the 
. surgeon visit us, it is ea-ident that ho considers 
himself to he doing ns a great favour — just as you 
may suppose that the medical man belonging to an 
Union of Parishes behaves towards the pauper invalids 
requiring his services. Should the Matron have occa- 
sion to call upon us, it is with all the airs of a fine 
lady — she who curtseys and does not dare sit down 
in the presence of the Archdeacon’s avife ! The man- 
ciple, or steward, is likewise a great m.an ; — and woe 
to the Poor Brother avho does not receive him avith 
all possible respect. The nurses attend upon us in a 
i slovenl}-, negligent manner; .and we dare not com- 
plain nor remonstrate — for avo know that they are 
spies rcad 3 ’ to report us for ever^- incautious avord that 
are maa- utter, or even to invent charges against us. 
it av.as but the other daj- that one of the inm.ates — a 
poor old man of noarla- soventa- — did a-enture to com- 
plain of the shameful neglect avhich he experienced at 
the hands of his nnrse. M’hat aras the consequence? 
j She made a counter-charge, to the efiect that he h.ad 
j tnl:en liberties avith her! The wom.au’s statement — 

1 her unsupported statement w.as hclica-cd in preference 
I to tlie denial and the complaint of the old man, and 
I he was expelled the Charter House for six montlia — 
j turned out upon the avide arorid to live how ho could, 

1 or die ns lie-anightl* Oh! a-ou h.aa-c no idea of the 
tremendous ta-ranuj- that is perpetrated avithin these 
a\-.alls, avlicre all is so .ailcut and .all appears to ho so 
serene .and tranquil! A sliort time ago a Brother, 
driven to despair ha- the horrors of the place, aa-ent 
nava.a- — took an obscure lodging — and put an end to 
his life ba- nie.ans of poison. The authorities hushed 
up the matter as well a.s thea- could — prea-ented the in- 
lorfcrcnco of the Coroner — and h.ad the man buried 
avitliiii three daa-s from the moment of his self-dcstrpc- 
tiou.f These are all facts, sir — stubborn facLs; and 
the public should know them. Ves— the public sliould 
learn that there are eighty old men daa-elling in n 
mona.stio institution in the a-ery heart of London— 
euduring a discipline as soa-crc, and subjeetto a .sj-.stem 
ns despotic and oppressia-e as in the olden times and 
in those a-erv cloistral csl.ablidimonts a\-hicli Ilcnra- 
the Eighth destroyed I The public should be infonned 
j that these cighta- old men arc the a-ictims of cccle- 
j si.astical ta-rannj-, and that thej- arc compelled to 
endure neglect and ca-cn insult at the hands of the 
I verj- scra-ants who are so liberallj- paid to attend upon 
! them.” 

i “ Be the power-r-s I it ’s a bur-r-ning shame !” cried 
I Captain O'Blunderbuss -. “ and arhat’s avorso of all, is 
I that it ’s the parsons avho are your governors and ha- 
I ccnsequcnco j-our opprissors in this estahllsracnt. Bad 
I luck to ’em, say I !” 

1 “A good parson is a most estimable, ns aaell as a 
most necessary- character in society,” said Sir. Sc, ales; 
_‘'.ind this every sensible m.an must admit. But an 
I intolerant, illiberal, tyrannical parson is the greatc.st 
I curse that can ho inflicted upon a communita-. Such 
j is our case — such is our misfortune. ATe havq half-n- 
I dozen p.arsons belonging to the institution; and their 
I main object i.s to get .all the lo.aa-es and fishes tothem- 

• Fact. 

1 Fact. This inciJoiit slioavs how tlie Ministers of the Es- 
tablished Church will at times unscrupulously set the Inaa-.s of 
Iho land at dctl.ance. 
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sela-es. Though they rule us with a rod of iron, they 
do not mind hrc.aking the regulations themselves. 
For Instance, if a Poor Brother remains away from 
chapel avithout the surgeon’.s leave, or returns home a 
little after hours in the evening, ho is reported and 
fined — fined out of tho beggarly pittance of seven 
pounds ten shillings a quarter allowod him to purchase 
tea, sugar, milk, and the many other necessaries av-hich 
tho establishment docs not supply-. But though the 
regulations specify- in distinct terms that the Master 
is to reside constantly- upon tho premises, he laughs at 
the enactments, and passes weeks or months together 
in the country. No fine — no punishment for him! 
AVho avould dare to talk of c.allingthe Very Reverend 
Archdeacon Hale over the coals? But who docs not 
hesitate to kick Poor Brother Gray', or Poor Brother 
Jones, or Poor Brother Scales from pillar to post, 
and from post to pillar, if ho he caught tripping in 
the slightest degree?” 

“ Jist noaa-, me frind,” exclaimed Captain O’Blun- 
derhuss, looking particularly- fierce, ”y'e assured me 
tliat y-e had n’t .qn inimy- in the wor-r-Id : but it sames 
pritty- dare to me that I must be afthcr punching the 
head of y-our Archdacon — or manciple — or porter — or 
some one, jist to revinge y-our wrongs and create a 
httlc sinsation for the Poor Brothers, as y-o call y-our- 
sclvcs.” 

“ My- dcarfellow, do nothing mad or rash !” cried Mr. 
9c,alcs, posilir-ely believing at the moment th.at the 
formidable Irishman was about to declare war against 
tho authorities of the institution, and that ho would 
cxporimont.alise with his fists upon tho first of those 
functionarcs who might chance to come in his way-. 
‘‘All that I have been telling you is sacred between 
y-ou and me; — and as a man of honour, I must appeal 
to you ” 

‘‘Be Jasus! and if it’s to me honour- r-r y-o ap- 
p.alo,” interrupted tho captain, slapping his left breast 
with tho palm of his right hand, “ I ’ll not bratUo a 
wor-rd to a sowl that I ’m acquainted with any- gra- 
vances at all, at all. But, remimher, if the time 
should come when y-o may feel inclined to adminis- 
thcr a thrifling dhrubbing or so to any- of thim spal- 
peens of wliom wo’vo been talking ” 

‘‘ Hush ! ” cried Mr. Scalc.s, suddenly : “ some one is 
ascending the stair.'. Let us pretend to be spq.aking on 
matters quite indilTcrcnt.” 

‘‘AVitU all my- heart!” .'.aid tho capt.ain: and, 
elevating his voice for tho behoof of tho person who 
w-as approaching the room from tho stairs, ho ex- 
claimed, “Yes — ’tis a vciy fine mornin’, Misther 
.Sc.alcs — a very fine mornin’ indeed! ’’—just .as if, in 
the natural course of things, ho would have made, 
after a visit of nearly three lioiirs, tho remark with 
which a conversation is usually- commenced. 

Mr. Scales burst out laughing at this display of his 
new friend’s ingenuity ; and tho captain laughed 
heartily likewise — though he know not precisely at 
what. 

In tho midst of this cachinnation, the door opened, 
and the nurie, or '■Jianvoman, entered to lay- the sloth 
for dinncp 

CHAPTER CXLIX. 

X STIt.tXOn NAIin.VTIVK. 

The nurso was a tall, middle-aged, powerfully-built 
.woman, w-ith brawny arms, and a countenance that 
indicated a slight afTcction for an occc.sional drop of 
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“something short." Tii fact, it tos cbserrcd by the 
Brethren on whom she waited, that she never looted 
sulky when requested to repair to the public- house to 
order an3' thing in the shape of beer or spirits ; but if 
entrusted with an errand of another kind — such as the 
purchase of half a quire of writing-paper or a stick of 
sealing-wax — it was a very great chance if she would 
be seen any more until the next daj’. Her manners 
were of the free-and-easj’ school; and she was accus- 
tomed to address the Poor Brothers in a half-pitying, 
half-patronising stj’le, as if they were patients in a 
hospital or in the infirmary of a debtors’ gaol. If 
wearied, she would unhesitatingly seat herself without 
being asked, and glide imperceptibly into a familiar 
kind of discourse, while wiping the perspiration from 
her rubicund face with her blue checked cotton apron ; 
and if it were in the cold weather, she would wait upon 
her masters with a black bonnet, like an inverted 
japan coal-scuttle, on her head — the propriety of 
leaNung the tegumentary article in the passage out- 
side, never for a moment striking the ingenuous and 
simple-minded creature. 

If this excellent woman had any special failing, — 
besides such little faults as drunkenness, inattention, 
slovenliness, cool impudence, and deep h3’pocris3',— it 
was a propensity to gossip and a love of scandal. If 
she were onl3’ carr3'ing a pail down the stairs, and 
met another nurse with a pail coming up the stairs, 
they must both set down their pails on the landing, 
and stop to have a quarter of an hour’s chat on the 
aflfairs of their respective masters. Then one would 
whisper how Poor Brother Smith was the meanest 
skin-flint on the face of the earth ; and the other 
would declare that it was impossible for him to be 
worse than Poor Brother Webb, who was alwa3-s 
complaining and yet never gave her even so much as 
a drop of gin ; — and in this manner the two women 
would unburthen their minds, to the sad waste of their 
time and the neglect of those whom they were well 
paid to render comfortable. But Mrs. Pitkin — for 
that was the name of the nurse who waited on Mr. 
Scales and the other gentlemen living in the chambers 
opening from the same staircase, — Jlrs. Pitkin, we say, 
was a more inveterate gossip than any other char- 
woman in the place ; and, as a matter of course, when 
she had no trifling truths to retail or make much of, 
she deliberately and coolly invented a pack of lies, 
purporting to be the most recent sayings and doings 
of her masters. The consequence was, that a great 
deal of mischief resulted at times from these playful 
exercises of Mrs. Pitkin’s imaginative qualities; and 
more than one poor Brother was looked upon as an 
habitual drunkard, or as a sad old fellow amongst the 
women, without any other ground for the entertain- 
ment of such an opinion than the m3'storious whispers 
of Mrs. Pitkin. 

Well, it was this same Mrs. Pitkin who made her 
appearance, as already described, to lay Mr. Scales’s 
cloth and get the dinner ready. 

“ What o’clock is it, nurse ? ’’ asked Mr. Scales, sus- 
nicioush’. 

“ Onl3- a little after two,’’ she replied : but scarcely 
were the words uttered, when the Charter House bell 
proclaimed the hour of three. “ Well, I’m sure !’’ she 
cried, aflfecting the profoundest astonishment ; “ I 
never could have believed it were so late. Deary me 1 
deary mo! But it’s all through that disagreeable 
Mr. Yapp, who would have his cupboard washed out 
this morning — though I told him it was n’t near six 
months since he had it done last.’’ 


“Well — where have 3’ou put the potatoes to boil?" 
demanded Mr. Scales. 

“The taturs, sir? Lor, sir — did you order fators?’’ 
asked Mrs. Pitkin, now pretending to seem more as- 
tounded than ever. “ Well, I ’m sure I thought as 
hmv 3’ou said 3'ou’d h.ave your chops without an3’ 
weggitables at all !’’ 

“ Chops !’’ repeated Mr. Scales, now waxing posi- 
tiveh' wroth ; “ I ordered steaks ’’ 

“Steeks!” cried the woman, holding up her hands 
as if in amazement. “ Why — how could I ever have 
misunderstood 3'ou so? But it’s no matter — I can 
just as well get steeks as chops ; and one do n’t take 
much longer cooking than another.’’ 

“Then, am I to understand that 3-ou have .as yet 
got neither chops nor steaks ? ’’ asked Mr. Scales, sub- 
duing his anger as much as possible. 

“Lor, sir! how could I go to the butcher's when 
there ’s three of my masters is inwalids and dines in 
their own rooms to-d.a3'? But I’ll be off at once — and 
3’ou shall have dimier in a jiffey, I can promise yon!’’ 

Thus speaking, the woman walked lazil3- out of the 
room ; and when the door was closed behind her, Mr. 
Scales, turning to the captain, s.aid, “Now 3-on per- 
ceive how we Poor Brothers are waited upon by these 
nurses. You heard me give her specific orders to have 
a steak and potatoes ready for us at two. She comes 
in at three, .and has totally forgotten all about the 
dinner — for that is the English of it. And yet I dare 
not complain against her: I dare not even speak 
harshly to the woman’s face. But should you not 
imagine that, after her neglectful conduct, she would 
make all possible haste to get the meal ready? No 
such thing ! Look there,’’ continued Mr. Scales, 
motioning Captain O’Blunderbuss to the window: 
“ she has fallen in with another nurse, and they are 
stopping to have a gossip. Now they are going out 
together; and before we shall see Mrs. Pitkin again, 
she will have paid a tolerably long visit with her com- 
panion to the bar of the Eox and Anchor.’’ 

“Be Jasus! .and shall I be .afther her, my dear 
frind?” demanded Captain O’Blunderbuss, rushing 
towards the door. 

“It is useless,’’ said Mr. Scales, holding him back: 
“we must have patience. But do 3'ou see that old 
man, standing apart from the rest ’’ 

“And laningon a stick?” cried the captain. 

“ The same,” returned the good-natured and com- 
municative Brother. “ Observe how pensive — how 
melanchol3’ he seems ! That is Brother Johnson — late 
Alderman and once Lord Mn3-or of London.” 

“Be Jasus! and I ricollict!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain : “ ’t is the hero of the Romford Bank affair.” 

“ Precisely so,” responded Mr. Scales. “ And now 
do you perceive that short, stout, elderly gentleman, 
leaning on the arm of a friend from outside ” 

“ He walks as if he was blind,” interrupted the cap- 
tain. 

“ And blind he unfortunately is,” said Mr. Scales : 
“but not irremediabl3' so. There is ever3- prospect 
that, with care and good medical advice, he will 
recover his sight. He is a man who has made sof.ia 
noise in the world — but with high honour to himself : 
in a word, he is Valcrieff, the celebrated dramatic 
author.” 

“ And a most rispict.able-looking gintleman he is,” 
observed the captain, “ I ’ve laughed many times at 
his farces, and little thought I should iver have the 
pleasure of seeing the writer-r himself, even at « dis- 
thance.” 


Tlin MYSTERIES OF LO^'DO^^ 


“rnero <'"0 inmate of this establishment,” said 
' Mr. Scales, quitting the svindoTV arid retnming to his 

, feat an example followed hy the gallant officer, — 

“ there is one inmate whose early history is very 
i peculiar; and the most extraordinary circumstance 
j tonncctcd with the matter is that he believes the 
I events of his younger days to bo entirely unknown 
] and unsuspected within these walle. I should not 
! point him out to you, even were ho amongst the 
loungers in the court at this moment : neither shall I 
mention his name — or rather the name by which he 
is hero knoum. But I may state that thirty' years ago 
I knev.' him by the name of llacpherson. We met in 
Paris, shortly after the peace — and he was living, 
with a beautiful French woman as his mistress, in 
very handsome apartments. Her name was Augus- 
tine ; and she certainly was the most lovely creature I 
over saw in my life, jfaepherson adored her; and 
while ho believed that she worshipped him in return, 
her infidelity was notorious amongst all his friends. 
Ho had succeeded to a small fortune, by the death of 
an uncle ; and, on visiting Paris, had fallen in with 
this young lady, whose charms immediately enthralled 
him. She was a banker’s cast-oif mistress, and 
was glad to ensnare a handsome English gentle- 
man in her meshes. Her extravagance was un- 
bounded; and in less than a year Maepherson’s re- 
sources were completely exhansted. It would appear 
that Augustine at that period introduced to him a 
Frenchman whoso real name wasLcgrand,but whom she 
passed off .as her brother. This Logr.and w.as elegant 
in manners and agiccablo in conversation, as avcll 
as handseme in person; but he was unprincipled, 
dissipated, and of broken fortunes. From all I subse- 
quently learnt, and from the knowledge I had of Mae- 
pherson’s character, I feel convinced that Legrand 
made my English friend his dupe and victim ; and that 
Maepherson was entirely innocent of any intentional 
complicity. Certain however it is that one morning 
I was thunder-struck by the tidings that Maepherson 
had been arrested on a charge of forgery-. I hastened 
to him in prison ; and ho declared most solemnly that 
he was guiltless. It w-as true that he had negotiated 
the instrument which was discovered to be fictitious: 
but ho assured me th.at i.egrand had induced him to do 
so. The examination before the .ludgo of Instruction 
led to the arrest of Lograud ; and it was confidently 
hoped by- JIaepherson and his friends that the real 
truth would transpire at the tri.al. But when the case 
came on, Airgustinc — the faithless, treacherous, un- 
grateful Augustine — gave such evidence as entirely to 
exonerate Legrand and fix all the guilt upon M.ac- 
pherson. She committed perjury ; but her tale was 
believed, — for it was consistent, thoughfalse — delivered 
with plausibility, though based on the most d.amnable 
deceit. In fact, the vile woman sacrificed the English- 
man whom she had ruined and never loved, to the 
French paramour whom she had passed off as her 
brother ; .and Maepherson, being pronounted guilty-, 
was condemned to bo exposed and branded upon a 
scaffold on the Place de Grove, and to bo afterwards 
imprisoned for a period of five yc.ar3 at the galleys at 
Brest. My-self and another English gentleman drew 
up a memorial to the King, setting forth a variety of 
circumstances in favour of Maepherson, and imploring 
the royal mercy on behalf of our unhappy fellow- 
countryman. I^uis the Eighteenth referred the peti- 
tion to the Judges who had condemned Maepherson, 
and as they st.atcd that they- had taken every thing 
into consideration when they- pronounced his punish- 


ment, the Slinlstcr of Justice and Grace could not 
hold out to the petitioners any hopes of a commutation 
of the sentence. IVc had endeavoured to obtain the 
remission of that portion of the sentence which con- 
demned Maepherson to bo publicly o.xposcd and marked 
with a red hot iron — but, .ahas! this indignity- could 
1 not be. spared the unhappy- sufferer. Well, the fatal 
morning arrived, when this dread public ceremony- ^ 
was to take place. Slacpherson rose early-, and devoted 
unusual care to his toilet. His countenance was ghastly- j 
p.alc — his eyes svere fi.xed, — his lips compressed. He | 
did all he could to appear calm, and endeavoured to I 
meet his punishment with firmness. But to bo con- 
demned for an offence of avhich he w-as innocent ; — to 
.'ce the fairest years of his youth destined to be passed 
in a horrible state of sen-itude ; — to know that ho was 
.about to be branded with an infamous mark, which ho 
would carry- with him to the gr.avc, — all this must 
have been beyond human endurance. Had he been 
rc.ally- guilty-, his sufferings would not have been so 
acute; — had he desen-ed his punishment, he would 
have bowed to those destinies which ho would have 
thus prepared for himself. But ho was innocent — 
innocent; and the world did not know it: — only-aiow- 
faithful friends consoled him by the assurance that they- 
bclievcd in his innocence. On the fat.al morning which 
was to consummate his disgrace, I visited him early-, 
but when I found him so apparently resigned and j 
calm, I did not offer those consolations which I would i 

otherwise have tendered, and which were all I had i 

now to offer. I 

“It was about eleven o’clock, in the forenoon,” con- j 
tinned Jlr. Scale®, “ when Maepherson was summoned 
to the lobby of the prison. Two gendarmes were 
w.iiting there to conduct him to the Place de Grove, 
where ho was to remain exposed for two hours, and 
then bo marked. He resigned himself to their cu.». ' 
tody, and, accompanied by myself, proceeded tow-.ids 
the great square where the hideous ceremony woj tobe ^ 

performed. Immense crowds were collected in all the 
avenues leading to the Place, which was itself thronged 
to excess. Two lines of soldiers kept a pathway- clear 
for the march of the prisoner up to the foot of the 
scaffold. He did not cast his eyes downw.ards: — nor 
did he glanco to the right or to the left; but he kept 
them fixed upon the scaffold towards which he was 
advancing. He ascended the ladder with a firm step, 
accompanied only- by the gendarmes ; for I was com- i 
polled to remain below. The moment he appeared | 
upon the platform, a tremendous shout arose from the 1 
thousands and thousands of spectators assembled to i 
witness his punishment ; but no indignity- of a violent , 
nature was offered to him. He cast a hurried and 
anxious glance around : the whole square seemed lite- 
rally paved v/ith human faces, which were continued i 
up every street communicating with the Greve, as far j 
as he could sec. The quay behind him, the bridges, 
the windows and roofs of all the houses, and even the * 
towers of Notre Dame and the parapet of the Hotel- j 
de-Villcwcrecrowdedwithhumancountcnanccs. Mae- 
pherson remained exposed for twer hours, seated upon 
a chair on the scaffold, while the populace, with 
hyena-yells and laughter, were contemplating him as 
if he were a wild beast which they delighted to sec, i 
but of which they were afraid. The idea, whether i 
this penalty were deserved or not, never entered the ‘ 
head of one single individual in that vast multitude; 

— all that they cared about was the man and his 
punishment — and both were there 1 At the expiration 
of the two hours, the crowd suddenly opened, an t the 
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I public executioner, nttcndel by his t\vo*son?, iippcarcJ 
nt the foot of the scafToId. One of the lads carried a 
small iron pot, nt tlio bottom of trbich there tras a 
grating: in this vessel vas a bright fire of red hot 
cinders and charcoal. Tlie other hoy carried an iron 
implement in his hand. It was lil.e a very small 
shovel, with a tolerably long handle. The three 
wretches ascended the ladder, and the slmut.s .and the 
bootings of the mob recommenced with increased 
violence .as the public functionary bowed joco'^cly to 
Jlacphcrson. A horrible laugh issued from those who 
; stood nearest, and who comprehended the fa.'hion of 
the cxccutioncr'.s s.ahitc. Tliis individti.al then arranged 
I his in a convenient manner, lleplaced 
the brazier close to the convict’s chair, .and put the 
I ehovcl-looking implement into the fire. He next pro- 
j ceeded to inform Jlacphcr.-'on that he must t.ahe od’ 

I his coat and other vestments from his left .shoulder. 

] Tlic pri.soncr obeyed mcchanic.illy. lie dolled his co.at 
I and his w.ai.stroat on the left .side ; .and the executioner 
I instantly cut a large .square piece not of his shirt, just 
I above the left .shoulder-blade, immediately above tbo 
I curve of tbc sbouldcr. Tlic most bre.atbles; .sti-pense 
now prevailed ; and nut a cry — not a nuirmiir was beard 
' tlirsuigliout tlie doii'C masse; of peojdo ucdg' d togelbcr 
! around. ‘Take courage, my boy,’ .s.aiil the executioner, 

, half ironically and half in pity j ‘it will only be tbealVair 
of a few moment;.' 1 Itcanl bim in.rbe these rem.irl.s — 
for I "'.as close by the sc.ilTold. lie then proceeded to 
strap the convict lightly down in bis chair, conlineil hi' 
arms and leg.', ami twisted tlie cords in such a manner 
i around his body and the bad, of tlie 'cat tli.it be was 
tendered .a,s inotionlo.'s and pov.erlc's as if If v.ere a 
statue. Ten minutes clap-td, and the Iliiek pait of 
, the iron was by tb.it tiiitc ted hot. 'J'lii . v..f. the 
crowning moment of tlf wit. 'b tl.tds ,amu eiiiei.t -an 
' nmusement provuleil by the l.tv. that f.oli.ul.- bull- 
ban's .'.nd ]imii'bes tnielty toamm.d-! '1 In- rxecu- 
tioncr '(oop, d (bm ii, teized llu- iimi, and applii d. it t.. 

I Macpber.'on'.s llesli — to tliat b.ire p.irt nliieli the -'piare 
cut out ufllic . shirt bad left exp - d. 'I'be iron hi.- •■■il on 
i the young man'.s tliouldor ; and a fe.irfiil yell i.s-aptd 
his lips. The iron remained upon tlie lle.-li for tuo or 
three instants; the mlVerer uritbed in ngouy; but 
i only that one loud, long, and |iiercmg cry e-.-apid be. 

. bps. The imiilemont V, a-> uithilraun one of the 

excci'.lioner'.s toii-i pined a enp-ftill of w.itir to the 
eonvicT.s li[f, anil tints sased him from f.iiitling in the 
eliair. Tlic cords v.crc iheii ttitbomtd, — tlie y. ting 
mail's lire's iMr- adjii-led, — and the gciid.irims told 
him that they were ready t.> convey him b.ul; to 
^ ]iri'On. As lie pa.-‘td tlinuigii th" deit-e ir.iiltiliide 
that had Mitiics-cd his piiiii-limer.l, ho iiov.- Inmg 
donn Ills head — ahashed and a'h.iiiifd. Kviii had he 
i nut felt the miart of the hiirn upon his hack, the 

! knowledge that he was hr.iiidcd vith the mark of m- 

f.miy svould have heeii riiflieienl llnis to Inimhle and 
’ i-uhduc him. Women held up their children to ga.'.c 

' upon him a.s he passed along; — he heard an old f.ither 

bod bis .-on take warning from the example he liad jii-t 
nitnes ed ; am! as lie cincrgid from the crowd, and ch- 
i', 'rciUsn, he c\itivclv deserted -ircet, on his way back 
littered, with a iVgbl the fullov.ing words which wore 
• Ob! there's the nXi;b, by one spectator to anollici, — 
‘Marked! eb—and\:ii n bo lias jiisl been marked!’ — 
to bis gravel’ tboiigb\ i.h a scar that be would c.erry 
Ho returned to tbo prisT, blnulderingfrom bead to foot, 
ment be cnteicd the lobb.n of La Force ; and the ino- 
Imd valued by bis side fro:-, bo fell into my arms; for 1 
the Place do Grove. Tim 


courage of the man now failed bim altogether; and ho 
burst into a violent p.assion of grief. The te.ars flowed 
in torrer is from bis eyes ; bis breast heaved convul- 
sively. !. endeavoured in vain to console him ; and 
then I tl giigbt it best to allow bis agony to have full 
vent, .and lie would feel relieved. The truth of lb;.' 
opinion w.as speedily confirmed ; and, when Maciibcr- 
son dried bis tear.', lie exclaimed, ‘Xuv.- tb.at tlio I'r.s'. 
bitterno.ss of mr career of misery is over, I feel ncrvedi 
and resigned to encounter the ills which heaven has 
in store for me.’ — ‘ Sly dear friend,’ I said, ‘yon must j 
yet hope for many happy years; the term of yuiir i 

incarceralion will soon pass away, and you will then j 

hasten to England, where friends will bo prepared to j 
receive you witli open arm.', and enable you to forget 
the .sorrows tb.at will then be over!’ — ‘Alas!’ be cried I 
— .and the words still ring in my cars, — ‘howc.au I 
forget all tlii.s degraii.ation and infamy? IIow can I , 
ever again appc.irin the great world, even," member of j 
which will have read my tri.il, and many of wliom I 
have this d.ay fcen me writliing boimatli the hot iron 
in the liand.s of the public c.xcciitioncr ? Even sup- i 
poking my iimoccnce be eventually proved, and that | 
all moral infamy be separated from my name, who | 
Mill remove the .'car fiom my slioiilder? who will ; 
not remember that for fire years I shall iiave herded 
v.itli the refuse of mank.iiul? who will believe that, 
even if giiiltk's I went to the galleys, uncontaminated ; 

I have been relea-cd from them? XVliat father will | 
entrust lii.sd.niglitcr to the convict? what mother will 
consent to the niiion of her child with a man vho has 
Ik I'll piililicly marked upon tlie Eean'uld? what lirotlicr ' 

v. iuihl allow lii' ii-ter, pure and chaste, to link herself | 

to one v.ho-ie oiit'ct in life has heen so horribly ebarac- , 

teri-.il as mine? .\iiil la-tly, la-tly,’ mlded lie, .'inking 
liH Voice almost to a vliisper, and cleiicliing bis fists i 
and grinding iiis teeth as lie 'pulic, — 'iiiul lastly, who 
e.iii remove the deep, deep scar fi'ein my heart, even 
should there be a pliy -ieiaii .'kilful eniiiigli to cllccc the | 
one upon my siionldir?’ — 1 was then compelled to 
take leave of him; and, on the folliM iiig d.ay, he was i 
remuvid to I’icitre, and lodged with the otlier convicts > 
who V, ere ah ait ti travel tlic .s.ime road tog-;ther. He 
now |■"llIld that his .siliiation was wretched iiideeil. 
Compelkil to n-oi i.itc M ith men who had heen guilty ' 
of the ino't horrible crime-, and who g'\orii il in tlicir 
iiif.iinv, lii' o.ar.s were utleiuled with their obscene con- ' 
ver-alioii ami tlieiv fiiarfiil blas])licmics; ami he was ' 
ill-treUid by bis fellow-pri-oncr.-', bieaiiso he would 
mit laugh at tlnir jokes or join in their revolting di.s- 
coiir.-e. If lie threatened to complain, lie w.a.s reviled 
and inoekc'.k lint I shall hasten to the end of my 
ctorv — or at Ica't to this pail of it. The day for the 
dcp.'irtiire of the Chain of Gnlley-Skive.s arrivid ; and I 
took le.avo of my unfortunate friend, lie v. a' con- ^ 
ducted to llrC't.M here he worked on the port for a short ^ 
time; and then, on nccniint of his good condiiet, ho 

w. as made a clerk in the olliee of the Governor. This 

was the la-t account 1 heard of him vliile he Mas .at 
the Gallcy.s; fur just at that period the death of a | 
distant relative called me to Engkiiid, and the inherit- 
ance of some piopcriy was nccompanied with the con- 1,^. 
dition that I slionld change my n.amc to that of the ' 
individual mIioso fortune thus devolved upon me. i 

“Six ye.ars had passed,” conlimicd Mr. Sealio, — I 
“six year.s since the cvent.s whicli I linvc just rciiitcd j 
to you, when nreident enabled me to obtain a complete I 
nssurnneo of tliat M'liich I liad all along fully believed, j 
— namely, tlic iimeeer.ca of Macpheiioii respecting the 
forgery. I was passing down Aldorigjate Street le.to 
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rn? ■!vcr.ing,-n’licn a sudden shower began to fall; and 
1 entered a gate -way for protection, having no umbrella 
I with me, and there being no hackney-coach stand 
afar. Almost immediately afterwards, a gentleman 
I in a cloak took refuge in the same place; but as I was 
standing farther in the gatc-wa 3 ’ than he, and ae it 
I svas pitch dark there, wo did not observe each other’s 
countenance. Presently ho stepped out into the 
street to see if the r.ain continued ; and I noticed that 
he was accosted by a female, dressed in g.audj' attire, 
and who murmured something to him in French, to 
which he did not however paj- immediate attention. 
But an exclamation from her lips — an excl.amation of 
surprise, which was instanth- followed b}’ the mention 
of his name — aroused him from his reverie. He g.azed 
at the female who thus appeared to recognise him; 
and, bj' the light of the .adjacent l.amp, the well-known 
but somewhat altered countenance of Augustine was 
revealed to him and mj’self at the same time. Amaze- 
ment rooted me to the spot, and compelled me to 
become a listener. ‘ tVhat, Augustine ! ’ cried Ifac- 
pherson — for he it was : and all the while mj- presence 
was unsuspected. — ‘Yes, Augustine — that is my 
name ! ’ said the young ladj% somewhat flippant!}'. 
‘But what are you doing in London?’ she asked 
immediately afterwards, and in an .altered tone. — 

‘ How can you ask mo, Augustine, after my present 
I pursuits or my future prospects, when you were the 
I princip.al agent in consummating my ruin in Paris?’ 

I demanded jraepherson. ‘ Oh ! you know not the 
I serious injurj-— the irreparable injury which you 
1 have inflicted upon mo. All my hopes, all my endea- 
vours, have one after another been defeated and 
destroyed by the consequences of that fatal period. 
3Iy life is a series ot misfortunes, of stragglings against 
adversity, of ups and downs, of long intervals of 
misery, with short and distant gleams of happiness ; 
and this career of sorrows and disappointments, was 
prepared and marked out by the infernal schemes of 
yourself and Legrand. Oh ! inauspicious was the day 
on which I first became acquainted with you and 
the miscreant whom you represented to be your 
brother?’ — ‘And will you believe me when I assure you 
that I have never knorvn a moment’s peace since the 
fatal moment when I boro false evidence ag.ainst you 
in the French tribuntil ?’ exclaimed Augustine emphn- 
tictilly. ‘I w.as compelled to take that step, although 
repugnant to my feelings; fori had not then lost .all 
principle,’ she added mournfully. ‘Legrand possessed 
such power over mo ; and I also know that he was as 
capable of sacrificing me ns well as yourself to his owiv 
interests, if I did not fall into his views. That false 
step on my p.art has reduced me to my present state 
of degradation ; I became reckless and ce.ascd to sustain 
oven the appetiranco of respectability avhicli I had 
observed while I was living with you. Legrand was 
killed in a quarrel at a gambling-house; and I then 

became the mistress of .’ — ‘ Oh ! distract me not 

with a catalogue of your vices, Augustine,’ exclaimed 
hlacpherson, interrupting her recital. ‘ Can I sympa- 
thise with you, -who have caused my ruin? can I 
commiserate with one whom, were I vindictive, I 
should crush beneath my heel ? Oh ! could you 
speak to me of the means of redeeming my character, 
which is lost — innocent though I am, ns well you 
know, — could you give mo back my peace of mind, 
my self-respect,- my confidence in myself, the c.steem 
end respect of men, and the enjoyment of an unsullied 
name, — could you efface the mark from my shoulder, 
Augustine, and wipe from my memory tho dread im- 


pression of the exposure in tho Blace de Grove with 
the live long years’ sojourn at the galleys,— could you 
do all this, Augustine, I would throw myself at vour 
feet, I would forgive yon the ivrongs I have endured, 
I n^ouid almost worship you I’ — ‘ There is something 
which may yet be done,’ said Augustine, .after a 
long pause, ‘ which would partially remedy the evil, 
and which would at all e'-ents prove my contrition 
for the part that I enacted in the matter.'—* And 
what is it that you propose ? ' demanded Maepherson : 
‘ to what do you allude ? ’ — ‘ I would willingly make a 
confession which would establish your innocence, and 
so far retrieve your character in the eyes of the world,’ 
said Augustine. — ‘ But the world reviles me, and cries 
.shame upon me, without waiting to ask itself if I am 
re.illy guilty!’ returned Maepherson, hitterly.— ‘ The 
thinking portion of the community,’ began the frail 

woman earnestly, ‘will ever ’.-^‘That is a mere 

idle phrase, Augustine,’ interrupted Maepherson. 
‘There is no thinking portion, as a complete section, 
of any community. Ask any individual singly and 
alone, if he' would scorn and shun a man who had 
endured an infamous punishment, but who wtis inno- 
cent of the crime attributed to him, and ho would 
haunch forth into an eulogium of the liberality of his 
own views, and indulge in a tirade against the narrow- 
mindedness of his neighbours. He would s.ay, “ Prove 
your innocence, and I will he your friend." So would 
reply every one whom you thus questioned indivi- 
dually. But take all those persons together — assemble 

them in one room — invite them all to a banquet 

and then introduce amongst them the man concerning 
whom they had singly expressed so much liberality 
of opinion; .and collectively they would scorn — they 
would slum him,— they would hunt him from their 
company— they would expel him as if he were in- 
fected with a pestilence! 'Where, then, is the thinking 
portion of society? of what men is it composed? who 
can separate tho section from the m.ass? Talk no 
more of proving my innocence, but lot me now ask- 
yon a question relative to your own position.’ — ‘ My 
position!’ repeated tho young woman bitterly; ‘oh’: 

I feel its degradation so thoroughly, that it appears to 
mo as if every body must see and appreciate it also 1 
My shame clings to me, like a mass of dingy cob- 
webs to a wall : I cannot shake it oft’; I cannot divest 
myself of tho sense of its utter loathsomeness ; for if ! 
seek to brush it nw.ay with one hand, it clings to the 
othor. I dare not go to church to seek the comforts 
of religion :— a prayer in my mouth would be pollu- 
tion ; — I dare not even implore heaven to change my 
condition, so thorougiily degraded am I in my own 
estimation ! And there are some of us — and when I 
say of ns, you will fully comprehend to what sad 
sisterhood I belong — who are young, beautiful, and 
even educated; and from their lips— their red and 
inviting lips — issue imprecations and blasphemies at 
all hours. But I am not so bad as that ;— nor do I 
drink as they do ! God only knows, however, to 
what abyss I m.ay fall!’ — With these words 
the wretched creature hurried away in one direc- 
tion, while Maepherson slowly pursued his path 
in another. I did not think it right to follow 
him; for I fancied from the tenour of his bitter 
outpourings to Augustine, that he wished to be for- 
gotten by tho world, and pass as a stranger in the 
mighty city. Well, years .and years elapsed; and 
misfortunes overtook me. I lost all my property save 
a vciy small annuity — a mere pittance insuEcient to 
keep body and sonl together; — .and through the in 
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tcrest of a friend I obtained a berth in the Charier 
House. To my surprise I found, on my entrance, 
tliat Maepherson was already a Brother ; — and thus, 
after a separation of Cve-and-tironty a-ears — for it is 
fit’e years ago that I came hither — our destinies cast 
us into the same as3’him. But. thougli I recogni.sed 
him, he knetv not me. You must remember that I 
had clianged m3' name, and m3’ personal appearance 
had undergone an immense alteration ; and therefore 
it was not singular that he should fail to perceive in 
me the friend who had consoled him in his misfortunes 
at Paris in 181G. I have never revealed m3'self to 
him within these walls — and never shall. It would 
doubtless embitter his sorrowful existence were he 
aware that his secret was known to a living soul in 
the establishment which his necessities have com- 
pelled him to make his home, and from which he will 
remove to no other abode — save the tomb. Here, 
then, w’e dwell — ho brooding over the und3’ing sorrow 
that fdls his heart, — I not daring to call him friend 
and console him.” 

At this moment the cloca struck four, an hour had 
elapsed since Mrs. Pitkin had departed with a promise 
to return *• in a jifFe3' — and she now reappeared, her 
countenance much flushed, and her breath exhaling 
the strongest perfume of the juniper berr3'. 

She however had her excuse: the matron had sent 
for her on particular business 1 

“ If so, it must have been at the Fox and Anchor,” 
muttered Jlr. Scales; but perceiving, that she had 
brought up a cooked steak in a covered dish, he suf- 
fered himself to be appeased by the prospect of din- 
ner j—aud it was agreed both by himself and the 
captain to dispense with potatoes, Sirs. Pitkin having 
again quite forgotten that they were ordered. 

The repast was now served up; and it must be 
taken as a proof of contrition for previous neglect on 
the part of the worthy woman, that when she sallied 
forth for the beer and spirits she onl3' remained a short 
half-hour awa3’ — it being usually calculated in the 
Charter House that a commission which one might 
perform for himself in five minutes, occupies a nurse 
exactly fifty-five to accomplish. 

At last Mr. Scales and the captain were enabled to 
make themselves comfortable ; and when the dinner- 
things were cleared awa3’, hot- water was speedily 
procured b3' the aid of a batcheloPs kettle. The 
poteen was first-rate; — the two gentlemen were in 
excellent spirits ; and the hilarity of the evening was 
soon increased b3’ the arrival of Mr. Frank Curtis, 
who had duly received his friend’s letter at Mr. 
Bubbleton St3’les’s office in the Cit3’. 


CHAPTER CL. 

THE COLONEL AND THE CATTAIN. 

The captain related to Frank all the numerous and 
varied incidents which had occurred during the fore- 
noon of that eventful da3-; and the listener not un- 
frequently burst into shouts of laughter, as the 
gallant gentleman described the most ludicrous part 
of his adventures — we mean the little episode of the 
escape from the sheriffs-oflicers in Jlrs. Rudd’s gar- 
ments. 

Frank, in his turn, gave his gallant friend a hurried 
but significant intimation that Mr. Bubbleton Styles 
had “ceme down” with ten sovereigns — a figure of 


specLh impl3'ing that the Cit3' geutleman had ad" 
-.■anced that amount for the special behoof of Captain 
O'Blundcrbuss and Mr. Curtis. 

The first use the Irishman made of this 5ubsid3’, 
was then and there— fairl3’ and cheerfulK' — to refund 
to Mr. Sc.ales the monies advanced b3' tlio worth3' 
Brother in the morning ; and this little arr.angemcnt 
increased the good feelings of that gentleman towards 
his new friends, and enhanced the harmony of tlie 
evening. 

B3' degrees, as the good liquor produced its exhili- 
rating effect, the captain began to talk magniloquently 
of his Irish estates, “'which were iinfor-rtunately 
locked up in Chancery,” — Jlr. Curtis told a great maii3’ 
wonderful stories of his intimacy with Princesses and 
Duchesses, “ when he -(ras in France,” — and Mr. Scales 
related a number of interesting anecdotes connected 
■with' the Charter House, and ■which had a signal ad- 
vantage over the narratives of his companions, inas- 
much as the former were all true, and the latter all 
false. 

In the midst of the convivialit3' a knock at the door 
was heard; and on kir. Scales exclaiming “ Come in,” 
the invitation was obc3'ed by a gentleman who was 
immediately introduced to the captain and Frank 
Curtis as Colonel Tickner. 

The netv-comer, who was an inmate of the Charter 
House, was a man of middle height, and w'as much 
older than he thought fit to appear to be ; for b3’ the 
aid of false teeth, a handsome wig, and wliiskers well 
d3'ed, he was enabled to pass himself off as “just over 
fifty ” — whereas his 3’ears had certainl3' numbered a 
good fifteen in addition to the amount specified. Ho 
was well dressed, and had rather an imposing exte- 
rior: but there was an unpleasant e.xpression about 
the eyes, and in the lines around the mouth, which 
gave his countenance a sinister aspect, and denoted 
low cunning, duplicity, and artfulness. 

“Sit down, colonel,” said Mr. Scales, tvhen the 
ceremony of introduction had taken place ; “ and mix 
a glass for 5'ourself. I told the captain you were sure 
to come — and he tvas most anxious to see 3'ou ; for 1 
know that militar3’ men are particularly fond of meet- 
ing each other.” 

This remark was made with a SI3' touch of satire, 
Mr. Scales glancing the while at the captain, as much 
as to sa3’, “ Row the ice is broken, and you can un- 
mask him for ns sincerely as the worthy Brother 
did not believe Tickuer to be a railitar3’ man at all, so 
in proportion ■was he convinced that O'Blunderbuss 
was. 

The colonel looked uneasy for a moment, ■while the 
captain, whose natural impudence was increased by 
his potations, put a bold face upon the matter, and 
C3'ed Tickner with lurldng ferocit3'. 

“And pra3', sir, in what rig’ment had 3-ou the 
honour- r-r to ser-r-r3'c?” demanded the Irishman at 
length, with a menacing reverberation of the ominous 
r’s. 

“Ohl in several,” returned the colonel, mixing his 
toddy without raising his eyes. “ Might I ask the 
same question of 3'OU, captain ? ” 

“ Be Jasus I and ye ma3' ask, sure enough, my 
frind,” exclaimed O’Blunderbuss: “but it ■would be 
more polite on 3'our par-r-t if 3'ou was afther answer- 
ing ray quaries first; — and thin it’s meself that ’ll 
give ye my whole pidigree from the beginning to the 
ind of that same.” 

“ I should beg to ooserve, sir,” said the colonel, 
stirrhig up his liquor, on ■which he still kept his eyes 
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fixed, “ that it Tvould he more in accordance witli 
the rules of military etiquette if you ivero to give 
the first explanations — seeing that I hare the 
honour to hold a higher rank than yourself in lior 
hlajesty’s service.” 

“ And, bo the holy poker-r !” ejaculated Captain 
O’Elunderbuss, flying into a passion : “ that re- 
mains to bo proved ! There’s many a discharged 
cor-r-poral that dubs himself colonel, to my know- 
ledge.” 

“ And there’s many a diseharged cad to an 
omnibus that calls himself ” 

But Colonel Tiekner suddenly stopped short : for 
Captain O’Blunderbuss started from his seat, and, 
grasping the poker, exclaimed, “Bo this holy in- 
sthrument, I shall bo afthor daling ye a gintlo tap 
on the head, my frind, if ye dar-r to utther a 
wor-r-d derogatory to my honour-r-r !” 

Colonel Tiekner stared in ghastly silence at the 
ferocious Irishman ; and to add to the dismay of 
the former, Frank Curtis, who relished the pro- 
ceeding hugely, whispered hastily in hia ear, “ For 
God’s sake, don’t provoke him 1 He’s the most 
terrible duellist in aU London : he shot the Duke 
of Boulogne last year at Paris.” 


“I really did not in fact, it was very 

far from my intentions ” stammered the dis- 

comfited colonel, casting a glance towards the door, 
to ascertain if there wore any possibility of 
escape ; but, alas ! that was out of the question. 

“ Nothing but a mating, or the most abject 
apology will suffice !” vociferated Captain O’Blun- 
derbuBS, perceiving that he had completely over- 
awed his antagonist. “ Frank, my frind, run over 
to our lodgings and fetch my pisthols — in the box 
covered with green baize, you know — and, bo the 
■power-rs ! we’ll fight it out across the table, each 
houlding the ind of a handkerchief : — that is to 
say, with Mr. Scales’ lave and per-r-mission.” 

“ Oh ! I ghan’t interfere,” said the Brother, en- 
joying the scene as much as Mr. Frank Curtis, who 
rose from his chair as if to depart for the purpose of 
executing the commission respecting the pistols. 

“ B.ea,lly, gentlemen,” stammered Colonel Tick- 
ncr, glancing in bemldormont and dismay from 
one to the other : “ I — I am sure — I did not ” 

“ Did ye mane to insult me ?” demanded the 
captain, brandishing the poker, while his aspect 
seemed to acquire increased ferocity every moment. 

“No — no — cortainlynot,” responded the colonel, 
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cr.tcliing nt the hope of extricating liimself from the 
deadly perils ivhich appeared to hem him in around. 

“And yo acknowledge yourself to he a liar and a 
Econnthrel?” vocilurated the terrible Gorman O'Blnn- 
derbiiss. 

“IVhj’.my dear fir— as for that ” 

“ Do n’t ‘ dear sir-r' me !" interrupted the Irishman. 
Gcrccly. “ Acknoirlcdgo j-onrself to hen liar and a 
scounthrel — .and on my part I shall he ready to acknow- 
ledge in rclnr-r-n that ye've madosich an apology 
as a gintleman ought under the cirnunstances.” 

“Oil! 3'e3 — mutual concessions,” observed I'rank 
with a wink nt Mr. Scales, who could scarcely keep, 
his countenance through a violent inclination to laugh, j 

“A liar and a scounthrel !’’ repeated the capt.ain, as 
he adv.anced in a threatening manner towards the 
wretched victim of this egregious bulh ism. 

“ AVell, mj- dear sir — if it will satisfv you — and, as 
your friend observe.^, on the principle of mutual con- 
cessions — I — I " 

“Out with it, manl’’ roared the c.aptain; “don’t 
keep ns waiting alt d.a^’ — for the hot wathcr is getting 
could ” 

“ You'd better not provo.Tc mm any more,” whis- 
pered Frank: “or 1 sh.all be compelled to run and 
I fetch the pistols — unless ram prefer h-avingr’our brains 
I dashed out with the poker.” 

I “ Oh ! murder !’' ejaculated the mi'crablc Tickner, 

I turning deadl.v pale at the awful alternative suggested : 
“give me time to breathe. Captain O'Blundcrhuss ” 

"Not a moment!'' cried the ferocious gcnllem.an 
I thus appealed to : “I must have complato satisfaction 
I before yo bratlic another putl'l'' 

I '* IVell, then — I <r.dniit that I — I am— what yon 
said,” returned the oidontl. 

“ I’eiiate the words! liar and a Ecounthrcl !” 

“ A liar and— and — a scoundrel,” echoed the hum- 
bled and trembling wrctcli, wishing that the floor 
would open and .swallow him up— nr that any other 
cqunllj' improhabic casualtj’ miglit occur, so long as 
it sliouhl remove liim from the presence of the ferocious 
Irishman. 

“Ye Iiear his wor-rds, myfrinds?” cried the c.ap- 
tain; “ ho declar-rs himself to be a liar and a scoun- 
threl. And now, ns a man of Iionour-r, I confi'S inj'Sclf 
complatch’ satisfied. The apology' is most handsome 
— and such as reflicts the liigliest credit on him as a 
gintleman. Give me j-onr hand, sir r !'' 

The colonel diflidcntlv extended the member thus 
demanded; and the gallant Irisliman shook it with 
such heart}’ good will, that its owner winced and 
writhed with the pain of the iron pressure. 

“And now we ’ll sp.ako no more on milithary 
matthers,” said Gorman O’illmulcrbuss; “ hut dhrink 
J potheen at oiir aisc, and converse on all kinds of 
, things.” 

B}’ this little arrangement the captain got rid of 
the ncccssitj’ 'of giving any explanation relative to his 
own militarj- carreer; and Colonel Tickiior, speedily 
forgetting the deep humiliation to wliich the bullying 
character of the Irishman and liis own cr.nvcn spirit 
had subjected him, paid bis respects with so much 
earnestness to tlie nbiskc}’, that Frank was soon com- 
pelled to f.all}’ forth and procure another bottle — Jlr.s. 
Pitkin Iiaving returned to her own domicile under the 
plea of being “ vciy ill," which in plain English meant 
‘ very dnmk.” 

The convivialitj’ was maintained until iialf-pnst 
ten, when Captain O’Bhmdprbnss and Frank Curtis 
I'jse f« take their Ip.ave of Mr. tkales and the ce’or.ci. 


Bnt before they departed, the Irishman renowed his 
expressions of gratitude and his protestations of friend- 
ship to the wortlij' Brother who had manifested so 
much kindnc.ss towards him ; — and, highh- delighted 
with their evening s entertainment, the two “ inse- 
parables” w.alkcd off arm-in-arm together. 

Now how gloomy — how truly monastic appeared 
the Charter House, ns tlicj’ traversed the spacious 
court, hounded h}’ the low, uniform ranges of build- 
ings. ilost of the windows were dark ; but here and 
there a flickering light was gleaming — feeble and 
faint ns the spirit of the old man for whose long lonely 
hours C3'cn that poor candle was a species of com- 
p.anion. 

In spite of the natiir.il liveliness of the two friends' 
dispositions — in spite of tlio whiskej’ thoj’ had im- 
bibed — thej- slniddcred as tho aspect of the place, in 
the more than scmi-ohscuritj* of the starlight, seemed 
cold and cliccrlc.-is to tho view, — aj’c, and struck so to 
their verj- hearts. 

Their footsteps raised echoes which sounded hollow 
and gloomy, ns if coming from the midst of tombs; 
and if thej’ paused for a moment, tlic silence was so 
deep — so profound, it seciiioil impossible that tlie place 
was in the very nlld^l of tho mightiest metropolis in 
the world. 

Tlio feelings of the two fnends were such, that llicj’ 
could not have uttered a ribald word nor given vent (o l 
a jest or a laugh, as they traversed an cnciosnrc whero 
the stillness was so awful and the cloistral aspect of 
the scene so coldly, sternly monastie. 

Had their way lay through a vast cathedral, nt tho 
silent midnight liour, they could not have experienced 
a sense i>f more paiiifiil oppres-inn ; nor would a deeper 
gloom liavc fallcii upon their spirits. 

It wa.s a great relief when tlio porter closed tho 
wicket of tlio massive gates bcliind them;— and as 
they hastily skirted Clmitcrliouso Square — keeping a 
good lock-out fur fear of unpleasant prowlers in tliat 
region — the r.sptain whispered to his companion^ 

“ IVclI, Frank— and, he Jasiisl I’d sooner be knoclecd 
about the wor-r-ld as j’ou and I arc at times, mo bo\’, 
than fake up mj’ qiiar-r-tcrs altogether in that place. 
It’.s all verj’ prilty, no doubt, while one lias his frimis 
with him; but wliin tlioy’re gone, Frank, it strikes mo 
that the loneliness becomes tin thousand times more 
lone!}’.” 

“ I ’m just of the same opinion, captain,” returned 
Mr. Curtis. “And now where shall we put up fur 
the night 

“ Be tho power-rs I nnd we 'vo cash in our pockets — ' 
nad it ’s alther pathronising some tavern we ’ll be ' 
until Uio morning, whin we’ll take fresh lodgings," | 
exebimed the galkant gentleman, bis naturnllv- good 
spirits reviving, ns he found himself safe in Aldcrsgntc | 
Street, nnd no siispicious-loolcing cliaractcrs dodging i 
him in the rc.ar. i 


CHATTER CLI. 

Tiin C.K15L — Tin; tcjitest. 

RjrnnxK we now to Charles Hatfield and Perditn. 

'I'ho gorgeous lustre of a Tarisian summer morning 
streamed through the muslin curtains ofnhandscmo 
ehamlicr in the hotel nt which they had taken up their 
abode; nnd tiie gior}’ ol that sun-liglit shone upon 
tho nuptinl conch where the newly- aredded pair still 
slei't. 




I Tl.r cicbt of bli?.'! hml passed ; nnd, svearied sritU 
I Isvo's dalliance, they had fallen into a deep shunbor, 
j the dreams of ndiich were soft nnd voluptuous, and 
I jravc no forewarning of n coming storm. 

1 The long, luxuriant, deep brown hair of Perdita 
1 flosTcd over the snowy srhiteness of the pillow; and 
, the d.ir!:, thich, slightly curling fringes of the closed 
eve-lids reposed on cheeks (lushed with the ccsUtic 
nature of her visions. 

i A gentle smile played upon her inoLst Iip.s of richc.st 
re 1, — a smile that subdued the expression of rcsclute- 
I ness avhich her countenance was wont to wear, and 
g.ave .an indescribable charm of .'■crenifj' and sweet- 
ness to fe.ttures usually indic.ative of such strong 
c pa'siona nnd such fierce de'irc'. 

I Cut tbo,-o pa'sions were now lulled to rest; those 
i ue-.ires were for the time a'-'iiaijcd ; — .and happiness 
filled the soul of the sleeping woman. 

I One fine, wliito, and rohu't arm lay outside tfci 
coverlid : the other supported the head, or rather hall 
. embraced the nccl: of licr young nnd li.andsomehudiand. 
i Tile .sunbeams fcenied to kiss licr flowing hair, — 

I r-cme J to play with the exquisitely modelled .arm that 
lav comnlelely e.apiseil, — seemed nl.'U to revel in the 
treasures of licr naked b'j'om, so firm, so roitniled, and 
S3 fgularly heaving. 

?lo:p likon-iss «.-.il(d tlio eyes of Chari.’ < HntficM: 
rmil 's li'-.ewbe pl.aycd up-n his lips;— and liir coiinlc- 
nar.ro app'.ar. 1 .a perfert .specimen of go 1-Iil:c boanly 
inc.arnate in man. 

Ye« : th*y wrre .a h.and'omo pair;— .and ro far tlwrc 
SI a* a u mri'r!:aMo fitn<- .n tin ir union- iiut in iirnght 
h's'lcl 

In perf.ct li.appinos, h.ad they smd: into the profound 
tlmnber wliicli still enwrapped’ them;— lor, on the one 

fid”, Charles Hatfield had h”como of that 

woman of glotintis loveIine=s svlio had en.-hantod — 
c.sptivatcJ— enthr.allod his very soul;— .and, on the 
othfr. P.r.lil.a b”Iievcd herself todiave gained the title 
of i'i".nin.'e'» -lftir..(on already, and to have that of 
C'j ji.'.'.’i o/ /.Viiiio/.ai.i in perspective. 

It sT.ss nine o'clex-k in the monting— the morning 
1 sneeedling tiie lirid.d night : and tiuis sverc the newly- 
sve Id-d p.sir still sleeping in tlie nuptial coneli. 

PfCi iitly the door op ned, nnd ilo-.alie. ciiterc.l the 
: r.sTn,— llo’-.ilie, naturally so g.iy, blythe, and full of 
f.grits— hut now iritli a cloud npjit her brow, and 
evi lent an.xi"ty in her manner. 

.\(lvancing toward- tbc bed, she pan'tsl— g.aaed f..r.a 

ffwlt! .incnt-iipmllierli-'per-— andimirmuretUober.— If 

in Trench, •' How handsome and how fereiicly happy 
thev appe.ar to b”! "What a pity it is to nw.al:e them!" 
: —then, after another short pau-e, she said liurriedly, 
■■And ret it mu'l b — for the flraiv;'r is imperative.” 

Tlrjs 'peahing, .-be tonclicd Cliarlis HntiicM gently 
on the arm; and he volte up, svith a start. Jjut Ko- 
£.al!e, immediately put I'" ^“1-''''' '‘P 

lilence; and the young man, now completely nrou "d, 
turvertd her with mingled furpri-c nnd anger, *ur- 
yiri-o at In-r niystcrious behaviour, nnd anger at her 
intrn-ion. 

“Htr!;!” «!ic raid, in a low but cmplialic lone. 
**A gentieman inristt upon reeing yon— and, a.s bis 
manner is so curious, I Iboughl I had better asv.akc 
; yo’J f.rit, fir,” nhc added, _ glancing significantly Co- 
wards her mistress, svho elill slept on. 

“ A gentleman 1” repealed Charles, a .suspicion— al- 
' la'st a certainly of the real truth flashing to his mind ; 
■* oetenbe him I” — and he also fpoke in a whi’per, 
tbo'joh Trilh eraohasls. 


Itosalio gave a hurried sketch of tlic individual wlic 
so impcriousl 3 - demanded an immediato interview with 
her master; and Charlc.i found that his conjeeturo was 
correct — too correct, indeed I 
“Go to liim — and s.aj" tlmt I shall bo with him!., 
five minutes,” ho observed, in a tono expreasivo of 
deep vcx.ation ; — nnd Itosalic retired. , 

diaries immediatclj" rose from the couch, hut with- 
out awaking I’erdita; nnd, having Ii.astilj' slipped on 
.some clothing, he proceeded to tho sitting-room ho- 
longlng to the suite of ap.artincnt.s which lie had hired 
at the hotel. 

He now found liiiiifclf face to face with his fatlier! 

Mr. Hatfield was pacing the parlour in an agitated 
manner, svhen tlie j'oiing man entered; — his coiinto- 
naiico was very p.ile, and were an expression of deep 
c.arc: indeed, Charles was shocked when his parent, 
turning round to accost him, thus presented to liis 
view an aspect so profoiindl}’ wretched — so eloqiiciitij- 
woe-bcgonc. 

The voung man, during tho few minutes which had 
intervened fr.'im the time that nosalic quitted his hed- 
chainhcr iiiilil the in.-lant uhen lie repaired to tho 
fitting-room, had nerved liiiiisclf with all liis cnergv 
— braced hitii'clf v. ilh all Ills courage — mustcrcil all 
hisri‘'>rbiliiin, to iind. rgo what he knew iiiiiit prove a 
painful trial; for ho expected nccu«.atioiis of di.sobcdi- 1 
cncc and iiigralitiide — reproaches for uiimaiil_v conduct 
towards I/itl\- Trances TUiiigliani, — in fine, n repeti- 
tion of tho-.' ;c”iics whiedi had latterl.v occurred at tho . 
Tarl's niainioii in IVill Mall, and uliiidi, ciiaraclcriscd 
by iniiedi mi-. onee)ition ns (lic.v bad been, had ma- j 
terialU" lemK'il to iliiniiii.-li the aiillioril}’ of tlie f.ilhcr 
and the re-peclof the son. | 

Yes: he Im I nnile up 111- mind to bear iipbraidings I 
nnd eiicmintsT llie mc»t painful renisiiistmiiccs ; — Iio ' 
had even rc-'lvv 1 to recriminate m the old sUlc- 
re’proacliiiig hit father fi r the uroiigs svbich be ima- | 
gined biiii-clf to have siistaiiiesl at l.is hands rchstivo 
to the icersts alti'iidanl upon his birth nnd soeia. I 
po-ilioa. lint v. hen lie bchchl tho ;xprcfioii of ilccp 
c.arc .and the a-liy pallor which fate upon that fniher'a 
c'i’inteti.iiici-, Ins rchellioiis In art toftcncd — his sicrn 
rc'olves g.svo sv.nj’ — liii hotter feelings once innro 
flirred williiii liim; — and all on n sudden it struck i 
him that there must Ini lomo rca«tin for his parc.nt'.s , 
altered npp' ar.tiicc, of a nnluro more grave— more seri- 
ous, than the mere grief which this riin.sw.ay match 
could po—ibU’ occasion. 

The llioiiglil that evil bad h.sppcned to bia iiiotbcr 
fla-hed to bis mind ;— aiul in an in-tant all his iniagi 
nar.v wrong* were forgollcii. ^ 

"Kntlior — dear father," be exclaimed, in a tono of 
earnest npp'sl ; " keep mo not in fu-speiisel My 

meithcr ” | 

“ Is ns well, I hope’, as under circiiiii.-tanccs she can 
po.'-ibU' W iiiterriiptcd Mr. Hatfield, in ii hollow and | 
! oinbre tone. , 

" Tliiink Godl” cried Cliarici, fervently. i 

“is it poi-ible Unit yvn still love your mother?” I 
demanded Mr. H.ilfi. Kl, who c c.ainleiiiiiico brightened ' 
up in the faintest degree, but in a manner as sichh- 
as if tlic gleam of a dying .amp fell upon the. rigid 
feature ; of a corp-e. 

“Is it po'-ibic tiial you car. a-k mr. tho question?” | 
exclaimed tlic young mar:. “ 'Jli 1 you know that I I 
lova my mother — mj’ dear mollier," ho repeated, .as a 
Ihou.sand proofs of her nfiection far liim .suddenly rose 1 

up in his mind— rapidly n.s the spoil of an cnclirmtEr j 

might criu-c flowers to appear upon tli” nirfac-i of a } 
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Btern and arid waste. “ And you; my father,” ho con- 
tinned, taking his parent’s hand, and pressing it to liis 
lips, “I love you also — in spite of what j'oii may sup- 
pose to ho my disohedient conduct!” 

“ No — no — you love mo not!” exclaimed 3Ir. Ilnt- 
field, hastily withdrawing his hand which for a few 
moments ho had abandoned to his son: “else never 
would vou have acted thus. But tell me, Charles — 
tell me",— for I did not condescend to question your 
flippant French scra'ant, — tell me — ^havc I come too 
late to save you?— are you married to that young 
woman ” 

“If you mean, father, whether Perdita Fitzharaingo 
is now my wife,” began Charles, drawing himself up 
proudly, "and speaking in a resolute— almost indig- 
nant tone, — “ I ” 

“Perdita Fitzhardingo!” repeated the unhappy 
man, staggering as if from a sudden blow dealt bj' an 
invisible hand : “ oh ! then ’t is indeed she- and all my 
worst fears are confirmed! Villier-S was right — and 
those oflicers were right also !” 

‘‘What mean you, father!” demanded Charles, now 
seriously alarmed — though knowing not what to think. 
“ You speak of a young lady of ravishing beauty — 
elegant manners — spotless character ” 

“Charles Hatfield, is she your wife?” asked tho 
parent, now advancing close up to the young man, 
and pressing his arm so violently with tho strong spasm 
which convulsed his fingers that Charles winced and 
almost cried out through the pain inflicted; for his 
arm felt as if it were grasped by fingers of ironl 

“ Yes, father— I am proud to inform you,” he .‘^aid, 
again assuming an air of noble independence, — “ I am 
proud to inform you ” 

“ Fool— madman — scnsclc.-s idiot!” c.\ claimed Sir. 

' Hatfield, his rage suddeuly bursting forth with such 
volcanic fury that his son fell back in terror and 
dismay and eyed bis father as if ho thought th.nt Ac 
must ho insane • “ you know not what you h.avo 
done— the miscra-, the wretchedness you have pre- 
pared for yourscif— tho ashes you arc heaping upon 
your own head— tho infamy and di.«grnce you have 
brought down upon yourscif and all connected with 
you ” 

“ Father — father!” cried Charlc.s, now becoming 
full of wrath in his turn : “ you c.xcccd tho license 
av'hich belongs to a parent even when tho son is in his 
nonage! Keinembcr that you are alluding to the 
marriage whicli I have thought fit to contract ” 

“ A marriage ^vhich will embitter the remainder of 
your days, sir,” retorted Sir. Hatfield, turning sharply 
round upon his son, and speaking with almost s.avage 
rage. 

“ This is unworthy of you — and I shall hear no 
more,” said Cliarles, in a haughty tone and with a 
dignified manner, as ho made for tho door. 

“ Stop, sir 1” cried Mr. Hatfield, rushing after him 
and detaining him forcibly by tho arm : “ we inaj- 
not part thus ” 

“ Speak not evil, then, of my wife 1” exclaimed 
Charles, turning round, and darting on his sire a look 
of superb defiance. 

“ Your wife 1” repc.atcd Mr. Hatfield, his manly 
voice suddenly assuming tho almost shrieking tone 
of a wild hysterical laugh : “ your wife !” ho said, 
now echoing his own words. “ Oh I my God, that I 
should hear you call that woman— that vile, pro- 

I fligate woman, by tho sacred name ■, 

I “ Father!” ejaculated Charles Hatfield, now goaded 
to deaporntioD, and raising his arm in a menacing 


manner: “ forbear — forbear, I say,” he continued in 
a hoarse, thick voice, — “ or, by tho heaven above ns ! 

I shall strike oven you 

“'Listen — listen, Charles — for God's sake, have 
patience!” cried Mr. Hatfield, the thought now flash- 
ing to his mind that in his ungovernablo passion he 
had dealt only in epithets and averments as 3-et unin- 
telligible to bis son — whereas he should at once have 
revealed facts, terrible and startling, crushing and 
overwhelming though the}’ might ho. 

“ I will’hear you, fathcr,”'said the young man, now 
speaking in a tone of dogged sulleness ; “ but again I 
warn you not to provoke mo beyond tbo power of 
endurance.” 

“No — no — I will not anger you, my son,” rejoined 
the unhappy parent, becoming comparatively calm 
and even mournful in his manner and aspect ; “ for, 
alasl I have tidings to reveal to you which will pierce 
like a dagger to your heart’s core. The u’oman whom 
you have wedded ns your wife ” 

“ Again that contemptuous name of ‘ rAc u'oman/’" 
ejaculated Charles, Are flashing from his eyes. 

" Patience!” exclaimed Sir. Hatfield, firmly: “ that 
woman has deceived you — duped you — entangled you, 
heaven alouo knows how! to your utter undoing; — 
for she is tho profligate and abandoned daughter of a 
vile and tainted wretch — a returned transport!” 

“ 'T is false — false ns hell !” thundered Charles, tho 
workings of his countenance rendering him, handsome 
though he l aturally was, hideous and horrible to 
behold. 

“’Tis true — 'tis true!” cried Mr. Hatfield, ns U 
catching up the terrible emphasis with which his son 
had spoken. “ Perdita Slingsby— for that is her name 
— is a wauton, beauteous though she may be: audit 
was but two days .ago that I accidentally heard tho 
full narrative of her profligacies in Sydney, from two 
oflicers quartered at Dover.” 

AVhen tbo drcadfiil .accusation that his wife was a 
teniKon had fallen upon the young man’s cars, his 
boiling r.ago was on the point of bursting forth, with 
all the violence of language and clenched fist, against 
the author of his being: but avhen tho allusion to the 
officers at Dover immediately followed, the .scene on 
tho Parade suddenly fl.ashcd to his memory, and a 
faintness — a sensation of sickness came over him, — 
and he staggered to a sofa, on which ho sank ns if 
exhausted and overcome. 

“Father — father,” he murmured, horrible suspicions 
now rising up one after another, with lightning speed, 
in his soul: “your words are terrible — they will kill 
me 1 Anil yet,” he added, in a finner tone, as a ray of 
hope gleamed In upon his darkening thoughts, — “ I 
am a fool to believe this tale ! No — no — it is impos- 
sible! Perdita is pure and virtuous— and there is 
some dreadful mistake in all this.” 

But even ns ho uttered these words, a secret voice 
seemed to whisper in his cars that ho was only catch- 
ing at a straw, and that he was in reality drowning in 
the ocean of truth which was pouring in ■with such 
sweeping rapidity and overwhelming might upon him. 

“There is no mistake, my son,” said Mr. Hatfield, 
in a voice of profound mcl.ancholy. “ Would to heaven 
that there were !” ho added, with such deep convic- 
tion of tho misery -which his words implied, that all 
hope perished suddenly in tho breast of his son. 
“ You have become tho prey to two designing women : 
for I heard terrible things at Dover, I can assure you ! 
The officers to whom I ere now alluded, had recognised 
Perdita leaning on your arm ” 
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•< i'es— yes: Isee it ali now!” exclaimed Charles, 
covering his face Hath his hands, and piessing hia 
fingers with almost Crantic violence against his throb- 
bing brows. 

“ And those officers— with sorrow andgnefdo I tell 
you all this— had themselves shared the favonrs of 
Pcrdita in Sydney) and as for the mother of the 
abandoned girl— know yon what has become of her?” 
suddenly demanded Mr. Hatfield. 

« Ho : we missed her at Dover— just as we had em- 
barked on board the French steam-ship ” 

“ Then you are doomed to receive another dreadful ^ 
shock, my poor hoy,” continued Mr. Hatfield, in a , 
tone of deep commiseration : “ for Mrs. Slingsby — o> I 
Mrs. Fitzhardingc — or whatever she calls herself— was 
arrested at Dover, in consequence of a communication 
made by electric telegraph from London ” 

“Arrested!” cried Charles, his amazement for a 
moment becoming stronger even than his deep— deep 
grief. 

“ Yes — arrested on suspicion of being concerned m a 
murder of an atrocious character at Pentonvillo !” 
added Mr. Hatfield, in a solemn and impressive tone. 

“ Merciful God 1” ejaculated the 3 'oung man, clasping 
his hands together as if in mortal agony: “surely I 
have fallen in with fiends in female disguise. But 
Perdita— Pcrdita,” ho cried, the lingering remnants of 
affection causing him to hope that he was destined to 
hear nothing more terrible of her than the revelations 
which had already crashed him as it were to the very 
dust; “she at least, father, is unsuspected in this 
dreadful affair ?” 

“The old woman who it suspected, and whose 
countenance was seen hj’ a witness as she issued from 
the house of the murdered man, — that old woman, who 
is no doubt Mrs. Slingsby, was accompanied by another 
and younger female-^ — ” 

“Tell me no more, father!” almost yelled forth 
Charles Hatfield, literally writhing on the sofa, as if 
with the poignant anguish of a W'ound in a vital part. 

“ Compose 3 ’ourself, my dear son — if it be possible,” 
said the disconsolate parent : “ for I have many other 
things to tell you, — other dreams to destroy, — dreams 
equally as bright as the hallucinations which you had 
entertained relative to this wicked and hypocritical 
Perdita. But first I ought to observe that there 
' appears to be no direct evidence to fix the murder of 
Mr. Percival ” 

“Percival!” repeated Charles, another and still 
more dreadful p.ang shooting through his heart: “tell 
me- Percival did you say ?— Percival— a money- 
lender ” 

“The same,” cried Mr. Hatfield: "fori last evening 
read the entire account of the murder in an English 
paper which I saw at the hotel where I have put up.” 

“Then is the horrible surmise too true — too accu- 
rate," said Ch.arles, in a hollow tone, while his face 
grew ghastly once more ; “ and it must have been 
these demons in female shape who caused his death- 
But on what night, father,” he demanded with abrupt 
impatience, “did the murder take place?” 

“The night before you quitted London,” was the 
answer. 

“Ah I then it is clear— clear— clear, beyond all 
possibility of doubt!” exclaimed Charies. “Yes- it 
-was on the night in question that my note of hand 
waa discounted by that same Percival — for Perdita 
has sinqe told mo that such rvas the name of the 
money-lender,” he continued, in his soul-harrowing 
mmiiiur.s. 


“You have been raising money, then, Charles?” j 
said Mr. Hatfield. “ But that is a miserable — a con- 
temptible trifle compared to all the rest 1 May I 
however ask j’Ou on what security — or on what pros- 
pects— you have obtained a loan and given a promissory 
note?” 

“Father, henceforth there must bo no secrets 
between us!” returned the young man, becoming 
respectful, submissive, and even imploring in his tone 
and demeanour. “ The dreadful revelations of this 
morning have destroyed all that egotistical confidenco 
in mvsclf and my own wisdom ” 

“Yes, Charles.” interrupted Mr. Hatfield, taking his 
son’s hand and speaking in a kind, commiserating 
tone ; “.j'ou have been too susceptible to first impressions 
- -j’Ou have formed hasty opinions — you have grasped 
at shadows— you have revelled in delicious hopes and . 
pleasing aspirations, without ever pausing to refiect 
that the very foundation-stono of all this castle- 
building was a mere delusion.” 

“ I do not comprehend you, father,” said the j'oung 
man, now surveying his parent with profound surprise ; 
“unless, indeed, j-ou allude to the destruction of all 
the bright visions which I have conjured up respecting 
the false — the wicked — the abandoned Perdita.” 

“ Ko, my dear son — I am now seeking to direct the 
conversation into another channel,” responded Mr. 
Hatfield, with solemn emphasis; “for, alas! I can too 
well divine the deplorable error which you have adopted 
and cherished as a substantial truth.” 

“An error, father!” repeated Charles, still com- 
pletely mystified. 

“Yes— an error of the most afflicting nature,—af- 
flicting to you— afflicting to mo— afflicting to yout 
mother also,” added Mr. Hatfield, his voice becoming 
low and melancholy. “In a word, Charles, you believe 
yourself to be that which you are not — your ambition 
has blinded you— your pride has led you into the most 
fatal misconceptions ” 

“ Father, you allude to my birth 1 ” exclaimed the 
j'onng man, starting as ho spoke. “ Oh ! is there any 
delusion in my recently formed opinions in that re- 
spect? ” 

Mr. Hatfield rose — and paced the room for a few 
moments: the whelming tide of recollections of the 
past was now combined with that of the sorrows 
of the present and the fears for the future j— and his 
emotions were so powerful, that his voice was choked — 
his faculty of speech was for the time suffocated by 
Ineffable feelings. 

“Father— keep me not in suspense, I implore you! ” 
said Charles, rising from the sofa and accosting his- 
parent. “ I am nerved noiv to hear any thing and 
everything, however terrible, in relation tom 3 -seIfr 
Only keep mo not in suspense, I beseech- 1 implore 
you ! ” 

“Alas ! my dear boy,” exclaimed Mr. Hatfield, 
turning towards him with tearful eyes,— “if I tell you 
all connected with your birth — I — I shall unmask my- 
self— I shall stand revealed before you as a monster 
■n-hom you must henceforth loathe and detest.” 

“ No— no,” cried Charles, now throwing himself into 
his father’s arms and embracing him tenderly : “for 
the fatal difficulties — the cruel embarrassments, in 
which I have plunged myself by my accursed folly— 
my insane infatuation,— all these convince me that I 
need a kind friend and adviser— and in you, my de.ire3t 
father, I shall find both ! ” 

“Your language — ^your altered manner — y'onr af- 
fection deterii-ine me to throv/ myself upon your 
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mercy, Charles,” said Mr. Hatfield, in n low and pro- 
foundly mournful tone: “yes, — ’tis the .strange — the 
unnatural spectacle of a father imploring a son to 
forgive Aim— the father— the stain and the stigma 
which mark that son’s birth ! ” 

“ II 0 I 3 ’ God ! have I heard aright ? ” ejaculated 
Charles, pressing his hand to his orow ; — and, stagger- 
ing back, he sank on the sofa, — not in a swoon — not 
in a state of insensibility,— but stunned and stupefied, 
as it were- and j'ct retaining a maddening con.scious- 
tJCES of all ! 

“ Yes,” continued his father, speaking in a sepulchral, 
unearthly tone, and averting his licad,— “you are, 
alas! illegitimate, my dear bov-; and the hopes — the 
aspirations, which I know you have formed, are all 
baseless visions 1 ” 

“ And yet,” cried Charles, again starting suddenly 
from his seat, “ you assured me— emphatically assured 
me, that my molher was pure— innocent— stainless;— 
and it was this averment that led me, in connexion 
with the discovery which I lately made of other great 
secrets,— it was this declaration on }-our part, 1 say, 
tvhich led mo to form those hopes — indulge in those 
aspirations 1 ” 

“ Oh 1 my God— it is now that I am to appear as a 
monster in your eyes,Cbarlcs 1 ” cxcl.'tiined the wretched 
father, in a’ voice of bitter .anguish : “and yet to gu.ard 
against all future misconceptions, since past ones have 
tvrought such deplorable mischief — 1 must reveal 
every thing to you! Yes— your mother tens st.ainler-s 
— was pure — tens innoceiil ; — and I — villain, miscreant 
that I was— I forcibly took from her tlmt jewel of 
cluistit)' ” 

“ Enough— enough ! ” almost shrieked forth Charles 
Hatfield, extending his hands imploringly: “ utter not 
another word — 1 understand t'ou too well alrcadt*! ” 

“And you have re. i<; the history of my p.ast life, 
Charles— is it not so?” asked the unhappy parent. 
“Yes — yes: I know you have irn-.t— in the .-Inntm/ 
the frightful narrative ” 

“ Father,” said the young man, rising, and grasping 
the hands of Ins sire : “ you niU't not blush in the pre- 
sence of your son I Once for all, let mo state that 1 do 
know every thing ;— and now let the past— so far .as it 
reg-ards yourself-rbo buried in oblivion. My imper- 
tinent curiosity first led mo to make those researches 
into mysteries which I should never have sought to 
Iieiietr.ate ;— .and the knowledge I accidentally .acipiired, 
led me to form hopes which li.ave exercised a fatal in- 
lluelicc upon me 1 I discovered th.at you were the re.d 
Earl of Ellingliam; and, deeming my self to bo your 
h’gitiunUcly born son, 1 conceived that you had 
wronged mo by keeping mo in darkness in respect to 
the title which I fancied to be my own,— in icspect, 
also, to the higher title to which 1 believed myS'.-lf to 
be the heir! Xow— now, I can no longer blamo you 
for having observed so much mystery: Oh! no — on 
the contrary, I have rew arded all your kindness to- 
wards me, w ilh the blackest ingratitude.” 

Wo will pardon and forgive each other,” said Mr. 
Ilatfield, solemidy : “ you shall paidou and forgive me 
for the stigma that attaches itself to your birth — you 
shall likewise pardon mo your mother's wrongs, even 
as she herself has long, long since pardoned me: .and 
I, on my part, will think no more of all th.at you Inave 
lately done— E,avc to extricate you from the. cruel em- 
barrassments in which by your hasty conduct, your 
imprudence, and your misconceptions, you have be- 
come involved In a word, I will bo to j'ou as a kind 
fn-nd and advi.ser and if henceforth I may not hope 


for your affection — at least I may reckon uponyoui 
gratitude.” 

“ Yes— both, both!” cried Charles Hatfield, again 
embracing his father tenderly'. “ Oh 1 how wicked — 
how criminal I have been ! A veil has fidlen from 
my' eyes — my soul h.as lost its dogged obstinacy — and 
I now perceive how ungrateful 1 havo been to my' 
dear mother and yourself. But if it bo not too late to 
repair the past,” lie continued, retreating a few paces, 
and addressing his parent with a tone and manner of 
solemn earnestness, — “ if it bo not too late to regain 
my mother’s love and your’s also, — oh ! then the re- 
mainder of my' life sli.all be wholly and solely devoted 
to that one object ! Y'es — I will reinstate myself in 
your esteem — I will prove by years of affection and 
obedience how bitter is my' remorse and how sincere 
is my repentance for the follies and indiscretions of 
a few’ weeks! But in the meantime, father — in the 
me.antimc, how am I to act towards tho vile — the 
guilty woman, whom I lately loved so madly?” 

“ AVherc is she at present?” demanded Mr. Hat- 
field, profoundly touched by the contrition and altered 
feelings now manifested by his son. 

“ I left her asleep in a chamber belonging to this 
suite,” was the reply. “ Oh ! I dare not meet her 
.ag.aiu— for I fear that 1 should spring upon her like a 
tiger, and s.acrilice her to my resentment 1 For all 
my afl'ection has now' turned to a bitter — burning 
hatred,- a hatred against herself and her more vilo 
mother; and 1 am astounded when I reflect how com- 
pletely 1 h.ave been deluded by them. It appears to 
me a dream — a vison 1 I can scarcely bring myself to 
conceive that I could possibly have been .so insensate — 
so m.ad — so blind — so besotted 1 Oh! 1 could dash 
my hc.ad against the wall, to punish myself for this 
atrocious folly !” 

And the young man struck his clenched fistsforcibly ] 
against his forehead. 

“ Compose yourself — in tho name of God! conipoco 
yourself,” said his parent, rushing in upon him and re- 1 
straining him from the cominissioii of farther violence. | 
“ Give not way to despair, my dear son — meet your i 
misfortune witli courage ” 

“Oh! it is easy thus to recommend patience and 
cndtinance,” exclaimed Charles, bitterly'; “ hut think 
how cruelly I have been deceived ! 1 was fascinated 
as by tho eyes of a serpent ;— tho magic of her chamns, 
the melody of her voice, tlio sophistry' of Iicr tongue, 
and the c.xcitement of licr caresses, throw' spells of an 
irresistible nature upon me : 1 was enchanted— held 
captive in .silken chains— dazzled by the almost super- 
hiiman bc.auty of that lirodlgy of deceit and wanton- 
iicssl 1 was not allowed time for reflection — siispi- 
cion had no leisure to rise uj) in my bosom, much loss 
to fix its h.abitation there; — for 1 w.as whirled along, 
as ill a delirious dream, from the first instant that 1 
met that woman until tho instant when your revchr- 
tions of this morning (ii.spcllcd tho entire illusion. 

The artfulness of that designing creature sustained a 
constant elysian excitement in my soul : a pei-pctual 
-■uccession of in.sidious wiks, of apparent proofs of 
•Iccp tcndcrncs.s, and of caresses that woulel enthral 
the hc.art of a saint, — such — such was tho magic >■' 
course in which I was hurried madly' along. En- 
dowed with a wondrous presence of mind, she had a 
icady answer for every question that I put to her — 
even to the explanation of her singular name ; — and, 
with a guile as profound ns it was ravishing— with an 
nrfulncBS as deep ns it was calculated to enchant and 
capiivRto— she invested the history tif her early' davs 
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j Tritli n mvstery -n-hich onlj’ increased my admiration, 
and made her appear more interesting in my eyes.” 

' “ ''*ou cannot ironder, then, that you -were so com- 

p'etely deceived, my poor hoy,” said Mr. Hatfield, 
irho had listened u-ith great, though mournful interest 
to the eloquent delineation uf Causes and effects adiich 
' the impassioned language of the young man had so 
I graphically shaped. “ But as for the designing crea- . 
I tnre’s name, I heard its origin from the officers -whom 

I I met at Dover. She is called Fcrdita, or * The Lost 

j One,’ because she vas horn in Newgate — and her 
mother, in the moment of repentance for her own 
crimes, gave her that appellation as a memorial and a 
warning ” 

” Heavens!” ejaculated Charles; and I believed 
the specious — the plausible explanation which the 
artful girl gave mo relative to her name ! Oh I she 
is made up of deceit : the world has never known her 
equal in that respect. I have read of Circe, with her 
spells — and of the Syrens, with their perilous allure- 
ments ; — I have read also of those Mermaids — ^with 
the heads and busts of beauteous women, and with the 
tails of monsters — andVhoso melting looks and ravish- 
ing songs enticed sailqrs to their coasts, only to fall 
victims to these unnati'jal dovourers of human flesh : 
— but all these wonders of heathen mythology are 
surpassed by this modern Circe — this Syren of the 
nineteenth century — this Mermaid who preys, not on 
mortal flesh, but upon immortal souls!” 

There was a terrible earnestness in the tone and 
manner of Charles, as ho gave utterance to these 
words: — and his father perceived that the heart of 
the young man was painfully lacerated by the con- 
viction of Perdita's tremendous duplicity. 

“Yes,” resumed Cliarles, — and Mr. Hatfield allowed 
him to speak on, knowing that feelings so powerfully 
excited as his had been and still were, must have a 
proper vent, in order that the soul might regain some- 
thing approaching to the equilibrium of calmness : — 
“yes,” exclaimed the young man, passionately, — “she, 
whom I believed to be the mirror in which all excellent 
qualities were reflected, is the embodiment of every pos- 
sible vice — every earthlj- iniquity. Oh ! what a splendid 
personification of Six would she make for the painter 
or the architect ! But it must be a bold pencil or a 
powerful pen that could do justice to her, — aye, and a 
man deeply read in the inysterios of human life, to 
pourtray her character witli accuracy! And that 
i character I can read now; — and I know her to be a 
creature who has studied sensuality, with all the 
ardour of a glowing temperament — with all the vivid 
sensibility that could enhance the joys of amorous 
enchantment 1 Oh! mine was an idolatrr' such as a 
rapt enthusiasm pays, in its blind belief, to the Spirit 
of Evil, conceiving it to be the source of everj- virtue 1 
Fatal mistake — deplorable error: shall I ever sur- 
mount the terrible consequences’” 

“Yes — by taking courage, following my counsel, 
and placing me in full possession of all the minutest 
details of this distressing and perplexing case,” said 
Mr. Hatfield, assuming the part of a comforter, now 
j that the indignation of his sou had in some degree 
expended itself in those passionate outpouring! which 
we have endeavoured to describe. 

“ Oh 1 fear not, my beloved father — my only friend,” 
cried Charles, warmly,— “ fear not that I shall now 
conceal aught from you 1 I have obeyed the imp'ulses 
I of my own wroughcadedness — and I am suffering 
I terriblj’ in consequence : 1 have followed the dictates 
of my own wilfialness — and I hare gone lamentably 


astray ! The result is that I have no more confidence 
in myself : from the pinnacle of that proud independence 
which I sought to assume, I am dashed down into a 
state of childish helplessness. If you abandon me- 1 
should not have courage even to attempt to extricate 
myself from this maze of embarrassments in which I 
am so cruelly involved: I .should resign myself to my 
fate — I should sink into despair! ” 

“ Cheer up, ray beloved son — and think not for a 
moment of these dreadful alternatives,” said Mr. Hat- 
field : “ but answer me a few questions, and I shall 
then know better how to act. Did you not find cer- 
tain papers in a secret recess in the Earl’s library ” 

“Yes — and those papers are safe,” replied Charles: 

“ at least — Perdita has them secure in her writing- 
desk, and we will make her surrender them pre- 
sently.” 

“As her husband — alas! that I should have to 
speak of you as such, — you may break open that desk 
and take them by force,” s.aid Jlr. Hatfield ! “ Does 
the young woman know their contents? ” 

“ Unfortunately she does,-'- -ivno the inotsnifui an- 
swer. 

“And her mother ” 

“ Is equally well acquainted with them, ” said 
Charles. “Even to save you a pang, — and heaven 
knows I would now- do much to spare you any addi- 
tional uneasiness, — I will not deceive nor mislead you 
in a single detail.” 

“No — this is not a time nor a case for trifling 
Charles,” observed Mr. Hatfield. “Then both these 
women know who I am?” ho added, in a low and 
hoarse voice. 

“Oh! my God I” cried Charles, giving vent to his 
deep vexation and obeying the impulse of his self- 
accusing spirit: “to what humiliations have I not 
exposed you, my dearest father? Can yon — will you 
ever forgive me for all this? ” 

“ Have we not had much to pardon— much to ex- 
plain, on either side, already ? ” asked Mr. Hatfield, 
his voice now regaining its mildness — a mildness that 
was, however, mournfully subdued. “ Well, then, my 
dear boy, give not way to these self-reproaches; for 
if I bo anxious to obtain a certain knowledge of the 
full extent of these evils, it is only with the view ol 
falling into no error and committing no oversight in 
extricating both yourself and me from the embarrass- 
ments that surround us. To return, then, to the 
immediate subject of our discourse — these women 
know all ? ” 

“ All— every thing,” replied Charles. “ In that 
blind infatuation ” 

“Compose yourself, my dear boy,” said Mr. Hat- 
field, in a voiee slightly indicative of paternal autho- 
rity. “ Respecting the promissory note j-ou gave the 
money-lender Percival ” 

“ Oh I now I shrink indeed from telling you the 
truth,” interrupted Charles, his countenance glowing 
with shame and confusion ; “and yet — faithful to my 
promise — I will not mislead you. The note of hand 
to which you allude was signed — Vicount Marstom’ 

“ If I recollect aright,” said Mr. Hatfield, “ the 
account of the murder, as reported in the newspapers, 
states distincily that no papers nor documents of any 
kind were found in the victim’s house — the tin-box, ( 
in which such things were probably kept, hat-ing been j 
emptied of its contents. The assassin or assassins, ! 
then, whoever they may be, possessed themselves of 
all the poor man’s papers — and your note doubtless 
amongst the rest. In this c-ese, we shall probably 
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never hear of it again. liat— know ing the two women 
as you do— can you believe that tin’;/ were the 
murderes'c.'! ? 

“No— I cannot (hinlc it!” exel.aimcd Cliarle':. 
“IVIiat motive could fliey liavc had? Certainlj- not 
to recover my prnmi-ssory note, since tlicy believed me 
to he the heir to immenae weath; — and aa they no 
doubt fancied that their conne.xion with me would 
place ample resources at their command, they were 
not likely to peril their livea by killing the man for 
the sake of the money which he might havo had in 
the hou'c. Be.side.s, when 1 .••■aw them on tho follow- 
ing morning, there was no confusion — nothing on their 
part to denote that they had .so recently committed a 
horrible crime ; and, de])raved — wicked — nnscrupiilous 
ns they evidently arc, I cannot bring mj'selfto ima- 
gine that they could meet me u'ith calin and unrullled 
countenances, only a few hours after having nccom- ! 
Iilished a midnight murder.” 

" Let us hope that they arc indeed innocent,” .said 
Mr. Hatfield solemnly. “ And now 1 will explain to 
you tlio maimer in nhich I propose to de.al with this 
Pordita." 

The interest and attention of Charles redoubled, if 
possjldo, as his father uttered thc'C words. 

“Thank hc.ivcn,” continued Mr. II.attield,“I posre.ss 
wc.alth i and by means of gold, every thing can be 
nreom[i!i.slud with such mercenary ailventuresscs as 
tliew. I’enhta .shall receive a hand'ome sum of re.ady 
money, and a fuit.iblo income .allowed her so long ns 
she shall coiisenl to dwell upon the continent, take 
any other name than that which you have unfortu- 
nately given her, and never more molest you.” 

But sc.arcely had Mr. ilatfo ld uttered the-'C words, — 
and before his sou hud time to offer a single comment 
upon the propus d plan to be adopted —the door 
opened, and I’crdita entered the rmun. 


CTIAPTEU CLII. 

THi; r.sTiir.r., tiii: mi.v, .snd tih; son’/S wii n. 

Titn rn.agnificent creature whom Mr. llatfleUl now 
beheld for the first time, had pcrlinps never shone to 
greater adv.inlnge than on tlicpre'cnt occasion. 

Slic was ntiinlutely dazzling — radiant — supcnially 
grand, in all tlie glory of her qiucn-Iikc b'-anty. 

A I'roncli cambric wrapper, worked, and trimmed 
with costly lace, enveloped her form — fitting loosely, 
yet defining all the rich contnur.s of her voluptuous 
shape; — and, though — having ri-cn liurrii dly nlmo-.l 
immediately after awakening — .‘die had no .stny,s on. 
Iho natur.al firmnc.ss of her hu't m.aint.aincd its rounded 
proportioiia uithout any artificial .support. 

Wc have before .'.aid that her early initiation in a 
career of wanlonne^s and the licentious course svhieh 
she had imrsued in Australia, had marred nothing of 
the fir.st freshne-s c! youth in rc'pccl to her; — and 
' thus, though her wr.appcr was .so far open at the bosom 
I ns to chow that the glowing orln of snowy aeliitenc.ss 
I were unsustainod by the usual article of apparel, their 
contours were of virgin roimdnes.j. 

' Her dark brown hair had heeii hastily gathered up 
I in too ma.s3ivc bauds, sillecn and glossy, and .sen-ing 
as a frame to .set oif tbo liciglit and width of the fine 
I forehead, avhich rose above brows arching majestically, 

] and almost meeting between the temples. 

I Her cheeks arcrc slightly flushed with n cnrnaliou 


hue ; — her large grey eyes shone brilliantly, and ap- 
peared to give a halo of light tohcravhole countenance; 
• — her moist red lips, parted avith a .smile of happiness 
and .satisfaction, revc.alc'l tho teeth so perfectly rcgukai 
ami of .such pearls' avhilcncss; — and her neck arslicd 
protidl}' and with swan-like grace. 

One arm hung negligently, but slightly rounded, by 
her cldc; the other, thrown across her form just above 
the waist, kept tho folds of the wrapper together: — and 
from beneath the skirt of that cleg, ant, tasteful gar- 
ment, of nhnost gauzy lightness and transparency, 
peeped fortli tbo bc.antirully-modellod .ankles in tlie'ir 
ilcsh-colourcd silk stockings, and the ebarming feet in 
Ihcir embroidered slippers of pale blue satin. 

Thougli, as we have before stated, she av.a.s not above 
the middle height, yet there was something truly regal 
and comm.anding in her deportment- something more 
than graceful and Ic's than imperious in her carriage, 
and, altogether, she appeared a being to arhom it would 
not be idolatrous to kneel. 

On the contrary,— prejudiced and naturally inve- 
terate as he was against her, ofr. Hatfield coiild avell 
comprehend, even at tho firs glance avhich he tlireav 
upon her, how a young man of enthusiastic disposition 
and keen sensibility niiglit loan that enchanting crea- 
ture avith a devotion amounting to a avorship. 

The ap.artmcnt avna large and he.autifully furni.shed,— 
tho imc.arpctted floor of oak avas polished almost to 
mirror-like hrightnc.ss, — a-ast looking-gl.asse.s, set in 
splendid frames, avero suspended to tlie avails,- a mas- 
sia’c or-mohi lime-piece and handsome porcelain v.ascs 
filled with flowers freshly gathered that morning, stood 
on the mantel,— and through the casements, avliicli 
rc.sched from the ceiling to tho floor, and avhich were 
only parti.ally .■•Imded by muslin curtains, flowed the 
gorgeous lustre Of the cloudless .sun, .so that the room 
•■.'emed filkd avith a tr.iiisparciit ami imji.dpablo Int* 
of gold-du't. 

'I'hui the whole a'poet o( that largo and lofty apart- 
ment wa-. magnificent and rich, hrijchl ami joyous ;— 
and, had the minds of the father and son at the iii'lant 
been in a dilforent mofid, they would liaa’c felt thrilled 
avith admiration and delight at the pre.seneo of the 
magnificent creature avho now entered .an atmosphere 
.so congenially glmioiis and simny. 

It seemed ns if tho beauteous being herselfwere sur- 
r-imul.'d with a golden halo, — as if the perfiimo of tho 
freshly g.atliercd llower.s avero the delieiom fr.agr.aiico 
of her hrc.ath, — as if the delicate fed and nnklc.s bore 
her glancingly along n poli-lied mrf.ice which sho 
.scarcely appi'.ared to touch ; aviiile the immense mirrors 
multiplied the voluptuous form, as though other and 
kindred liouris avere moving about in attendance on 
their queen. 

The vfl'idgence of theavnrm .sun played on her shining 
hair, as if a glory sate on that c.xquisitely shaped 
he.ad, — gna-c additional brightness to the eyes that 
flashed avith tlic natural fire of joy, — and rendered the 
fine and rmiltlei.s countenance radiant and dazzling in 
its surpassing beauty. 

IVero that a room in a pai.itial dwelling, — avere it an 
empress making her appearance, —ami avero the'two 
men courticr.s awaiting Iier presence, the effect could 
not have been more grand — more striking, — and tlm 
coiirlior.s would ha\'c fallen on their knees in mute 
ador.ation of a being that seemed almost divine 1 

Blit, al.as ! cirseumstanccs marred all those fine cfi'ccta 
avliicU the transcendant charms of a loa'cly woman 
might haa-o produced (—for tho soul of this avomnn 
corresponded not avitli her captivating exterior,— it 
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■\va 9 dark and tiueous — inspiring Horrible thonglits, 
and suggesting ideas of a nature so sinister, sombre, and 
gloomy, as to throw into the shade all the glory of the 
outward loveliness. 

But, unsuspicious of the storm which was about to 
explode against her, Perdita entered that room ; — and 
the influence of a night of love and voluptuousness 
and of clysiau dreams lingered upon her countenance 
in the smile that it wore.. 

She had slept for nearly an hour after Charles Hat- 
field had risen so noiselessly from her side in the 
nupti.al couch ; — and when she at length awoke, she 
imagined that her young husband had been unwilling 
to disturb her when ho himself arose. Nevertheless, 
she determined to seek him ere she passed through the 
routine of the toilette and hastily fastening up her 
hair, and assuming a slight apparel, sha had proceeded 
to the sitting-room where she supposed him to be. 

And there indeed he was: but not alone! 

Still, when Perdita, on first entering the apartment, 
beheld another peritm with him wliom she sought, 
she had no suspieion of the real truth, but imagined it 
must ho some friend who had found out her husband’s 
residence in Paris and had perhaps called to congra- 
tulate him on his bridal. I 


Thus was it that her countenance wore that deli- 
cious expression of pleasure and satisfaction, ae sho 
advanced towards Charles and that other ; — and it 
was not until sho was within a few paces of them, that 
sho obsen'cd tho foreboding looks which they cast 
upon her — even tlie aversion and tho hate with which 
they both regarded her 1 

Then she stopped suddenly short, her countenance 
undergoing an immediate change — the smile disap- 
pearing, and giving place to an expression of proud 
defiance and haughty contempt ; though she was still 
unconscious of the nature of the storm that sho saw 
lowering so ominously. 

" Charles, who is this person ? ” sho demanded, in- 
dicating Mr. Hatfield with a movement of the head, 
accompanied by a slight inflection of tho whole form 
— a gesture which would have become a queen. 

“My father,” answered the young man quietly 
and he turned away towards tlio mantel -piece. 

For an instant Perdita seemed shocked by this an- 
nouncement hut in the ne.xt moment, as the thought 
swept across her brain that it was impossible for Mr- 
Hatficld to know aught seriously detrimental to her 
character, she crossed the room in a majestiemannor, 
and, laying her long taper fingers gently upon her 
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husband's arm, said, “ Is it posable that tl.o remon- ' vou v.ill .-iv- 
Btranccfl of yonr father should have induced you to ' 
repent of this alliance, — yen, who Iiavc j 


o me an equal sharo of your attention, 
Slid Perdita, who, during Iier Imsband^s address 

»nd cboriah .no in spite of parenta andXTcavSd ' 


t-eside?" 

“ When n in.m discovers (liat lie lias falcon a reptile 
to his bosom,” said Charles, the ivords liissin/j f broiigl: 
his almost set teeth, “ lio flings it ntvay fiom bint 
IIo on^ht to crn.b it bcncalli liis heel!” 

The last scntciiec ivas added after a moment's pause, 
and ere rerdita. ivlio Mas astounded at tlie tone, and 
manner, and ivorda of her husband, liad regained tlie 
power of utterance so ns to enable her lips to shape a 
comment or a reply. 

“Is it to mo that tlii.s insulting allusion applies?” 
sho demanded at length — licr coimlenanre becoming 
asliy pale, and her lips quivering with the rage wliich 
she stil! souglit to subdue 

“ It is to YOU that J aJdres.sed.mys,df,” i*xrlailiieil 
Charles, now tnrning round and eonfronling the 
rvoman 1x110111 ho had lately loved with such mad 
ness, and ivhom Iio now* loathed with such savagi 
aversion. "Vile— polluted— wanton thing,” he cried 
unabashed— uiHlismayed by the lightning glances 
that flashed from her wildly dilating orbs: “tin 
mask Is torn from your f.aeu as the film from my 
eyes — and I am no longer your dupe, tbougb, nlue ! 

I am perhaps still your victim ! 1 know ail— all 

every thing,— the <lepia\Uy of your past life— tlio 
hypocrisy of yotir present conrso :— all— all Is now 
rovealed to me. Your evil fame lias followed you 
from beyond tlio fcas;— it overtook you on the 
Marino I’arado at Dot er;— and it now attaches it 
Self for ever to your steps, in tlie cajdtal of Tiance 
Ob! iny God — bow cruelly, liow miserably have 1 
been (lecedved !” 

And tlie young man daited a glance of rarag 
liatied upon the woman wlio, pato and motionless 
.■'S a maiide statue, seemed petrili/sl by the crushing 
tiuibs that fell upon her eais. 

Meantimo Mr. IlatlKld stood aloof, wiib folded 
arms- listening to the words that bis son nddressed 
to I'eiditn, and marking their efTect. 

“ That you wore born in Mewgate — of a woman 
condemned to death for felony, and then reprieved, 
— this was no f.iult of your’s," contiinied Charles, 
in a slow and measured tone — for ho Sought as 
much ns possible to pieveiil a violent outburst of 
the rage that boiled wiiliiu liim: — "that the mystic 
name of /Vr./ita, or ‘ The Cost One*,’ should jiave 
proved prophetic of yonr after life, you also could 
not liclp: — and that, amongst the felonry of New 
8 outh M'alcs, you Ehould have Iwronie polluted — 
contaminated — and indeed /e.*t, was perhaps a fate 
for wliicli yon aro ratlier to he pitied than blamed. 
Unt liero all sympathy ceases for you ! AVlierefore, 
on your arrival In lingiand, did you seek me out to 
heroine your victim ( — wherefore did your wretclied 
mother dog my footsteps — accost me — ensnaro me 
into a discourse to wliicb she iiiip.arted a mysteri- 
ous interest — and then lead me into your preseiiccf 
M'liy did you open the battery of all yonr nierotri- 
cious charms upon me? — why cast your spells 
aouriid me — wcaii my anVetions from an estimable 
young lady who is wiiilo ns snow compared with 
the blackness of voiir soul — and lead me on until 
tho crowning act of ruin was nccompli.shed yfcster- 
dnyintlio Chapel of the B.'*itish Ii!mh!is!.y ?” 

“I liavo heard you with patience — and. If yon 
posbosstlio gonerosltyr of a man and an Englishman, 


tliongii her lieart was wounded in its very core. 
“It is truo that I was horn in Newgate — tliat I 
deceived you respecting the origin of my Cliristian 
name and that I csc.apcd not tho contamination 
of a fai'-oiT dime into which my sad destinies threw 
mo. But when my mother, for reasons which I 
think siio mado satisfactorily app.arcnt to von, 
Eoiiglil nil interview with yon,— and wlicii that 
circumstanco introduced us to each other, did you 
not proITcr mo yonr friendship of your own accord ? 

did you not next assure ino that this sentiment 
Iiad changed to the feeling of lovo?— did you not 
implore me, almost on your knees, to hccomo youi 
wilii at the altar — I, wiio in tho first instance had 
proposed ifinl agreed to hccomo your mistress only! 
And then you dire to .speak of our marriage as tho 
crowning art of yon ruin, — that marriage on which 
you your.'^elf fo iniploriiigly — so earnestly — so 
snleimilv insisted ? " 

Oh ! yes — because I doomed you pure and vir- 
tuous !” c.xclaimed Charles, almost gnashing Ills 
teeth as tliu words of Perdita reminded him of 
all the arts which .she liad practised to ensnaro 
him — all the sophistry she had used to make licrsell 
appc.ir In his eyes every thing that she was not. 

“ M'as it to he supposed,’’ slic asked, impatiently 
and liaiiglitlly, — tlial shameless Pertida ! — " was il 
to be snppo.sed tlial I would levcal to ynu the in- 
cidents of my past life ? And yet, oven if I liad, I 
do ifirmly and sincerely hellcvo tliat you would Elill 
liavo made me vour wife!” 

■ No- 


■never, never 1 ’’ cried Charles, his voice and 
mnmiei* i-xpressing loathing, abhorrence, and indig- 
nation. “ iliit let ns not handy words tlius. I liavo 
Intelligence V liicli--Iesl and depraved ns yon are, 
amlvihlyas you liave treated me — I nevertheless 
grieve to have to convey to you,* — for I cannot, even 
lu my anger and hate, forget that you are a wo- 
man.” 

“And that intelllgenco't ” dit.tnndcd Perdit.i, 
EufTering not her countenanco nor her manner tc 
betray the deep curiosity and tho suspenso wliicli 
her husband’s words had suddenly excited within 
her bosom. 

• Tho iiitelligenco regards your mother, and ex- 
plains her mysterious disappearance at Dover,” con 
tiimid Charles, who, ns well ns his father, now in 
tensely watched the young woman’s coiintenanee. 

.Spe.ak on 1 ” she said, not a muscle of her facJ 
betraying any emotion: — and still she stood niniinu- 
ess and slntue-likc. 

Y'our mother was arrested on Euspicbm of hninc 
concorned in the murder of Mr. Percivnl, tho moncy- 
Icmler wliom you represented to me as the dis- 
counter of my promissory nolo ; ” — and, ns Cliarles 
uttered these words in slow and measured tones, ho 
maintained his eyes fixed upon ihe imlo hut un- 
changing features of liis wife. 

Then my mother has been accused of y/.t 
whereof slio is innocent,” said Perdita, in a voice 
Eo firm and resolute, yet devoid of p.wsinn, that 
her hearers felt convinced slio was practising no 
artifice now. “ It is truo that Porcival discounted 
our note : I myself received tho money — and you 
can doubtless give your father a satisfactory cxpla- 
alion relative to the expenditure of tho portion 
that is gone. If Porcival have Indeed mot his 
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I Joa.th by violent means, it Tvas not by the hands o! 
tvro TTeak VToraen that ho foil.” 

“ Tliank heaven ! tftjs crime at least cannot, then, 
be attributed to yon,” said Charles. “ There must 
be enough upon your conscience without that /” 

*' And have you nothing wherewith to reproach 
rnurself?” demanded Perdita, still maintaining 
ihat majesty of demeanour which, with her now 
’ narble-liko features, her motionless attitude, and 
aor fine form enveloped in drapery that fell in clas- 
lic.plaits and graceful folds around her, gave her 
the air of a statuo of Diana the Huntress or of Juno 
Queen of Heaven. “ Have you inflicted no injury 
upon me ? ” she asked. “ Yes — yes : and I will 
I convince you that your conduct has been far from 
I blameless in that respect. You loved mo — loved 
mo almost from the first instant that you beheld me. 
Your’s was not a tranquil — serene — and sickly sen- 
I sation : it was a fury — a wild passion — a delirium 
j — a species of iiurricano of the strongest, most fer- 
vent emotions. I was all — every thing to you : 
parents — family — friends, — Oh! you cared for none 
; of these in comparison with mo. Thoholicst ties 
I jou would have broken — the most sacred bonds you 
1 would have snapped — the most solemn .obligations 
' you would have violated, sooner than have resigned 
your hope of possessing mo I All this is truo — and 
you know it. Your love amounted to ti mad- 
! ness— a frenzy, capable of the most unheard-of 
sacrifices, and as likely to hurry you into the 
most desperate extremes. For had X provoked 
your jealousy, you would have murdered mo : had X 
lie I and abandoned you, you would have pined 
to (?eath — or committed suicide. In fine, your’s was 
j no yommon love — no ordinary affection. Foots 
' nCTer dreamt and novelists never depicted a love so 
boundless — so absorbing — ^o immense as your’s. 

! And what could result from such a love as this ? 

I The consequence was inevitable ; — and that consc- 
I quonco was that I, who had never loved before, re- 
ceived into my soul a transfusion of the spirit that 
animated you. You wero so happy in your love, 
that my imagination doubtless longed to rovel in the 
same paradise which you had created for yourself; 
— and I was taught_by you to love as profoundly and 
as well. In a word, you ensnared my heart — you 
obtained a hold upon my affections; and, as there is 
a living God above us ! I swear that when you led 
me to the altar, you loved mo not better than Iloved 
you. And this love which I experienced for you, 
would have made me a good wife— a sincere friend 
— a conscientious adviser. I should have entered 
upon a new csistoiico; and my soul would have be- 
come purified. True it is that I gave to the marriage- 
bed a body that was polluted and unchaste : but I 
gave also a heart that was wholly and solely thine; 
—and from the instant that our hands were united 
by the minister of God, it would have proved as im- 
possible for mo to have played the wanton with an- 
other as that the infant child should harbour thoughts 
of villainy and murder. Now you have learnt the 
i antccedontsof my life— and your love is suddenly 
I changed into hatred. But did you not take mo for 
I better or worse ? — did you not wed me, because you 
I loved mo? — did you not espouse mo for myself alone? 
Oh 1 you should pity mo for the past — and cherish 
mo at present and for the future : and your cou- 
teience tells you thus much oven now 1” 

1 Charles Hatfield, who had listened with deep and 
Bolomn interest, — for his soul was absolutely en- 


chained by this strange displav of natural eloquence, 
— now shook his head impatiently. 

“No i Then mark how fatal your lovo will have 
proved to me,” exclaimed Perdita, “ Yon cast mo 
off — you put mo away from you ; — and yet you can- 
not give me back the heart which you have ensnared, 
Wliercfore — wherefore did you bring to bear upon 
me the influence of your ardent love, unless you 
wero prepared to make every sacrifice unto the end 1 
I am young — I am beautiful — and I might gain a 
high and a proud position by means of marriage: 
but, no — I am chained to you — and you are intent 
upon discarding me I Now reflect well on the pro- 
bable consequences of this proceeding on your part,” 
continued Perdita, her melodious voice gathering 
energy, and a tinge of rose-bud hue appearing on 
her checks and gradually deepening into a flush,— 
while her eyes shone with a lustre that gave an al- 
most unearthly radiance to her entire countenance" 
“reflect well, I say,” she repeated, “on the probable 
consequences of the resolution which youhavo taken* 
As your wife, and dwelling with you as such should 
have clung to you — loved yo with unceasing devo- 
tion — exerted all my powers to retain your esteem. 
Nay, more — in time I should have won your good 
opinion by my actions — as I had already scoured i* 
by my words. Amongst the entire community ol 
women, there would have been none more exemplary 
than 1; — and thus your lovo would have proved a 
saving influence — valuable to society at large, and 
blessed by the Almighty Kuler whom you worship. 
But how changed are these prospects 1 You are 
prepared to discard me — to thrust mo nw.ay from 
your presence — to push mo out into the great world, 
where I must battle for myself. There I shall find 
my circumstances terribly — fearfully altered from 
what they were before your lips whispered the deli- 
cious but fatal tale of love in mine ears. For if I 
retain your name, I thereby proclaim myself a di- 
vorced wife : if I pass myself off as an unmarried 
young lady, I shall not dare to accept proposals for 
an alliance, bo it never so advantageous — because 
the fcarof a prosecution for bigamy would hang over 
my head. AYill you, then, forgive me for the past, 
and receive mo as an affectionate wife and reformed 
woman to your arms? — or will you send mo forth, 
an outcast — with ruined hopes, blighted prospectSi 
and a damaged character ? ” 

Gradually, as she approached the end of this 
speech, Perdita had suffered her voice to lose its 
energy and its firmness, and grow tender, pathetic, 
and mournful — until at the closo of her appeal, it 
became tremulously plaintive and profoundly touch- 
ing, — while her form simultaneously relaxed from 
its Btatue-like rigidity— the head slightly inclining, 
the body bending in the least degree forward, and 
the hands joining as the last words fell from her lips, 
For .an instant Charles was about to yield to the 
appeal commenced with a dignity so well assumed, 
and terminated with a tenderness so well affected; 
but, at the critical moment, Mr. Hatfield, who had 
hitherto remained a mute spectator of this extraor- 
dinary scene, stepped forward, exclaiming, “No- 
no; a compromise of such a nature is impossible 1 
Charles, the sophistry is indeed most specious — but 
the peril is likewise tremendous 1 ” 

“Yes — yes,” cried the young man, instantly ro- 
covering his presence of mind : " I told you- father, 
that she was a Circe— a Syren,- and now you have 
ample proofs of the assertion." 
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V/liilo ho was jot epcakinp, tlio appearaiico of 
Pcrdita underwent a rapid and signal change. Kho 
auddonlj seemed to throw off the air of a .suppliant, 
as if she wore discarding a mean garment that was 
unbecoming and abhorrent : lier cheeks acquired a 
deeper flush, her evc.s a more darr.ling brilliancy; — 
the blue veins in licr forehead grew luoro clearly 
trace.ablc — her nostrils dilated — her lips wreathed 
Into an expression of sovereign disdain— and her en- 
tire form appeared to expand into more majestic 
proportions. 

A moment before she had seemed a voluptuous 
beauty, in the melting softness of an appeal for par- 
don at love’s shrine; now she stood in the presence 
of the father and son,— proud— haughty — and mag- 
nificent as Juno, — and armed with authority to 
wield the lightning-shafts and the thunderbolts of 
.T ovc. 

“ Let us think of peace no more,” she exclaimed : 
” but war — terrible war, — ^\.^r to the knife 1 Cast 
mo ofT — thrust mo from you — denounce me as the 
wanton Pcrdita — proclaim me tn bo born of a felon, 
and to have first seen the lieht in Newgate, — do all 
this if you will: I shall not the less remain your 
wife, Charles — and, ns your wife, I am ennobled, — 
1 bear the proud title of IV.'coniKc.M Jlfar.-ton 
“Miserable woman,” cried Mr. Hatfield: “you 
deceive yourself — cicn ns Charles has been by liim- 

self deceived! I'or know tlialhe is illegitimate ” 

“ ’Tis false! you would <lelude — you would mls- 
lecd mo 1 ” exclaimed Pcrdita, who, in spite of the 
tone of confidence in which she uttered iheseejacu- 
lations, was painfully afTected by the revelation that 
had elicited them. 

“ It is true — too true ! " cried Charles, with a bit- 
terness that cariied conviction to the mind of 
Pcrdita. 

“Then if I cannot proclaim myself to be Vis- 
countess Marstoii,” the .said, conc.'aiing with a des- 
perate and painful effort the chock which she had 
just experienced, — "I can still have my revenge 
against you both ; — for if in;/ motln r were a felon, 
Cliarles, i/onr fatlier was the rame— if I were born 
in Newgate, the author of i/iiiir being has passed 
through the liands of the public executioner ! ” 
“I’lcnd — wretch!” ejaculated the young man, 
springing forward as if about to dash her on the 
floor and tramjdo her under foot. 

But the hand of his father .suddenly grasped Iiim 
ns in an iron vice, and held him back ; and all the 
while Pcrdita had maintained her ground — shrink- 
ing not a step, retreating not a pace. 

“Coward ! ’’ she exclaimed, in a tone of ineflable 
jontempt, as .she kept her eyes — her large, shining 
grey eyes — fixed with disdain upon him whom she 
liad lately loved so fervently and so well, 

“ fjliarles — Charles,” said Mr. Hatfield, in an im- 
idoring voice, as ho held his con firmly by both 
arms, — “merit not by your actions that infamous 
woman’s reproaches. I was prepared for what she 

dared to address to me ” 

“Ohl my dear father, this is terrible!” mur- 
mured the young mail, who felt a faintness coming 
over him, ns the word.s which Pcrdita had spoken 
concerning his parent still rang in his e.ars, and ns 
lie observed thodeadly pallor wliich had spread over 
that parent’s countenance. 

"Compose yourself, Cbarle.s,” raid Mr. Hatfield, 
conducting him to a seat : then, turning round and 
icoostlng Pcrdita, ho exclaimed, " Jiladam, let us 


treat tills most unpleasant affair as a purely busi- 
ness-matter: in short, lotus effect an arrangement 
which may bo proper and suit.ablo for both parties — 
the basis being the immediate separation of yourself 
and my ion.” 

“Yes — I have no longer any objection to offer to 
that proposal,” said Pcrdita ; “ for after his attempt 
to strike me, I despise even more than I hate him.” 

“And just now,” exclaimed the young man, 
starting from his seat, “ you declared that I po.s- 
scssed your heart. Ohl I am rejoiced that you have 
admitted your hatred towards me — because I have 
thereby received another proof of your boundless 
duplicity.” 

Pcrdita smiled scornfully — but deigned no reply. 

“Leave tbo affair in my hands, Charles,” said Mr, 
Hatfield, in an authoritative tone : then, observing 
with satisfaction that his sou returned to his seat, 
the father addressed himself once more to Pcrdita, 
who remained standing near the mantel. “Madam,” 
he continued, “you have already heard that the 
bright hopes in which your husband had indulged, 
and the golden vi.sions which he had conjured np, 
are all destroyed by tbo revelation which 1 have 
this morning made to him, — the revelation of the 
one fatal secret — his illegitimacy! Instead, then, 
of biing Vitcount ^[arnor. at present andjfar/o/ 
I.'lltvjhdm in perspective, he is still plain and simple 
Charkr Jlalf\chl — and so he Is likely to remain. By 
consequence, you, madam, are -Vr.'. llatjidd — and 
not riVfoiinftVj iVnr.'bm now, nor with any chance 
of b-coming ConiKiVj o/ Elliiuihftn. If you require 
proofs of what I am now telling you, I ran cxliibil 
them at once; — for, knowing beforehand tho nature 
of tho delusions in which my son had cradled Ifio 
fancy, and the necessity of destroying them, 1 set 
out on this journey provided with several papers of « 
importance. For instance,” continued Mr. Hatfield, 
taking forth ids pocket-book; “here is tho certi- 
ficate of my marriage with Lady Giorgiana Hatfield 
— and you may at one perceive by the date how 
impoF.sible it is that our son could have been born iu 
wedlock.” 

M'hlle thus rpeaking, Mr. Hatfield had sunk his 
voice to tho lowest audible whisper — so that Per- 
dila alone heard him: for the revelation Lc was 
making was of a most painful nature, although 
rendered imperatively necessary under the circum- 
stances. 

Perdita glanced rapidly over tho certificate, and 
bit lier lip with a vexation she could no longer con- 
ceal; — for that document cfl’ectually set at rest tbo 
question of her husband’s legitimacy or illegitimacy; 
and she indeed found that instead of gaining a noble 
titin v>y marriage, sho had formed an nlliauco with 
an fd.scuro young man who was dependant on his 
parent.s for even a morse! of bread. 

"It now remains for you to decide whether you 
choose to proclaim yourself, wherever you go, to bo 
tho wife of Mr. Cliarles Hatfield; — or whether you 
will think fit to resume your maiden name — or any 
other that may suit your purposes — and maintain, a 
btrlct fdlcnco henceforth relative to this most un- 
fortnnato alliance.” 

Tims spoke Mr. Hatfie'd; — and Pcrdita nppe.arcd 
to bo plunged in deep thought for a few minutes. 

“And what nro tho conditions you annex to those 
alternatives?” sho asked at length, fixing her oyes, 
which now shono with a subdued and sombre lustre, ■ 
in a penetrating manner upon Jlr. Hatfield’s coun- 
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Icn&DCc — as if slio would fAer« road tlio reply to her 
question even before Ids lips could frame it. 

“If you proclaim yourself my sou’s wife,” said lie, 
mcctinB her look firmly and speaking resolutely, 
“I sliall spare no expense in bringing the wliolo 
transaction before the proper tribunals in England, 
with the ultimate riew of enabling him to obtain 
a divorce; and in this case I should not allow you 
one single farthing — no, not oven to savo you from 
starvation.’’ 

“And havo you not reflected,’’ asked Perdita, in 
a tone and with a. gesture indicative of superb dis- 
dain, — “havo you not reflected that a judicial 
investigation must inevitably lay bare all the tre- 
mendous secrets connected with yourself and family? 
— for you cannot suppose, that if yon commence 
the part of a persecutor against me, I shall evince 
any forbearance towards you.' No — ^itwould bo, as 
I said just now, a terrible warfare — a warfare to 
the very death, — and in which human ingenuity 
would rack itself to discover and set in motion all 
possible me.ans of a fearful vengeance.’’ 

"I havo weighed all this,” said Mr. Hatfield, 
calmly ; “ and I havo resolved to dare exposure of 
every kind — nay, to sacrifice myself, if necessary — 
in order to save my son.” 

“And now for tlio conditions annexed to the 
second alternative?” said Perdita, maintaining a| 
rcmark.tblo coolness and self-possession, although 
in the secret recesses of her soul she harboured the 
conviction that the triumph was as yet on the other 
side, and that she must end by accepting the best 
terms she could obtain. 

"If you will sign a paper, undertaking never to 
represent yourself as my son's wife,” said Mr. Hat- 
field, — “ never to molest him in any way — never to 
return to England, but to fix your abode in somo 
continental state, — and lastly, that you will retain 
inviolably secret not only tlio fact of this most in- 
auspicious marriage,. but likewise all matters con- 
nected Witli myself and family, — if you affix your 
name to such a document,” continued Mr. Hatfield, 

“ I will immedi.atcly pay you the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds, and I will allow you five hundred 
pounds a-ycar so long as the convention shall be 
duly kept on your part.” 

“ And should you happen to die before me?” said 
Perdita, her manner now being of that cold, passion- 
less nature whicli rendered it impossible for Mr. 
Hatfield to conjecture wliat sort of an impression 
his alternatives and their conditions had made upon 
her mind: “for yon must remember,” she added, 
“that suoli an event is to be reckoned npon in tho 
common course of nature.” 

“Granted,” was tlio prompt reply. “ Jly will shall 
contain a clause enjoining and empowering my ex- 
ecutors to continue tho payment of your income, 
from a fund especially sunk for tho purpose, so long 
as your conduct shall bo in accordance with tho 
conditions stipulated.” 

“ And am I to understand that if I Icnvo your son 
unmolested, I shall remain unmolested alsol” de- 
manded Perdita. 

“ I scarcely comprehend you,” said Mr. Hatfield, 
evidently perplexed. 

“I moan,” replied Perdita, in a slow and measured 
tone, so that her words could not bo misapprehended 
nor their sense mistaken, — “I me.an that if I go 
forth into the world again as Miss Eitzhardingo, or 
Miss Fitzgerald, or nny other name I may choose to 
lake,— 'and if, receiving a suitable offer of ranrriage^ 
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I contract such an alliance, — I mean, then, to ask 
whether I may calculate upon acting thus with im- 
punity at your hands?” 

“ My God ! what interest can I havo to molest 
yon in any way i” cried Mr. Hatfield. “ Would to 
heaven that you could both of you sign a paper 
offectnaliy emancipating you from any claim on 
each other in respect to this accursed — this miser- 
able marriage.” 

“ You are now speaking with unnecessary ex- 
citement, sir, after having reproved your son for 
tho same fault — and also after having yourself pro- 
posed to discuss this matter in a purely business- 
like manner,” said Perdita, her lip curling slightly 
with an expression of scornful triumph. 

“True, madam,” observed Mr. Hatfield, wlio, 
throughout this dialogue — since his son had re- 
mained seated apart — had treated Perdita with a 
perfect though frigid courtesy : “ I was in error to 
give w.ay to any intompcranco of tone or manner- 
and I ask your pardon. You have now hoard all 
that I have to propose ” 

“And I accept the conditions,” she said. “In- 
deed, I shall bo happy for this scone to terminate as 
speedily as possible.” 

“A few minutes’ more will suffice, madam,” ob- 
sei-ved Mr. Hatfield. “ If you will liave tho kind- 
ness to provide me with writing-materials, I shall 
not bo compelled to intcudo on you mucli longer.” 

Perdita bowed slightly : and quitted tho room, — 
not in haste — but with stately demeanour and 
measured tread, as if she wore merely a consenting 
party to a business-transaction, and not a van- 
quished one on whom conditions had boon imposed, 

Tlio moment tho door closed behind her, Mr, 
Hatfield said to his son, “ That woman is indeed a 
prodigy of beauty, and a very demon at heart. 
What an angelic creature would she havo been 
wore sho as pure and virtuous as slio is lovely ! ” 

“Ahl my dear father,” returned Oliarlcs, wlio 
appeared to be completely spirit-broken and over- 
whelmed by tho terrible occurrences and revelations 
of this memorable morning, — “you can now compro- 
hend, perhaps, — at least to somo extent, — the nature 
of that infatuation wliich I exporionced in respect 
to this singular being. TIio world has never seen 
her equal for beauty and for wickedness.” 

“ The sooner you aro removed from tho sphere of 
her fatal influence, tho better,” observed Mr. Hat- 
field. “ AVhon she re-apphars, do you quit tho room, 
and hasten as much as possible your preparations to 
depart witli me.” 

“Fear not, my dear father,” responded Cliarles, 
“that I shall, of my own accord, interpose any delay. 
But the papers — she will surrender tliom ” 

“As a matter of course. You may havo observed,” 
added tho parent, “that, in spite of her haughty 
coldness, she was subdued and vanquished.” 

At this instant tho door opened, and Perdita re- 
turned, bearing lior writing-desk in her hands. 

Her countenance, though flushed, and thus pre- 
senting a striking contrast to its colourless appear- 
ance somo time before, gave no indication of tho 
nature of her feelings : impossible was it to judge 
of the emotions that might occupy her bosom, by 
that which is wont to b" denominated tho mirror of 
tho soul. 

Her stop was still miasurcd and stately, while 
her attitude, was gracefmV- and, as she advanced to- 
wards the table— passlngahrough the golden flood 
of lustre that filled tho ^om — tho waving of her 
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white drapery garo an additional charm to the 
undulating iintnro of hor motion. 

From beneath her i-ieiily fringed lid;;, while alToct- 
ing to keep her eyes half hent downward as if on 
the rose-wood desk which she carried, she darted n 
rapid glance at Mr. Hatfield — and then her look 
I dwelt tile least thing more lingtringly on her hns- 
b.and, who had risen from his seat and was leaning 
I on the mantel. 

i By n natural efieet of curiosity, — perhaps also in 
I ohedienco to a last remaining partiole of that Im- 
I nicnsc love which ho had so lately home her, — 

' Clnarlcs Hatfield likewiso glanced towards her from 
I beneath his half-closed lids, and also while ho 
I wished to appear ns if fising his gaze downward : 

I “-thus their looks met — miaroid.ably mot, — and tho 
I blood I ushed to tho countctianco of the young man, 

I ns ho felt OTcrwhclmed with shame, nnd bitterly in- 
^ dignnut with himself, for haring giron way to this 
momentary proof of we.akncss. | 

I On the other hand, a smile of triumph, — though 
faint, and perceptible only t.a her hushaiid — not to 
j his father, who saw not with eyes that Imd once 
j looked love towards her, — rui led tlie rieli red lips of 
I Pordila; nnd slie lliougiit witliin iicrself, “ Kren in 
tlio bitterness of your hate, tlio powt r of my rimrms 
rorives a spark, albeit an oraiiesceiit one, of the fires 
that woro wont to burn within your hre.astin adora- 
tion of mol” 

Ail this dumb show — tliis tntilo exprersion of the 
strangest, and yet the most natural feelings on cither 
I side, occupied but a few moments and then, ns 
I Perditn placed tlio desk upon tho table, Charles 
turned to quit tho room. 

! “ Hero are writing inaterl.als, r.lr,” she raid to Mr. 

Hatfield, not choosing to appear to iiotieo tho de- 
I parturo of tier Ini.sbaiid ; fortill tho pride of this 
extraordinary woman uns aroused ton degree whicli 
in a being of Its'er energy v.ould liave been totally 
Incompatible with llie friglilful exposure tlutt had 
been lundo of her deprauty nnd deceit. 

But the consciousness of posse.ssiiig tlic lorelines.s 
of no Angel rose .siipci lur to the hli.amu of being 
proved to bo endowed u ith tiiu pr<i(lig,ir)' of a Demon : 
tho knowledge that slie was so pre-eminently beau- 
tiful was fur her a triumph nnd a glory which, in 
her e.stimalioii, threw into the shade the cert.ainty 
j of her wnntonness nnd giiilo ; — she flattered herself 
I and fancied tliat, even were Iier trim character rc- 
I vcaled in its proper colours to all tlie world, tho 
' darkness of her soul would be alrorbed and rendered 
' Invisible by tlie traiiscendnnt brlliiaucy of Iierout- 
' ward charms. 

1 Thus, even in the prefcnce of tho Irishand to 
whom she was unmasked, nnd of tho Indignant 
' father who had unmasked her, tlic pride of her love- 
liness en.abled In r to maintain that haughty de- 
I incanour which we have explained ; — for it was not 
I Perdita wlio was llliely to melt into tc.ars — to snp- 
plicale for mercy —to acknowledge shamu or remorse 
— or to kneel to those whom she now looked upon 
os her enemus. Uiih'ss, Indeed, she had some grand 
object to nrcomplish, or some important end to 
gain ; — nnd tlicn slie could veil her prido beneath 
an assumption of all the pin [ions — all the emotions 
' — and all tlio tender feelings which she might deem 
it expedient to aflTect. ir 
, To return to tlio thrcadcif our narrative. 

! “ Hero nro writing matu.-ials, sir," sho remarked, 

. ns aha placed tlio desk uptn tho tabic ; then, draw- 
ing It cliair near, cho sceted borsclf in u oxlm and 


dignified manner, nnd with all the nppcaraiico of 
one who knew and felt that sho had Important 
busiucss in hand. 

Mr. Hatfield bowed — seated Iiirasclf likewiso— 
and proceeded to draw up a document including tho 
conditions which ho had .alrc.idy specified, and which 
tho lady Iiad agreed to. 

bile lie was writing, Perdita kept licr eyes fixed 
upon him, ns If she could tell by the movement of 
tho pen tho very words it was forming, as the h.md 
which held it travelled rapidly over tho paper. 

At loDgth tho document was finished; and Jlr. 
Hatfield presented it to Perdita for Iier pcrus.al. 
■Wliilo she was engaged in rending it, ho drew forth 
his pockot-hook, and counted tlieiice ton notes, each 
of a hundred pounds, upon tho table. 

“ I hnvu no objection to ofler to tliia deed,” said 
Perdit.’i, taking up the pen to sign it. 

“Here is tlie .unoiint promised," said Mr. H.at- 
field; ‘'aiu! I will now give you an undertaking 
ridativp to tlio payment of tlio income which I have 
promised you." 

Perdita Iiowi'd coldly; and he immediately drew 
up tlio second paper. 

“ I must now request you to give me up all tho j 
private t/oeiimeius wliicli my foil placed in xour I 
hands for .safe keeping,” observed Mr. Hatfield. ' 

" They are in tho upper part of that desk— and 
you can t.akethem," said Perdita, without tlio li'ast 
Iiesit.alion; for slio w.i.s naturally prep.ircd for tliis 
demand, nnd had no object to servo in refusing It, 

Sho tlicn signed her undertaking, whllo Mr. Hat- 
field possessed himself of the documents and looked 
them carefully over to nscert.’iiii that none were miss- 
ing. I 

Having ratlsfied himself on this head, ho gave i 
Perdita the money nnd the undertaking which he • 
hail prepared ; nnd thus terminated this strange 
hiisincss, 

“ I have now a few ob.eervntions to make," said 
Perdita; " luit they are not of .a nature to revivo 
.any iiiiplear.ani dlrcu''.''ioii. They concern matters 
eiiliroly pi rion.al to mjself. Although I have dc- j 
dared— and emphalleally declare again— that my ' 
mother is innocent of liio crime on suspicion of ' 
which you inform mo that slic lias been arrested, | 
the judicial investigation will naturally lead to a 
most unple.a>-.aiil exposure of her name. It is there- I 
foro probable that my liilcresls and views may bo 
served by .a rliaiige of m>/ iicrmc — as I sliall not of i 
course bear tliat ubicli tlie iiiarringe-cereinonT of i 
yesterday gaie to me. .Slioiild I adopt such a eoursc, 

I will acquaint you by letter aiitli tlio fact ” 

“ P.ardon me for inleiTiiptiug you, madam,” said ' 
Mr, Hatfield ; " but I sliall seel ; not to become ac- ; 
qn.ainted witli any particiil.ars tliat m.ay liere.after i 
concern you. Kvery quarli.r yon can draw upon 
me, tbrougli any banker, in any part of tlie world 
where you may b.appen to be ; and ypu arc at liberty j 
to uso any iiBiiiu you may tliink lit— save one. 1 i 
sliall know that tho draft isyour's; ami you may 
rest assured that it will he duly honomvd."' 

" Then wo have now no more- to say to each othciV^ , 
observed Pcrdit.a, rising from her ic.at, and mcchani- ' 
cally drawing the muslin wrapper around her, in 
such a manner that it displayed all the full pro- > 
portions of hor flue figure. 

Mr. Hatfield bowed a negative, — then immediately 
added, "But perhaps you will luavo no objection, 
madam, to remain hero until my son sliaU Imvo 
Hindu his preparationa for departure V " 
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"G’al certainly,” cried tlio young woman, lier 
lip curling liauglitily. " Tliint not, sir, that I shall 
coudoscond to uso any arts in ordor to win him back 
to mo ; — although well aware am I that if I choso 
to do so, I should speedily behold liim languishing 
it ray feet.” 

Scarcely were thoso words uttered, when Rosalio 
tutored the room, and addressing herself to Mr. 
ilatfiold, said, “ My master, sir, is waiting for you 
aolow.” 

Tlio abig.ail, who was evidently at a loss to com- 
prehend the nature of all that was going on, — 
ihougli she saw enough to convince her that some- 
thing very uncommon and unusual was taking place, 
—retired as soon as she had delivered this moss-ago; 
—and Mr. Hatfield, as lie glanced towards Perdita 
while bowing to take his leave, observed that her 
lountenanco had again grown marble-liko with 
sailor. 

For now that the conviction that Cliarles was really 
;ono was forced upon iier mind, a pang of regret 
■truck to lier heart, — regret to lose one — tlic\fiTst — 
wiiom sho had ever really loved ; — and for a few 
.nstants she felt as if all her affection for him had 
suddenly revived with tenfold violence. 

I But this weakness on her part was speedily dis- 
I sipated; her pride resumed its empire,— and she 

remembered likewise tliat her connexion witli him 
cad not only put her in possession of a largo sum 
if ready money, but Iiad liltowiso assured her of a 
landsomo annual income for tho remainder of her 
lays. 

Tlius, .almost before Mr. Hatfield liad reached tho 
oom-door, tlio colour had returned to her cheeks, — 
'.iid her countenance became radiant with triumph, 
-for sho murmured to licrsclf, ns she contrasted 
,or present position witli that in which sho had 
test set foot on European soil, "It is my beauty 
Iiat has done all this 1 " 


CHAPTER CLIII. 

FATHER AND SON, 

(In. Hatfield found his son waiting for him in the 
;offoo-room ; and, entering tho citadine, or one- 
torso liacknoy-coach, in which tho former had ar- 
•Ivcd, they proceeded to tho hotel at which ho had 
out up, and which was in tho Place VondCmo. 

It was now past eleven o’clock ; for tho incidents 
j •elated in the two preceding chapters, had occupied 
iwo full hours:— and, during that interval, how 
nany revelations had been made — wliat changes of 
I 'eeling effected — what new emotions engondored — 
j what bright visions destroyed I 
I Yet such is human life; — and two minutes, in- 
;tcad of two hours, arc often sufficient to hurl down 
tlio finest fabrics of happiness which tho imagina- 
tion has ever built up in the realms of fancy or tho 
i sphere of reality. 

I On arriving at tho hotel in tho Placo VendOmc, 
I tho father and son repaired to tho apartment occu- 
I pied by tho former; and Cliarles throw himself on a 
I sofa, as if exhausted and overwhelmed by the torri- 
I nle excitement ho had undergone that morning. 

I Mr. Hatfield related to him all that had passed 
I between Perdita and himself after tho young man 
' had (joitted tho room ; and Cliarles was rejoiced,— 
j if rojoicodnocould ho in tho midst of tho ctrango 


thoughts and reminiscences which crowded upon 
him, — to learn that tho family papers were secure in 
his father’s possession. 

“And thoso papers shall no longer bo a source of 
alarm and embarrassment to thoso whom they so 
deeply regard,” said Mr. Hatfield, when ho had 
brought his brief narrative to a conclusion : tlien 
ringing tho boll, he ordered tho waiter who answered 
tho summons to bring him a lighted candle. 

This command was speedily obeyed ; and when tin 
domestic had retired, Mr, Hatfield, having thrown 
all tho documonts upon tho hearth, set them alight 
While they were consuming, — thoso precious papers 
which were worth an Earldom to him, did he choose 
to avail himself of the proofs which they contained 
— botli himself and his son watched them with a 
fixed gaze, but with different emotions.’ EorCliarlos 
sighed as ho thought of the bright dreams which the 
perusal of those papers had so lately excited in hit 
imagination ; and Mr. Hatfield experienced an in 
dcscribablo relief in witnessing their destruction. 

“Now,” ho exclaimed, in a tone of triumph, “nc 
living Eonl can dispute my brother’s right to tin 
rank which ho bears and the estates whieh ho pos | 
sesses 1 Nor think, Charles,” ho .added, turning tt i 
bis son, and speaking in a calmer .and more rac.asiiroc ] 
voice, — “ think not that it costs mo a pang thus tc 
dispose of these papers. The flame has died away 
— naught save a heap of tinder remains — and 1 have 
willingly and cheerfully resigned tho power of over 
doing mischief, or being made tho instrument ol 
wrong, towards a brother to whom I o'vo so much. 
But enough of this: and now tell mo, Charles, in 
details as ample as you can bring your mind to en- 
dure, tho whole particulars of your unfortun.ato 
connoxion with these women, in ordor to convince | 
mo that nothing more remains to bo aecomplisliod 
to rid ourselves completely of them. For you must 
remember that though wo have managed to dispose 
of tho daughter, tho mother still possesses a know- 
ledge of many secrets which wo would not have 
revealed.” 

Charles immediately compiled with his father’s 
request, and narrated how Mrs. Fitzhardingo had 
accosted him in tho street, — how she had spoken 
mysteriously, nnd thereby induced him to accom- 
pany her to Suffolk Street, — liow ho had there found 
iiimsolf in tho presence of Perdita, — and how Mrs. 
Fitziiardingo on a subsequent occasion mentioned 
certain famiiy matters evincing her knowledge of 
special secrets which sho alleged to have been re- 
vealed to her by the gipsy Miranda. 

“Then it was not from your lips that sho first 
learnt tho circumstances comiocted with myself?” 
said Mr. Hatfield, interrogatively. j 

“No : sho particularly montionod the gipsy as hoi ; 
authority for all sho know and alluded to,” was tho i 
reply. | 

“But tho gipsy was unaware of the fact of my 
mother’s m.arriago with the Into Earl of Ellingham,” ' 
observed Mr. Hatfield ; “ and consequently .slio was 
ignorant of tho legitimacy of ray birth and the rights 
belonging to me thereupon.” 

“ Oh 1 how a light breaks in upon my mind ! 
exclaimed Charles. " I remember that sho was sur- 
prised when I told her tdat I was a young nobleman, 
as I did then really bmovo myself to bo ; and I ] 
likewise recollect that sAo afterwards spoke to mo | 
in 3 manner which, whileroretending a full nnd per- , 
feet acquaintance with nll.viur family affairs, led me 
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to give answers which were doubtless revelations of 
secrets to her. But all this did not strike meat the 
time : now, however, that the film has been removed 
from my eyes, I behold things in a clearer and truer 
light.” 

“ Yes — and I also can understand this matter,” 
said Mr. Hatfield, after a few moments’ deep thought 
” On their return to England, these women must 
have fallen in with Miranda : from her lips they 
heard enough to put them iu possession of secrets 
which they doubtless intended to use for the pur- 
I poso of extorting money from me through yote. 

I Then your infatuation in respect to the daughter, 
led you to speak to the mother in such a random, 
inconsiderate manner as to make her more fully 
aware of our family’s position. Thus, while affect- 
ing to know all, she drew from you those details 
which filled up the chapters that were wanting in 
the history as Miranda originally told it. Yes — this 
must bo the truth and the explanation of the whole 
affair; — and now it remains for us to hasten to 
England without delay, and, in case the old woman 
shall bo relieved from the ch.arge at present existing 
against her, purchase her secrecy and her exile in 
the same way as wo have arranged with her daugh- 
ter.” 

“But how can I face my mother?” asked Charles, 
in a tone expressive of the deepest grief: “how meet 
the Earl of Ellingham, whom I have sought to 
injure — and Lady Francos, to whom I have con- 
I ducted myself in so scandalous a manner ?” 

I “ Now you recognise the impropriety of your bc- 
I liaviour towards her 1” exclaimed Mr. Hatfield. 

' “ Oh ! I am rejoiced to perceive that your heart is 
open to impressions of such a saving nature 1” 

“ The incidents of this day have made mo an 
altered man,” said Charles, emphatically, 

'‘Then am T almost happy that they have oc- 
curred!" cried his father. “The teachings have 
been bitter — bitter indeed, ray poor boy; but the 
results may constitute an ample recompense alike 
to yourself and your parents. TFc have recovered 
a son — j/oit have acquired an experience ton thou- 
sand times more valuable than the best precepts 
over inculcated by mortal tongue.” 

“Ohl this is true — most true, father!” exclaimed 
Charles. “ But you have not answered tho questions 
— tho p.ainful questions — which I have put to you.” 

“ First, then, with regard to your mother,” re- 
sponded Ml', Hatfield, “you know that she will re- 
ceive you with open arms. In respect to tho Earl, 
ho must bo told all — every thing; and you may 
count upon his generosity. But it is with reference 
to Lady Frances Ellingham, who loves you — from 
whom tho causes of your flight have boon carefully 
concealed — and who cannot bo informed of your 
sad connexion with a profligato woman, — Oh! it is 
in regard to her, that I know not how to act — that 
I am bewildered — cruelly embarrassed !” 

“ Remember, my dear father,” said Charles, iu a 
tone of deep humility, “ that henceforth I shall do 
your bidding in all things. You have but to speak 
— and I obey.” 

“Think not, my dear son,” aD>:-„ered Mr. Hat- 
field, “that I shall claim of you a dcferenco in- 
compatible with your agf and soci.al position — or 
that I shall attempt to ?j.orciso an authority that 
may seem to have borrmved any taint of severity 
from the experience of tie past. No: but I shall 
counsel and advise you a friend — and in your best 
•ntorest nhall I ever spe^k. On our arrival in Lon- 


don, wo will not return immediately to Pall Mall* 
but we will repair to an hotel, whence I will seni 
privately for tho Earl ; and his advice will assist mo 
iu respect to tho course to be observed towards his 
amiable daughler. And now, Charles do you feel 
yourself capable of commencing at once our journey 

homeward ? — or aro yon too much exhausted ” 

“No — no; let us depart from Paris without 
delay!” exclaimed tho young man. “I have no 
longer any object in remaining here.” 

Mr. Hatfield rang the bell ; and a waiter made 
Lis appearance. 

“ A chaise-and-four as speedily as possible,” was 
the laconic command given ; “and you must have our 
passports backed for Boulogne or Calais.” 

Tho domestic bowed and withdrew. 

Two hours afterwards the father and son were 
seated together !n tho chaise, which was rolling 
rapidly along the road to Saint Denis. 

“ I will now give you some account of tho adven- 
tures which I experienced in pursuit of you,” said 
Mr. Hatfield, who felt that tho silence previously 
existing between himself and Charles was growing 
painful: for they had not uttered a word from tho 
moment they entered tho vehicle until Mr. Hatfield 
now spoke — an interval of nearly half-an-hour. 

“ I shall bo pleased to hear them.” observed tho 
young man, anxious to divert his thoughts from tho 
painful topics that were naturally occupying them: 
“for I must confess that I am at a loss to conjeo- 
turo how you happened to fall in with tho officers 
at Dover, and how you were enabled to trace mo to 
tho hotel whore you this morning found mo.” 

“ Tho explanation of all this is readily given,” 
said Mr. Hatfield ; and as tho chaise was rolliiig 
along tho unpaved part of tho road, there was no 
effort necessary to make his voice audible. “ I shall 
commence with tho incidents of tho morning on 
which yon quitted London in company with tho two 
females whoso pernicious influence has worked so 
much mischief. You remember that a most painful 
interview took place between yourself and mo in 
tho library, and that you burst away— perhaps just 
at tho moment when explanations might have arisen 
to convince you of tho futility of your ambitious 
hopes and golden visions in respect to birth and 
title. Shortly after you thus left me, tho Earl 
entered tho room ; and a conversation which took 
place, led to tho mention of tho secret papers. Ho 
sought for them in tho recess to which ho had con- 
signed them — and tlicy were gone. At tho same 
moment I obtained tho conviction that tho Annual 
Reghtcr for a certain year, and containing a certain 
dreadful narrative, had boon lately read. Then a 
light broke in upon tho Earl and myself; and wo 
penetrated tho motives of tho strange conduct you 
had recently observed towards your parents. At 
this juncture, Mr. .Clarence Villiers made his ap- 
pearance; and, on consulting him, wo learnt to our 
dismay that tho women who passed under tho name 
of Fitzhardingo were his aunt and cousin, — Mrs. 
Blingsby, who was transported years ago fory^ar- 
gery — and Perdita, her illegitimate child, born in 
Newgate, a few weeks previous to her departure. 
You may conceive tho anguish which wo endured 
when wo found that you had become connected 
with such women ; and Villiers hastened to Suffolk 
Street to obtain an interview with you.” 

"Would to God that ho had succooded in finding 
mo — that ray departure with those wretches had 
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been onij delayed a few minutes !" cried Cliarlos, 
still 0 prey to tlie most harrowing feelings, 

“Alan I you had already fled,” continued Mi-. Hat- 
field ; “ and when Villiers returned to communicate 
this fact, an inatantaueous pursuit was resolved 
upon. Ciarenco took one road — the Earl another — 
mid I chose the road to Dover. I was mounted on 
a good horse, and must liavo inevitably overtaken 
you before you had proceeded many miles, when, on 
turning an angle of the road, I suddenly encountered 
a light chaise-cart that was turning the corner at a 
furious rate. The shock was violent; and I was 
linrled from my horse with such force that I was 
stunned by the fall. When I recovered my sonsea 
I was lying on a bed at a small road-sldo tavern ; 
and a candle was burning in the room. It was night: 
hours had elapsed since the accident which bad oc- ; 
curred; and during that long . interval I had re- 
mained senseless — unconscious of all that was pass- 
ing. A surgeon had boon sent for from Greenwich, 
near which place the accident occurred ; and lie wa.s 
an ignorant quack who had adopted no eftcctivo 
measures to recover me. But nature had at length 
assorted her empire in that whore medical misma- 
nagement had nocossarily failed to produce any good 


result; and I rooovorod my powers of thought- 
only to exporionco tho bitterest anguish at the delay 
that had taken place. Ill and suffering as I was, I 
endeavoured to rise, with tho determination of pur- 
suing my journey ; but this was impossible. For in 
tho first place I was too much exhausted to leave 
the couch on which I was thus helplessly stretched; 
and, secondly, I learnt, to my increased annoyance, 
that my horse was injured in a serious manner. To 
bo brief, I resigned myself to tho necessity ofat least 
remaining a few hours longer in that place ; and a 
deep sleep came over me. In the morning I awoke, 
much refreshed, though still suffering from tho pain 
of tho severe contusions that I had received. All ' 
hope of continuing my journey on horseback was 
destroyed ; and I accordingly procured a post- 
chaise in which I hastened on to Dover. There I 
arrived in tho afternoon ; and by accident I put up 
at tho same hotel where you and your female com- 
panions had stopped. On inquiring I heard that 
your.self and tho young lady had departed for Calais 
in the morning, and that tho old one had been ar 
I rested on her way to lhe'|toort, in consequence of a 
I coraraurfication received electric telegraph from 
Iioudon. No steam to3.so V.’is to leave for France 
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until the following day ; and I was therefore cora- 
nelled to wait patiently at the hotel. Patiently, in- 
deed ! No — tAat was impossible; — for all these de- 
lays were maddening, under thecirc.urastanccs. But 
I will not dwell at unnecessary length on any por- 
tion of my narrative — much less upon the nature of 
the feelings which I experienced at that time. In 
the evening I dined in the cofl’ee-rooiu — if the mere 
mockery of sitting down to table and eating no- 
thing can be called dining ; and, while I was thus 
seated at a repast which I did not touch, I w,as sud- 
denly interested in a conversation which was taking 
place between two officers who were discussing a 
bottle of wine at an adjacent table.” 

" Oh ! I ought to have perceived that there was 
Eoinothing mysterious and wrong in that adventure 
upon the Marino Parade ! ” cried Charles, litcr.ally 
B.avago with himself at his blindness and folly. “But 
I was so completely infatuated by that artful, de- 
signing creature ” 

“ I must implore you to compose yourself,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Hatfield, in an earnest but kind tone t 
“ for if I am now rolatiiig to you all that occurred to 
mo, it is only that you may become acquainted with 
every thing, and have nothing loft behind as a cause 
for future excitement. Tlioreforo I will bo explicit 
with you respecting the substance of the conversa- 
tion wliich was passing between those officers 
In the manner I have described. Indeed, you may 
conceive my astonishment when I overheard one of 
them mention the name of Perdita; for that is byno 
means a common one — and perhaps this woman is ' 
tho only being on the face of the earth who bears it. 

I accordingly listened— .and In a short time the 
whole adventure which had taken pi, ace on the 
Parade the evening before, became known to mo. 
Then I addressed myself to tho two officer.s, stating 
that I had overheard their remarks, apologising for 
my rudeness in listening, but excusing myself on 
tho ground that tho young gentleman whom thev had 
seen with Perdita was nearly allied to mo, and" that 
I was, in fact, in pursuit of him. Tlioy assured me 
that no apology was necessary ; and I joined them 
in conversation. Then was it that I learnt a dread- 
ful tale of female depravity; for it appears that 
Perdita became indeed tho ‘ Lost One ’ at a very 
early ago, and that her favours were distributed in 
Sydney to any good-looking young man who might 
happen to please her fancy,” 

“ Vile— detested Perdita I ” ejaculated Charles, 
almost gnashing his teeth with rage. 

Ves you must know her ch.aracter fully, my 
poor boy,” said Mr. Hatfield ; “ for fear that she 
should over again endeavour to exorcise her syren 
influence upon you.” 

Oh, such an attempt would bo utter tnadness on 
her parti ” cried Charles, now speaking with every 
symptom of tho deepest indignation and even loath- 
ing. “But what more said tho officers whom you 
thus singularly encountered ? ” 

“It appears,” continued Mr. Hatfield, "that 
Perdita was not thoroughly depraved in tho sense 
in which wo allude to an unfortunate woman who 
plies her iiideous trade for bread. No— she b.artered 
not her charms for gold. Indeed, though very poor, 
she would scarcely over receive any recompense 
from her favourites — up ess delicately conveyed in 
the form of presents. ,3ut money she never took : 
her pride revolted at tJijj, — and it was purely through 
the wantonness of hr - disposition and tho burning 
ardour of her tempeEiraent that she plunged head- 
long into a career licentiousness.” 


“ And I to have fallen tho victim to such a pol 
luted wretch I” exclaimed tho young man. 

“ At Sydney,” continued Mr. Hatfield, “ she was 
looked upon as a species of prodigy. Endowed 
with an intellect ns powerful as her beauty was 
great, and possessing extraordinary natural abili- 
ties, she listened with eagerness to tho conversation 
of those officers and other gentlemen who became 
her ffivouritos, and treasured up all tho information 
she could thus acquire. She was also fond of read- 
ing the newspapers sent from England, and all . 
works treating of tho mothev-country and the 
principal nations of Europe; and thus she gleaned 
a vast amount of miscellaneous knowledge, fitting 
her to become a woman of tho world. IVith sin- 
gular fticility, too, she studied and appropriated 
the gentility of gait, demeiinour, and manners which 
she observed in her superiors ; and tho very 
bearing of tho ladies in Sydney, ns they walked 
abroad, was noticed and adopted by her. Thus 
even in her poverty, to which she clung rather than 
surrender up her independence by becoming a wife 
or a kept mistress — for she might have been either 
— even in her poverty, I say, there was an air of 
lofty pride and calm hauteur about her, which 
would have led a stranger to fancy that she had 
sprung from an aristocratic stock, whoso family 
fortunes had decayed. Moreover, her spirit was 
indomitable and fiery ; and she knew full well how 
to avenge an insult. Did sho receive overtures 
from any one who was displeasing to her, she would 
reject them with scorn ; and, if possible, sho would 
punish tho adventurous suitor, in one way or 
another, for his insolence in addressing her. It was 
her delight at times to throw around herself— her 
deeds-rher words — and even lier entire character, 
a veil of mystery, .and to afleot an oceentricity of 
habits and a singuharity of manner which made 
many ignorant and credulous people imagine that 
sho was a being of no common order. Amongst 
those who might be properly styled her equals, sho 
was reserved, cold, and distant; and oven to those 
whom, in tho same sense, wo may denominate her 
superiors, sho demeaned herself condescendingly, as 
if conferring a favour on them by her presence. 
In her amours, she maintained this singular pride, 
as if sho were a Catherine of Russia, Inviting her 
lovers to her arras, but never yielding to an invita- 
tion that might come from them. In a word, this 
Perdita was looked upon ns tho most remarkable, 
and at tho same time tho most unintelligible 
— tho most incomprehensible character at Sydney; 
and oven the most respectable persons were anxious 
to have her pointed out to them, when they walked 

abroad. Endowed with such a splendid intellect 

possessed of such rare and almost superhuman love- 
liness — robing herself, as it were, in mystery and 

evincing so proud a spirit, as well as such an apti- 
tude for tho self-appropriation of the refinements 
and the etiquette of genteel brooding, — it c.mnot be 
wondered at if Perdita should have been regarded 
in no common light by tho inhabitants of the penal 
settlement. But from all I have now told fyou 
Charles, it is easy for you to comprehend how dan- 
gerous is tho character of such a woman— how com- 
pletely sho must bo tho mistress of every art in the 
school of hypocrisy, guile, and deceit ; and if I have 

been thus elaborate in my details respecting her 

if I have thus minutely recapitulated all that 1 
learnt from the two officers at Dover- it is simply 
to place you more effeohmlly upon your guard with 
reference to that BTren ” 
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j •' I liaTC already said,” interrupted Charles, 
rpeaking with the -retemenco of sincerity and of 
deep conTiction, “ thaj uercr— never could she re- 
sume her empire over me 1 Oh ! my dear father, the 
lesson has been too terrible not to have served as a 
warning; and sooner would I seek the embrace of 
a hideous serpent, than suffer myself to bo allured 
back to tho arms of Perdita. And — oh 1” ejaculated 
the young man, a sudden reminiscence flashing to 
his mind, “I should have taken warning, days-and 
days ago; fori recollect a fearful dream which I 
had, and which I must now look upon as providen- 
tial ! Madman that I was to neglect so solemn a 
foreshadowing of tho truth!’’ 

" Compose yourself, Charles,” cried Mr. Hat- 
field; “and now let mo finish my narrative. I h.ad 
reached that point which related to my accidental 
interview with tho officers at Dover, where I was 
compelled to pass the night — a night of cruel 
and torturing suspense I Next morning, I crossed 
to Calais, and there I obtained a trace of you 
at Dessin’s hotel. Without delay I took a post- 
chaise, and hurried on in pursuit. I reached Paris 
at five last evening, and put up at tho hotel whence 
wo started just now. But I had not anytime to 
lose, for 1 felt conrinoed that you intended to marry 
Perdita. I accordingly hurried off to tho British 
Embassy, cither to know the worst, if tho worst 
were indeed already accomplished — or to take any 
measures I could to anticipate tho ceremony, in 
case it should not have been as yet performed. 
But I could not obtain any satisfactory intelligence; 
no one to whom I addressed myself was able to 
state whether certain persons whom I described 
had been married during tho day or not. I drove 
to tho dwelling of tho chaplain — hut ho h.ad gone a 
few miles into tho country. I found out tho abode 
of his clerk — but this official was likewise from 
home. Almost distracted, I sped to the Prefccturo 
of Police . to ascertain if it were possible to dis- 
cover your address in Paris, knowing that tho land- 
lords of all hotels are under tho necessity ofm.aking 
daily returns of tho names of their lodgers to tho 
proper authorities. But I found tho Prefeoturo 
closed for tho night; and I returned, exhausted 
with fatigue and disconsolate in mind, to the hotel. 
Summoning the commissionaire, I g.avo him tho 
necessary instructions to make particular inquiries 
at the Prefccturo, tho moment that establishment 
should open in the morning. This he promised to 
do, and I retired to bod — but not to rest I” 

"Oh! my dear father,” exclaimed Charles, seizing 
nis parent’s hand, and pressing it with fervour to 
liis lips, “how can you over pardon mo for off the 
uneasiness I have occasioned you ? — and if you can, 
how shall r hope to receive tho forgiveness of my 
mother, when she learns all tho sorrow you have 
endured on my account?” 

“ It is not, perhaps, necessary that your mother 
should ho made acquainted with everijihiny,^’ 
observed Mr. Hatfield, emphatically : “ but .all 
this will depend upon circumstances — csitecially 
on the results of our previous and private 
interview with Lord Ellingham. As for you 
and me, Charles, wo have already forgiven 
each other everything,” said Mr. Hatfield, 
in a solemn ^ tone. ” And now my nari*ativo 
has reached its conclusion,” ha added ; “ for 
shortly after eight o’clock this morning the com- 
missionaire came and informed me that he bad 
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discovered the hotel whore you wore residing. Tou 
know tho rest.” 

Charles sighed, but made no answer, and tho 
journey was continued for a long time in profound 
silence. 

CHAPTER CLIV. 

MnS, rXTZHARDINOE. 

• Return wo now to Mrs. Fitzhardingo, whom tho 
officers of justice had arrested at Dover, on suspi- 
cion of being concerned in the murder of Mr. Per- 
cival, tho miser. 

Tho old woman, when made acquainted with the 
cause of licr apprehension, was completely thunder- 
struck ; for, in truth, she had not even hoard until 
that moment of tho dreadful deed which had taken 
place. But the Dover constable9»who took her into 
custody, and who were in plain clothes, insisted 
upon her accompanying them to London; and, 
yielding to the imperious necessity with ns good a 
grace as possible, Mrs. Fitzhardingo cherished tho 
consolation that her innocence must inevitably be- 
come apparent when tho case should undergo a 
magisterial investigation. 

For a variety of reasons, sho made no mention of 
her daughter and Charles, who, sho doubted not, 
had embarked in safety ; neither did she volunteer 
any explanations relative to her acquaintance with 
Mr. Percival, or tho business which she had with 
him on the night when, as it appeared, tho murder 
was committed. She had already in hor life passed 
through tho ordeal of arrest — examination at a 
police-court — committal — trial — and condemnation 
— aye, and expiation also ; and she was well aware 
that unseasonable garrulity, or explanatory remarks 
inconsidora'.ely volunteered, seldom benefit oven the 
innocent person when unjustly accused. Sho ac- 
cordingly shrouded herself, or, rather, took refuge 
in a complete silence, from whicli tho officers did 
not seek to draw her, as they all proceeded toge- 
ther by railway to London. 

On their arrival in tho metropolis at a somewhat 
lato hour in tho afternoon, Mrs. Fitzhardingo was 
consigned to Clerkenwcll prison, where she passed 
tho night; and at ten o’clock on the following 
morning she was removed in a cab to Marylobone 
police-court, to undergo an examination relative to 
tho serious charge existing against her. 

Tho prisoner, who had retained counsel in her 
behalf, and made other arrangements for her do 
fence, appeared perfectly cool and collected; and 
although tho sinister expression of her countenance 
might have told somewhat iu her disfavour, in the 
estimation of common observers, yet, to tho eye of 
thp experienced magistrate, it spoke not of guilt in 
this instance. Nevertheless, that very experience 
which ho possessed taught him not to judge either 
way by outward appearances ; and he therefore 
prepared himself to give tho matter the most search- 
ing investigation. 

'The first witness examined was Mrs. Dyer , 
who_ deposed as follows : — “ I occupy a house 
adjoining that of tho deceased. At half-past 
eleven o'clock on the.-, night in question, I 
returned homo from th.\ dwelling of n friend 
in the neighbourhood. And saw deceased at 
his door, taking leave *Bf two females. Ha 
had a light iu his hand, wue of tho women, who 
seemed by her figure anA general appearance 
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to be yonng, was at tho gardon-gato ; and I could | arc all produced by the same sized boots. Tin 
not see her countenance. Tho light which the de- door-post of the back gate was cut away from th< 
ceased carried fell fully upon tho face of tho other outside. "Whoever did it must have known tht 
female; and I therefore obtained a good view of her. precise place whore tho bolt fitted into the door- 
The prisoner at the bar is tho female alluded to.” post in the inside. Tho cutting away rendered it 
Mrs. Dyer then narrated how she and her lodgers easy to force back tho bolt with tho fingers. The 
had discovered tho murder on the ensuing morning; work of cutting was performed, I should say, with 
but these details are already known to tho reader, a knife— most probably a pocket or clasp-knife. It 
The inspector of police who had the case in hand, must have taken half an hour at the least to accom- 
was next examined, and his deposition was to the plish ; and tho hand that did it must have been 
following effect:— " In consequence of tho informa- tolcnably strong. There are m'arks of footsteps, 
tion I received from Mrs. Dyer, immediately after indicated in the same manner'as those on the win- 
tho murder was discovered, I instituted certain in- dow-lcdge, up tho stairs from tho back door to tho 
quiries, and ascertained, in the^course of the morn- back parlour. The lock of tho back door so often 
ing, that an old and a young woman had taken a alluded to, was picked from tho outside.” 
cab in tho neighbourhood of tho Angel at Islington, Tho inspector’s evidence terminated hero ; and 
on tho previous night, which was tho one in ques- the counsel for Mrs. Fitzhardinge recalled Mrs. 
tion. They drove to Suffolk-stroct, Pall Mall, Dyer. 

whei-a tho young lady paid thu driver his fare from “ "Will you state, as accurately as you can, the 
a heavy and well-filled purse. Tho driver gave mo hoar when you returned home on tho night of tho 
a description of tho elder female; and that descrip- murder?” he asked. 

tion tallied with tho one already given hy Mrs. “Half-past eleven, sir,” was tho answer. 

Dyer. I thereupon repaired to Suffolk-street, and “That will do,” said tho learned gentleman, who 

learnt that the two women had taken their do- forthwith proceeded to call tho driver of tho cab 
parturo in a post-chaise, between nine and ten which Mrs. Fitzhardingo and Perdita had taken on 
o’clock that morning. This was tho morning tho night in question. “ At what hour,” ho de- 
after the murder. Previous to their departure, maudod, “did tho prisoner and tho young lady who 
they wore joined by a young gentleman who accompanied her hire your vohiclor’ 
went away with them. Ho had called on several “It was iwelve o’clock,” replied the man. “I 

occasions at tho lodgings ; and his name was ” am sure it was precisely midnight, because I had 

Hero tho magistrate interposed, and said that just loft a public-house when I was hailed by tho 
t might not bo necessary to mention this name ladies.” 

publicly, as there was nothing to Implicate tho This witness was ordered to stand down ; and 
gentleman roferrod to. landlady of the house in Suffolk-strect was 

Tho inspector accordingly proceeded thus : called next. Sho deposed that she was sitting up 
“The chaise was sent for in a great hurry, and its fo,. i,cr lodgers on tho night in question, and that 
destination was unknown to the landlady and ser- they reached homo at twenty minutes to one. Sho 
rants of tho house. FiO previous intimation of was certain as to tho correctness of her statement, 
tho intended departure of the lodgers had boon because sho looked at the clock in tho passage as 
given. They settled all their liabilUies before they gjm passed by to let tho ladies in. There was 
left. Tho prisoner at tho bar paid the rent and nothing confused in their manner. Sho attended 
other little matters owing ; but did not display any them to tho door of their bed-chamber, and did not 
largo sum of money. Having ascertained all these observe that their shoes were at all soiled with 
particulars, I sent a description of tho older female damp clay. Sho was convinced that they did not 
to tho various railways having electric telegraphs ; leave tho house again that night. Tho ladies had 
and tho prisoner at tho bar was apprehended at always appeared to have plenty of money from tho 
DovcTj in coDSQ^uCDCo of llio informution lliiis coH" Torydny tlioy entered licr dwelling! 

Teyed.” learned counsel then proceeded to address 

Upon being cross-examined by tlie learned gon- tho magistrate on behalf of Mrs. Fitzhardingo. Ho 
tlcman for tho defence, the inspector fairly and began by remarking on tho meagre nature of tho- 
impartially deposed as folloAvs : — “ Tho stako ■nitli evidence against her — tho mere fact that she and 
'which the murder was evidently perpetrated, was the young lady who was with her, and who was 
found by tho side of tlic corpse. It Avas taken from Jjcr daughter, wore tho last persons seen in tho 
a piece of unenclosed Avastc ground at tho back of company of tbo murdered man ; — and ho complained 
the house. 1 boliovo this to bo tbo fact, because I bitterly that Ins client should have been arrested — 
have discovered a hole from AvhicU a stako had j igjiQminiously brought back to London — and forced 
most likely been taken; and tho stako now pro- through tho ordeal of a public examination on such 
duced fits that hole. I also discovered marks of ^ shallow pretence. Every circumstance, adduced 
footsteps between the back door of tho house and that morning — every feature of tho evidence, tended 
tho spot Avhore tho stako had been pulled up, only to exculpate tho prisoner at tho bar. In tho 
Those marks aro of a man’s boots. Tho soil of first place, it was clear, from the testimony rocord#;^, 
some part of the waste ground is moist and damp, that tho prisoner and her daughter had quitted tho 
Thoro aro marks on tho wit*doAV*lodgo of tho back house of tho deceased at half-past olevon — had taken 
parlour, as if some ono with dirty hoots or shoos ^ cab at tho Angel at midnight — and had driven 
had clambered up and tood there. Tho shutters straight homo, reaching Suffolk-streot at twenty 
have numerous heart-li^ies in thorn, so that a per- minutes to one. Now tho distanco from the scono 
son standing up on th^^/ledgo, outsido the window, of tho murder to tho Angol would require rapid 
could BOO into tho bi^ k parlour, I discovered no ^valking for two females to accomplish in half ac 
traces of any female f jbtsteps on tho w'asto ground ; hour, and leave not an instant to accomplish tho 
neither are thoro two aoscriptions of marks. They crime before they set out, much less to cut away th< 
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door-post, ransack the deceased’s boxes, and so 
forth. From the Angel they -n-cro traced homo 
end they did not leare the house again that night! 
K'o'iv, the OTidence of the inspector of police tended 
to show icccntestibly that the murder had been 
perpetrated by a man. Ho (the learned counsel) 
•was instructed to state that Mrs. Fitzliardingo and 
her daughter had called upon Mr. Porciral for the 
purpose of obtaining the discount of a bill ; that ho 
did discount the document, and that ho left his 
cash-box open on the table during the negotiation. 
It -was presumable that some man, who probably 
knew the premises well, had clambered up against 
the back-window, had behold the cash-box and its 
contents, and, during the night, had perpetrated the 
bloody deed. The speedy departure of the prisoner, 
her daughter, and the gentleman who had been 
alluded to, on the morning following that night of 
the crime, was oocasioued by the fact that the 
young people contemplated a matrimonial alliance 
unknown to the gentleman’s parents ; and the means 
of trarolling having been procured by tho discount 
already mentioned, there was no necessity to delay 
tho departure for Paris any longer. This was the 
simple and plain explanation of tho suddenly un- 
dertaken journey and tho precipitate decampment 
from Sufiblk-streot. Put tho ladies did not act as 
if they had committed a crimo, nor their male com- 
panion as if he had been an accomplice in one; for 
they travelled by post-chaise instead of by rail, to 
Dover; and there they waited quietly until the 
steam-packet loft next morning, instead of hiring 
some small craft, as they might have done, to waft 
them across, tho same night of their arrival, to 
Calais. Again, if tho prisoner and her daughter 
liad oven entertained such a fearful idea as that of 
depriving tho miser ef his life for tho sake of his 
gold, they would have had a better opportunity of 
carrying it into execution while alone with him in 
his back parlour, than by tho roundabout manner 
suggested by the nature of tho charge against Mrs. 
Fitzliardingo. During tho short time tho two 
ladies had dwelt at tho lodgings in Suffolk-strcct 
they had not boon embarrassed for want of funds • 
nor oven when they sought tho aid of the discounter 
was their need so pressing, much less was it of that 
desperate nature which could alone prompt to such 
a dreadful altomativo as murder. Tho reason 
why tho assistance of tho deceased was sought at all, 
could bo readily explained by tho avowal that tho 
bill to bo discounted was not a security which any 
other class of money-lenders would entertain: it . 
was tho promissory note of a young gentleman i 
raising cash upon his expectations, and therefore of 
a character suiting only tho purposes of a dis- i 
counter who took an amount of interest proper- I 
tionato to tho risk which ho ran. In conclusion, < 
the learned gentleman insisted that there was not 1 
a shadow of evidence against his client, i 

Tho magistrate acquiesced in this view of tho t 
case, and discharged Mrs. Fitzliardingo forthwith, i 
She was, however, compelled to repair from tho 1 
Marylehone Police-court to tho tavern where tho i 
coroner was holding an adjourned inquest upon the s 
body ; but tho result of her examination before the c 
magistrate being communicated to tliat functionary, I 
she was not detained on his authority. A verdict s 
of “ Wilful murder against some person or persons i 
unknown” was returned, and tho old woman onco ii 
more found herself at liberty, t 


° « ®’^‘<^euce given by the inspector of poHoo at 

>, the Marylehone court, and repeated in the presence 
.. ■ of the coroner, had excited certain suspicions in the 
I, mind of Mrs. Fitzhardinge ; and tho more she 
1 pondered upon tho subject— tho more she reflected 
) upon tho occurrences at PercivaVs house on the 
i night of the murder, and the demils of tho manner 
3 in wliicli tho deed itself must have been accom- 
> plished, the more confident did she become that she 
; could name the assassin. 

Had circumstances permitted, she would h.we 
r remained in London to ferret out tlic individual 
, whom slio thus associated with tho crime : hut she 
I could not now spare tlio time ; for she was anxious 
I to proceed, witliout delay, to Paris, and join Iior 
daughter and Charles Hatfield, -ifho, she had no 
doubt, had readied tiiat capital in safety. 

Her examination at tho police-court, and iier 
attendance at tho inquest, had however consumed 
tho entire day ; and she tliorefora waited until tlio 
next raorninjv, when she departed by tho first train 
for Folkestone, at which town she arrived in time to 
embark on board a steamer for Boulogne. 

In order that wo may accurately show the precise 
time when Mrs. Fitzliardingo reached Paris, wo 
must request our readers to observe, that on the 
same day tliat Cliarles .and Perdita crossed the water 
to Calais, the old woman was borne back to London 
by the constables : on the lollowing day, while tl^y 
were journeying towards tho French capital, she 
was undergoing the examination already recorded; 

on the tliird day, when they were married at the 
Britisli Ambassador’s chapel, she was hastening to 
join thorn and it was, therefore, in tho after-part 
of «ic fourth day, being the one on which tho se- 
paration of Charles and her daughter had occurred, 
that Mis, Fitzhardinge entered Paris in the dili- 
gence, or stago-coach— thoroughly wearied out by 
the fatigue, annoyance, and cxcitomont sho had 
lately undergone. 

Tho old woman repaired to an hotel in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood qf the oifico where the coach 
stopped; and, having changed her apparel, drove 
forthwitli in a hackney vehicle to tho British Em- 
bassy: for it must be remembered that she war 
entirely ignor.vnt of every thing that had taken pine* 
in respect to her daughter and Charles since slie 
had been separated from them, and know not where 
they had put up in Paris. Indeed, she even had 
her misgivings whetlier they were in tho Frenoli 
capital at all, or whether they might not have sot 
out upon some tour immediately after their mar- 
riage ; for that tliey wero already united in raatrl- 
monial bonds, siio had no doubt. That they had 
returned to Dover to look for her, sho did not flatter 
iiorself ; inasmuch as sho had latterly seen enough 
I of Perdita’s altered disposition to be fully aware 
that all maternal authority or filial afFection wero 
matters which tho young lady was more inclined 
to treat with contempt than with serious conside- 
ration. But Mrs. Fitzhardinge was resolved not to 
bo thrust aside without an oflfort to regain tlio 
maternal authority : as for tho filial afi'ection, her 
soul — tauued, hardened, rendered rough and inac- 
cessiblo, and with allots best feelings irremcdiablv 
blunted by tho inclduts of her stormy life— her 
soul, wo say, experieniSd but a slight pang at tho 
idea of having to ronoulteo that devotedneos whioh 
it is usually a mother’s jtV delight to receive at 
tho hands of a daughter, 
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No ; the aim of this Tilo intriguing rvoman was 
morely the re-cstablishraent of her former .uscend- 
ancy OTcr her daughter, — by fair means or by foul — 
by conciliation or intimidation — by miniEtering to 
her yanity and her pride, or by working on her fears 
— by rendering herself necessary to her, or by re- 
ducing her to subjection through a course of studied 
despotism and tyranny. Her imagination pictured 
the Toluptuous and impassioned Perdita clinging 
to her young husband as to something which had 
become necessary to her very existence, and from 
tvliioh it were death to part ; and she chuckled 
within herself, as she muttered between her lips, — 
“ The girl would hayc this marriage ; and it shall be 
made in my hands a means to subdue her! For in 
her tenderest mojnents — when reading loTO in his 
eyes, and looking loro with her oivn , — when wrapt 
in Elysian dreams and visions of ineffable bliss — then 
will I steal near her, and whisper in her ear, ‘ Per- 
dita, you must yield to me in .all things; or with a 
word — a single word — will I betray you to that 
fond, confiding fool ; I will blast ail your happiness, 
and he shall cast thee away from him as a loath- 
some and polluted thing 1’ ” 

■With such agreeable musings as these did Mrs. 
Fitxhardinge while away the half-hour which the 
hackney-coach occupied in driving herfrom the hotel 
to the British Embassy. It was now five o’clock in 
thef9vening, and she fortunately found tho chap. 
Iain’s clerk in an office to whicli tho gate-porter 
directed her to proceed. From the ofllcial to whom 
she was thus referred, she learnt that Charles Hat- 
field and Perdita Fitzhardingo were united in ma- 
trimonial bonds on tho previous day ; and an in- 
spection of the register, for which she paid a small 
fee, enabled her to ascertain tho address they had 
given as their place of abode in the French capital. 

Satisfied with these results, Jfrs. Fitzhardingo 
returned to tlie vehicle, and ordered tho coachman 
to drive her to an hotel which she named, and which 
was tho one mentioned in the register. Wo should 
observe tliat the old woman spoke French with 
fluency ; and thus she had no difficulty in making 
herself understood in tho gay city of P.aris. 


CHAPTER CLV. 

THE MOTIIEIl AND DAUGHTER. 

On arriving at tho hotel indicated, Mrs. Fitz- 
nardinge alighted, and inquired of tho porter 
whether Mr. and Mrs. Hatfield were residing there. 
The man referred to a long list of names on a paper 
posted against the wall ; and, after running his 
eye down tho column, turned to tho old woman 
with the laconic, but respectfully uttered obsorva- 
tion,— » Removed to No. 9, Rue Monthabor.” 

To this new address did Mrs., Fitzhardingo re- 
pair, without pausing to ask any further question ; 
and, on her arrival at tho entrance to a house of 
handsome appearance in the street named, sho in- 
quired for Mr. and Mrs. Hatfield. 

“ Oh ! it is all right,” said the porter. “ I was 
told that if any persons called to ask for Mrs. Hat- 
field, I was to direct them to the lady who has 
taken the second floor.’* 

Mrs. Fitzhardingo was ^>raewhat surprised by 
this ambiguous answer: buj it instantly struck her 
that Charles might have Asuraed his title of Pts- 
Oouniifarston, and that th/;' name of Hatjield wonU, 


therefore, ho unknown to tho porter, had no parti 
cular instructions been left with him. At all events, 
she was in too great a hurry to remain bandying 
words with tho man ; and she accordingly hastened 
to ascend to tho second floor, which, we should 
observe by tho way, is the most fashionable in 
P.arisian houses. 

But as sho mounted tho staircase, it struck her 
that tho porter, when replying to her query, had 
made no mention of any gentleman at all, hut had 
plainly and clearly spoken of “ tho lady who has 
taken the second floor.” Tho old woman was 
puzzled— indeed, bewildered by tho mystery which 
suddenly appeared to envelope her; and a certain 
misgiving seized upon her mind, tho nature of which 
she could not precisely define. 

On gaining the marble landing of the second 
floor, she rang the bell at the door of tho suite of 
apartments on that flat, and was immediately ad- 
mitted by Rosalie into a handsomely furnished draw- 
ing-room. ^ 

“ AVhom shall I mention to mademoiselle ?” 
quired tho French lady’s-maid. 

“ Her mother,” was tho response. 

Rosalie withdrew; and Mrs. Fitzhardingo, seating 
herself upon an elegant ottoman, cast her eyes 
around the splendid reom. 

“ Perdita is well lodged, at all events,” sho mused 
inwardly. “Bat somehow or another, there is a 
mystery which I cannot comprehend. The porter 
•spoke of no gentleman— the maid was equally 
silent on that head, and alluded to her mistress as 
mademoiselle* and not as madams. AVhat can it 
mean V’ 

At this moment tho door opened, and Perdita 
made her appearance in a char.ming deshahillce; for 
sho had been assisting to arrange her effects in her 
newly-hired ready-furnished apartments. 

The meeting between the mother and daughter 
was charatcrisod by nothing cordial— much less 
affectionate: there was no embracing — not oven a 
shaking of tho hand, but only a mutual desire, 
hastily evinced on either side, to receive explana- 
tions. 

“ Whore is Charles ?” demanded Mra. Fiti:- 
hardingc. 

“ Gone,” was the laconic reply, 

“ Gone 1” ejaculated the old woman, now mani- 
festing the most profound astonishment. 

“ Yes ; gone— departed — never to return,” said 
Perdita, with some degree of bitterness : then, in 
an altered tone, and witli recovered calmness, she 
asked, “ But how have you managed respecting tho 
accusation ” 

“ Ah 1 then you have heard of that?'' interrupted 
Mrs. Fitzhardingo, with a subdued feeling of spite; 
for sho thought that her daughter took the matter 
very quietly. "I was taken back to London- 
examined at tho Marylebono Polico-court — and dis- 
charged without much difficulty. Now, in your 
turn, answer my next question— whoroforo has 
Charles loft you ?” 

“ In the first place,” said Perdita, “ tell me how 
you discovered my abode ?”— and she fixed her largo 
grey oyos in a searching manner upon the old 
woman, as if to ascertain by that look tho precise 
extent of her mother’s knowledge relative to her- 
eelf cud Charles. 


* EdUlvalent to “ Jtlss" in Endhh. 
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‘‘ 'A hut is Epiiedily explained,’' observed Mrs 
f'ltsherding’o, svlio instantly porcclrcd that licr 
I danjliter intended to roTonl to her no more than 
I she n-as actually compelled to do; and It flashed to 
1 her mind— she knew not why — that Perdita meant 
j especially to throw a veil over the fact of her mar- 
. riapo with Charles. Else, why had she not imme- 
j diately mentioned it ? — why had she not hastened 
to satisfy her that the alliance had indeed taken 
place ? But if Perdita had a motive in concealing 
that fact, then the knowledge of the secret might 
sooner or later prove serviceable to Mrs. Fitrhard- 
Ingo; and she therefore resolved to feign ignor- 
ance. All thesQ thoughts and calculations swept 
through the old woman’s, brain in a moment ; and 
ohe preserved the while the most steady composure 
of countenance. " That is speedily explained,” she 
repeated. "'I went to the Prefecture of Police, 
and learnt your address.” 

” But you know not by what name to ask for 
me,” said Pcrdit.a, still keeping her oyos fixed on 
her mother’s countenance. 

" r inquired for you by the name of Pitzhardinge,” 
answered the old woman, hazarding the falsehood ; 
“and was referred to the hotel whero you and 

Charles load put up ” 

"And on your calling there?” asked Perdita, im- 
patiently. 

“ Tlio porter laconically told me that you had re- 
moved hither,” returned the old woman. “But 
what means the .absence of Charles ? .and has he not 
married you ?” 

“ Xo,” responded Perdita, reading in her mother’s 
countenance more intently — more se.archingly than 
hitherto : “ ho has played a perfidious part, and de- 
serted mo.” 

" Tho villain !” ejaculated tho old woman, .aiTect- 
ing to give full credence to tho. denial that tho 
matrimonial alliance had taken place; while, on tho 
other hand, Perdita was completely deceived by her 
mother’s profound duplicity. 

"Tho adventures I have experienced,” said Per- 
dita, " have been numerous and oxciting. M'hen 
every thing was settled for tho ceremony to take 
place, the father of Charles suddenly appeared 
upon tho scene, and exposed mo in a cruel manner 
to his son. In fact, ^Ir. Hatfield proved himself 
to bo well acquainted with all — every thing — re- 
lating to you and mo; and he unsparingly availed 
himself of that knowledge. I retaliated — I con- 
vinced him tliat his family affairs were no secret to 
me; — and then ho again assumed the part of one 
who triumphs in defeating tho hopes of another: 
for he produced unquestionable evidence to tho fact 
that his son is illegitimate, and entirely dependent 
upon him." 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mrs. Fltzhardingo, who now 
fancied that she read tho reason which had induced 
Perdita to conceal her marriage with tho young 
man. “ Then, after all, your suitor is plain Charles 
Hatfield, and not Viscount Marston ?” 

"Such is indeed the case, mother,” returned Per- 
dita; “and-'I think you will agree with mo that I 
have had a fortunate escape.” 

“I do congratulate you on that point,” answered 
tho old woman, her dissimulation continuing im- 
penetrable. "But whero havo you obtained the 
means to hire this handsome lodging ?” 

"You cannot suppose that I allowed Mr. Hat- 
field and his son to depart without making am- 


ple provision for me!” exclaimed Perdita. "Ho- 
I displayed a too intimate acquaintance -with 
all their family affair.s to permit them tlius to aban- 
don me. Besides, the very secret of the young 
man’s illegitimacy— .a secret which the father re- 
vealed in a moment of excitement, produced by the 

discussion that took place between us that 

secret ” 

“I understand you, Perdita,” said Airs. Eitz- 
hardinge: “it was necessary to purchase your 
silence respecting a matter that involved tho good 
name and tho honour of Lady Gcorgiana Hatfield. 
AVcll, havo you made a profitable bargain for vour- 
self?” 

“A thousand pounds in ready money; and five 
hundred a-ycar for life, on condition that I return 
not to England,” was the response. * 

“ Good I” ejaculated tho old woman, her eyes 
glistening with delight. 

“And I have adopted another name, for a variety 
of reasons,” continued Perdita. " In the first place, 
having Icarnt-from that hated Air. Hatfield of your 
arrest at Dover, and tho nature of tlio charga against 
you, I feared lest tho whole tiling should be blazoned 
in tho newspapers ” 

“ AVcll, well,” interrupted her mother : " I under- 
stand ! Tho name of Fitchardingt would suit no 
longer. AVliat is tho now one?” 

"I have taken that of Mortimer .answered the 
daughter. "Laura Mortimer sounds prettily, I 
think ?” 

" Then you havo not oven retained your Chris- 
tian name ?” said the old woman, interrogatively, 

"He; for it is so uncommon, that it could not 
fail to excite uttcnllon, wherever whispered,” wao 
the reply. 

“In this case, I am to bcoorao Airs, Alortimcr!’’ 
continued tho mother. 

"Precisely so; and .as a matter of course, you 
will take up your abode with me.” 

“ You do not appear particularly unhappy at tho 
loss of tho young man whom you fell so deeply in 
love with?” observed tho old woman, whom wo 
must now denominate Airs. Alortimer. 

“That dre.am haspassed — gone by — vanished 1” re- 
turned Laui'a — for by this Christian name is Perdita 
to bo henceforth known ; and as she spoke, lier voice 
assumed a deep and even menacing tone. “Yes — that 
illusion is dissipated ; and, if circumstances permit, 
I will havo vengeance where I used to think only 
of love.” 

"To what circumstances do you allude?” de- 
manded Airs. Alortimer. 

“Can you not understand my position — .aye, and 
your own position also?” exclaimed Laura.' “At 
present wo are dependent, to a certain degree, upon 
Air, Hatfield, and must adhere to the condltionc he 
imposed upon mo : that is to say, wo must reside on 
tho continent so long as tho income allowed by him 
shall be indispensably necessary. But tho moment 
that I can carve out a now career of fortune foi 
myself, cither by a brilliant marriage, or by en- 
chaining some wealthy individual in my silken 
meshes, — the instant that I find myscif in a condi- 
dition to spurn tho aid of Mr. Hatfield’s purse, and 
can command troasnroi 'rom another quarter, — then, 
mother, then,” added L;«tra, emphatically, “will bo 
the time for vengeance 1 For, think you,” she con- 
tinued, drawing hersoh proudly up to her full 
height, while her noatits dilated and her eyes 
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flashed fire, — “think you that, if I haTO loved as a ' 
(vomnn, I will not likewise be avenged as a woman? 
Oh I yes — yes; and welcome— most welcome will 
bo that day when I shall see myself independent of 1 
the purso of Mr. Hatfield, and able to work out my 
Tcngoanco after the manner of my own heart! To 
be exposed by the father and discarded by the son — 
to have the mask torn away from my countenance 
by the former, and bo looked upon with loathing 
and abhorrence by the latter, — oh, all this is enough 
to drive me mad — mad ! And if I retained a calm 
demeanour and a stern composure of countenance 
in tho presence of those men this morning, it was 
only tho triumph of an indomi^ble pride over feel- 
ings wounded in the most sensitive point!” 

Vengeance, indeed, is a pleasing consummation,” 
said the old woman : then, after an instant’s pause, 
she added, “And I also have a' vengeance to gra- 
tify.” 

“You, mother I” ejaculated Laura, with unfeigned 
surprise. 

“ Yes. You remember the night that we called 
upon Peroival ? 'Well, you may recollect how he 
spoke of a certain visitor who Imd been with 
him ” 

“ Torrens — your husband,” observed Laura, 
quietly. 

“ Tho same. Ho was the murderer of Pei'cival,” 
added Mrs. Mortimer, her countenance assuming 
an expression so fiend-liko, that it was horrible to 
behold. 

“How know you that?” demanded Laura, sur- 
prised. 

“I am convinced of it,” returned her mother. 
“ Liston 1 On that night when wo visited the miser, 
Torrens had boon with him ; indeed, ho had departed 
from tho house only the moment before wo knocked 
at tho door. You remember that Percival said so ? 
Well — and you also recollect that Torrens was 
represented to be poor and very miserable? While 
wo wore engaged witli Percival, tho cash-box was 
produced, and its contents wor.e displayed. A man 
clambered up to the window, and looked through 
tho holes in tho shutters. Tills was proved at the 
polico-offioo. AVe departed, and tho miser was left 
alone. Tho back gate was forced open — or, rather, 
tho wood-work was out away in such a manner as 
to allow the bolt to bo shot back with tho fingers — 
and tho look was picked with .a piece of iron. All 
this was done from the outside. Then, again, the 
stake whereby tho old man was kilted was taken from 
a piece of waste ground at tho back of the house; 
and on tho damp clayey soil the marks of boots 
were discovered. Tho murder was thcreforo per- 
petrated by the man whose footsteps wore thus 
traced; and uho could that man be but Torrens? 
I have no doubt of the accuracy of my conjectures.” 

“ Tliey are reasonable, at llio least,” observed 
Laura. “ But wherefore do you trouble your head 
about Iiim, when I require your assistance here in 
a matter of importance ?” 

“ One moment, and you shall explain your views 
when I have made you acquainted with mine,” said 
Mrs. Mortimer. “ Percival was a rich man, and that 
cash-box contained a treasure in notes and gold. 
Torrens has, no doubt, concealed himself somewhere 
in London ; — a man who h^ committed such a crime 
invariably regards tho mett,opolis itself as the safest 
liiding-placc. My design f.s to ferret him out, and 
compel him by menaces L) surrender into my keep-^ 


ing the treasure which he has obtained. You and 1 
Perdita — Laura, I mean — will know how to spend 
those thousands; and it will give me pleasure — un- 
feigned pleasure,” she added, with a fearful expres- 
sion of countenance, “ to know that he has heen 
plunged back again into misery and want.” 

“Tho project is a good one, mother,” said Laura; 
“and tho money would prove most welcome. 
Possessed of a few thousands of pounds, I would at 
once act in complete independence of Mr. Hatfield. 
But wherefore this bitter vengeance against the 
man who is stiil your husband ?” 

“Because, when he was released from Newgate 
upwards of nineteen years ago, when imprisoned ■ 
there on suspicion of having murdered a certain Sir 
Henry Com tenay,” said the old woman, — “ when he 
was set free, I tell you, I still languished a prisoner 
in that horrible gaol. And he came net near me : 
he recognised me not — ho loathed and abhored me ; 
and I knew it ! You, Laura, havo felt how terrible 
it is to bo hated — shunned — forsaken by one on 
whom you have cl.aims: you are still smarting 
under the conduct of Charles Hatfield. Can you 
not, then, comprehend how I should cherish feel- 
ings of bitterness against that sneaking coward — 
that base wretch, who was a partner in my iniquity, 
and who abandoned mo to my fate, doubtless hoping 
that a halter would end my days, and for ever rid 
him of n. e.” 

“But you loved not that man, according to all 1 
havo ever heard you say upon the subject,” returned 
Laura; “whereas,” she added, in a tone of tran- 
sitory softness, “I did — yes — I did love Charles 
Hatfield.” 

“Granted the diflferonce 1” ejaculated Mrs. Mor 
timer; “ and yet, even making every possible allow- 
ance for that, there is still room enough to admit 
tho existence of my bitter hostility against Torrens. 
AVhat 1 was I not arrested tho other day — dragged 
ignominiously back to London — compelled to sloop 
in a prison, and forced to appear at the bar of 
justice, — .and .all on account of his crime! He 
reaped tho benefit — I the inconvenience, the fear, 
the exposure, and the disgrace! It is true that I 
never loved him — never even liked him; — true, also, 
that ours was a marriage of convenience — both 
suspecting, despising, and abhorring each other. 
From the very first, then, I was his enemy; and 
ever since I have cherished an undying animosity 
against him.” 

“AVell, mother, I shall not attempt to interfere 
with your vongeanco any more than you will seek 
to mar the progress of mine, Y’ou have given mo 
an explanation of your views; and it is now my 
turn to speak. This morning,” continued Laura, 

“ my hopes wore suddenly defeated, and my golden 
dreams dissipated by the appearance of Mr. Hat- 
field. At half-past eleven o’clock, I found myself 
deserted by him whom I had loved, and alone as it 
were in a strange city. I instantly made up my 
mind not to yield to sorrow or give way to grief; 
and when a woman, placed in such circumstances, 
will not permit her tender feelings to get the botto/ 
of her pride — when, in fact, she takes refuge in that 
very pride against the poignancy of sorrow — she 
necessarily conceives thoughts of vengeance. For 
the pride which becomes her defence and her shield 
in such a case, must bo vindicated. I therefore 
determined to cherish this hope of vengeance, and 
gratify that hope when the proper time shall oomet 
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But, in the interTal — and firBt of all — I must create 
ti brilliant social position for myself. On these 
matters I reflected seriously this morning, so soon 
as Charles and his father had tahen their departure. 
I’lien, to a certain extent, I made a confidant of my 
Frencli lady’s-maid, rvho has already become deeply 
attached tome, and in wliom I speedily discorored a 
spirit of intrigue and a shrowd disposition. At the 
same time, I told her notliing more tlian was ahso- 
luteiy necessary to account for tlio .abrupt de- 
pariuro of Charles and my cliango of name ; and 
even those explanations which I did giro her avero 
not entirely true. In a avord, I acted aailh caution, 
while I secured her fidelity and devotion to iny 
interests. Haring thus come to a cert.ain under- 
standing, as it avere, wo repaired to an agency- 
oflice, kept byan Englishman, and made inquiries for 
furnished apartments in a fashionable neighbour- 
hood. The agent conducted us hither: I inspected 
tho suite — approved of it — paid .a half-year's rent in 
advance — and removed into my now abode, whore 
you now find me, at about throo o’clock this aftcr- 
noon." 

“ Yon have lost no time in settling yourself thus 
far at all events,” obsorved Mrs. Mortimer. 

Ho.'?"*. — M tbteeies op London. 


“But proceed: you havo more vet to explain to 
moo” 

'Only to observe that your aid is now requiroil, 
mother, to help mo to that brilliaiit position which 
I am detorminod to roach, and tho atUainment of 
which will render ns independent for tho remainder 
of our days.” 

"My aid and assistance you slnall have, Laura— 
aye, ar i olTectnally too,” roturned tho old woman, 
uithdillicnlty concealing tho joy and triumph which 
she expel ieiiccd on finding herself thus again ap- 
pealed to ns a moans to work out a grand design : 
"but a fortnight’s delay will not prcjudico your 
scheme. You will not loso one parlielo of yonr 
bc.au ty ill th.it lime: on tho contrary, you will 
recover yonr wonted lines of health — for yonr cheeks 
are soiiicwbat pale this evening, and there is abluo- 
ish tint around your eyes. Doubtless,” she added, 
with a slightly malicious grin, “ Cliarlos Hatfield 
w.as .a husband to you in every thing save tho indis- 
soluble bonds ?” 

“ No,” replied Laura, ’Vith an cfTrontory so cool, 
so complete, that, had t \e old woman been qnes- 
tiont ’g her daugliter on'Uiispicion only, and not 
on a verified certainty,'* sho would havo been 
M 
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I satisfied with that laconic, hut emphatic ne- 
; gative. 

j “Ah! then your maudlin sentimentalism did 
' not render you altogether pliant and docile to the 
impetuous passions of that handsome young man?’’ 
she observed. 

“ Believing that we were to be married,” .answered 
Laura, “ I necessarily refrained from compromising 
myself in his estimation. But wherefore these 
questions, mother f” — and again the fine large eyes 
the young woman were fixed searchingly on Mrs. 
Mortimer's counteuanec. 

! “ I had no particular motive in putting those 

i queries,” was the response, apparently delivered off 
' hand, but in reality well weighed and measured, 
ns was every word that the artful old creature ut- 
I tered upon this occasion. " I was merely curious 
to learn whether your prudence or your naturally 
voluptuous temperament had prevailed in the strong 
1 wrestle that must have taheu pl.ace between those 
feelings, while you were travelling and dwelling 
alone with a handsome young man whom you al- 
most adored.” 

“ Not quite alone, mother," esclaimed Laura, im- 
patiently. “ Bosalle was with us.” 

“ Oh I th.e French lady’s maid, who is so shrewd 
in disposition, and who matnfests such an admir.ahle 
capaetty for intrigue !” cried the old woman, unabl« 
to resist the opportunity of bantering her daughter 
a little, in revenge for the cool Insults which she 
herself had received at the hands of that daughter 
duritig the hast few days of their sojourn in Kng- 
land. 

" M'lthcr, have yon sought me out only to revive 
a Certain bitterness of feeling which you so recently 
studied to provohe between us ?" demanded Laur.a, 
her countenance flushing with Indignation; and 
•.Then she had ceased speahing, she bit her under- 
lip with her pearly tectli. 

“ No, no : we will not dispute,” said Mrs. Mor- 
timer. “But }ou must admit that 1 warned you 
ni't to dream of marriage with that Cbaiic.s Hat- 
field; and, bad you followed my ndvie-o, and stayed 
in London, you might have retained him as a 
lover ” 

“ Let us not talk of the past,” interrupted Laura, 
with ail imperiousne-s of manner which warned her 
mother not to provoke her farther, "The present 
is assured, and we arc at least independent ; but 
the future is before us — and there is the sphere in 
which my hopes are soaring.” 

'• To return, then, to the point whence I ere now 
diverged,” resumed Mrs. Mortimer, ” I will repe.at 
iny assertion tliat one forlniglifs delay will not mar 
your plans. On the contrary, yon will obtain phy- 
sical rest after the fatigues of travelling, and mental 
composure after the excitement of recent occur- 
rences. Your charms will he eiilianced, and you 
will thereby become the more irresistible-. This 
forti.ight’s inter! al I require for my own purposes, 
us just now explained to you; and, wliatever he 
tile- result of luy scaicli after Torrens, I pledge my- 
self that, if alive and inluaUli, I will return to you 
in the evening of the fourleenlli day from the- pre— 
cent date.'' 

“Agreed!'' exclaimed L.t’-c. “You purpos.', 
therefore, to retrace your/ Way to London?” 

“Such is ray iutentia'j. A niglil’s rest will he 
Buificient to recruit my/strciigtli,” continued Mrs. 
1 Iilortimcr; "and to-rao>row morning I shall de- 
part.” / 


“Now let us tliorouglily understand each other 
and in no way act without a previous consnltatlon 
and agreement,” said Lanra. “ Y'ou arc about to 
return to the Englisli metropolis, and it may happen 
tliat yon will encounter Charles Hatfield. It is ray 
wish that yon avoid him — that you do not appear 
even to notice him ; and, for the same reasons whicli 
urge mo to give you this recommendation, I must 
request that you attempt no extortion with his 
father — tliat yon will not seek to render avail- 
.abloor profitable tlic knowledge you possess of the 
private affairs of tliat family. 'SVere you to act con- 
trary to my wislics in this respect, you would only 
mar the projects wliich I have formed to ensure 
tlic eventual gratification of my vengeance.” 

“ I have listened to you with attention,” said tho 
old woman, “ because I would not irritate you by 
interruption. Tlic counsel you have given mo was, 
liowever, quite unnecessary. My solo object in - 
visiting London is connected with Torrens; and j 
were I to hcliolJ Cliarlr-s Hatfield at a distance, I | 
siiould avoid liim ratlu-r tlian tlirow myself in his j 
way. His fatlier 1 linow not even by siglit. Be- 
sides, according to tin- tacit understanding wliicli i 
nppe.arcd to estahlisli ilvi-lf between you and me 
just now, wo aro mutually to forbear from inter- \ 
ferlng in each otlicr's speci.vl afl'airs; and on tliis , 
basis, pood feelings will permanently exist between i 
u'. On my return to I’aris, fourteen days licnce. 

1 sliail devote myself to tlie oiijcct wliicli you Iiave 
in view; and rest assured tliat, ere long, some 
wealthy, amorous, and docile nobleman — English | 
or Frencli, no matter wliicli — sliall be languishing 
at your feet.” J 

*• Yes — it is for you to find out tlic individual to I 
he encliained; nnd it will tlicn he for me toenciiaiu 
itim,” criet! Laura, lier countenance ligliting up ‘ 
witli tin- glow of anticipated trlumpli. 

Tile motlier and danpliter tiius made tlieir 
arrangeim-iits, and settled tlielr plans in an amicahlo 
fasliioii : and the former, after passing tlic r.iglit at 
tlic liandsomc lodguigs which Laura ocriipicd, set 

out in tlie morning on Iicr journey l-ack to Loudon. 

• ••«»» 

AVt- must lure pnii'e, for n ?paco, to explain ' 
tbo sentiments nnd motives that respectively in- | 
fluenced those dcsiginlng vvomcn during the lengthy 
discourse above recorded. 

We have already staled, that even before Mrs. 
Mortimer found herself in the prtsenco of her • 
daughttT, her suspicions and licr curiosity were ex- ^ 
cited by two or three mysterious though trivial in- ’ 
cidcnls that occurred; and she had not bot/n many ' 
minutes in Laura’s company, before she acquiied 
the certainty that the young woman intended to 
conceal the fart of her marriage with Chailes Hat- 
field. Mrs, Mortimer at first fancied that iliis , 
desire arose from shame on tlm part of Laura, 
wJioso pride rniglit naturally revolt from the idea ‘ 
of avowing that, in her eagerness to freure the j 
hand of n nobleman, she had only linked herself in- \ 
dissolubly to a simple commoner, of illcgitij.rto j 
birth, and entirely dependent on his father. But, ! 
as the conversation embraced ampler details, nnd 
exhibited views more positive and minute, Mrs. , 
Mortimer perceived that Laura was not influenced 1 
by wounded pride and shame only in concealing 
tlic fact of lu'T marriage; but that, as she con 
tcmplatcd onofArr matrimonial alliance, as soon as 
nn opportunity for an eligible match should present 
Itself, aho ^va5 unwilling to allow lior mother to 
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sttf.iii the kuuHlcdgo of a secret tliat would place 
her so completely in that mother’s power. 

Ami Airs. Afortlmer had accurately read the 
IhoujrhtB and motives that were uppermost in 
Laura’s mind. For, imagining from the observa- 
tions made, and tho questions put by her mother, 
that tho fact of her marriage with Charles Hatfield 
was indeed unknown to tho old woman, sho re- 
solved to cherish so important — so precious a secret. 
Well awaro of the despotic character and arbitrary 
disposition of her parent, Laura choso to place 
herself as little as possible at tho mercy of one who 
sought to rule with a rod of iron, and who was un- 
scrupulous and resolute to a degree in adopting 
any means that might establish her sway over those 
whom she aspired to controul. 

“No — no,” thought Laura within herself: “my 
secret is safe — I am well PTSured of that ; — and my 
mother Eh.all not penetrate it ! Tho lips of Rosa- 
lie, who alone could reveal it to her now, aro 
scaled by rich bribes. For such a secret in my 
mother’s keeping would reduce mo to tho condition 
of her slave! I should not daro to contr.act another ' 
marriage; because her c.vigoncos would bo backed i 
by a menace of exposure, and a prosecution for ' 
bigamy: and by means of the terrorism which sho 
would thus e.vercisc over me, X should becomo a 
mere puppet in her bauds — not daring to assert a 
will of my own !” 

On tho other hand, Mrs. Mortimer’s thoughts 
ran thus: — “Laura believes mo to bo ignorant of 
her marriage, and my dissimulation shall confirm , 
her in that belief. Yes — I will act so as to lull her j 
into complete security on this point. It would bo 
of no use to mo now to proclaim my knowledge of | 
the fact that the marriage has taken place; be- 
cause, at present, she requires my services, and will 
be civil and courteous to me of her own accord. | 
But when once I shall liavo helped her to a wealthy ; 
and titled husband, and when my aid shall no j 
longer bo required, then sho will rc-assert her sw.ay | 
and attempt to thrust me aside as a more cypher 1 
But sho shall find hcrsolf mistaken; and tho secret 
that I thus treasuro up must prove tho talisman 
to giro me despotic controul over hcrsolf, her hus- 
band, her household, — aye, and her purso ! Yes — 
ycB : sho may marry now, without any opposition 
from me. For, wlicreas in tho former case her 
marriage would indeed have reduced mo to tho 
condition of a miserable dependant, a now alliance 
will invest mo with tho power of a despot. Ah I 
daughter — daughter, you have at length over- 
reached yourself.” 

And such was indeed tho case ; for so well did 
Airs. Mortimer play her part of deep dissimulation, 
that Laura felt convinced her secret was safe, and 
that tho circumstance of her marriage was tomlly 
unsuspected. And it was us much to confirm tho 
young woman in this belief, ns for tho purpose of 
slyly bantering her, that tho mother questioned her 
as to tho point to which her connexion with Charles 
Hatfield had reached, and astutely phaced in juxt.a- 
posHion her daughter’s prudence on tho one hand, 
and voluptuousness of temperament on the other. 
Thus Laura was completely duped, while secretly 
triumphing in tho belief that it was her parontwho 
was deceived ! 

W b must, however, observe, that the two women, 
under present circumstances, felt dependent on each 
other In many and important respects; and this 


mutual necessity rendered tiitun easy to como xo 
terms and settle their affaiis upon an omicablo 
basis. 

On tlio ono band, Mrs. Mortimer relied upon her 
daughter for pecuniary supplies; and this very cir- 
cumstance prompted her to undertake the journey 
to London in the hope of finding Torrens, and ex- 
torting from him the treasure of which, as slio be- 
lieved, he had plundered Percival. The possession 
of a few thousands of pounds, added to her know- 
ledge of Laura's secret, would place her in a con- 
dition of complete independence; and that indepen- 
denco she would labour hard to acliiove for herself. 
But sho might fail — and then she would again be 
compelled to fall back on tlic resources of her 
d.aughtcr. Thus, for tho present at least, sho luas 
in a state of dependence — .and it was by no means 
certain that her visit to London would change her 
condition in this respect. 

On tho other hand, Laura was dependent on hot 
mother for aid in carrying out her ambitious views. 
Ignorant of tho French l.anguago as sho was, sho 
couM not liopo to succeed by herself alone; and, 
in intrigues which required so much delicacy of 
management, sho could not rely solely on a lady’s- 
maid. Tlie assistanee of her mother was thoreforo 
necessary; for she reflected that tho astute old 
woman who had succeeded in inducing Cliarlos 
Hatfield to accompany licr to tho lodgings in Snf- 
folk-strcct. could not fail to lead sonic uealthy and 
amorous noble witbin tho influence of her daugh 
tor’s syreii-cliarms in tho Rno Monthabor. 

AVo liave now explained the exact position in 
which tliose two designing women were placed with 
regard to each other; and we must request our 
readers to bead in mind all tho observations which 
we have just recorded, inasmuch as they afford a 
duo to tho mclivos of many transactions to bo here- 
after narrated. 

For tho history of Laura is, as it were, only juot 
commenced; and tho most startling, exciting, and 
surprising incidents of her career have yet to bo 
told. 

She was a woman of whom it may bo well said, 
“ AVo ne’er shall look upon licr like again 1 ” 

But tho delineation of such a character as this 
Perdita — or Laura, as wo are hcncefortli to call her 
— has the advantage of throwing into glorious con- 
tr.ast tho virtues, amenities, and cndc.aring qualities 
of woman gonorally, — inasmuch as sho is a grand 
and almost unique exception, proving tho rule wliich 
assorts tho cicollont qualities of lier sex. 


CHAPTER CLAM. 

TIIE IIALr-BIlOXilEItB. 

It was about five o’clock in tlio evening of tlia 
second d.ay after tho incidents just related, that tho 
Earl of ElUngliam received a note, tho address of 
which tvas written in a feigned hand, and with tho 
word “ private ” marked in tho corner. 

Tho messenger, who left it at the mansion in 
I'all-raall, had departed immediately his errand was 
discharged, and witliout wailing for any reply. 

Lord Ellingham happened to bo alone in the 
library when tho missive was placed in his hands, 
and on opening it ho recognised the writing of his 
half-brotlior; for tho address only was disguised — a 
precaution adopted in case tho letter should be 
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mon Olinsiian duty — 1 mean, the forgiveness of 
one who has offended and who is penitent. But 
yon, ray hrotlicr — %yliat generosity havo you not 
sliown towards mo,. — yes — and for years — long 
years; — and now, to crown it all, you have de- 
stroyed those evidences which would make you 
great at any moment. Oil I as the world’s .ambi- 
tion goes, and as human hearts are constituted, i/our 
generosity outvalues mine as immeasurably as the 
boundless Pacific exceeds the stagnant puddle in 
the street !” 

And, as the earl spoke those words with an en- 
thusiasm and a sincerity that came from the inmost 
recesses of his heart, ho dashed away a tear. 

Then, as if suddenly animated by the same senti- 
ment — a sentiment of mutual regard, devotion, and 
admiration, — the half-brothers grasped each other’s 
hands ; and the pressure was long and fervid — a 
profound silence reigning between them the while, — 
for, men of years and worldly experience thongh 
they wore, their souls’ emotions were deeply stirred 
and their finest fcclingl wore aroused. 

"I have not yet told you all— perhaps scarcely 
even the worst, relative to my unfortunate son,” 
said Mr. Hatfield, after a long pause. “That vile 
VTomau of whom Villiors spoke — that Perdim 
lolingsby — or Torrens — or Fitzhardingo — whichever 
her name may bo ” 

“ Ah I I understand you already,” interrupted 
(ho carl, in a tone of dorp commiseration : “ the 
artful creature has inveigled your son into a hasty 
marriage. Is it not so?” 

“ Alas ! it is too true, Arthur,” said Mr. Il.atfield ; 
r.nd he then proceeded to narrate to liis brother all 
that had occurred during his absence from London, 
—the accident near Groonwioh — tlto adventure with 
the officers at Dover — the interview with his son in 
Paris — the negotiations with Perdita — and tho 
terms which ho liad finally settled with that design- 
ing woman. 

“ Oh I that you had been one day earlier,” 
exclaimed Lord Ellingham ; “ and this odious mar- 
riage would not luavo occurred. It is lamentable 
indeed, Thomas — and the more so, in consequence 
of tho hopes that I had founded on tho attachment 
which until lately existed between Charles and my 
danglitcr.” 

“ Ah! it is that — it is that which cuts me to the 
very soul cried Mr. Hatfield, with exceeding bit- 
terness of tone and manner. 

And yet there is hope — there is hope for us 
yet 1” exclaimed tho c.arl, who, after pacing the 
r join in deep thought for a few minutes, turned sud- 
denly towards his half-brother. 

“Hope do yon say?” demanded the latter, his 
countenance brightening up — though bo could not 
as yet conjecture, much loss perceive tho source 
whence tho gleam of hope could possibly emanate. 

“ Yes — hope,” repeated tho earl emphatically, 
but sinking his voice almost to a whisper, as if ho 
wore afraid that tho very walls should hoar the 
words ho was uttering. “ Did not that woman tell 
you she should contract another marriage ” 

“She .assuredly intimated as much,” answered 
Mr, Hatfield ; “ and by her words and manner I 
liavc no doubt that the intention was uppermost in 
her mind.” 

“ And from the knowledge which wo now pos- 
t;Ms of her character,” added the earl, " wo may 
rest satisfied that she will not refuse tho first good 
offer that presents itself. Wcl!, then — on the day 


that she contracts another marriage, Charles may 
consider himself absolved from tho alliance which 
ho so unhappily formed.” 

“ Ah ! I comprehend you, my dear Arthur !’■ 
exclaimed Mr. Hatfield, his heart already feeling 
lighter. " But tho legal tie will still exist,” he 
added an instant afterwards, his voice again be- 
coming solemn and mournful. 

“ Tho law is an unnatural — a vile — and a misera- 
ble one, which would for ever exclude either that 
woman or your sou from tho portals of tho matri- 
monial temple !” said the earl, speaking with im- 
passioned emphasis, though still in a subdued tone. 
“Charles has discarded her — and she has consented 
never more to molest him. Already, then, are they 
severed in a moral point of view. But should that 
woman contract another marriage — take unto her- 
self another husband — and thereby prove that her 
severance from tho young man whom she ensnared 
and inveigled, is complete, — should she adopt tho 
initiative in that respect, it would be a despicable 
fastidiousness and a contemptible affectation on tho 
part of any one to say to Charles Hatfield, ‘ Yon 
mnst never know matrimonial happiness ; but you 
must remain in your present false position, a husband 
without a wife, for the remainder of your days /* It 
were inhuman — base — and unnatural thus to ad- 
dress your son, when once tho woman herself shall 
have ratified by her actions that compact which her 
words and her signature have already sanctioned. 
Were a father to consult mo under such circum- 
stances, and ask my advice whether ho should be- 
stow his daughter on a young man situated ns your 
son will then bo, — my counsel would bo entirely in 
the affirmative. Can you therefore suppose for a 
moment that I shall shrink from acting in accord- 
nnco'wilh tho advice I should assuredly give to an- 
other man who is likewise a father? No— nol 
If then, in the course of time, this Perdita shail 
contract a now marriage, — and if your son manifest, 
as I hope and believe ho will do, contrition for tho 
past — if his conduct bo such as to afford sure gua- 
rantees for tho future — and if his att.achraont for 
Frances should revive, as I am certain that hors, 
poor girl 1 will continue unimpaired, — under all 
these circumstances, Thomas, I should not consider 
raysc-li justified in Btnmping the unhappiness of 
that pair byrefusing my consent to their union.” 

“ Most solemnly do I assure you, Arthur,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Hatfield, “ that, as an impartial person, 
and supposing I were disinterested in tho matter, I 
should view it precisely in tho same light: but I 
should not have dared to express those sentiments 
before you, had you not boon tho first to give utter- 
ance to them.” 

“It is, after all, the mere common-sense aspect of 
tho question,” said tlio carl. “ A young man is in- 
veigled into a marriage with a woman whom he looks 
upon as an angel of purity ; and in a few hours ho 
discovers her to bo a demon of pollution. They 
separate upon positive and written conditions. The 
tribnnais would take cognizance of the affair, and 
grant a legal divorce were they appealed to : but 
a private arrangement is deemed preferable to a 
public scandal. 'Well, the woman marries again — 
and every remaining shadow of claim which she 
might still have had upon the individual whom she 
had entrapped and deluded, ceases at once. Tho 
complete snapping of the bond — the total severance 
of tlio tie, is Iter own doing. It is true that the 
law may proclaim tho first marriage to be tho only 
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legal ono : but raoialily roToUs agaiiiet sucli an 
tiinatural averment. These are my solemn con- 
rictions; — and, were I to ponder upon them for a 
hundred years, I should not tvaver one tittle in my 
belief.” 

“ There is more injustice committed by a false 
morality — more unhappiness inflicted by a ridicu- 
lous fastidiousness, than tlio world generally would 
believe,” observed Mr. Hatfield. 

•' Yes — and there is another consideration which 
weighs with me, Thomas 1” exclaimed the carl, 
turning once more, and now with a smiling conn- 
tenance, tow.ards his half-brother. “ You have 
shown so much generosity towards me — you have 
anniliilatcd documents which ninety-nine men out 
of a hundred would have prized and availed them- 
Bclvcs of — and you have c.xhibitod so much noblo 
feeling in all your actions respecting myself and our 
family honour, that I consider myself bound to 
effect the union of my daughter and your son, if 
it bo practicable. This, then, I propose — that the 
unfortunate marriage of Cliarles shall be kept a 
profound secret, and that In' shall le.avo England 
for a short time, so that active employment may 
completely and radically wean his mind from any 
lingering attachment that he may entertain for the 
polluted PerJita. 'With regard to this latter sug- 
gestion I have a project which I will presently ex- 
plain to you. nespcc.ting the maintcnanco of the 
secret of his unhappy marriage, I should re-cent- 
mend its propriety even v.’crc there no ulterior con- 
siderations of the nature already stated. For of 
what avail can it ho to distress my wife or yours — 
much less my daughter — by a revelation of tho .sad 
circumstance? In any case, Frances would not 
bo permitted to learn that secret; and I should bo 
loth indeed to afflict Lady Elliugham by tho nar- 
ration of such a history.” 

“And you may be well assured. Arthur,” ob- 
serrcil Mr. llatfield, “ that it would prove no ple.a- 
sant task for me to inform Laily (icorgiaiia that 
her son, by his mad ambition and liis fatal miscon- 
coptions, had compelled me to mako known to him 
the fact of his illegitimacy. Neither should I wish 
to distress her by unfolding to her the secret of this 
most miserable marriage.” 

“ It is fortunate that wo were so guarded with 
our wives on that morning when wo inado such 
ilarming discoveries in the library,” observed Lord 
Ellingham: “ it is a subject for solf-congratulation 
lhat wo merely intimated tho fact of Charles’s de- 
parture that day with an abandoned woman ” 

“ Yes — and it was to your prudent representa- 
tions that I yielded, when I was about to commit 
the folly of imparting every thing to my wife, — tho 
loss of tho papers — tho certainty lhat Charles had 
not only taken them, but had likewise discovered 

every thing relating to my own past life ” 

" It was scarcely my advice, Tliomas, which pre- 
vented you from making all those revelations to 

Ceorgiana,” said tho earl: “ but it was when ” 

“ Yes — I remember: it was when wo rc.solvcd to 
I depart in search of tho fugitive, that I found my wife 
was so overcomo by tho first word 1 uttero i — the 
word which told her ho was gone — that I could 
not feel it iii'ray heart to afflict her by farther reve- 
iations.” 

“ You scarcely retjuiro to bo informed th.it Villiers 
1 and myself each puitsued tho road that we i*o- 
j spoctively took, until wo .acquired tho certainly that 
no travellers of tho description given had passed 


that way; but it was late at night when I returned 
to London, and Villiers was an hour or two later 
still. tVliile v.'o are, however, conversing in this 
desultory manner,” said tho earl, “ wo forget that 
Charles is waiting for ns in another room.” 

“And you forget, my dear Arthur,” observed Mr. 
Il.itficld, “ that you have a project respecting him, 
but which you havo not as yet rcve.iled to mo.” 

“True I” ejaculated Lord Ellingham ; “and tho 
explanation can be .speedily given. Yesterday after- 
noon I received a hastily written note from tho 
Princo of Montoni, stating tho melancholy intelli- 
gence that his Illustrious fathor-in-l.iw, Alberto I., 
expired after a short illness twelve days ago. Tho 
Prince received the news yesterday morning by spe- 
cial courier ” 

“And ho is now Grand Duke of Castelcicala ?” 
exclaimed Mr. Hatfield. 

“ Yes — ho is a sovereign princo,” returned tho 
nobleman, — “and ono who will not only mako his 
people happy, but who, I venture to predict, will bo 
tho means of regenerating Italy. His Sovereign 
Highness departs to-morrow for Castelcicala ; and, 
although it be scarcely consistent with propriety to 
accost him with a request under such circum- 
stances, yet I will do so — trusting that tho explana- 
tions which I shall give, may excuse .the apparent 
importunity at tho present moment.” 

“And that request?” said Mr. Hatfield, intor- 
rogalivcly. 

“Is that the Grand Duke — for by this proud title 
must wo now denominate him — will pormit Cliarles 
to accompany him in the capacity of ono of his aide;- 
(Ic-camp. 'Vour son can speak the Italian langn.iga ' 
as fluently as his own; and his long residonc" in 
Castelcicala will havo fitted him for the sitiiatbia 
I propose to procure for him. Moreover, that as- 
piring nature — lhat ardent ambition which has 
already manifestC'l itself, will be gratified and will 
fiii'l congotii.al associations and emulative stimu- 
lants in tho career thus openeii to him. If his am- 
bition, in its first strugglings, have uiifortuiialely 
led him into error, it w.io on account of the mi ,- 
conceptioiiE to which he yielded, and tho baleful 
influence which a designing woman exercised over 
him : but, with such a glorious cxamplo before him 
as tho illustrious personage into whoso servico 1 
proposo that ho shall enter, and keeping in viow 
.such legitimate aims ns that scrvico naturally sug- 
gests, I am much deceived indeed if your son do 
not prove himself a good, an estimable, ami, per- 
haps, a great man.” 

“Your advice is as excellont ns your purpose is 
generous and kind,” exclaimed Mr. Hatfield, over- 
joyed at tho prospects thus held out. 

“ \Vc may now release Charles,” said the earl, 
“from tho suspense which ho is doubtless ondur- 
ing.” 

Jlr. Hatfield left tho room, and .shortly afterward) 
roturned, accompanied by tho young man, whoso 
I face was pale and whoso looks wore downcast, as. 
ho advanced towards tho earl. >' 

“ My dear Charles,” said tho good nobleman, em- 
bracing him, — “not a word relative to tho past! 
All is forgiven — all forgotten, as far as tliomcinoiy 
can forget.” 

Charles shed tears, while his heart was agitated 
with many conflicting emotions, — gratitude for tho 
assurance thus given to him— joy that ho was so 
completely p.ardoned — bitter regict that he flhouiii 
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r.aTo ever conteinplatod auglit prejudicial to tlio and made tools of by tlio •wealtliy/erw as we know 
interests of the generous earl — resation on account tlicm to be, — lot fh^m do honour, at least by words 
of til) facility with which ho had been led astray— to t>>0 working men of Franco who have darod to 
and shamo at the depiorablo errors he had com- expel a demon-hearted tyrant and his bravo-hire- 
mlttod. lings. 

Fut when ho heard the kind, affectionato, and The States of Italy— Bavaria— and Franco have 
re-assuring language addressed to him alike by his oil, within the last few weeks, manifested their 
father and Lord Sllingham,— when he learnt’tliat scorn and contempt for the doctrine of “ the divine 
the main particulars of his late proceedings were right of kings;” — the People in those realms have 
to be kept a solemn secret in respect to his mother, exercised the power which tlioy possess : the cause 
the countess, and Lady Francos, — and when he been righteous tbo despots have yielded and 
' was made acquainted with tbo project wliicli the hcon overthrown altogether, 

earl had suggested relative to placing him about causo is always rigliteous when tlio 

the person of the idol of his heroic worship — tho People seek to wrest from their rulers that freedom 
new Grand Luke of Castolcicala,-a genial tide of ’'“S been basely usurped, and wliich tho ty- 

' ronL-olatiou was poured into his soul; and he felt rannical oligarchy refuses to surrender by fair means 
tliat tlie future might vet teem with bright hopes millions. 

/■ T • I ■ Itls a monstrous ahnurdity and a hideous mockery 


But not a word was hroathod either by Mr. Hqt- 
fielil orLordEllingham rcspccling that other prospect 
wliicii Iiad evoked so much enlightened reasoning 
and sucli liberal sentiments from the lips ®f the 
earl : wo mean tbo probability of a marriage even- 
tually t.aking place between tlio yonng man and the 
hcauUful Lady Frances Ellingham. 

\Vi til tho proposal tliat Iio sliould enter tho Bcr- 
vloe of tlie Grand Duke, diaries was delighted; 
and tlio I'avl promised to visit Ids Sovereign High- 
ness early in tlie morning, at Markham Place, to 
proffer tlio request whicli ho had to make as the 
necessary preliminary. 

Tho nobloman, Mr. Hatfield, and Charlos now 
repaired to the mansion in Pall Mall, where the 
presence of tho two latter, espocially of the last- 
mentioned, caused feelings of joy wliioli w'C mnst 
leave tho reader to imagine. 


CHAPTER OLVir. 

POLITICAL OBSF.nVATIONS. — THE llEPAETORE OF 
CHARLES HATFIELD. 

Yi;s — it was true tliat tlie Princo of Montoni 
had become Grand Uuko of Castolcicala ; and those 
I wholiavo read tlio First Series of ” The Mysteries 
or London,” liavo now traced tlie career of Richard 
Markliam from tho period of his obscure boyhood 
, until the time when his brow is circled by a sovo- 
i reign crown ! 

I And when w’li reflect that it was a Revolution 
wliioh evoked his brilliant qualities ns a warrior 
and a statesman, — wlien wo call to mind tlio fact 
th.at it w.as tl,e cry of “ Lidertv ” which became 
the watch-word of Ids acliicvomonts and tlio hcr.ald 
rf ids trlnniplis, — we cannot do otiiorwiso, on reach- 
ing this point in our n.arrativo, than avail ourseivos 
of so fitting an opportunity to notice tlio grand .and 
glorious struggle that has so lately taken place in 
the capital of Franco. 

I Oh I tlio French are a fino people, and are des- 
' lined to teach tho world some signal lessons in tho 
school of Political Freedoji ! 

. People of England 1 accord your syrapatldos — 
your best and most generous sympailiics — to that 
gallant Parisian population wliich has so recently 
dethroned a misorcant Monarch, and hurled an 
, execrable Ministry from tho seat of power I 

Lot the English Sons of Toil— oppressed, ground 
down by taxation, half-starved, and deprived of 
their electoral rights as they aro, — let tho Indus- 
trious Classes of tho British Islands, trampled upon 


to prate of treason, and sedition, and rebellion, when 
a people rises up in its might and its power to de- 
mand the privileges which aro naturally its own. 

Tho few cannot possibly possess an inlierent or 
hereditary rigiit to enslave tho manu .- nor is tlio pre- 
sent generation to be bound by the enactments of 
tho preceding one. If that preceding ono chose to 
have a Monaroliy, tho present ono is justified in de- 
claring its will tliat a Republic shall exist ; — and so 
long as the great majority of tho iiiliabitants of a 
country are of accord in this respect, they havo a 
riglit to upset tho existing government at any mo- 
ment and establish another. Nay, more; wo will 
assert that tlio peoplo need not oven bo wise ot 
prudent in order to logitimatiso their actions : — tho 
groat majority may act as they tliink fit, although 
they should be unwiso or imprudent in respect to 
the institutions they choose to build up ! 

IVo are averse to tho oxerciso of physical force 
but Franco has shown tliat when moral agitation 
fails, violence must bo used; — and if freedom can be 
gained by tho loss of a few drops of blood — why, 
then tlioso drops should bo shed cheerfully. 

Suppose that in any country tho great majority 
of tbo people sign a document addressed to tho 
sovereign in tlieso terms : — “ Wo aro very much 
obliged to you for Iiaving reigned over us hitlierto ; 
but wo do not require your services farther. It 
pleases us to establish another form of government 
and raise up another rulor ; and therefore wo re- 
quest you to doscond from llio tlirone and surrender 
up the power delegated to you.” Were tho sovereign 
•o refuse compliance with tliis demand, then forcu 
should bo used; and all tlio antiquated farces of 
“ hereditary rigiits,” and " treason,” and “ sedition,” 
and such-like nonsense, would of conrso bo disre- 
garded by an insurgent people. 

On tho other hand, so long as a naiion remains 
tranquil, and addresses to tlio sovereign no demand 
of tlio kind supposed above, tliat sovereign may 
continuo to occupy tlie tlirone, as the people’s cx 
ociitivo magistrate; for is is tlio fault of tha 
millions tbemselvos if they be foolish enough to 
tolerate either a king or a queen. 

Republicanism is the “order of tho day;” and 
tlie'-e is not a throne in Europe that is worth 
twenty years’ purcliasc, — no — not even that of the 
Ausiriau ICaiscr or tlie Muscovite Czar ; — and from 
idle banks of tlio Thames to the confines of Asia — 
from the cheerless regions of tlie Norili to the 
sunny sliores of tlio tideless AiGditorranean, the 
prevailing sentiment is ndverso to tho autiquatodj 
nscIeSB, opprossivo institvtiona of Monarchy. 
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i HONOUn TO THE GREAT AND GLORIOUS FRENCH 
NATION ! And let the Royalty which still exists in 
England bowaro how it caress, and pet, and openly 
sympathise with the cx-Royalty wliich has taken 
refuge on tliis soil. For the Queen of England to 
adopt sucli a course, were to offer a gross and 
flagrant insult to the people of France, and inevit- 
ably provoke a war. Besides — is not Eouis-Philippc 
a miscreant deserving universal execration? Did 
ho not calmly and deliberately calculate upon 
butchering the bravo Parisian people, in order to 
consolidate the power of hij despot-throno? Arc 
not his hands imbrued withbluod? No sympathy, 
then — no pity for this royal Grcenacre — this horriblo 
assassin ! 

And where he to ho received at the palace of our 
Queen, the insult would not only bo monstrous 
towards the French people, who have expelled him, 
but equally great towards the English people, who 
ablior tyrants, and who are generous, humane, and 
nUM'eifnl. 

Working JIen or England 1 rejoice and be 
glail — for amidst the changes which have so re- 
cently taken place in France, there is ono “ sign of 
the times" that is cheering and full of prophetic 
significancy for you/ I nllude to the grand — the 
i glorious fact, that in the list of the Provisional 
j QoTcmment which the Revolution noised up, these 
, words appeared — “Alui'.ut, Working Man." 

I Yes: a Working Man was included in that flue 
eategory of Republican names ; and he h.as been in- 
otrumeutal in giving to the whole political world 
' that impulse which must inevitably conduct cvcit 
; the jjraoH ycueration to the most glorious destinies. 

Honour to Albert, the Working Man ! 

There Is another" point on wliich I must touch, 
ere I resuino the tlnead of my narrative. 

The Prime Minister of England has declared 
“that ho has no intention wliaterer to interfere 
with the form of government which the French 
nation may choose for themselves." lie thereforo 
admits the right of the nation to e.stablish any form 
of government which it chooses ; — and this conces- 
sion is an important one, when coming from the 
I principal advisor of the (iueen.and from a man who 
is, after all, nothing more nor less than the chief 
of an aristocratic clique. 

Well, then — it being admitted by tho Prime 
Minister that a nation has a right to choose its own 
form of government, tho sooner the people of Eng- 
land begin to think of establishing new institutions 
for thoinselves, tho better. For there is no use in 
disguising tho fact — and no possibility of e.\.apge- 
! rating it, — that England is in a truly awful condi- 
tion. Already are wo enduring a war-tax ; and it 
I was only through fear of seeing tho glorious ex- 
j ample of tho Parisians immediately followed by the 
Inbabilants of London, that tho Ministers aban- 
doned their iniquilouB and execrable schemo of 
' doubling that shameful impost. But tho liuancial 
I ignorance and the wanton exlravaganco of the 
I Whigs have plunged the country into serious pecu- 
; mary embarrassments, from which iiotliiag but the 
[ sweeping reform of a purely democratic Ministry 
I can relievo it. AVitli a tremendous national debt. — 
I with no possibility of levying another tax, — with 
Ireland to care for and almost support, — with a 
vast amount of absolute penury and positive desti- 
tution in the country,— with an aristocr.acy clinging 
to old abuses, and with tho land in the poBsossion 
j of B contoraplibly small oligarchy, — with tho indus- 


trious classes starving on pitiable wages, — with n 
pension-list which is a curse and a shame, — wHth a 
cumbrous and costly Monarchy, — with a Ciiurch 
grasping at all it can possibly lay hands on, — with a 
Bench of Bishops in inveterate and banded hostility 
to all enlightening opinions and popular interests, — 
and with a franchise so limited that nine-tenths of 
tho people are altogether unrepresented, — with all 
these, and a thousand other evils which might bo 
readily enumerated, wo repeat our assertion that 
England is in an awful state; and wo must add 
that great, important, and radical changes must bo 
speedily eflected.* 

Oh ! how well and how truly has a great French 
writer declared that “men have only to will it, in 
order to bo free I" France has set England and the 
world a great and glorious example in this respect 

Th»so English newspapers which arc interested 
in p.andering to tho prejudices and tho selfishiies:. 
ofii bloated aristocracy and an oppressive oligarchy 


V The Induitrlous cl.iwcs in Great Eritiiin should t.ikc into 
tliclr .serious coiisidor.itlnii the ensuing jdan, ivliicli the epo 
ratives 111 France have .suhiiiiticd to ttic Frovisional Govern 
ment. Tho h.iiis of a similar .scheme might he cvtulili-hcd ir. 
London j and there are doubtless m.uiy yiersonv, yio-sesvinp, 
tlic Intelligence required for the Initiative of the gr.and vvoik 
who would devote a few hours per week, without fee or re- 
ward, to the foundation of .so glorious an institution. Tlia 
Iil.vu alluded to U ennooived ns follows ; but wo have suh-tl- 
tulcd the equivalent Mims of Fngli-h money for the Freii-k 
eoins speellled In the original document | 
- Petition for a bill to establish a National Fenslon Fund ' 
for every workman that has ntlalncd the age of Ofty-t'.vo I 
yc.ir.s. I 

"livery cltiren of the two sexes from .seventeen In fifty- j 
fiveye.irs of ago shall be bound to p.iy eacli d.ay ono f.iithhig, | 
or i|<f. yier month, or Ts. (Id. per nnmim ; every town or vll- ; 
ligo ahall bo bound to pay for the totality of its liihabl- j 
t-iuts. I 

•' I, very worl.m.m emphiying vvorKmeu or tervauts is bound | 
to keep b.vek this aiiiount from their wages, and is to bo eoii- 
.‘Idered responsible therefore. 

"Every father of a family vvho is unfnrtun.ste, and has 
rcver.ll mouths to support, shall be if.' .i ire exempted f'om 
paying Ills annual quota until such time ns his (.milly shall 
be able to work. 

".Arc excluded from the advantage, of the pension-fund 
all j.crsons Paving a levrimo above 3:f a yean the most v.- 
vere kivvs to be made against such persons as should rob tlio 
1110110 / of the poor. 

" .\ scale of pension 1 1 to be fixe 1, giving 20f. a year at 55 
years, tist. (It fij yv.irs, and Ilf. at 7.5 years. 

'• Tlie pension-fund Is to bo for all cUixens : thus bankers, 
n.iLiiies. advocates, In a word, all persons who may liavebeen 
t.ivimrvd by fortune all their life-tlino, will havens inncli 
rigid to it, If they hecoine- mifortiinatc, as the vvorhniun vvho 
all hb life-tlnie h.is known (.nly kshoiir and privation. 

\Vli.d workm.m is there vv lio cannot .save IRI. per vroek ? 
Wlio Is there tint would not blush to receive alms when ago 
shall Iiave weakened his strength and courage ? 

"Tlic yienshm vvldeli !iu viill receive will bo the economy 
of Ills whole life; and if lie throws a glance backwards. It will 
bo to bless tlie progress of civlllsatiuii. 

"Tlio day on which this law will pan, tho payment of tho 
pension may cominence ; since from tlio ago of 17 to 55 all 
eUlrens will contributo to tho common stock ; and since the 
funds. In place of being capitalised, will he distributed every 
year. During 15 ycni-a tlic State will havo llttlo to add 
in order to complete tlie pemions, but after that period 
it will every- year have some sacrifiee to make. Let, I 
during tlio fifteen years, tlie money lilthorto spent on royalty I 
bo c-apltallscd. Let the resources of the Civil List tio iiddci' | 
to tticin, and the sum will bo more than sulTlclout. If fears I 
arc ontertnlned not to obtain a sum sufilclent to p.sy all the j 
pensions, tot tho diamonds of tlie crown bo sold. Tho mass 
gldricus crown of a government ought to ho thohnppincs.s ol I 
tile paatfr." i 




ef andovrnors, represent revolutions as sccnCB of 
spoliation, social ruin, and other dcmoi’alisalion. 
Dut the incidents of tlio Itevolution wliicli gave 
Xiouis Pliilippo a throne in 1830, and those of the 
grand strugglo-whioh has just hurled him from his 
despot-seat., give tlio lie — tho bold, unequivocal lie 
—to such statements.* 

’ tViti'.ess the nolilo conduct of the I’aribian opcr.Uivcv, ns 
described in llie foilowing c.xtract from the Comlilulioimcl 
newspaper 

We liave already stated tliat by tiic care of the Minister 
of tlie Interior prompt measures liad been taken to cnsitrc 
tile preservation of ttie furniture and otiicr articlc.v of v'alne 
at tlio Tuilcrlos. Tlic following are some fnrllier details 
Tile citizen Clialon d’Arge, one of tiic special commissaries 
appointed by tlie minister, after liaving concerted with Cap- 
tain St. Amand, commandant of tUo Tuilcrics, proceeded to 
an Inventory of llic Jewels, objects of art, ttc., found titcrc. 
These gentlemen soon ascertained tliat the people liad re- 
spected tlie various articics scattered about. The apartment 
of tlio Duke do Nomouas had alone heen thrown into dis- 
order, bat notlilng was talton away. The apartments of tlie 
other inomhers of tlie royal family remained intact. Not a 
pteture was toiiclicd in tiic snioniis of the I-utc Duke of 
Orleans, containing, as tlicy did, a celebrated collection. Tlie 
most valuable pictnre.s wore taken to tlio Louvre; under the 


Tho time has come when nil true Kofomors musl 
b.und togctlier for tlio public weal. Lot thore bo 
union, — union of all sects and parties vvlio aro in 
favour of prepress, no matter wliat tlicir denomina- 
tion may bo, — wbotlicr Republicans, Radicals, Cliar- 
tists, or Domocr.ats. “ Union is strcngtli,” says the 
proverb ; and tho truth thereof may be fully justified 

direction of M. MeriaGo. A groat quantity of coined money 
was found in tlio difreront apartments i a man of tlie pcopl'' 
conceived tlio Idea of throwing all tliis money into a 
baignoire, over wliicli lie placed a coverlet, so as to give 
It tiic appearance of a coiicli. lie then placed liimself on it, 
and waited in tliat position until .some persons came up who 
could save tlie treasure wliicli lio had collected. To give 
an idea- of tlie wcaltli tliiis presorved, wo may state tliat on 
S.aturdny alone foar fourgoiis. and on Sunday two otlici s, 
tiMiisported to tiic Treasury masses of silver plate, as wel' 
as colTer.s containing tlio diamonds of tho cx-priiicossos. la 
llicsc fourgoiis tlicrc was proiicrty to tlie anioimt of scveial 
millions. Tlio same people wliicli liad contributed to .saie 
these valuablo .urticlos licliicd to pack them up, and cscortvd 
tliem to the national Treasury. It was a toiicliing slglit to 
heliold tlieso liard Iiaiids tailing up witli tlie greatest prcc.Mi- 
tlons diamonds, iiookiacos. Jewels of all Itinds. It is iiseh is 
to say that not an article in tlie inventory was missing. Win n 
M. Baslido and M. Bixlo, wlio liad been cntniatod by the 
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and borne out in tbo present age, and in tlio grand j 
work of moral agitation for the People’s Rights.* i 

I 

Wo now proceed with the thread of our narra- j 
tivc; but it is not necessary to giro at any length j 
the particulars of the interview which took place j 
between Lord Ellingham and Richard Markham, j 
now Grand Duke of Gastelcicala. Suffice it to say, 
that his Sovereign Highness, though deeply afflicted 
by the news of his father-in-law’s demise, welcomed 
the English nobleman with the utmost cordiality, 
and immediately consented to receive Charles Hat- 
j field as one of his aides-de-camp. Tbo Earl has- 
I tened back to Pall-mall, and, sending for the young 
I man to his private apartment, reasoned with him 
I in an impressive way upon the necessity of retriev- 
ing the past by the conduct which he should pursue 
in future. Charles listened with profound attention 
to all that the excellent peer said upon this occa- 
sion, and promised that his behaviour should hence- 
forth render him worthy of all tho signal favours 
bestowed upon him. 


Provisional Government to take charge of tlie jewels and 
otiicr vaiuablo properly left behind in tho Tuiierics, and 
whicli had been coilecled and packed up by men of the peo- 
pie, and an inventory taken of them under the superintend- 
ence of a student of tiie Polytechnic School, and a National 
Guard, the Government commissioners found the chests, 
trunks, and otlier packages in which they had been placed, 
under the charge of some of tho people who had been em- 
ployed in collecting tiiom. When tho whole were removed, 
one' of tho men wont up to If. Dastide, and said, ‘ Sir, ve 
have been forgotten sincevesterdaij. It is noa twelve o’eloct, 
and we have not get anything to eat. Can you order us some 
bread!’ All present were deeply affected by this proof of 
disinterested fidelity in men, resisting tlio temptation of pro- 
perty at their command greater in value tlian any they had 
ever before seen, and demanding a piece of bread as their 
only reward. II. Bastldo repeatedly urged the man who 
spoke to him to give ids name, but ho constantly refused, 
saying—’ IFe want nothing more. We can earn our food by 
our labour. To-morrow we shalt return to work, and to-day 
ask only for the bread we have been unable to obtain.' They 
wore tlien fed, and took their departure witli the same reso- 
lution " 

* At tiro " monster meeting” in Trafalgar-square, on Mon- 
day, March Cth, wo were called upon to preside in tlic ab- 
sence of Mr. Cochrane. Tho Zondon Telegraph contained the 
ensuing sketch or outline of the speccli which wo delivered 
on tliat occasion, and whicli we now transfer to tlie pages of 
“ The Mtsteries of Lokeon” simply for the purpose of con- 
vincing our readers tliat we are not afraid to proclaim in all 
possible ways the opinions wliich we liavo for years promul- 
gated through the medium of our writings 

“ Mr. Reynolds rose, and, suggesting that tho parties pre- 
sent should form a meeting to congratulate ttie Parisians on 
their recent ti'iumph, addressed tho meeting. He had been 
voted to presido at this assembly, in tlie absence of Mr. Coch- 
rane. Where that gentleman was, he could not say. His 
conduct was, at least, extraordinary, in convening a meeting 
wliicli ho neglected to attend. Hu (Mr. Eeynolds) must beg 
of the meeting to be orderly -, it was moral force which would 
gain their ends for them. Let tlicin, tliorefore, show tliat, 
tliough mot to demand tlieir rights, they knew how to con- 
; duct themselves. Tho French revolution was a glorious 
I triumph ofpublic feeling. Tho French liad recognised tlie 
! riglits of tho working-classes. Wliat tlie people of tliis coun- 
try wanted was, that cvciy man who was willing to work and 
fit for work sliould liavo work to do. (Loud cheers.) Tlie 
working-classes only wanted fair wages. They were willing 
to give the fair value of labour for tliem. (Hear.) The rights 
rf labour had been recognised in France; and tho rights of 
.ubour must be recognised in England. Let them not take 
•he leading articles of aristocratic newspapers as the public 
tjice ; but let tlrem listen to tho sliout wliich they would now 


The preparations for Lis departure were In tho 
meantime made with all possible despatch ; and in 
tbo course of a few hours Charles Hatfield took ' 
leave of his family, and hastened to Markham Place, 
to join tho suite of tho new Sovereign of 
Castclcicala. 


CHAPTER CLVIII. 

MRS. MORTIMER IN LONDON. 

Mrs. Mortimer, — as wo must now call her 
whom Vfo have already known as. Mrs. Slingsby, 
Mrs. Torrens, and Mrs. Fitzhardinge, — arrived in 
London two days after the scone which took place 
between her daughter and herself in the Rue 
Monthabor at Paris. 

Tho wily woman was intent upon accomplishing 
the aim that had brought her back to the English 
metropolis ; but, as the reader may well imagine, 
she had not the least trace of her husband — nor tho 
slightest clue to his whereabout. Indeed, it was 


hear from tiiousands of people met to express their adlicsion 
to the principles of liberty. (Loud cheers.) This meeting 
had been called to oppose tlie income-tax. Let them shew 
by their cheers that they were opposed to all oppressive taxa- 
tion. But lot them be peaceable. Let there be no disturb- 
ance. Let them shew tlie police and tho Government-spies 
in plain clothes, that tlio working-classes of England could 
conduct themselves in a quiet orderly manner wlion met to 
discuss their ■wrongs. Mr. Reynolds sat down amidst the most 
vociferous cheering.” 

In the evening of tho same day wo attended anotlier 
“monster meeting” held on Clerkenwell Green, on wliich 
occasion tlie following outline of tho speech whicli wo de- 
livered was given by the London Telegraph and other news- 
papers 

“Mr. Reynolds, the well-known author, next spoke at 
some lenglii. He drew attention to the meeting whicli had 
taken place that day in Trafalgar-square, and commented on 
the aggressive conduct of tlie police. Tlio time, lie also con- 
tended, was come, when they ought no longer to mince 
matters. (Clicers.) The people of France had really done 
their duty, and it now remained with tho people of this conn- 
try to do tho same. Tliey were bound to demand their 
rigiits by every moral means ; and if tliey were forced to 
have recourse to bloodshed, their oppressors would have to ' 
account for the result, not themselves. (Clieers.) Ho re- 
joiced at the exhibition of feeling tliat liad taken place in 
France. (Clieers.) The people had raised a man to power, 
who had turned round and sought, by a large array of armed 
forces, to crush them. (Groans.) Tliey, however, he re- 
joiced to find, gave liim Ills deserts, and hurled liim from his 
throne. (Clieers.) He was now in tliis country— an exiled 
villain. (Cheers.) Far, indeed, was it from him (tlie speaker) 
to wish tliat tlie tyrant sliould be molested or disturbed while 
suffering in a foreign land tho pangs of remorse. No ; he 
wislied liim to remaiu harmless and in insignificance. 
(Hear, hear.) But he did not see why the gallant and noble 
people of France were to be insulted by the feelings of sym- 
pathy which Her Majesty and some otlicr personages were 
exhibiting towards the exiled tyrant. (Hear.) He com- 
plained of tliis, and particularly that the people of England 
should bo identified witli the anti-liberal opinions of thosa 
persons. (Hear, hear.) What, if tlie gallant people of Franco 
were to bo so exasperated as to declare svar against this ooun- 
try, would the hard-working people of England, Scotland, !( 
and Ireland oonsent to be war-taxed because of the caprice 
of a number of individuals— (no, no)— who, while wallowing 
In luxury, had no syrapatliy whatever with tlie masses of 
their fellow-creatures suffering from sickness and starvation ? 

Mr. Rej-nolds, at some length, very ably and forcibly dwelt 
on the evils of class-legislation, and showed, from his writ- 
ings, that ho had ever been the friend of the working-men. 

He concluded, amidst much '.’icering, by proposing the first 
resolution.” 
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only a conjecture with lior that ho u.ii in London 
at all;— but sho had worked this suspicion up into 
a certainty in her own mind ; and tho object sho 
hoped to gain was quite important enough to lead 
her to resolro upon leaving no stono unturned in 
order to arrive at a successful issue. 

On setting foot in tho metropolis, she took up 
her abode at a small coffee-house in an obscure 
street in tho Borough of Southwark; and having 
assumed a somewhat mean attire, sho repaired, in 
the dusk of the evening after her arrival, to the 
vicinity of tho dwelling which in former times bore 
the name of Torrens Cottage. 

This house, as the reader will recollect, was 
situate between Streatham and Norwood ; and tho 
old woman, who know tho world well, and' read the 
human heart profoundly, calculated that Torrens, 
impelled by that inscrutable and mystorious curi- 
osity which prompts persons under such eircuni- 
Btances, was likely, if indeed in London, to visit 
the neighbourhood where he had onco dwelt, and 
■which had proved for him tho scene of such dire 
misfortune. 

Mrs. Mortimer knew that Torrens had passed 
many happy days at that cottage, and had there 
cherished tho grandest hopes of acquiring a great 
fortune by means of building-speculations ; sho 
was also aware that ho had at tho same place bar- 
gained for tho sale of his daughter’s virtue— beheld 
tlic ravishcr lying murdered upon tho sofa and 
been arrested on suspicion of tlie heinous crime. 
Tlio place, tiicn, was replete with tlio most varied 
and conflicting reminiscences for tlio old man ; and 
Mrs. Mortimer said to herseif, “ Tlio morbid feel- 
ings which must exist in such a heart as his, will 
probably induce him to visit tho neighbourhood of 
tho house that onco was his home.” 

Such was her calculation ; and, acting upon this 
impression, sho sped on foot towards tho dwelling 
whero sho had onco dwelt a few brief hours as the 
wife of tho man whom sho was searching after. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening when sho 
turned into tho lano where twenty years before 
Tom Rain had robbed Frank Curtis of tho two 
thousand pounds. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Mortimer carao in sight of 
tho cottage, tho walls of which -were glistening 
whito amidst tho summer evening semi-obscurity ; 
and her heart beat quickly as she though t of tholong— 
long time that had elapsed sinco she last saw that 
spot whero the also had been arrested on a capital 
charge ! 

IVliat changes— what vicissitudes had marked 
lier existence since that epoch ! 

,Sho had been in Newgate, and had there given 
birth to a daughter, who had accompanied her into 
exile:— tho daughter had grown up— had become 
as profligate, though not altogothor as criminal 
as her mother— and had at length defied tho 
autiiority of that parent wlio thus surpassed her in 
tho extent of her iniquity ! 

yes — many and striking had been the events 
that had characterised tho old woman’s career since 
last sho saw those -white, glistening walls: but 
there was tho cottage apparently unchanged in out- 
ward appearance, — although it was more completely 
hemmed in by trees than when sho quitted it up- 
wards of nineteen years back. 

For tho largo trees which wore there in her time, 
had grown laipcr, and tho saplings had expanded 
into trees also; — aud a high, thick, verdant hedge 
curroundod tho garden. 


“ Ah 1” thought tho old woman to herself, as sho 
sped down tho lane, “ I could almost wish that tho 
cottage was mine, and that I might rotiro with a 
competency to this sweot seclusion, no more to 
commingle in tho strife and turmoil of tho great — 
tho busy — the jarring world. But this may not be ! 

My life is destined to bo stormy until tho end. I 
feol that it is— and I must yield to the destiny that 
urges me on !” 

Mclanclioly sentiments had risen up in her .soul 
as slic gave’ way to these thoughts; but their 
current was suddenly cut short — or rather diverted 
into another channel, when, emerging from tho 
lane, sho found herself in front of tho cottage. 

A light was visible through tho shutters of tho 
parlour — that very parlour where Sir Henry Cour- 
tenay was murdered, and whither she herself was 
borne in a fainting fit, after having been arrested in 
tho hall on a charge of forgery. 

A cold shudder ctupf over tho cld wretch, har- 
dened and heartlcEiS as slp^was : for sho romomberod 
•all the .acuteness-— all the intensity of the anguish 
she had cxporionceA. w,lv\ sho had awakened to 
consciousness on that dread occasion, and found 
herself in tho custody of tho servitors of justice. 

Exercising, however, a powerful control over her 
feelings, sho stopped up to tho <)'ont-door, and 
knocked boldly, — not in a sneaking, timid, uncertain 
manner, but ■with firmness and decision. 

Tile summons was almost immediately answered 
by a protty-looking, neatly-dressed, andveryrospoct- 
ablc servant-maid of about eighteen or ninotoon ; and 
Mrs. Mortimer’s eyes now commanded a viow of 
tho hall whoro tlio constables had made her their 
prisoner, — that fatal incident wliicli became as it 
were an ominous and most conspicuous finger-post 
in tho road of her choquered oxistonco 1 

“ Can I bo permitted, without causing inconvo- 
nicnco, to speak a few words to your master or 
mistress?” inquired Mrs. Mortimer, subduing tho 
feelings aroused by tho reminiscences of tho past, 
and addressing horsolf to tho business of tho pre- 
sent. 

“ Surely you must Imvo mado some mistake,” 
said tlio servant-girl, speaking, Iiowovor, in a mild 
and respectful tone. “ No gentleman resides iiorc.” 

” Then allow mo to boo your mistress, young 
woman,” persisted Mrs. Mortimer, slipping two 
half-crowns into tho maid’s liand. 

“ I will carry your messago to my mistress,” said j 
tho domestic coldly, and at tho same time indig- | 
nantly repulsing tho profforod bribe. ‘'IValk in, if 
you please.” 

Mrs. Mortimer entered tho hall ; and as tho light 
of the lamp suspondod to tho ceiling now fell fully 
upon lior, tlio servant-maid saw that she was 
somewhat meanly dressed, and that her countenance 
was none of the most ploas.ant to look upon. Tho 
impression thus mado upon the domestic was not 
particularly favourable towards tho old woman ; 
but tlio girl was artless and unsuspicious naturally, 
aud thoreforo strove to smother a feeling which slio 
fancied to bo uncliaritabio towards a complote 
stranger. Slio was therefore about to outer tho 
parlour to deliver the message of tlio visitor, when 
the door of that room suddenly opened, and a beau- 
tiful young creature, -of about nineteen, mado her 
appearance. 

ivo must p.auso for a fow minutes to describo the 
being that burst, like a soraphio vision, upon tlie 
amaired and dazzled sight of Mrs. Mortimer. 
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Picture to yourself, reader, a tail, sylph-like figure 
of exquisite symmetry, reminding tlio observer of 
the Grecian models of classic female beauty, — with 
the docply-liollowcd back — tbo sn’clling chest and 
bosom, well matured but not voluptuously large — 
and tbo high, su'an-liko nock on which the oval 
head was gracefully fixed; — then fancy a counte- 
nance of tbo irost agreeable expression and rai‘e 
loveliness, with oyes not very large, but of tbo 
deepest black and most melting softness, and with 
brows finely arched and somewhat thickly pen- 
cilled, — a forehead lofty and smooth, and over which 
the raven hair was parted in two massive, shining 
bands, — a nose with the slightest trace of the 
Homan curve, and with the nostrils pink as de- 
licate roso-loaves,— a small mouth, the least thing 
plump and pouting, and revealing tooth small, even, 
and white as pearls, — and a complexion of a clear, 
living wliite, with the carnation flusli of health upon 
either check picture to yier -olf all this assem- 
blage of charms, gontio r< bchavKnd you will then 
have a complete idea o*'of all thq^i^ring creature 
of nineteen, who suddenly ap, ...red on tbo threshold 
of the parlour-door. 

IVe may, however, add, ere we resume the thread 
of our narrative, that this beauteous being was at- 
1 tired in a white dross, with a high corsage, and that 
j she wore no other ornaments than a p.air of car- 
I rings, and a fancy ring on one of her taper fuigers. 

Advancing towards Mcs. Mortimer, she said in a 
musical voice and a kind tone, “ I think I ovcrhe.ard 
you request a few minutes’ interview with tbo mis- 
tress of this house " 

“ Such was indeed the favour I solicited,” observed 
I the old woman, hastily. ‘‘If my presence would 
not inoonvonienco you for a little while, — and if 
you will accept my sincere apologies for the appa- 
rent obtrusivoness of the request, as well ns for the 
lateness of the liour at which it is made ” 

‘‘ Oil ! pray do not deem it necessary to excuso a 
proceeding which I am sure you will explain to my 
satisfaction,” interrupted the young lady, with a 
sinceiity which emanated from the artle.ssness of a 
disposition entirely unsophisticated. ‘‘Walk in, 
madam,” she added, in a kind and by no means cere- 
monial tone, as she conducted Mrs. Mortimer into 
the parlour, the door of which Ihu servant-maid 
immediately closed behind them. 

Mrs. Mortimer now found herself in tho very 
room which was fraught with so many exciting and 
varied reminiscences for her. 'i'ho gulden lustre of 
the handsome lamp which stood upon tho table, was 
shod upon the seeno of those crushing Incidents 
that had suddenly made her a prisoner for a for- 
gery which she had coinmittod, and her husband a 
prisoner on a charge of murder of which ho was 
innocent I 

The old woman sank into a chair, and gazed 
around her with no afToctation of emotion. Tho 
appointments of tho room were changed — niiiterially 
changod, it was true : but her eyes, iicvorthcless, 
recognised full well — oh ! full well — tho very spot 
whore had stood tho sofa ou which she had awakened 
to tho consciousness of her desperate condition, — 
the spot, loo, where Torrens was standing when the 
officers arrested liim on suspicion of the murder of 
Sir Henry Courtenay ! 

For a few minutes tho old woman was powerfully 
affected by the recollections thus vividly conjured 
up ; but, at length calling all Iicr courage to her 


aid, she regained her self-possession — and then a 
rapid survey made her acquainted with tho elegant 
and tasteful stylo in which tho parlour was now 
fitted up. All the furniture seemed to bo nearly 
new. Upon tho table in tho middle wore sovor.al 
drawings, in pencil and in water-colours, lying in 
an open portfolio — a box of paints and brushes — and 
several prettily hound volumes of tho best modern 
English poets. "Whero a sofa had boon placed in 
tho timo when Mrs. Jlortimcr last knew tho cot-- 
tago, a handsomo upright pianoforte now stood ; 
and in tho nearest corner was a raagnificont harp. 
On the cheffoniers in tho window-rocesscs were 
porcelain vases filled with flowers ; and to tho walls 
were suspended several cxcollcnt picture-s, tho sub- 
jects of which wore chiefly landscapes. Everything, 
in a word, denoted tho chaste olcgnnco and delicate 
refinement of tho taste that had presided in tho 
fitting up of that room. 

Mrs. Mortimer, having recovered her self-posses- 
sion, turned towards tho young lady, who had been 
watching her with mingled interest and surprise. 

“You will pardon mo,” said tho old woman, “ if 
I were for a fow moments overcome by reminisccncus 
of an affecting nature — — " 

“ Compose yourself, madam— pray, compose yonr- 
solf,” interrupted the beauteous girl, in a sweet tone 
and winning m.inner; for not only was tho most 
artless amiability natural to her, but she thought 
she perceived in the langnage of her visitor some- 
thing superior to what the condition of her apparel 
.and lior personal .appearance generally would liavc 
otherwise led her to infer. 

“ Novcrcan I sufficiently thank you for tho urbanity 
— tho kindness, with which you tre.at mo, my dear 
young lady !” exclaimed tho old woman. “ But am 
I not intruding upon your leisure — perhaps keeping 
you away from some companior. ” 

"Oh! no — I am .all alone here,” s.aid the young 
l.ady, with an ingenuous frankness that excited 
a feeling of interest — almost of admiration, even 
in the breast of such an one as Mrs. Mortimer. 
“ IVhen I say alone,” continued tho beauteous 
creature, “ I do not of course allude to tho ser- 
vants — because they cannot bo called companions, 
you know; although tho old housekeeper is very 
kind and good-natured ; and Jane — tho maid who 
gave you admission just now — is a sweet-tempered 
I girl.” 

“ And is it possible that you dwell here in com- 
plotc seclusion ?” demanded tho old woman, render- 
ing her voice as mild and her manner as conciliating 
ns possible. 

“ Oh 1 1 am accustomed to this seclusion, ns you 
style it, madam,” exclaimed tho young lady, gaily; 
“for years I have lived in this manner, with my 
books — my music —my drawings; — and I .am very 
happy,” she added, ir. a tone which loft not a doukt 
ns to the sincerity ofhor statement. “At the same 
lime,” she continued, after a few moments’ pause, 
and in n somewhat more serious voice, “ I could 
wish that my dear papa visited mo a little oftener— 
and that circumstances, of which I am however i ;. 
nor.ant, did not prevent ” 

“ IVhat ! docs not your father live with you, my 
dear young lady ?” asked Mrs. Mortimer, surveying 
her with tho most unfeigned surprise. 

“Alas 1 ho does not,” replied tho artless girl, her 
looks and her tone now becoming suddenly mourn 
fcl: but, in tho next moment, her countenanoo 
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liriRlitcnod up, and slio obscrvod, “ At the same time 
I am iTTong to give way to sorrow in that respect, 
since my dear father assures me that the reasons 
nre most important — most grave " 

SIio checked herself: for it suddenly struck her 
that sho was bestowing lior confidence upon one 
who was a total stranger to iior, and tliat such frank- 
ness might possibly bo indisovoot. 

“ And your mother, my dear lady?” said Mrs. 
Mortimer, interrogatively. 

"I never knew her,” answered tliolovoly creature, 
in a low and almost sad tone. “ Bull Iiavo been all 
this time wearying you with remarks and revelations 
concerning myself — forgetting tlint I should have 
first sufTcrod you to give the promised explanation 
relative to your visit. You may address rao as Miss 
Vernon — or Agnes Vernon, if you chopso: for that 
is my name. And now, tell mo tho oVject of your 
call.” 

Mrs. Mortimer gazed in astonishment upon tho 
idiarraing being wlio was seated opposite to her. 
Never had the old woman beiicld so fascinating a 
specimen of infantine artlc.ssucss and unsophisti- 
c.itcd candour. Tliorc was nothing artificial — no- 
thing unreal in Agnes Vernon ; tho innocence of 
her soul — the purity of her mind — tho chastity of 
her thouglits, were apparent in every word she ut- 
tered and in every feature of her bewitching face ! 

Yes — the old woman gazed long and ardently 
upon tiio sweet countenance of that young creature, 
— gazed as if in an adoration forced upon a savage 
mind by tho apparition of some radiant being from 
a heavenly splicro ! 

‘‘iladani, I am waiting for you to reply to me," 
said Agnes, looking down and blushing deeply, 
beneath tho stoadf.ast gaze thus fixed upon her. 

“ A thousand pardons. Miss Vernon,” exclaimed 
hfrs. Mortimer, recovering her solf-possossion. “I 
was lost in thought: many — many rcfiections, of a 
varied and conflicting nature, pressed upon my 
mind, — for I must inform you that I was once tho 
occupant of this beautiful little liousc ” 

'■ Indeed !” ejaculated tlio young lady, who now 
began to suspect — or, at least, thought that sho had 
obtained a glimpse of — tho motive which had 
brought her visitor thither. ” You have come, then, 
to cast your eyes upon a spot whicli is familiar to 
you ?” 

■‘Precisely so. Miss YtTnon,”Eaid tho old woman. 
“And now let me announce myself to you as Mrs. 
Mortimer. I am tho widow of a General in the 
army, and Iiavo only just returned from India.” 

“Oil! tlicn I can well understand, my dear 
madam, "cried Agnes, firmly believing every word 
that was said to lier, — “ I Cun well understand your 
nniicty and longing to visit tlio place where yon 
doubtless oiico dwelt with tho husband you have 
lost.” I 

“You have rend my purpose accurately, Miss,” 
said tho old woman, wiping Iicr eyes as if sho were 
moved to tears by rorainisoenccs of tho past.' ' 

“But this is most singular, indeed!” suddenly 
exclaimed tlie young lady. 

Mrs. Mortimer gazed upon her with astonishment; ■ 
for the observation tlmt had just escaped Miss A'^cr- 
non’s lips was as extraordinary as tlio impulse 
wliioli had prompted it was mysterious. i 

“Yes,” continued tiic beautiful creature: “this is 
indeed most singular 1” 

‘•Are you surprised at my boldnesB in thus oh-' 


truding myself upon your presence ?” asked Mrs. 
Mortimer, fixing lier eyes in a searching manner 
upon tho charming countonaneo of the young lady: 
“or do you doubt tho existence of the sontimont 
j wliich brought me liitlier?” 

“Oh! no — no, madam!” exclaimed Agues, in a 
tonoof the deepest sincerity, wliilc her features snd- 
deniy betrayed tho grief which slio experienced 
at being suspected of what sho would have regarded 
as a cruel scepticism. “ I am sure you could havo 
no Ollier motive for coming hither than tho one you 
alleged : but I said it was singular — because, anotlior 
person — a few days ago ” 

“All!” ejaculated Mrs. Mortimer, a sudden idea 
striking her: hi a word, slio already felt confident 
that her visit would not prove abortive, and that 
sho had acted with sagacity In socking tho first 
traco of Torrens at tho very house which ho had 
inhabited years ago. 

“ You now appear to bo surprised in your turn,” 
observed Agnes, by tlio ejaculation which 

had burst from ^^j^'oman’s lips. 

“ Yes, deal- yo... ,yi,.'.said Mrs. Mortimer; “1 
was indeed surprised— inasmuch as I gathered from 
your words that anotiier person, actuated by tho 
same sentiment as that which brouglit mo to tliis 
spot. ” 

“ And do you know that other person, tlion ?” in- 
quired Agnes. 

“ That is precisely what I Iiavo now to ascertain,” 
answered tlio old woman. “ Tlio moment I under- 
stood tho sense of your obsorvatiou respecting tiiu 
visitor anotiier individual to tho cottage, I began 
to wonder whether it were any friend of my earlier 
years — perhaps even a relative ” 

“lie was an old man, with grey liair and a care- 
worn countenance,” said Agnes, perceiving tliat 
Mrs. Mortimer paused and seemed to bo deeply af- 
fected; “and ho told mo tliat lie also had onco 
dwelt in this house. He sato do-,vn in this very 
parlour, and appeared to bo overcomo witli grief 
for 0 long time. I oflferod to leave tho room, that 
lio might ho alone with his mournful reflections: 
but he conjured mo to stay. And tlicn ho informed 
mo that ho had known griefs so profound — vicis- 
situdes BO tcrrlblo — privations so groat, that they 
had almost driven him mad ; and, when I pr-oposed 
in as delicate a manner as possible to .afford hitn 
such relief as my means would permit, he assured 
rao that lie was poor no longer, and that ho had gold 
.at his command. Then, in anotiier moment, ho ex- 
cl.aimcd, willi an emphasis whicli almost friglitcncd 
mo — ‘ But, oh ’ that I vicrc indeed the penniless, half- 
starvinp wretch I was some dans ayo ’’ ” 

“All! lio said that — did lio ?” muttered tlio old 
woman to Iiersolf. “ Roniorso lias already overtaken 
Iiiin — and lio will tlio more easily yield to my 
menaces and become my victim 1” 

" I did not catch your observation, madam,” said 
Agnes. 

“I was only musing, my dear child,” liastiiy re- 
sponded Mrs. Mortimer, “ upon tho misfortunes of 
tliis Etrango world of ours. Doubtless some dread- 
ful aflliction iiad toucliod tho brain of that poor old 
man of whom you have been spea'king.” 

"Such was indeed my fear," exclaimed Agnes; 
“and, much as I pitied him, I confess that I was 
greatly relieved when lio took his departure.’’ 

“Was his visit a long one, my dear young lady?" 
asked Mrs. Mortimer. 
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“He remainod hero for upwards of an hour,” was 
tho reply. 

“And was it in tho evening that he called?” in- 
quired tho old woman 

“Yes — between eight and nine o'clock; and he 
rose from his seat .'■.s the time-piece struck ten,” 
responded Agnes. “ .f know not precisely where- 
fore — but it is nevertholoss true that his presence 
began to alarm me, although I had done him no in- 
jury, and indeed had never in my life seen him be- 
fore. But there was such a wild expression in his 
eyes ” 

“ Ah I doubtless tho poor old man was overcome 
by many painful recollections,” said Mrs. Mortimer. 
“I suppose ho did not mention his name to you 
Miss Vernon f” 

“ No — and I did not like to ask him,” was tho 
frank and ingenuous reply. “His mind was evi- 
dently much unsettled,— for it alternated between 
a profound grief and a restless excitement — so that 
while ho was hero, I was at one moment moved to 
sympathise with him, and at anulher forced to re- 
gard him with vague apprehension. AVhen he spoke 
of tho fact that he him'self had once been the occu- 
pant of this dwelling, he glanced hastily around tho 
parlour, and murnTUred three or four times in a 
tone scarcely audible, ‘ This is the very room — the 
very room/’ I could not divine what ho meant, and 
of course dared not ask him,” added Agnes, with 
that charming ingenuousness of manner which de- 
noted tho pure child of nature, untainted by 
tho artificial formalities of a vitiated state of so- 
cieiy. 

“How long have you resided hero. Miss?” in- 
quired tho old woman, after a brief pause, during 
which she reflected on all that tho beauteous girl 
had just told hdr, — at tho same time chuckling 
inwardly at tho certainty of having ascertained two 
grand facts : namely, that Torrens was possessed of 
plenty of gold, and that ho was in London. 

“ 1 have lived in this pretty house for nearly 
three years, madam,” answered Agnos. “ Before that 

period I But now,” she added, chocking herself, 

“ I am again troubling you with my own nfifairs, 
whereas you have sufficient upon your mind to 
engross all your attention. Oh ! yes — yon must 
have,” exclaimed tho artless girl, — “ liaving only 
just returned to England after so long an absonco 
in Indial But you did not toll mo whether you 
recognised in tho old gentleman of whom I have 
been speaking, any relative or friend — any person, 
in fine, in whom you arc interested.” 

“ Yes, my dear young lady,” responded Mrs. 
Mortimer; “methinks that ho cannot bo altogether 
unknown to me; — and yet, my thoughts aro so be- 
wildered at this moment — tho rorainisccncos which 
have been awakened in my mind by this visit to a 
spot where I myself once dwelt, and where 1 have 
passed so many happy hours with my dear deceased 
husband. General Jlortimer ” 

“ Oh ! do not weep, madam — compose yourself, 

I beseech you 1” exclalmod Agnos, whoso unsuspici- 
ous soul was touched by tho grief which her artful 
visitor simulated so aptly. 

“ Dear young lady,” murmured Mrs. Mortimer, 
pressing I\Iiss Vernon’s hand to her lips, “ you will 
perhaps allow me to visit you again ?” 

“ Oh 1 certainly,” was the reply, given with cheer- 
ful and unaffected cordiality. “ You .arc tho widow 
of an officer of high rank — and therefore I cannot 
bo doing wrong by receiving you at my house. At 


the same time,” added Agnes, after a moment s re- 
flection, “ I do not imagine that my father ” 

Bat tho young lady’s remark was cut short in 
tho middle by a loud knocking at the front-door. 
Mrs. Jlortimer started up, as she felt that she was 
an intruder, and that her business there was of an 
equivocal character not likely to stand the test of 
any inquiry that might be put by a person less 
artless and unsophisticated than Miss A''crnon 
herself: but that young lady, having a pure con- 
science, and not dreaming that sho had even acted 
with imprudence in permitting a stranger to foist 
herself upon her, said in a cheerful manner, “ Oh 1 
it is my father’s knock — I know it well ! You 
need not ho uneasy.” 

At this moment the parlour-door opened, and tho 
pretty maid-servant appeared on tho threshold to 
usher in a gentleman of whose personal appearano" 
we must give a brief description. 


CHAPTER CLIX. 

Jins. MORTIMEIt’S ADVENTURES CONTINUED. 

The indivillual .alluded to w.as a man of middle 
height, of rather spare form, and slightly bowed — 
so that although his years in reality had scarcely 
numbered sixty, a casual beholder might have pro- 
nounced him to bo above seventy. A closer observa- 
tion would, howovor, have dispelled this first im- 
pression; for his features were handsome and well- 
preserved, his teeth remarkably fine, and his hands 
entirely free from those wrinkles which usually ap- 
pear upon tho fingers of persons in tho winter of 
their existence. His hair was of that iron grey 
which showed that it still retained a faint shade of 
its former blackness; and baldness had not even 
begun to rob him of any part of that natural cover- 
ing. Ho wore no whiskers ; and his countenance 
was smooth, but pale. In a word, his frame still 
preserved much of its pristine vigour; though its 
sparoness and tho slightly curved back were cal- 
culated, ns above mentioned, to impress a casual 
observer with tho idea that tho individual whom wo 
aro describing was older than in reality ho was. 

AVo have said that his features wore handsome ; 
and wo should now state that their general expres- 
sion w.as pleasing, conciliating, and agreeable. 
Amiability of disposition, generosity of he.art, and 
an acquaintance with .affliction, wore easily read 
upon that calm, ponsivo countenance; but, com- 
mingled therewith, was an air of serene dignity 
which bespoke a consciousness of some kind of supe- 
riority — whether of rank, wealth, or intellect, could 
not, howcvcr,bo immcdiatelydecidod by tho observer. 
At all events, the person whom wo have now intro- 
duced to our readers was not one to be passed by 
with indifference, nor confounded with tho ordinary 
mass of mankind. Wo must, however, exphtin that 
ho was rather characterised by a distinguished air 
of good breeding and consummate politeness than 
by aristocratic hauteur; at the same time there was 
so much dignity and loftiness about him as to debar 
oven tho most obtrusive and unceremonious from 
taking advantage of that blandness of disposition 
which was expressed by the countenance, Wc have 
only to add that ho was dressed with taste, if not 
elegance ; and tho reader has before him as perfect 
a picture as we can draw of tho personal appear- 
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/•■iico of the individual who now entered the parlour 
(if tlio cottafo. 

'i'iic moment, he had crossed the threshold of tlio 
room, Agnes sprang towards him, saying, “ My 
dearest father, I am delighted to see you ! But let 
me liopc tlist nothing unpleasant has caused this 
late visit." 

And, as she spoke, she embraced with almost in- 
fantine tenderness the parent who affectionately 
returned her caresses. 

"Nothing unpleasant, my dear child,” was the 
reply ; and then the young maiden’s father cast an 
enquiring glance towards Mrs. Mortimer. 

“This lady,” said Agnes, “is the widow of a 
General who recently died in India ; arid, having 
herself occupied the cottage many years ago, she 
felt anxious, on her return to England, to visit tlie 
place which had so many pleasing and somo melan- 
choly associations for her.” 

“ The lady is most welcome,” observe^ the gentle- 
man ; “ and her name ” 

“Is Mrs. Mortimer,” added Agnes: then, with 
ingenuous affability, slie said, turning to the old 
woman, “Madam, permit me to introduce my 
beloved father, Mr. Vernon.” 

But Mr. Vernon bowed coldly, and even eyed tlioj 
visitor suspiciously, as ho observed, “I was not 
aware that any General-officer bearing the name of 
Mortimer liad recently died in India.” 

“My deceased liusband,” said the old woman, with 
admirable presence of mind, “was not in the Eng- 
lish service. Ho was in that of the Honourable 
East ludia Company.” 

“ I was riot aware,” repeated Mr. Vernon, still in 
the same chilling tone, “ that there were General- 
officers in the service of the East India Company. 
Madam,” ho ooutinuod, now fixing his gaze sternly 
upon her, “ wherefore have you come hither ? — on 
what pretonco havo you intruded yourself upon the 
sacred privacy of my daughter ?” 

“ The motive was the one which Miss Vernon lias 
o.xplained to you, sir,” replied Mrs. Mortimer, whose 
self-possession had been for a few moments con- 
siderably disturbed by the confident manner in 
which the young lady’s father had exposed her 
second falsehood. 

“ Then, if that motive were really the true one, 
madam,” he said, his sternness again changing to 
freezing politeness, “your object is probably gained 
by this time; and, as it is now ten o’clock, you will 
perhaps havo the kindness to leave mo with ray 
daughter.” 

“ Oh ! assuredly, sir,” o.volairaed Mrs. Mortimer, 
glad of an opportunity to escape from the house; 
and Mr. Vernon, with constrained courtesy, has- 
tened to open the door to afford her ogress. 

The old woman breathed more freely when she 
was once more outside the walls of the cottage ; 
for the sudden advent of the young maiden’s father 
had not a little embarrassed, even if it had not 
altogether discomfited her. 

But no sooner was she in the open air, when she 
began to ask herself a thousand questions as she 
retraced her way up the lane. 

What meant the mystery which evidently hung 
around the present occupant of the cottage? — 
wherefore did that charming creature dwell there 
alone? — why was her father only a visitor, instead 
of being a resident at his dan ghtci-'s abode? — and 
for wh.at aim, or through what motive, was so fair 
a flower buried in such seclusion? 
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That Agnes was indeed the pure, innocent, art- 
loss creature which she appeared to bo, the old 
crone was sure. Too well acquainted with the 
world was Mr.s. Mortimer not to perceive that the 
ingenuous naiVclc of the yonng girl was real and 
natui'al, and not artificial and assumed. For an 
Instant the impure imagination of the wretch had 
snggested that Miss Vernon might only bo the pen- 
sioned mistress of some wealthy individual ; but in 
another moment that hypothesis was altogether 
discarded. No: Agnes was not tainted with oven 
the slightest — faintest shade of immorality : her 
mind w.as innocence itself — and her chastity as 
unblomished as the driven snow. Even the old 
woman, whoso life had been so tremendously dis- 
solute, was compelled to embrace this conviction; 
but the very expericneo which sho herself had 
gained in tho sphere of licentiousness, dissimula- 
tion, and guile, helped Mrs. Mortimer to arrive at 
that unquestionable conclusion. 

Who and what, then, was Agnes Vernon; — who 
and what was her father? 

Mrs. Mortimer was a person having an oyo to her 
own individual advantage in every circumstance 
which, coming under her cognisance, seemed to pre- 
sent a chance of affording scopo for her selfish, in- 
terested, sinister interference. Wlierever a mystery 
appeared, there she beheld an opportunity for her 
officious meddling: this officious meddling led to 
the discovery of secrets and to tho eliciting of reve- 
lations : — and tho information thus gleaned became 
a sort of marketable commodity with Mrs. Morti- 
mer, In a word, sho would seek to gain the con- 
fidence of those who had matters of importance to 
communicate, so that sho mightsubsoquontlyrender 
herself so useful as to deserve payment, or at all 
events acquire tho position of one who could exact 
a good price for her sccresy respecting tho things 
so imprudently entrusted to her. 

Calculations in accordance with this disposition 
on her part, and having reference to tho cottage 
which she had just loft, wore passing in her mind 
as she sped along the lane, — when, midway in that 
narrow thoroughfare, she was overtaken, by some 
one who had hurried after her, but whoso footsteps 
she had not heard, in tho pro-occupation of her 
thoughts, until they were close behind her. 

Sho stopped — turned round — and behold, by tho 
bright starlight, a tall young gentleman, .apparently 
handsome so far as she could distinguish his fea- 
tures, and dressed in an elegant stylo. 

“Pardon me, my good woman,” said ho, “ for ad- 
dressing you ; but observing that you came from tho 
cottago yonder ” 

“Yes, sir — I did,” interrupted JIrs. Mortimer, 
who, in her eagerness to learn the motive of the 
young gentleman’s accosting her, gave him encou- 
ragement to proceed. 

“ Toll me,” said he, speaking with an equal im- 
patience, — “ toll mo — do you know tho beautiful 
creature who dwells in that seclusion? But of 
course you must know her — you havo been there — 
perhaps in her company ” 

“ I havo only just left her presence,” observed 
Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ And you are well acquainted with her, then?” 
cried the young gentleman, eagerly. 

“ Perfectly well,” was tho answer. “ But where- 
fore these questions ?” 

“Oil! if I could trust you l”cjacu!Acd tlie stranger, 
in a tone that alike proffered ami ini ited confidence. 
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“Tou can — ^you may,” said the old -wonian, im- 
pressively. 

“ If iTrero assured of tliat, I vould reward yon 
%yell,” was bis next remark. 

“ How can I prove that I am trustworthy?” de- 
manded Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ By tolling mo all yon know concerning tlio 
beauteous creature who resides in that strange 
seclusion,” responded the young gentleman. 

” 'fheu you yourself know nothing of lior or of 
her an'airs ?” said the old woman, iuterrogativcly. 

" Nothing — absolutely nothing — save and except 
that she is the most lovely being that mortal eyes 
ever beheld 1” 

“ You are not even aware that she has resided 
there for those three years past ?” obsorved Mrs. 
Mortimer, assuming a mysterious tone as if about 
to become nioro communicative. 

*• Yea — that fact I have loarnt,” replied the young 
gentleman; “and also that her name is AgneS 
Vernon. I have moreover asucrt.iined that an 
elderly gentleman visits her occasionally; — and I 

have soraotiines harboured the worst fcar.s But, 

no — no,” he exclaimed, suddenly interrupting him- 
self and speaking in an impassioned tone: “such 
suspicions are no donbt foully injurious to that 
charming creature I I have contemplated her, 
myself being unseen, for hours together when she 
has been walking in her garden, — and purity, inno- 
cence, artlossncss are written upon her spotless 
brow — traced in every lineament of her bowilch- 
iug countenance. Olii if I could only obtain the 
assurance that the old man who thus visits her 
wero a relation — a guardian — or a valued friend, — 
that ho is nothing more to her than ” 

" I can relievo you of tliis suspense, sir,” said 
Mrs. Mortimer, “ and thereby give you a proof of 
my readiness to assist you. Tlio eiderly gentleman 
whom you have seen visiting at that cottage, aud 
who indeed is there at this moment ” 

“ Yes — yes — I saw him enter,” o.xclaimed tho 
young man, impatientiy, “ But who is ho?” 

“ Her father !” answered Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ Her father !” repeated tho stranger. “ Oh I that 
is scarcely probable ! You are deceiving mo : — you 
are pretending to give mo explanations rolalivo to 
mysteries which are likewise enigmas to you, — or 
jou are purposeiy deluding mo! Her father! — 
impossible ! lYhat — would a parent leave his 
daughter — and that daughter so transcendeutly 
lovely — to dwell in such utter seclusion ” 

“ Such is indeed tho case, sir,” interrupted Mrs. 
Mortimer; “ and I have little cause to thank you 
for thus boldly and oven insolently accusing mo of 
wilfully deceiving you.” 

And, as sho thus spoko, the old woman moved 
rapidly away, well knowing that tlio young gentle- 
man would not part with her in this manner. 

“ Stop one minute — stay — I beseech you — and 
pardon me !” ho exclaimed, hastening after her. “ I 
was wrong to address you in such a stylo : I insulted 
you grossly — and I crave your forgiveness. But I 
was bewildered with the iiitolligcnco you gave mo : 
mingled joy and surprise deprived mo, as it were, 
of my reason. I imagined tho information to bo too 
welcome and too extraordinary to bo true !” 

“ And yet you ero now sought to persuade your- 
self that Agnes Vernon was chiistcand pure, though 
you were then ignorant of tho connexion subsisting 
between herself and the elderly gontlom.an who 
'isits her — a connexion which, previously to tho 


explanation I liavo given you, must at least havo 
appeared suspicious, and calculated to raise tho 
most serious misgivings in your breast.” 

“I admit that my conduct is most inconsistent,' 
exclaimed tho young gentleman, in answer to theBO 
reproachfnl words : “ but I love Agnes A’^ornon — 1 
adoro her — I worship tho very ground upon which 
she treads ’’ 

“ And you have never yet spoken to her ?” asked 
the old woman. 

“Lhavo never dared to intrude myself so far upon 
her notice,” was the reply : “ and yet she has seen 
mo frequently in tho neighbourhood ” 

“But sho never gave you tho least encourago- 
mont, sir,” interrupted Mrs. Mortimer, as if making 
an assertion, instead of throwing out a remark for 
the sake of gleaning information. 

“Never— never!” exclaimed the young man; “and 
tliorcfore did I think so well of her character, in 
spile of the suspicious circumstances attending her 
seclusion.” 

“You havo, then, tho vanity to suppose that if 
the beautiful Agues could havo smiled upon any 
man, you were destined to bo that hiippy one ;” — 
and, as Mrs. Mortimer made this remark, her voice 
assumed a somewhat caustic tone. 

“Oh! you havo misunderstood my words,” cried 
the stranger. “I intended to have you infer that 
I had novor scon any thing in tho demeanour and 
deportment of Agnes Vernon save what is becoming 
to a young lady of good birth, genteel breeding, and 
taintless soul. At the same time,” ho added, proudly, 
“1 flatter myself that there is nothing particularly 
disagreeable in my personal appearance, as there is 
nssurodlycvorything favourable in my social position. 
But of this Agnesis ignorant; and I am desirous to 
obtain an interview with her — or to write to her in 
a respectful manner ” 

“ And whathas hitherto prevented you from doing 
cither?” asked Mrs. Mortimer. 

“I havo already told you that I dared not accost 
her. Often and often havo I longed to burst through 
tho green hedge which has conco.iled mo from her 
view', and throw myself at her feet: hut an invisible 
hand has restrained me— and I have experienced a 
species of aw'e for which I could not account, and 
which has made mo foci as if I were in tho vicinity 
of a goddess. Then, as to writing to her,” con- 
tinued tho impassioned young man, " I was onco 
bold enough to commit a few words to paper — and 
I endeavoured to persuade tho young serv.ant-girl 
to give tho nolo to her mistress.” 

“ And sho treated you with contempt,” said Jilrs. 
Mortimer, anticipating tho fate of the lillet from 
tho fact that Jane, tlio pretty domestic, had so in- 
dignantly rejected her own proffer of five shillings. 

“You havo guessed rightly— and now I am more 
than over convinced that you arc well acquainted 
with tho honest, upright, disinterested character of 
tho dwellers in that cottage,” said the young gen- 
tleman. 

Mrs. Mortimer remained silent for a few minutes. 
She was absorbed in thought. Should sho enter 
into this now affair which seemed almost to force 
itself upon her? or had sho not enough already 
upon her hands ? She had promised to rejoin her 
daughter Laura by a| particular day in Paris; and 
there was not much time to lose. Nevortlieicr<v 
she had a good week, or oven more, at her disposal 
— providing that sho was speedily successful in 
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ti’acing out Torrens ; and, all tilings duly considered, 
alio fancied that sho might as well undortaho a 
business which promised remuneration, and which 
would probably place her in a condition to learn 
eecrets and dire into raystorics, a knowledge of 
which might prove scrTiccable in the hands of such 
an intriguing, mercenary disposition as her own. 
SIoreoTor, the larger were her owe special re- 
sourced, the greater Tvas her independence in re- 
spect to her rebellious daughter; and therefore, 
after a short interval passed in deep reflection, sho 
said, “ Sir, I am both ready and able to serve you. 
But my time is precious now, and will be so for a 
short time to come. Five days hence I will attend 
to any appointment that you may nainc.’^ 

** I will giro you my card,” said tho young gen- 
tleman : “ and I shall expect you to call upon me 
in tho evening of tho fifth day from this date.” - 

“ Agreed !” ejaculated tho old woman, as she re- 
ceived tho card. ” My name is Mortimer; and, 
although you do not address me as becomes my 
position, I can assure you that I am a lady by birth, 
t'dncation, and— 

Sho was about to say “conduct;” but tho young 
gentleman interrupted her tiracously enough, , 


though unwittingly on his part, to prevent her giv- 
ing utterance to tho atrocious lie ; — for ho observed, 
as ho thrust his purse into her hand, “ PardoU mo, 
madam, if I have not behaved courteously towards 
you; but I presume that your circumstances nro 
not as flourishing as they ought to he, and gold is 
no object to mo. Five days hence wo meet; till 
then, farewell,” 

And, without waiting for any reply, ho hurried 
away. 

Mrs. Mortimer followed along the lano not 
with any purpose of watching him, but simply 
because her own route lay in tlio same direction. 
The echoes of his retreating steps, however, soon 
died in tho distance ; and the old woman sped along 
until she reached that public-iiouso w’hcrc, ns tho 
reader may remember, Tom Rain and Clarenco 
Villicrs mot on tho night of the elopement nearly 
twenty years before. 

Approaching the window, whence a bright glare 
streamed forth, Mrs. Mortimer examined the card 
that had been placed in her hands, and, to her as- 
tonishment, found tliat the hero of her most recent 
adventure was Lord 'William Trcvoly.an, and tiuu 
his residence was in Park Square, Sho knew enough 
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of tlio English pccragi' to be troll aware that the flight; and tho girl disappeared, Icnririg the place 
nohlonian whom chanco had tlius thrown in her in utter darkness. 

way was tho second son of tho Marquis of Curzon, Before tho candle had been thus removed, how'- 
a peer of immense wealth, and who permitted his ever, Jlrs. Sfortimer had hastily reconnoitred tho 
three male children — all fine young men — to enjoy locality ; and, applying her hand to a latch, she 
each a separate establishment for himself, for opened a door, and in another moment found her- 


which purpose ho allowed them handsome in- 
comes. 

Mrs. Jlortimer was therefore well pleased at tho 
encounter which she had that evening made; .and 
in moro ways than one was she rejoiced at Inaving . CHAPTER CIjX. 

visited the cottage in the neighbourhood of Streatham HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

especially as tho purso which Bord william had 

given hor contained thirty guino.as. P’^co where tho ImsEand and wife met thus, 

An omnibus passing at this moment, tho old wo- oftor a separation of upwards of nineteen years, was 
man entered tho vehicle, and alighted in tho Bo what tho poor term » a kitchen,” hut which r.ather 
rough. She was speeding homow.ard— th.at is to merited tho designation .of “ a cellar.” Tho roof 
say, to the concc-liouse where she had fixed her was low and arched— tho rough brick-work of the 
temporaryabodo— when, as she was threading a nar- walls, once smeared with white-wash, was now 
row street that ofrored her a .short cut to the place dingy all over— and in tho day-time a gleam of ligh 
of destination, she was suddenly struck by tho cer- was admitted by means of a miserably small win- 
talnty that a man who was walking slowly in ad- dow protected and also darkened by a grating set in 
vanco, and whom she had nearly ovprtaken, was tho foot-w.ay of tho street. The den contained a 
neither moro nor less than the object of hor fire-place, where the inmate might cook his victuals 
search 1 if l>o were able to bear the intolerable heat of a fire 

For, as ho had turned to oast a rapid, sto.iUhy in the midst of summer ; and at tho extremity facing 
glance around, tho light of a lamp h.ad bcainod tho window was a small bed. A table, two chairs, a 
fully upon his countenance; — and that countc- few articles of crockery, and a washing-stand, com- 
nance, altered though it were, was too well known plcted tho appointmento of this wretched place. 


self in tho prCsonco of hor husband ! 


to tho old woman not to bo immediately recog- 
nised. 


which was dimly lighted by a solitary candle. , 

The reader is .already nwaro that Torrens was 


Yes; there indeed was Torrens, — there — in her much altered in personal appc.arancc : nevertheless, 
power — within a few paces of her; — and thus had his wife had recognised him in tho street withont 
accident onco more materially served his mallg- .any dilPiculty. But it was not precisely tho same 


nant, cvil-inlentioned pursuer. 


on his part : had he met her in an accidental manner. 


Mrs. Mortimer was so e.vcited by this sudden dis- ho would not have known her, so remarkable was 
covery, that she was compelled to pause for a mo- tho change that had taken place in her. Y'et ho 
ment and lean against a wall for support. But, did know her now — for ho had seen her in tho little 
almostimmcdiatclyafterwardsrecovcriiigheroiicrgy parlour at Foreiv.ars house; and tho moment she 
and presence of mind, she hastened on, and c.amo stood before him on tho threshold of his present 
nc.ar enough up with Torrens to behold him enter a hiding-place, a cry of horror and alarm escaped his 


house of moan and miserable appearance. 

"Now you are in my power 1” muttered tho old 


Mrs. Mortimer closed tho door, and, taking a 


woman to herself, but in reality apostrophising tho chair, motioned her husb.and likewise to be seated — 
individual who was still hor husband : and, without a kind of command which he mechanically obeyed ; 
another moment’s hesitation, sho knocked at the for something told him that ho was in tho power of 


door of the dwelling. 

.Some minutes elapsed before it was opened; and 


tho woman whom ho hated and abhorred. 

"■We meet after a long, long separation,” sho said. 


at length a dirty, slipshod drab of a girl made her in a low tone, whieh left him still in uttor doubt as 
appearance. to whether tho object of her visit was peace or 

" I wish to speak to the man who has Just entered war. 
here,” said Mrs, Mortimer, unceremoniously push- " Yes— yes,” he observed, nervously, "hutwherc- 
ing her way into the narrow, dark, and unpleasantly fore .should wo meet at all ?” 


smelling passage, 


“ Not to exchange caresses and endearing words — 


"Ohl vnu means old Mr. Smith what lives down not to unite our fortunes or our mlsfortune.s, ns 


stairs, I des say,” observed tho girl. 


husband and wife,” responded the old woman. "Of 


“ I have no doubt of it,” returned .Mrs. Mortimer, that you may be well assured 1” 
ofTiciousIy closing the street-door. "Come, my ‘ Then, ag.ain I ask— wherefore should wo meet?” 
de.ar, show me tho w.ay — and I mil give you si.vpenco demanded Torrens. 

for yourself.” “ Because this interview suits my purposo.s,” re- 

This promise acted like magic upon the girl, who turned Mrs. Mortimer, with a malignant grin ; “ and 
forthwith fetched a lighted candle from a room I ra.ay ns well commence by assuring you that you 
opening from the passage, and conducted tho old are completely in my poner.” 


woman to a precipitate flight of steps, down which 
she pointed, saying, “There — right at tho bottom: 
tho door faces you.” 


" In your power !” repeated tho old man, casting 
a ghastly look of mingled apprehension and appea' 
on her who thus proclaimed her authority, and who 


Mrs. Mortimer placed tho promised gratuity in seemed resolved to oxerciso it. 


her hand, and the girl held tho candlo high up to 
light her as sho desco dcd. 


" Ym — in my power,” sho exclaimed, in an ira- 
pressivo manner. " Bo you know that I was ar- 


“ That will do, my dear,” said the old vzoman I rested on suspicion of being tho murderoso, or at 
when she had reached tho last stop of thodnngorousi nil ovonts eoncerned in tho murder — 
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•‘Murder! oi— my God!” moaned Torrens, 
clasping his hands together in oonvulsiyo anguish, 
as he glared vrildly around. 

“ Do not afieot ignorance' of the fact,” said Mrs. 
Mortimer : “ because you arc doubtless well awara 
that I was arrested for your crime.” 

“No — no: you cannot prove that I did it — ^you 
can prove notliing !” cried Torrens, with a species 
of hysterical violence. 

“I can prove that you wore the murderer of Per- 
cival,^’ responded the old woman, fixing her eyes 

tornly upon her husband. 

“Liar — wretch— I defy you!” exclaimed Torrens, 
his energy suddenly reviving as he saw the absolute 
necessity of meeting with boldness a charge which 
ho felt convinced his wife could not prove, against 
him : for how could she possibly entertain anything 
more serious than a bare suspicion ? 

"Harsh words and abuse will not intimidate me,” 
said sho, in a quiot voice ; " and all those variations 
in your manner — nervousness at one moment, terror 
tho next, and then excitement — only tend to con- 
firm mo in ray ideas. Listen, old man — and see 
whether I have just ground for those ideas, and 
whether you copld explain away my tale, if told to 
tho nearest police-magistrate.” 

Torrens groaned audibly, and fell back in his 
chair— but notinsensible — only in tho exhaustion of 
his physical and tho prostration of his moral cnor^ 
gies ; and his eyes glared in consternation on tho 
countenance of tho accusing fiend whoso very pre- 
sence would have been intolerable, oven if ho had 
committed no crime for her to bo able to accuse 
him of. 

‘•Liston, 1 say,” resumed tho implacable old 
woman. “ You were at Porcival’s house a few 
moments before myself and daughter called upon 
him. You ■seemed to bo very miserable — ^so miser- 
able that you wished to obtain assistance from him. 
These were tho very words ho used to me ; and ho 
observed likewise that ho never jrai/e — consequently 
you extorted nothing from him. But you watched 
tlirough tho window-shutters, from tho out- 
side, tho interview wliich took place between him 
and myself and daughter: you beheld tho gold and 
the notes displayed upon the table ; and when tho 
old miser was once more alone, you entered the 
house — and — and you murdered him with a blud- 
geon 1” 

Torrens started convulsively, and endeavoured to 
give utterance to an ejaculation of denial ; but his 
tongue clave to tho roof of his mouth, and his throat 
was as parched as if lie had been swallowing ashes. 

"Yes — you murdered him,” repeated Mrs. Morti- 
mer, apparently dwelling witlv fiendish doliglitupon 
tho horrible accusation: “you boat tho wretched 
man to death — your blows wore dealt with a cruel, 
a merciless effect. Tlien you plundered tlio iron 
safe — you took all tho treasure contained in the 
tin-case — gold and bank-notes to tho amount of 
several thousands of pounds !” 

“It is not true — it is not truol” said Torrens, 
partially recovering tho power of speeoli. 

“But it is true — all true — precisely as I now 
repeat tho details,” cried Mrs. Mortimer, emphati- 
cally. 

“ You are mad to think mo tho possessor of sncli 
a treasure, when you find rao in tliis miserable 
place, with thread-bare garments, and suri’ounded 
by every proof of a poverty amounting almost to 


j utter destitution,” said Torrens, his courage to 
meet tho charge somewhat reviving as ho flattered 
himself that the argument just used was decisive 
and nnanswerablo. 

“ J)o you imagine mo to bo so thoroughly ignorant 
of tho world as to hocomo your dupe on such easy 
terms?” demanded tho old woman, in a tone of 
withering scorn, “ Look at all I have passed 
through, and then ask yourself whether it bo pos- 
sible to deceive and mislead mo ! No, no — I under- 
stand it all. You bsliove that suspicion will never 
fall upon the wretched inmate of sucli a wretched 
place,” she continued, glancing slowly around tho 
cellar — " and your calculation is a correct one. 
Hero might you have concealed yourself — here 
might you have passed some weeks in apparent po- 
verty, until the storm should have blown over. But 
it was destined that one pcr.son should obtain a duo 
to your guilt and a trace to your lurking-holo — and 
that person is myself! Nay, to convince you how 
well all your late proceedings are known to mo, 1 
have only to mention the fact that a few days ago 
you visited tlio cottage which once bore your 
name ”. 

“Ail 1” ejaculated Torrens, startled by tliis now 
proof of how well-informed his hated wife in rea- 
lity was concerning his movements. 

“ Yes — and to tlio fair inmate of that dwelling,”- 
she added, with a look full of malignant moaning, 
“you admitted that you wore poor no longer, but 
that you wished you indeed were the penniless and 
half-starving wretch you liad so recently been! 
Tims tho very outpourings of your remorse, old 
man, have furnished mo witli arguments— domnlng 
arguments — against you, and confirmed all my pre- 
vious suspicions, if such confirmation were for an 
instant needed," 

“■IVIiy do you now como to mo?” asked Torrons, 
in a faint and faltering tone, while his entire frame 
trembled nervously, and his countenance became so 
ghastly, that it was absolutely hideous to behold. 

“My purpose is stern and immoveable,” i-epliod 
tho old woman. 

“And that purpose — is ” faltered Torrons, 

trembling like an aspen. 

“ The surrender of every sliilling — ycB, every shil- 
ling — of the treasure which you plundered from tlio 
murdered Percival," was tho answer. 

"Malodiction 1” ejaculated tho wretched man, 
starting wildly from his scat as if lio had received a 
sudden wound : then, sinking back again througli 
sheer oihaustion, lie pressed ids hand to his throb- 
bing brows, murmuring and lamenting in broken 
sentences such as tliese : — “ My gold — my notes — tho 
treasure I lost my soul to gain — tiio riches I had 
hoped to enjoy — tho wealth to acquire which I im- 
brued ray Iiands in blood — the blood of n fellow- 
creature — no — no — you shall not have my trea- 
sure.” 

And ho started up, flinging his arms wildly about 
liira, while his eyes rolled horribly in their sockets, 
as if ho were attacked by delirium. 

Mrs, Mortimer sate calm and motionless, resolved 
to allow tho paroxysm to pass oro shoreltoratod her 
stern demand. Slio know — she saw that ho was in 
her power, — now more so than ever, since lie had 
admitted tho dread crime by ids unguarded excla- 
mations. 

•• 'Woman, you will drive ino raadl'’Euddenlycriod 
her husband, falling back again into ids Boat, and 
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looking at her ■with a hyena-liko rage expressed 
tipon his co'untenanoe. 

“ I do not seek such a catastrophe,” she observed, 
coolly. 

“ But you are urging me to it,” he replied, ■with 
savage fierceness. “ No — no — I ■will not surrender 
my gold ; you cannot compel me !’’ 

” It is for you to decide ■whether you will adopt 
that alternative, or pass hence in a few minutes to 
the nearest station-house,” responded Mrs. Morti- 
mer, her voice being still characterised by a calm- 
ness and deliberation indicative of the most impla- 
cable sternness of purpose. 

“ The station-house !” moaned Torrens, with a 
cold shudder : then, again becoming dreadfnlly 
excited, he exclaimed, “ I will die first — and you 
shall perish also ! Yes — I will murder you, and 
afterwards ” 

“ This is child’s play !” said Mrs. Mortimer, | 
laughing at the threat, as she took up a knife which | 
lay upon the table. “ Advance towards me another 
pace — and I will plunge this sharp blade into your 
heart. The treasure, which is no doubt concealed 
somewhere in the room, ■u’ill then fall into my 
bauds all the eame." 

“ You nre_determined to rifle me of all I possess 
— to plunder' me — to make me penniless !” cried 
Torrens, falling back in his seat, and giving way 
to his despair. “ Can nothing move you ? But, 
listen — listen : I will give you half — yes — one- 
half of the whole amount ” 

“ I came not to receive terms, but to dictate 
them,” interrupted Mrs, Mortimer. “ And now re- 
flect well upon your position, old man ; — and re- 
member also that your wild ravings may draw lis- 
teners to the door, and your guilt will be no longer 
a secret existing between you and me. Then, 
naught — naught, can save your neck from the 
halter !’’ 

“My God 1 she speaks truly,” murmured Tor- 
rens, bewildered by the dreadful thoughts that 
rushed to his brain as the woman spoke so calmly 
and deliberately of the ignominious death which 
might overtake him : “ yes — sho speaks truly !’’ 
he repeated ; “ and yet, if I give up all — surrender 
everything — on what am I to live ? how am I to 
sustain my miserable existence 7” 

“ You hed no kind thought — no compassion for 
me, when you had friends to help you, and I was 
banished across the wide ocean,” said Mrs. Morti- 
mer : “ you cared not ■ndiat became of me at that 
time, Torrens — and I have now no pity, no sym- 
pathy for you ! I am aware that you loathe and 
detest me ; — but your aversion surpasses not that 
which I entertain for you. There we are ■rvell 
matched : it is however in our relative positions 
that I have gained the ascendancy and can wield 
the authority of a despot. My crime is of old date, 
and has been expiated by many long, long years of 
horrible exile and servitude in a penal colony : your 
crime is new — the blood is scarcely dry upon your 
hands — your victim is scarcely cold in his grave — 
and your guilt can only be expiated on the scaf- 
fold.” 

“ Spare me — spare me,” groaned the wretched 
man, clasping his hands together in an anguish 
which, assassin as he was, would have moved any 
other than the soul-hardened, implacable Mrs. 
Mortimer. 

“Spare you, indeed !” she repeated in acontemptu- 
ous tone: “in what way can I spare yon? If you ask 


me not to betray you into the hands of the officers of 
justice, I at once reassure you on that head — but 
with the one condition that you surrender up to me, 
and without further parley, every sixpence of the 
amount you have secreted somewhere iu this place. 

I do not seek your life ; I wish you to live, that 
you may be miserable — that you may know what 
starvation is — that you may wander the streets, 
houseless and penniless — dependent upon eleemosy- 
nary charity — begging your bread ” 

“ hlerciful heaven! it is a fiend who is address- 
ing these frightful words to me now !” ejaculated 
Torrens, surveying his wife with horror and as- 
tonishment. 

“ No — it is a woman, — a woman whom you de- 
serted in her bitter trouble, and who now wreaks 
her vengeance upon you,” said Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ Carry back your reminiscences some nineteen 
years or upwards, and contrast our positions then, 
Yon found friends and relations to console you while 
still in gaol, and to assist you after your release. 
But did you come near me? did you even send a 
word or a line to sympathise or to proffer aid ? 
Miserable wretch that you are, I could wish that 
you were ten thousand times more miserable 
still 1” 

“ Oh 1 that’s impossible— impossible 1” exclaimed 
Torrens, his cadaverous countenance denoting, by 
its hideous, painful workings, the sincerity — the 
profound sincerity that prompted the averment he 
had just made. “Were you to search the earth 
over, you could not find a being more miserable 
than I ! And now — and now,” he continued, in a 
faltering tone, while tears trickled down his fur- 
rowed cheeks, — “ now, will you have compassion 
upon me?” 

“ No— ten thousand times no /’’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Mortimer. ‘‘ And I warn you to hasten and sur- 
render your wealth — or I shall lose all power of 
restraining my impatience.” 

Torrens rose from his seat, cast one look of 
malignant — diabolical hate upon the merciless 
woman, dashed the traces of grief away from his 
cheeks, and then turned towards the bed. 

Mrs. Mortimer followed him with her eyes — 
those eyes now so greedy, suspicimis, and anxious 
lest by any possibility her prey should escape her ! 

The wretched old man, whose heart experienced 
all the pains of hell, slowly and with trembling 
hands raised the miserable mattresses ; and from 
beneath he drew forth a small parcel, wrapped m 
brown paper and tied with a thick string. This 
he handed to Mrs. Mortimer, who, heedless of the 
terrible glance which accompanied it, hastened to 
open the packet and examine its contents. 

And now her triumph was complete ; — for the 
parcel enclosed gold and notes to an amount which 
she proceeded in a leisurely manner to compute. 

“ Five thousand four hundred pounds,” she said 
aloud, casting a malignant look upon Torrens, who 
had resumed his seat and appeared to be the victim 
of a despair that must terminate in the total wreck 
of his reason. “ And here,” she continued, now 
musing to herself rather tlian speaking for his be-^ 
hoof, — “ here is a document that may prove of some 
importance to me, — the promissory note of the 
young man who called himself Viscount Marsion." 

Thus speaking, she carefully packed up the 
parcel once more, and secured it about her person. 

“ And you will not leave me a guinea — a single 
guinea ?” asked Torrens, in a low, hollow voice— 
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his entire aspect indicating that ho "vras almost stu- 
pified by the morciiess cupidity of his -.vifo. 

" Not a Einglo guinea.” ei'° replifid. " The only 
consolation I can afford you is tho assurance that 
your secret is safe witli mo. If you are oyer sent 
to tlie scaffold— it will not bo through my instru- 
raontality." 

■\Vith those words, she retreated towards tho door, 
walking backwards, so as to keep her cyos fixed 
upon Torrens tho whole time, and thus bo prepared 
for a sudden attack should ho meditate mischief, 
or, in an ungorernable paroxysm of rage and despair, 
attempt it. 

But tho old man moved not from his scat, al- 
though ho appeared to reel and sway unsteadily 
Dackward and forward in liis chair; and at tho 
moment when Mrs. Mortimer placed her hand on 
tho latch, ho fell heavily upon the floor. 

She was about to depart when it struck her that, 
If ho were dead, unpleasant suspicions might att<ach 
themselves to her, sliould she hurry away without 
raising any alarm ; and she accordingly hastened 
towards him. Ho was senseless — but tho spark of 
lifo was not extinct ; and now through fcar,did tho 
woman perform those duties to whicli she never 
could have been otherwise urged in respect to him. 
She raised him in her arms — she placed liim on tho 
bed — removed ills neckcloth— and sprinkled water 
upon his face. In a few minutes ho began to revive, 
and his eyes opened slowly. 

“■\Vhoro am I?— is it a drc.ara?” ho murmured in 
a faint tone: then, as his recollection returned 
with speed and vividness, and ho knew the counte- 
nance that was bending over him, and remembered 
why tho woman herself was there, lio exclaimed, 
“ Fiend I give me back my gold 1” 

“ Never 1” was tlio omphalic word that fell upon 
his ear in reply— and in another moment he was 
alone. 

No— not alone : for Despair was now his com- 
panion. 

And Despair is an appalling guest ; — for, murderer 
as tho man was, ho iiad some kind of worldly con- 
solation loft in his treasure until the implacable 
woman wrested it from him. But now that only 
solace was gone — and ho was left to tho horror of 
his thoughts, and to tho ghost of his victim. Beg- 
gary was before him — beggary, with all its hideous 
train of evils, and those evils rendered tho more ter- 
rible because beyond loomed tho black and ominous 
gibbet 1 

Oh 1 how was it that madness did not seize upon 
tho old man’s brain, and rob him of tho power of 
making theso agonizing reflections? 

Was it that his punishment was to begin upon 
earth? If so, assuredly tho retribution was ap- 
palling, even on this side of tlio tomb; — and ho had 
not even loft to him tho consolation that tho gold for 
which ho had bartered his soul was still in his pos- 
session — Etiil at his command, and availablo for 
his uso 1 


CHAPTER CLXI. 

AONES VEENON AND HEK FATHER. 

We must now return to tho cottage near Stroat- 
Iiam, wore wo loft tho beautiful and artless Agnes 
Vprnon with her father. 

The moment tlio old woman had quitted tlio 


j house, Mr. Vernon turned towards his daughter, 
and, taking her hand, said, “ My dearest child, how 
came yon to admit a complete stranger into your 
I presence in so unguarded a manner ?” 
t “As I liad never seen her in my life before, dear 
father,” replied the charming girl, “ I could not for 
an instant suppose that she had any evil intention 
in visiting tho cottage ; bcoauso, having done her no 
harm ” 

“ But, my bolovod Agnes,” interrupted her parent 
kindly, as ho made her sit down near him ns he also 
took a cliair, “ I liavo often told you that tlie world 
contains many wicked people, who frequently har- 
bour the basest and most infamous designs towards 
young women who aro pretty and unsuspecting as 
you ; and tliis Mrs. Mortimer, as slie calls herself, 
may be one of tbo class I have alluded to.” 

“ I nm sorry indeed that I sliould have acted in a 
way to cause you any displeasure, my dearest father,’ 
said Agnes, lier eyes filling with tears ; “ but — ” 

“ You do not understand mo, my sweet child,” 
ag,ain interrupted Mr. Vernon, passing his hand 
affcctiouatolyover her glossy hair, and pure, polished 
brow; “ I am not angry with yon — indeed, it would 
be impossible to cxpcrionco any irritation with such 
an amiable, exccileiit girl as you are. But I am 
alarmed lost evil-disposed persons should seek to do 
you an injury — and therefore I recommend caution 
and prudence on your part.” 

“ I cannot comprehend how the old lady who was 
licro just now could possibly seolt to Iiarm mo,” 
said tbo amiable Agnes, “ since I liavc never iiarmed 
her, and, on tbo contrary, treated her with tho re- 
spect duo to her years and her afflictions.” 

“What did she toll you, my lovo?" inquired 
Mr. VornoD. 

Agnes forthwitli related, in her own natural, 
simple, yet agreeable manner, tho entire conver- 
sation wliicli liad passed between herself and Mrs. 
Mortimer, 

I Her father listened with earnest attention ; and 
for some minutes after sho had ceased speaking, ho 
[ remained absorbed in deep thought. 

“ You are not pleased with tho incident of tliis 
evening,” said Agnes, at length, and speaking in a 
timid voice, as she gazed with anxious fondness on 
iior parent’s pensive countenance. 

“ Once more I assure you, my well-beloved cliild,” 
ho responded, “ tliat I am not angry with you. But 
you will, perhaps, bo soraewliat surprised to hoar 
mo declare tlial I do not believe one syllable of all 
tlio old woman told you. In the great world, Agnosj 
tlicro is no such thing as that sontimontalisra and 
sympatliy wliicli slio professed to be tho motives 
that led her to visit tlio cottago ere now. I detected 
Iicr in two falsohoods — and 1 liavo every reaeon to 
suspect all tlio rest.” 

. '• But was it not natural, dear papa, for her to ho 
desirous to boliold once more the scene where she 
had passed many happy days with licr deceased 
Iiusbaud ?” inquired Agno.v. “ Oil ! I can well un- 
derstand such a feeling — and I therefore honoured 
and respected her for entertaining it,” 

•< Yes — tlioro aro a few generous hearts tliat would 
cxpcrionco sucii sentiments,” observed Mr. Vernon; 
“for porliaps I was too hasty oro now in tho sweep- 
ing condemnation which I levelled at what I termed 
tile great world. At tlio same time, Agnes, you 
must not judge tlie world by your own pure and 
unsopliistioatcd soul. And would to God that ox- 
pcrienco miglit never bo destined to teacii you other 
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lossODS tliau ttose wliich seclusion and good train- 
ing liave already inculcated : would to God that you 
might narer bo compelled to look upon the dark 
side of human affairs 1” 

“ Haro I other lessons to learn — other teachings 
to undergo — other experience to acquire, beyond 
what I already know ?” asked the ingenuous and 
candid Agnes. 

"Alasl yes— and in a rariety of ways,” responded 
her father, with a sigh. “ You have as yet seen only 
one phase of the world — that of tranquillity, serene 
happiness, and peace. You have not even heard 
the storms of that world in the distance. Hitherto 
your life has boon passed under the most gonial in- 
fluences; and you know nothing — absolutely no- 
thing, of what may be termed life. Again 1 say, 
therefore, how deeply — how earnestly it is to bo 
wished that your mind may never become ac- 
quainted with the bitter teachings of vicissitude or 
misfortune.” 

” I am already well aware, my dear father, from 
my historical studies and from the perusal of the 
books which you have selected for mo, that man- 
kind pursues many and varied conflicting interests, 
and that gain is the chief object thus sought after. 
But I am still at a loss,” continued tho beautiful 
Agnes, “ to understand how people can be wicked 
enough to injure others who have never injured 
them, and wlien tho infliction of such injury can 
confer no benefit upon tho individual who is guilty 
of such flagrant wrong. Suppose, for instance, 
that this Mrs. Mortimer who was hero just now, 
should in reality entertain some evil design to- 
wards mo, how could she possibly acquire any per- 
sonal advantage from the pursuit of such conduct?” 

" You are as yet too innocent — oh 1 far too inno- 
cent, if not too youu^, to understand these mat- 
ters,” said Mr. Vornon, gazing with all a father’s 
affection upon his beauteous and artless child. 
” Neither is it for mo to remove tho film from your 
eyes in this respect.” 

“ And yet, dear papa,” she observed, with the 
most endearing, amiable naivete, ” if no ono will 
point out tho shoals, rooks, and quicksands to me, 
how can I possibly avoid them? You seo that just 
now I erred by receiving that person too frankly — 
too cordially ” 

“ And tho old man who called the other evening, 
too,” said her father, with a smile. ” Now, do you 
not perceive, my dear child, that there is soraothing 
suspicious in these two visits, which indeed appear 
to have some degree of relationship to each other, 
and perhaps had tho same instigation, I cannot 
conceive that accident should send two persons 
hither, separately and at a short interval, on the 
same preteneq, unless they wore acting in collusion. 
That such an accidental coincidence might happen, 
I admit; but prudence-— worldly prudence, my 
love, makes us look suspiciously upon such events; 
and I confess that this is the light in which I view 
tho present occurrences. Tho woman represented 
herself .as tho widow of a General who had lately 
died in India: now I happen to be so well-informed 
on those matters as to be enabled to state most 
emphatically that no General-officer of that name 
has existed for many years p.ast. Finding herself 
at fault in respect to her first assertion, your 
visitor endeavoured to make good her talc by means 
of 3 second ; but tho falsehood was equally palpa- 
ble in this latter case. Now, therefore, my dear- 
est Agnes, you oompreheud that there aro good 


and just grounds for suspecting tho motive which 
led her hither.” 

“Is it possible that persons can boEo wicked?” 
exclaimed tho young maiden. 

“ It is, alas ! too true,” replied her father ; " and 
therefore you cannot bo too much upon your guard 
in respect to strangers. I wonder that Mrs. Gifford 
did not represent to you tho Impropriety of al- 
lowing the old man to force his way into yeur pre- 
sence a few days ago ” 

“ Both Mrs. Gifford and Jane spoke to mo on the 
subject after ho was gone,” said Agnes, desirous to 
rescue her two servants from blame : “ but I fancied 
their timidity had made thorn conjure up visions of 
thieves and housebreakers, and I only laughed while 
they remonstrated.” 

“ Then you now perceive, dear Agnes, that they 
were right i-a tho observations which they under- 
took to address to you,” said Mr. Vornon. 

“Yes— and I am sorry that I did not listen with 
moro attention,’’ answered tho amiable girl. •* in 
future, my dear father, I will allow no one to enter 
tho house unless ho or she be the bearer of a letter 
from you.’ 

“This is precisely what I could desire, Agnes,” 
excl.aimed Mr. Vernon; “and you will afford mo 
unfeigned pleasure if you adhere to this resolu- 
tion,” 

“ You know that I will do all you enjoin — oven 
without questioning your motives,” obsorvod Agnes, 

“ Command — and I obey.” 

“ My dear child, tho word ‘ command’ exists not 
in tho vocabulary that I have to use when convoy- 
ing my wishes to yon. So dutiful — so good — so 
willing are you, Agnos, that I have never had occa- 
sion to spe.ak with imperiousness or harshness to 
you. Y^ou do not even question me concerning 
those matters which might naturally awaken yonr 
curiosity and your interest.” 

“ It is sufficient for mo to know that you desire 
mo to dwell in this seclusion,” said Agnes ; " and 
as you have exerted yourself, my dearest father, to 
surround me with every comfort — every element of 
happiness, I should be indeed ungrateful and un- 
just were I to seek prematurely those explanations 
which you have promised to give me tvhon tho pro- 
per timo shall arrive.” 

“And that timo is not so very far distant, Ag- 
nes,” said Mr. Vernon. “ Two years more — and I 
shall no longer have any secrets from you. But 
while wo aro thus conversing, I forget that it is 
waxing late and that I have not even as yet beirun 
to account for tho sudden and unexpected visit 
which circumstances have compelled me to pay you 
this evening.” 

Agnes now regarded her parent with some degree 
of suspense; for his remark had brought back to 
her memory tho circumstance that he had never 
called at so late an hour before, and, moreover, 
that this was the third timo ho had visited her 
within tho week — an occurrence at variance with 
his ordinary habit. 

“My dear child,” said Mr. Vernon, speiiking inf'' 
the kindest tone possible, “I am compelled to leave 
England on urgent business to-morrow.” 

“Leave England 1” repeated Agnes, tears starting 
into her eyes. 

“ Yes, my beloved — and I regrot to add that my 
absence may be of some weeks’ duration. Paris la 
tho place whither this sudden and unexpected 
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boiHpss rails mo ; and tliough I sliall bo away from 
yoa, yot wlli you ever be present in my llionglits, 
and I ehaU write to you frequently.’" 

“ But bow many woebs sliall you bo absent, my 
dear father?” aslced Agnes, the pearly drops now 
chasing each other adown her cheeks. 

“Eight or ton, ray child,” responded Mr. Vernon: 
“ but at the expiration of that period yon will be 
certain to see mo again. Remember, Agnes, that 
far longer intervals than this have occurred during 
which wo have been completely separated — ” 

“Yes, my dear father — when I was staying in the 
conntry with my gorcrncss, who is now no more,” 
interrupted Agnes, unable to stifle her sobs: “but 
ever since her, death I have seen you frequently — 
far more frequently,” 

"Because I removed yon to this cottage which I 
purchased for you, and which is so much nearer to 
London than was Mrs. Clement's .abode at St. 
Alb.an’s. However, my sweet Agnes — compose 
yourself — cheer up — and wipe away those tc.ars. 
I cannot hear to see you weep,” ho .added, his own 
voice growing tremulous. “ Two months or two 
months and a half will soon glide away ; and I shall 
bring you a number of presents from Paris.” 

“You spoil mo with your kindness, iny dear fa- 
ther,” exclaimed the beautiful girl, tlirowing her 
arms about his neck, and embracing him tenderly. 
“ I am afraid that I must cost you a great de.al of 
money — for you are always buying mo something 
new. But then, yon are very rich — aro you not, 
dear papa?’’ 

“Thank God, lam — and for your sakel” cried 
Mr, Vernon, returning her fond caresses. “ The time 
will come, Agnes, when you will learn how power- 
ful a talisman, in respect to h,appinoss, is money. 
Some of the books which I have selected for you 
inculcate m.aiims against avarice, covetousness, and 
selfishness : while others even go further, and cn- 
dc.avour to prove that a moderate competency is 
more compatible with true happiness than an im- 
mense fortune can possibly be. But I much question 
whether the authors of those works would not have 
leapt at tlio chance of giving the truth of their 
assertions a fair trial tiirougli the medium of c.xpe- 
rionco in respect to the possession of riches. Such 
books, however, do good ; they infuso salutary 
thoughts into the mind — although the influence 
thereof must inevitably become subdued, if not 
altogether destroyed, in proportion as the individual 
ndv.ances in worldly knowledge, and finds worldly 
interests crowding upon him. Riches, my dearest 
Agnes, may become a blessing or a curso according 
to the ra.anner in which the possessor uses them ; 
nnd by this observation I believe that X shall have 
opened a new field for the exercise of your reflec- 
tions nnd good sense.” 

“Olii you have indeed, ray kind father 1” ex- 
claimed Agnes. “ But — to return to the object of 
your visit this evoning — may I express a hope that 
the business which calls you to I’aris is of no un- 
pleasant nature ?” 

“ By no means, my love,” answered Mr. Vernon, 
smiling affectionately upon his amiable daughter. 
“And now I must take my dep.arture — for it is 
cloven o’clock. You will remark, dear Agues, the 
advice I gave you relativo to the visits of strangers; 
for I should bo unhappy indeed, if I thought that 
your artless, unsuspecting character were likely to 
bo the very cause of exposing you to peril.” 

"You may depend upon ray prudence in future. 
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dear father,” said Agnes; “ and I am rejoiced that 
you have given me such timely warning. Oh I who 
could have thought that the old man who seemed 
so deeply affected, and the woman who spoko so 
tenderly of her doce.ascd husband, could liavo har- 
boured any sinister design ? It is really enough to 
render one suspicions of everything and everybody 
in future.” 

'■ No, my dear child — you must not fall into the 
opposite extreme,” cried Mr. Vernon, hastily. “ Be- 
cause, for inst.anco, a mendicant to whom you give 
alms should turn out to bo an imposter, do not 
argue therefrom that all destitute persons are 
rogues. I do not wish distrust and suspicion to take 
the place of your generous frankness and amiable 
candour; but I am desirous that, while preserving 
the artlessncss nnd ingenuousness of your disposi- 
tion, you should at the same time adopt those pre- 
cautions which common prudence suggests. And 
now, my sweet Agnes, embrace me and then retire 
to your own chamber — for, ere I depart, 1 have a 
few instructions to give to Mrs. Gifford, whom you 
will please to send hither to mo.” 

The beauteous maidon once more threw her. 
arms round her father’s neck and covered his face 
with her kisses and her tears: then, having re- 
ceived his blessing — a blessing which ho g.avofrom the 
very bottom of his heart — she reluctantly tore herself 
away from his arms, and quitted the room. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Gifford, the housokeopor, 
made her appeal ancc. She w.as a vvoman of about 
fifty-six years of ago — stout, respectable-looking, 
nnd with a countenance in which honesty .and 
good-temper were alike road as plainly as the words 
in a book. 

On entering the parlour, sho closed tho door 
carefully behind -her ; nnd then her demeanour 
suddenly became profoundly reverential as sho 
advanced towards the father of her young mistress. 

“Mrs. Gifford,” said ho, in a tone of friendly 
confidence, "I am about to visit Baris, and there- 
fore liiouglit it necessary to see you for a fow 
moments, previous to my departure. Not that I 
need recommend my beloved child to yonr care — 
for I am well assured that you watch over Iier 
safety nnd her happiness as zealously ns if sho wore 
your own daughter.” 

“ Your lordship — ” began tho housokeoper, in a 
tone of the deepest respect. 

"Hush!” exclaimed ho whom wo must stili call 
Mr. Vernon, in spite of the aristocratic title by which 
Mrs. Gifford had addressed liim: “remember 
that walls have cars, my good friend I I was about 
to observe to you tlint Agnes, tlirougli tho amiable 
confidence and ingenuousness which are natural to 
her, has allowed two strangers, — one a fow even- 
ings ago — tho other this very night, — to intrude 
themselves upon her; and I tromblo lost their 
motive bo a bad one. Tho gardener and his as- 
sistant invariably sleep in tho out-honse, I hope ?” 

“ Yes, my — I moan, sir,” answered Mrs. Gifl’ord ; 
“and tlioy are I'csoluto, determined men, who would 
not permit plunderers to enter these promises with 
impunity.” 

"Goodl” exclaimed Mr. Vernon. “Bid you 
yourself see tho old man who called here tho other 
night?” 

"I did not, sir,” replied Mrs. Gifford. “Bui 
J.ano .assured me his appearance was that of a man 
worn down witli old age, wretchedness, and poverty 
rather than of nn evil-intontioiu'd porcon Shall I 
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tell your lord — shall I tell you, sir,” said the good 
■woman,. hastily correnting hrvself, ’’what is my 
impression relative to that old man? Why, sir,” 
she continued, perceiving that Mr. Vernon nodded 
approvingly, “it struck me that it might be that 
Mr. Torrens, who used to live here many, many 
years ago, and of whom we heard such dreadful 
tales shortly after your lord — I mean, shortly after 
you bought the cottage.” 

“But those talcs — has Agnes learnt them? — 
have they reached her cars?” demanded Mr. Vernon, 
hastily: “because they might terrify and alarm 
her.” 

“No, sir — she is entirely Ignorant of all the 
legends attached to this house,” was the reply ; 
" and it is not hy any moans likely that they can 
reach her cars. Jane is a discreet, good girl, and 
would not allude to them for worlds.” 

“ Thank God 1” ejaculated Mr. Vernon ; “ for 
were Agnes to learn what wo ourselves only heard 
after the entire purchase was concluded and you 
were located here, — were she to learn, I say, that a 
horrible murder had been committed in this houEe> 
I would at once procure her anotlier dwelling. But 
you were speaking ere now about the very Tor- 
rens who was so unjustly accused of that foul 
crime.” 

“I was observing, sir, that I fancied the old m.an 
who called hero the other night might bo ho ; for 
as Miss afterwards told me, ho spoko of having 
lived hero many years ago, and of the terrible mis- 
fortunes he had endured ; and then he glanced round 
the parlour repeatedly, observing in an audible 
thougli anguished tone, ‘ This is the very room — this 
is the very room /' And this is the room,” continued 
Mrs. Gifford, “ where the baronet was murdered ; 
and therefore I conclu Ic that the old man was none 
other than the wretched Torrens.” 

“ Your surmises are most natural,” said Mr. Ver- 
non, after a few moments’ reflection. “But who. 
then, was the old woman that c.amo just now? And 
yet,” ho proceeded, “ though I spoke of her lightly 
and irreverently as an old woman, I am bound to 
admit that there was really a something about her 
which gave mo the idea of one who had seen better 
days. Her language was especially Indy-like and 
correct. She said she had lived hero many years 
ago—” 

“ And yet,” interrupted Mrs. Gifford, “ the cot- 
tage was shut up for nearly eight years after the 
murder; and then the landlord into whoso hands 
it had fallen, and wlio was a widower, c.amo and 
resided hero himself, as no one would take it. IIo 
occupied it until his death ; and then your lord — 
and then, I mean, you purchased it, sir, together 
with the garden and orchard attaclied to it.” 

“And what would you infer from all these cir- 
cumstances?” inquired Mr. Vernon. 

“That if the old woman really did livo lierc many 
years ago, it must luavc been during Torrens' time,” 
c.vplained tlie housekeeper ; “ because ho built the 
cottage, and resided in it until tho murder; after 
which, as I just now said, it was shut up for a 
lengthened period. Now, strange though it may 
seem, an idea has likewise struck me relative to the 
old woman — or old lady — ” 

“ And what is your idea ?” asked Mr. Vornon. 

" That she is tiiat JIrs. Slingsby — or Mrs. Tor- 
rens, who got into trouble at the same time ns tho 
jtnsband she had just married. If my conjectures .arc 
correct, sir, I do not think that you have any cause 


for .apprehension in the two visits which have been 
paid to the cottage.” 

“I congratulate you upon the shrewdness which 
yon have displayed in de.aling with tho subject,” 
said Mr. Vernon, smiling; “and I am inclined to 
adopt tho views which your sagacity suggests. 
Perhaps, then, there is really nothing to fear: but, 
of course, Mrs. Gifford, you will exercise tho utmost 
prudence and the most unwearying vigilance in re- 
gard to my darling child. You know how dear she is 
to me — you are also acquainted with the unhappy 
circumstances which force me to condemn her to 
this seclusion until she shall have attained her 
twenty-first year — unless,” ho added, in a more 
measured tone ,“ death shall in tho meantime snatch 

away that woman whom I cannot call my ” 

i My lord! my lord 1” exclaimed tho housokoopor, 
in an imploring voice; “give not way to recollec- 
tions which always excite you so painfully I tVith 
mo your charming Agnes is safe —and you are well 
aware that I love her as much as if she were my own 
child! Besides, tho deep — the many debts of grati- 
tude which 1 owe to your lordship ” 

“ Hush ! hush I” interrupted Mr. Vernon ; “ for 
again I tell you that tho very walls have oars — and 
I would not that my rank should bo even sus- 
pected ” 

“Pardon me — I forgot your oft-repeated injunc- 
tions on tliat head,” said Mrs. Gifford. “But you 
must not suppose that because I am thus sometimes 
oblivious in your presence, I over allow a single 
word to slip from my tongue that may create a sus- 
picion in tho mind of Miss Agnes or Jane.” 

“And now, Mrs. Gifford,” observed Mr. Vernon, 

“ I have one more question to ask you: — has tliat 
young gentleman who once dared to ask Jane to de- 
liver a note to my daughter— has ho ventured into 
this neighbourhood since ?” 

“ I must confess, sir,” was the answer, “that 1 
have seen him loitering about tho cottage on one or 
two occasions : but as he never seeks to obtrude 
himself upon tho notice of Miss Agnes, I have not 
thought it wortli while, nor even prudent, to sug- ' 
gest to tho dear young lady what course slio ought 
to pursue in case ho should address her. Besides, 
ho appears to be a gentleman in every sense of tho 
word; and I do not apprehend .any rudeness on his 
part towards your daughter. Indeed, ho appeared 
much iiuiniliatcd and very penitent when Jane so 
resolutely refused to become tho bearer of his missive 
or to receive his bribe.” 

“ You have acted with prudence : it would bo un- 
wise to maki any observation to Agnes relative tc 
this strangei, under present circumstances,” said 
Mr. Vernon. “ Were you to speak to her on the 
subject, .you must nccesstirily explain the nature 
of that sentiment which has attracted tho young 
gentleman to this neighbourhood — and to talk to 
her relative to tho passion of love, were to destroy 
some portion of that artless innocence — that infan- 
tine purity of soul, wliich characterises her. In a 
word, I trust ray dear child to your care and dis- 
cretion, Mrs. Gifford ; — and I shall expect that you,/ 
will write to mo at least once a week during my 
absence.” 

Mr. Vernon then wrote upon a slip of paper tho 
address whore letters would reach him in P.aris; 
and, having next placed a roll of bank notes in Mrs. 
Gifford’s hands for tho expenses of the little estab- 
lishment until his return, ho took his departure. 
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OhAPTER CLXII. 

LAURA IN TARIS. 

We must now return for a sliort time to tlic 
beautiful, but licentious and profligate Laura, whom 
■wo left in Paris. 

Although sho rcchonod materially upon her 
mother’s aid in respect to her now designs, she 
noTorthclcss rosohed to enjoy herself during the 
old woman’s absence; and the thought even struck 
her that it was possible — thougli not very probable — 
for her to form some brilliant connexion aritliout 
the assistance of her parent. At all orents, sho 
reasoned that there was no harm in making the 
trial; and therefore, the moment Mrs. ilorlimer 
had taken her departure for Englaud, Laura com- 
menced her preparations for pleasure, and perhaps 
for intrigue. 

SIio hired a prlrato box at each of tho principal 
theatres, and purchased a handsome carriage and a 
pair of beautiful horses ; and then sho engaged a 
celebrated artist to paint her portrait, well know- 
ing that his studio was frequented by men of rank 
and fortune, and calculating tliat a -view of tho 
splendid countenance on tho canvass would inspire 


tho liveliest curiosity to behold tho living original, 
Sho li’Kewiso secured tho services of an eminent 
musician to givo her lessons in tho divino art; and 
this gentleman, believing her to be highly respect- 
able, introduced her to his wife, and invited her to 
a musical soiree, wliore her beauty and tho report 
which had been spread to tho effect that sho was an 
heiress who had just succeeded to her property, 
rendered her tlio centre of attraction. 

By tho means just enumerated, Laura gained one 
grand object — an entrance into respoctablo society; 
and this difficult point was accomplished in loss 
than four d.ays after her mother’s departure from 
Paris. 

She soon began to bo talked about — but not 
with suspicion. Ho — it was licr transcendent benut, 
that became tlio theme of discourse; and tho ad- 
miration witli wlilch slio had inspired iiotli tho 
French and English gontlomon at tlie soiree, ren- 
dered thorn so enthusiastic in her praise, that they 
unconsciously suffered themselves to bo liurried into 
assertions guaranteeing her respectability and vir- 
tue, as well ns expatiating on her charms. 

Thus was it, for instance, that one of her Fronof 
admirers would speak : — 
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Never in my life did 1 beiiold Po beauteous a 
creature as Miss Laura Mortimer, an English lady 
whom I mot at the soiree last evening. AVhat a 
pity it is that she cannot talk French; how sweet 
would our language sound when wafted by such a 
melodious voice ! It is, bowever, fortunate that I 
myself understand the English tongue, or I should 
have been debarred the pleasure of exchanging a 
syllable with that houri. Ilouri! Mahoinmed never 
dreamt of such a glorious creature! Her hair is of 
the richest brown that I ever saw — glossy, luxu- 
riant, .and shining ; her forehead is of a height and 
width deserving to sustain queenly diadem ; and 
her eyes, large and brilliant, are of a dark grey when 
looked into attentively, but seem to bo of a deeper 
hue to the casual observer. Then her teeth — never 
wore beheld such pearls ! Hut her form — her figure 
— oh, it were impossible to find words to describe 
the charms of that magnificeut shape ! A critic, 
having till' ancient models of clarsie female beauty 
in his mind, would perhaps pronounre her bust to 
he in proportions too voluptuous : but let him eon- 
template that graceful slope 'of the shoulders — the 
arohing of the swan-lil:e ni ci: — the fine i xpan; ion of 
the chest — the perfect roundnes.; of the bosom — the 
just symmetry of the waist — and the dar.tling white- 
ness of tlie charms revealed by the low corsage of 
the evening toilette, — let the admirer of aneient 
models behold all this, and he will soon ronfe! s that 
he would have nothing changed in th" contours of 
Laura Mortimer's figure. (Hi ! rhe was indeed lira- 
venly in her elegant, but tasteful atjire; and the 
lustre of her eyes outvied the btillianey of her dia- 
monds. But, in addition to her faultless be.auty, 
.there is about her an air of virgin freshne«s that 
indicates a mind pure and untainted ; thonrb.at the 
same time, it is easy to perc. ive that f.aura .Morti- 
mer is no inc.aperience.l girl. Siie re, on tlm con- 
trary, a youn;- woman of fine lutellert, prou.l soul, 
and indepen. lent .spirit, — en.'r!-..lic. without 1.. ing 
ina'ruline, — firm, y.'t emlov.e.l with ali the natural 
roftness of her SI X. That her pa' slons are Mrom- 
and her disposition even sensual, you may rra-l in 
her eyes and in the lineaments of her aquiline 
countenance;— but that an honest pride enables her 
to put a curb upon lor ardent imagination, is 
equally certain. Happy will be the man who shall 
win so Inestimable a price!" 

“I understand," r.noiher enthusiastic admirer 
would observe, " that .she is ]iosse's. d of n fine pi o- 
perty. Her dec'.'a'e.I fatlier, I am told, was a wealthy 
nabob; and she expects lor mollo r .shortly to j.dn 
her in I’aris. The old lady has gone to England to 
make certain transfers from the British to the 
French funds, in behalf of her daughter. Miss .Mor- 
timer is decid' dly the most charming creature that 
over burst thus suddenly upon the dazzled tight of 
the fashionable world in Paris. Oh! how I envy 
the professor of music who gives her lessons, and 
the artist who is painting her portrait 1 Never could 
1 grow weary of contemplating that splendid coun- 
tenance, or of listening to that voice ro full of 
melody I” 

In a word, within a very few days from the time 
when she took the handsome suite of apartments 
in the Hue Monthabor, Laura became the topic of 
conversation among' t all the nobles and geiitie- 
men, French or foreign, in the fashionable quarters 
of Paris ; nnd those who heard the praisioso lavishly 
bestowed upon her by the envied few that had .al- 
ready formed her acquaintance, longed to be pre- 
conted to this goddess of beauty ! 


Olio danger die incurred — and of this sho was 
sensiblo : it consisted in the fact that tho persons 
belonging to the hotel where sho and Charles Hat- 
field had at first put up, and likewise tho British 
chaplain nnd his clerk, were aware that sho was 
married! But she caiculated that the chances of 
detection or exposure at their hands were very in- 
significant and scarcely worth a thought : for even 
though any of tho parties alluded to should meet 
and recognise her, tlu'y wouid believe thcmsolvcs to 
bo mistaken in respect to the identity of Laura 
Mortimer with Perdita Hatfield. Besides, Paris was 
a very large city ; and months might elapse before 
such a mooting or recognition took place; and in 
the meantimo she hoped to have so successfully 
conducted her Intrigues as to be able to return to 
Flngland in complete Independonce of her conven- 
tion with Mr. Hatfield. 

It was on the sixth morning after Laura had 
taken up her abode in the Hue Montbabor that she 
saw a paragraph in (laliijtt'ini s the Eng- 

lish journal published in Paris, announcing that 
HiiSovereign Highness tli.' Clrand Duke of Castel- 
ciealn, who had just sncce.'iied to tliat lofty rank 
In conseqiiene.' of Ids f.ither-in-law's demise, had 
arrive. 1 on tho preceding evening in the I'reiirh 
capital, on his way to Italy. Tiio article, in the 
usual fulsome manner, stated that his Sovereign 
Highness Intende.l to remain on., day in Paris, in 
order to have a privat.’ interview with tho King ol 
the French; nnd the journaliit ]ii'ocecded to give a 
list of the noblemen and gentlemen composing the 
suite of the Grand Duke. In that category there 
was one Engli'-h name ; — and that name was 
ClI.VUI.KS HATI'IIiLI) ! 

" Ciiarh'S Hatfield 1" exclaimed Lanra,in astonish- 
ment, an.l scarcely able to believe the evidence ol 
her own eyes ; but a .second refiTcnce to the para- 
graph n'surcd her that she had indeed made no 
mistake. "Ah! I conipreliend,” she murmured to 
herself, ns flii' lai.l th.' paper upon the bre.akf.ist 
table, at which she was .s.'at.’d ; " this is the course 
that his sti-rn father has adopte.I in order to throw 
him ami.|vt new icene', and remove him afar from 
the meri linii of London as well as from that ol 
Paris ! 11. ■ is to be sent into a species of ostracism 

in Italy, until he shall have been weaned from the 
lingering iiffeclion he entertains for me /" 

Thus re.asoiiing within herself, Laura rose from 
the s.ofa whereon she had been reclining, and ap- 
proached a mirror, on whoso bright and polished 
surf.ire sho beheld the glorious rellection of her 
rounti'nanre, — that countenaneo which was now 
ra.Iiant with the trinniph that filled her soul. 

" Yes," she murmured to herself, as sho still 
continued to surrey her imago in the glass, — " his 
father Is afraid that he will yet lly back to my arms 
— afraid that the magic of my beauty may once more 
draw him within tliu sphere of its influence I" 

As tliese thoughts passed through her brain, her 
foul was filled with an inefT.ible exultation ; — for she 
marked the flashing of her fine eyes, and tho daz- 
zling brilliancy of tho teoth that appeared like pearls 
set between two rubies, — marked also the glow li 
rich carnation on her checks, in such striking con. 
trast to tho alabaster shoulders and swelling bosom 
whiter than P.irian marble, nnd which, according to 
a habit produced by the natural voluptuousness of 
her temper.ament, were purposely left more than 
half exposed even when she was alone;— .all those 
beauties— her own transcendent beauties— »lio bo- 
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Iicld rcflcu id in tlio I'nitliful mirror; and novorwns 
■n-oman mi’ e profoundly conscious of tlio sovereign 
power winch perfect loveliness csorcises over the 
heart of man, than was Laura Mortimer on this 
occasion. 

The reader has already seen enough of thisyoung 
woman to ho well aware that she was a most extra- 
ordinary character; and, though her conduct would 
in another often avarrant the holief that -she was 
made up of contradictions, yet with her those very 
deeds or thoughts that might seem to deservo such 
a name, were in reality in perfect keeping with a 
disposition to the reading of whose depths and in- 
tricacies the key of no ordinary experience of tho 
female heart would servo. 

Thus was it that a wild— a strange— and a daring 
scheme rose up in her mind, ns, surveying her peer- 
less charms in tho polished mirror, sho repeated to 
herself, “ Charles Hatfield is in Paris ! He will ho 
in the capital for twenty- four hours; and in twenty- 
four hours so much may bo done 1 hiay I not take 
the first stop in my meditated vongoanco — a small 
step, it is true, — and yet a commencement ! Yes — 
at tho sarao time I may prove tho irrcsistiblo power 
of my beauty, and wring his recreant heart with a 
jealousy — a jealousy so keen, so acute, so galling 
that ho shall writhe in agony of spirit, and yet dare 
not utter a word ! All tliis I can do, and still not 
violate my compact with ins father. For how run 
tho conditions ? A'eucr to molest the young man in 
any way— never to return to England, but to fix my 
abode in some continental State— and never to reveal 
the fact of our marriage! Not one of those condi- 
tions shall I break by tho plan which now engages 
ray attention. For if wo happen to meet in tho 
same room, or at tho same public resort, it cannot 
bo said that I molest him. No and now for tho 
execution of my project — a project that, in its car- 
rying out, will oxcito in bis breast tho tortures of 
hell !” 

And tho beauteous mouth was wreathed into a 
smilo of malignant— almost fiond-Uko triumph, as 
those last words camo hissing between her pearly 
teeth — not borne upon a voice melodious as a silver 
bell, but in a tone so changed for a few moments, 
that had she spoken in thodark, with horownmothcr 
or CharlcsaHatfiold present, but able only to hear 
and not to sse, that voice would not have been re- 
cognised by them 1 

Rosalie, the adopt and intriguing lady’s-maid, 
w'as now summoned to hold a conference with her 
mistress. 

“ It is my intention to appear in tho Champs 
Elysees this afternoon, attired in tho most becoming 
manner,” said Laura. ” Tho day is gloriously fine, 
and the carriage will bo open, I wish you to exer- 
cise all your judgment and your best taste in the 
superintendence of my toilette. Let mo have no 
gaudy colours — nothing savouring of splendour. 
Chaste elegance must characterise ray costume : in 
a word, Rosalie, lot my beauty bo enhanced by my 
apparel, without appearing to bo in any way in- 
debted to artificial moans.” 

” I understand you, mademoiselle^* said Rosalie ; 
“ and you may depend upon me.” 

" But now I wish to appeal to your ingenuity, my 
dear girl,” proceeded Laura,—” having thus rccom- 
mendo myself to your good taste. Listen atten- 
tively 1 Tho Grtind Duke of Oastelcicala is in 
I’aria; and his stay is limited to a fow hours. 
Charles Hatfield,” sho continued, sinking her voice 


almost to a whisper, as if tho very walls had ears, 
“is in his suite ; and I am desirous that he — Charles 
Hatfield — accompanied by three or four other gen- 
tlemen in the Duke’s service, should be allured by 
some means to the Champs Elysees this afternoon.” 

“ Yon wish that Mr. Charles and his companions 
may appear, cither on foot or horseback, in the 
fashionable lounge at tho time when you yourself 
will bo there?” said Rosalie, interrogatively. 

“ You have expressed my desire with accuracy,” 
observed Laura. “ Does your imagination suggest 
any plan by which this aim can bo accomplished ?” 

Rosalie reflected profoundly for upwards of a 
minute : then, suddenly turning towards her mis- 
tress, she said, ” Can you tell mo tho names of any 
of tho nobles or gentlemen in the Duke’s suite, be- 
sides Mr. Charles Hatfield ?” 

Laura, immediately directed Rosalie’s attention to 
tho paragraph in tho ^fessenger ; and tho cunning 
lady’s-maid, having perused it, oxolairacd, “Will 
you leave this matter entirely in my hands, made- 
moiselle ?" 

“I will,” answered Laura. “But, whatever bo 
your plan, remember that you must not com- 
promise mo. All I demand or requiro is that 
Charles Hatfield, accompanied by three or four of 
his comr.adcs in tho Duke’s service, shall visit tho 
Champs Elysdes this afternoon. The rest concerns 
me.” , 

“ I understand you, mademoiselle,’’ said Rosalie: 
“you may trust entirely to my discretion, without 
entertaining tho least dread of being in any way 
compromised.” 

The abigail then retired, and Laura was loft alone 
to meditate upon the scheme sho had thus sot on 
foot. 

Hov/ her dependant proposed to act, in order to 
accomplish that part of tho design which had been 
entrusted to licr, Laura could not conceive : nor 
indeed did she give herself much trouble to conjec- 
ture. Sho placed full reliance upon tho tact, dis- 
cretion, and ability of Rosalie; and regarded success 
as certain. 

In order to while away tho time, sho turned to her 
writing-table, and examined a packet which her 
music-master had loft with her on tho previous 
evening. Tho enclosure consisted of English 
translations of several of tho most popular French 
songs and national airs ; and Laura sot herself de- 
liberately to tho study of these pieces, well aware 
that an acquaintance with their tondency and spirit 
would prove of advantage to her in conversation. 

Tho first manuscript to wlilch she thus earnestly 
addressed herself, was a free version of that soul- 
stirring hymn. La Marseillaise .- — 

LA MARSEILLAISE. 

.Sons of heroes, famed in story. 

Onward march to death or glory 1 
For see, tho foemon’s standard waves 
O’er fields that soon must be their graves 1 
Hear ye tho clashing of their arms — 

Their shouts portending dire alarms ? 

Eager for slaughter, on they press 
To make your children fatherless. 

Then lot each warrior grasp tho gleaming brand. 
And shed th’ invaders’ blood to fertilize tho land 1 

Wherefore to our peaceful coasts 
Rush those sanguinary hosts f 
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For whom have tlicj prcp.irod tho chains 
Which now they drag o’er verdant plains? — 
Children of France, to us they conio — 

Those chains are forped to stamp our doom ! 
Jnst HoaTcn, that such disgrace should fail 
Upon the free-horn sons of Gaul ! 

Then lot each warrior grasp tiio gleaming brand, 
And shed tli' invaders’ blood to fertilize tho land ! 

What ! shall we, afraid of war. 

Take from tyrant hands tho law ? 

What! sliall a foreign cohort’s prido 
Intimidate our warriors tried ? 

Great God ! our necks can never bo 
Subject to despots' tyranny : 

Nor shall th’ invaders of tho .State 
Decide upon its people's fate ! 

Then lot each warrior grasp the gleaming brand. 
And shed th’ inv.sders' blood to fertilize tho land ! 

Tremble ! chiefs, perfidious all — 

On your heads our i urses f.ill ! 

Tremble ! your projects, soon made vain, 

Their merited return Mill gain; — 

For France has armed her serried bands. 

And placed her safely in their hands: 

So that if hundreds fall to day, 

To-morroav thons.ands join lli’ array. 

TJien let cachw.arrior grasp tho vengeful brand, 
And shod th’ invaders’ blood to fcrtiliso the land ! 

In tho darkling battle’.s strife. 

Soldier! spare your victim’s life, 

When, armed against you in the field, 

Feeble and weak, ho cries—" I yield !’’ 

I/im may’stlhou spare ; but to tho grave 
Shalt thou pursue tho cliicf who gave 
Such dire example to the rest 
That tear for food their mother’s breast ! — 
Then let each M'arrior grasp the vengeful brand. 
And shod th’ invaders’ blood to fertilizo the land .' 

Sacred fervour — patriot fl.ame. 

Urge us on to deeds of fame! 

Freedom ! assist tho deadly blow 
That we direct against the foe; 

Conquest I may m‘c to war bo led, 

Thy banners amply o’er us spread j — 

And may tho tyrant hosts retreat. 

Or beg for mercy at our feel 1 
Tlien lot each warrior grasp tho gleaming brand. 
And shed th’ invaders’ blood to fertili/o tho land ! 

The next manuscript M'hich Laura studied on this 
occasion contained a translation of Casiniir De- 
Invigno’s celebrated national air, written after the 
Revolution of 1S30 : — 

LA PARIS lENNE. 

Gallant nation, now before you 

Freedom, beckoning onward, stands : 

Let no tyrant’s SM'ay be o’er you — 

Wrest tlio sceptre from his hands! 

Paris gave tho general cry, 

" Glory, Fame, and Liberty !’’ 

Speed, warriors, speed. 

Though thousands bleed, 

Pierced by tho leaden ball, or crushed by thundering 
stood : — 

Conquest waits — your foomcn dio 1 


Keep your serried ranks in order ; 

.Sons of France, your country calls I 
Gory hecatombs award her — 

Well she merits each who falls. 

Happy day 1 the general cry 
Echoed “Fame and Liberty !’’ 

Speed, warriors;, speed, 

Though thousands hlcod, 

Pierced-by the leaden ball, or crushed by thundering 
steed ; — 

Conquest waits — your foomcn die 1 

Ifnin tho shot may swoop along you. 

Ranks of warriors now arrayed: 

Youthful gcnonils are among you, 

By tho great occasion made I 
Happy day 1 tho fervent cry 
Echoed " Fame and Liberty !" 

Speed, warriors, speed, 

’Phough thousands bleed. 

Pierced by tho Ic.adcn ball, or crushed by thundering 
steed : — 

Conquest waits — your foomcn dio 1 

Foremost, who tho Carlist lances 
With tho banner-stafr has mot? — 

Freedom’s votary advances — 

Vencrablo Lafayette 1 
Happy day 1 tho fervent cry 
Echoed “ Fame and Liberty I” 

Speed, M’arriors, speed. 

Though thousands bleed, 

Pierced by tho leaden ball, or crushed by thundering 
steed : — 

Conquest waits — your focmen dio ! 

Triple dyes again combining. 

See tho squadrons onward go : 

In the country’s hc.aven shining, 

Mark tho bold tri-eoloured bow 1 
Happy day I the gen.'ral cry 
Echoed " Fame and Liberty !’’ 

Speed, warriors, speed. 

Though thousands bleed. 

Pierced by tho leaden ball, or crushed by thundering 
steed : — 

Conquest wails — your foomcn die 1 c- 

Heroes of that banner gle.aming;, 

Yo who boro it in the fray. — 

Orleans’ troops! your blood was streaming 
I'rcely on that fatal day I 
From tho page of history 
Wo have learnt tho general cry. 

Speed, warriors, speed. 

Though thousands bleed. 

Pierced by the leaden ball, or ernshed by thur.dcrlrg 
steed : — 

Conquest waits — your foomen dio 1 

Muflled drum, thy music lonely 
Answers to the mourners’ sighs : 

Laurels, for the v.iliant only. 

Ornament their obsequies 1 f' 

Sacred fane of Liberty, 

Let their memories never dio ! 

Bear to his grnvu 
Each warrior brave. 

Who fell in Freedom's cause, his country’s rlghlfi w 
save. 

Crowned with fame and victory 1 
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There iras one more translation from tho French 
in too pacUot which had been placed at Laura’s 
disposal : and this was a portion of Victor Hugo’s 
celebrated 

ODE, 

WRITTEN AFTER THE REVOLUTION OF 1830. 

0 friends of your country, immortal in story, 
Adorned with the laurels ye won in tho fight ; — 
.IVlion thousands around you fell corcred with glory, 
Ye turned not away from tho enemy’s might; 

But ye raised up your banners, all tattered and torn, 
LiUo those which your sires had at Austerlitz borne ! 

Ye hare rivalled those sires — ye have conquered for 
Franco : 

The rights of tho people from tyrants aro saved ; — 
Ye bcclconed to Freedom — ye saw Iicr advance — 
And danger was laughed at, and peril was braved. 
Tlion, if they were admired who destroyed the 
Bastille, 

IVhat for you should not France in her gratitude 
fool? 

Ye are worthy your fathers — your souls aro tho 
same — 

Ye add to their glory, their pride, and renown ; — 
Your arms aro well nerved — ye aro noted by Fame, 
That tho laurel and oak may unite for your crown! 
Your mother — ’tis Franco ! who for ever will be 
Tho mother of heroes — tho great — and the free! 

E'en England tho jealous, and Grceco the poetic — 
All Europe admired, — and tho great Western 
World 

Arose to applaud with a heart sympathetic, 

When it marked tho French banners of freedom 
unfurled. 

Three days wero sufficient to shako offi the chain, 
And ye proved yourselves friends to your country 
again ! 

’Twas for you that your ancestors traced round tho 
earth 

Tho circle of conquest, triumphant and glorious, 
Which, extending to Cairo, from Franco took its 
birth, 

And proceeded through slaughter, but over vic- 
torious : — 

’Twas for you they encountered the Jiuscovito 
snows, 

Or in Italy plucked for tholr trophies the rose ! 

0 offspring of heroes and children of Fame! 
Applaud tho achioveraents your sires did before 
you ! 

Extend their renown, while ye honour thoir name, 
And fight for the banners that proudly wave o’er 
you. 

Remember, Napoleon has oft cast his eyo 
Through tho long serried ranks of the French 
chivalry 1 

Tliou, Herald of Jupiter — Eagle of France! 

’Tis thou that hast carried our Ihunders afar: 
With theo for a sign did our armies advance — 

With theo ns their symbol, they wont to tho war! 
Look around thee — rejoico ! for tho sons of thy 
land 

Are worthy tho sires that thou orst didst command ! 


And Franco has awakened from stupor profound, 
And tho watch-word has raised all her champions 
around ; 

And tho din of their weapons struck loud on tho 
car. 

As it hearkened tho tread of tho cavalry near. 

But tho tyrant has marshalled his warriors In vain, 
And his culverins thundered again and again ; — 
For tho stones that tho citizens tore from tho street, 
Laid the cohorts of Royalty dead at their feet ! 

And their nnrabers increased — for they fought to bo 
free. 

And they poured on tho foe like tho waves of tho 
sea, 

AVhilc tho din of the tocsin that echoed on high. 
Was drowned in the fervour of Liberty’s cry 1 

Tho tyrant has left you with sorrow and anguish, 
Fair city — the glory of France and tho world : 
Three days have elapsed since in chains you did lan- 
guish — 

You have fought — you have won — and your ban- 
ners aro furled ! 

And wise were your counsels succcoding the strife — 
For Revenge even smiled with tho rest. 

When Clemency bade her surrender tho knifo 
Ere ’twas plunged in tho enemy’s breast 1 

The friends of the monarch with him aro o'er- 
thrown — 

’Tis thus that a people its rights will defend; 

For if Fate havo determined tho fall of a crown, 
The schemes of tho council accomplish tho end. 
Tho wretches! they deemed, in thoir insolontpride, 
That France to tlieir sceptre would bow; 

But tho Lord found thorn light when their balance 
was tried. 

And reduced thorn to what they are now ! 

And, oh ! let tho lesson for ever remain — 

When we raise up a King, we are forging a chain . 
When we humble our necks to a monarch, we make 
A bond that we leave for oitr children to break ; 

Since the breath of a King is tho spark to tho pan — 
Tlio musket explodes, and its victim is — manl 

Now let tho funeral dirge be said. 

And let the priests himent tho dead : 

But lot them come with modest vest — 

No more in tinsel splendour drest; — 

No more with ostentatious air 
Need tlioy commence a lofty prayer: 

No sign of worldly pomp should bo 
Mingled with aught of sanctity; — 

Loss welcome to tho Lord on higli 
Is grandeur than sincerity! 

Henceforth to tho priest be all splendour unknown — 
Let his cross bo of wood, and his cushion of stone : 
The church is his refuge — the church is his rest — 
In her arms he is safo— in her care ho is blest ! 

For when tho volcanic eruption is rod. 

Like tho froth of tho wine-press that Burgundy fed ; 
When tho sides of Vesuvius aro glowing and bright, 
When Naples re-echoes with cries of affright — 

’Tis then that tho groans of tho children resound. 
And mothers despairingly fall to tho ground — 

’Tis then that in vain they expend to the air 
The half-uttered words which aro meant for .a 
prayer ; 
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“Tlicn slioulcl 1 do well to lomain ill France, 
signoi- — rather than lead your nation into Burh a. 
crime,” said Laura, lanrhinr ^aily: and Iho rapid 
glance which rhi* darted teiuairdr, her hnshaiid con- 
Tinced her that he wa<; enduring thetormonts of the 
damned — torments 'vhich wero increasing in pro- 
portion .ns she seemed to grow o/-. mort; friendly 
terms with tho young Italian ofliccr. 

“ I should he'wretched indeed, beauteous lady.” 
said he, in reply to her last obserration, “did 1 
thinlc that any inconsiderate remark from my lips 
could di'ter you from carrying into effect a purpose 
already settled in your mind. Neither,” ho added, 
with n'sigh, "am I v.nin enengh to suppose myself 
to be of siidieient importance to sway you in one 
w.ay or another.” 

Nor am I vain enough to take in any sense save 
as a comidiment tho flattering observation you made 
just now relative to the reception I might evpecl at 
Mnnloni;” — and as Inura uttered thesis words, .she 
cast down her eyes and blushed rlightly. 

The dillo.eue iietwi'cn the Cast-lciealan and her- 
self had linen carried on in a low tone, and was 
tlierofore totally inandilde to the otlmr It ilian and 
Cliarles Ilalfii Id, who were gar.ing, but with very 
different feelings, on tho loieiy woman. Niitlui 
had the conrer.sation oernpied one tentli part of tin- 
time wliich we lia\e cnnsumeil in detailing it ; — and 
in the interval, tlie carriages originally beliiml that 
of Laura, had passed hers by, m that the stoppage 
of Iier eguipage caused no obstruction. The title of 
pedestrian loungers was liltewi-e still (lowing on — 
there being nothing sint-nhir nor nniistial in tin- 
fact of a gcnllemait on font paying his respects to a 
laily who rode in In-r carriage. 

liut while th- nriUittide, g. ni rally, raw naught 
ptciiliar iti the rreni- tvhich we ate de*crihing, it 
was nevi-rtlu-less one (,f deep inti-re'-t. lly tin- car- 
nage door stolid the young (lasii-leicalan ollici-r, his 
heart throtdiing with tin- imil'.ihh' i motions which 
the wondrous lieauty of liaiira had i-xeitt-.l, ns it 
v\ ere by the v, ave of an t ncli.iiit' r’.s v\ ami ; — in itn-te- 
hicle it'elf fate the sy ren — hi-nding forw.ard tnwar.ls 
that handsome fon-igiier as if she were alii-aily in- 
terested in liiin, though in realily she experienced 
not the slightest sencnal feeling in his f.ivour — oiln-r 
considerations occupying In-r tin'iiglitr- : — at a little 
distance rlool tin- olln-r italiaii oHiei-r, ganiig upon 
in r tvitli nil ailmiratinn wliicli lio riiuld imt eon- 
ei-.il, and t-iivying Ids eomrade tin- privilege whieli 
a liiel;y ncenlc-nt load given ld:n to nddri-s- tlo- lioiiri ; 
— and tliere airo was Cliarli s Ilatfn-ld— ghastly 
pale, Idslimlis trembling roiivnltively, ami ii.r. lips 
wliile mill quivering witli rage. 

Yes; lernbli- — li-rrilde were tin- fei-lin; s xvbleli 
Laiira's linsbaiid er.pi-rienn-d for tlie r.i.x or i iglit 
iniiiiiti s tliat tills fceno lasti-J. Tlo-ri- wasa woiimn 
wiiosc lieauty exrited iinivi-rral admiration, — a wo- 
man in all tlie splendour of female loveliness; — and 
tills woman was his wife — bis own wedili-d wife, — 
a wife wlioin lie eould riisli forward and rlaiiii in a 

moment, if lie .\nd tiial woman was now 

coquet ling b -f-u e ins i-y i-s — ro yiii-tting w itii astii lied 
purpose to annoy idm. Oli ! in- could umlerslan-i 
It all, — till’ nii-aiis w iiieli liad been adopted to induce 
liim and ins two eonipaiiioii!, to proceed to tlie 
Cliainpri Klysees at that hour — tho pretended acci- 
drnt of the parasol — and the ; mih-s and tender looks 
which Laura now lu-slowed n]iori one who was en- 
tirely a rtranger t-r Iii-r; — yes — all, all was iiow 
i-lear to (Jliarles Ilal^i-.-ld, — and lie was on the point 


of springing forward — not to cate, a iiaui-a to hill 
breast and claim her as his sponso — hut to upbraid 
and expose her, — when ho suddenly recollected 
that a portion of the agreement entered into be- 
tween his father and hor, was to tho effect that she 
likewise was to he secure against molestation or 
recognition on his part, ns well as ho on hers. This 
reminiscence compelled the unhappy young man to 
restrain his feelings; and as ho was forced to subdue 
his ire, his jc.alousy only becamo tho more painful, 
because it required a vent of some kind or another. 
IIo writhed — ho positively writhed before her eyes; 
— and now ho was humiliated as well as tortured to 
siicii an intolerable degree ! 

Laura h.ad cast down her looks and had called up 
a blush to her smooth checks, when she made to 
the liandsome Castclcicalan tho remark that wo 
have last recorded : but almost immediately after- 
wards she r.aiscd her countenance again, and smil- 
ing with an archness so enchantingly sweet that 
it would have moved the rigid features of an octo- 
gonari.an anrhorite to admir.ation, she said : " At 

all events, signor, Ehoiihl I visit Montoiii in the 
course of this summer, my stay would be very 
sliorl— for I purpose to become a great traveller, 
.ind to travel very rapidly also. To-morrow I set 
out for Vienna.” 

“Vienna'.” rei>ratcil tlie Castelciealan, in as- 
tonisliment. “Surely Paris possesses greater at- 
traelions tlian tlio cold, dull, formal Austrian 
capital V" 

"Oil! of tliat 1 must judge for myself,” ex- 
claimed Lauin, laughing— at tlie tamo time showing 
by her manner tliat slio tliniiglit tlieir conversation 
bad lusted long enoneb. 

Till- young Italian w.-.s ton will-bred to attempt 
to di-lain lii-r : luit it was ni-vertlieless witli i-vident 
i-i-luctanrc timt In' rti-ppi il liael; from tlie carriage- 
door and rai'i'il liis bat in farewell salination. 
I, aura ineliin-d lirr Imad prari-fiilly in acknowledg- 
ment of Ids eourti-sy, and tlie veldcle drove on 
rapidly, tlio w.ay liefore it being now comparatively 
clear. 

Oil! wliat tiiumpli wasin hrrbeart, as slic llirew 
lierself back in llic raniage and reflected upon .all 
till' incidcnn of the r-cene tliat bad just occurred,— 
a rei'iie wbicli bad not occupied ten minutes, ami 
wliicli bad nevi-rtlieb-ss stirred up SO many and 
sucli varied feelings ! Her vanity liad been grutifn-d 
liy tlie lioniage paid to lier lieauty; and lu'r malig- 
Iiltv bad for tin- tiinii linen assuaged by tlio contem- 
plation of tlie almost morl.al agonies endured by lirr 
Imsbaiid. .‘^li" b.ad a'serti'd tlie emiiire of ber 
eliariiis over even tlio very lii-art tliat oiiglit to elierisli 
liatred against ber: tin' had inspired witii tlie mad- 
dest jealousy till' soul tliat was hound to tliiiik of 
her witii loatliing and ahhorrenre. Slio fell all tlie 
pride of a woman wielding a scr-ptro more desootic 
than that of a queen,- a .seeptro whicli was as a 
magic wand in her hand, casting spells upon even 
tlio'e who detested, ns well ns ihoso who admired 
her! 


C'lI.VPTKR (JLXIIT. 
i.AiTt.s .\ND r.iis.xi.ii;. 

Yl'S—it was a great ti iumph for Laura Mortimer, 

a Iriumiih nil tlio greater, Inasmucli as slio know 

that tho agitation and rage of her husband could not 
speedily pass tiwny ; and that, when his friends Imd 
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loisarc lo observe bis emotions and seek an explaaa- Elysdes, two gontlomon on lioiBeuitvS, just entering 
tion, lie would not dare to afford tliom any I the fashionable lounge, wore about to pass by, when 

She Iiad, moreover, made statements to the young one of tliem, recognising Laura, suddenly pulled up 
Castelcicalan which ho would doubtless repeat to and made her a low bow, Sbo immediately ordered 
diaries Hatfield, whom tlioy were well calculated the carriage to stop ; for it was her courteous and 
to mystify relative to her future proceedings; for obliging friend the professor of music, wlio had thus 
the reader scarcely requires to bo told that she had saluted her— and she was an.xious to express to liim 
not the slightest intention to repair to Vienna nor the delight she hau experienced from a perusal of 
to visit Italv. the translatious lie had sent to her the preceding 

In every respect she had ample reason to bo well evoning. After the cxcliangc of tlie usual compli- 
satisfied with the results of the soherae she had de- mentary remarks, tho professor, turning towards 
vised in tho morning and so effectually carried out his companion, said, “ Jly lord, permit me to intro- 
in the afternoon,— a scheme so wild and having so duco you to one of ray fair pupils— my fairest pupil, 
many thousand chances against its success, that none I should rather observe,” lie added, in a good-tom- 
savo tho intrepid, resolute, far-seeing Laura could pored manner: “Miss Laura Mortimer— tho Mar- 
have possibly hoped to conduct it to a triumphant quis of Deimour.” 

j55U0_ Laui-a was startled for an instant at finding her 

Having proceeded to tho end of tho avenue, she music-master in such aristocratic society ; and as 
ordered the coachman to retrace his way and return sho inclined gracefully in acknowledgment of tho 

],omc; butslio was not destined to reach tho Ruo nobleman’s courteous salutation, she observed that 

Monthabor without experiencing another advon- his lordship was an eldoily, if not actually an old 
turn, which may for tho moment seem trivial, but man, but that his countenance was far from dis- 
which was nevertheless destined to exercise no agreeable. 

moan amount of influence upon her future career. A brief conversation ensued; and although tho 
As the carriage was emerging from tho Champs marquis had no opporiunitv of speaking more than 
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a dozen words, and even tlioso on common topics, 
Laura novertheloss sav,’ cnongli of him to bo con- 
Tinced tliat his manners were of polished elegance, 
and that his disposition was frank and unassuming. 

It was not theroforo without emotions of secret 
pleasure that she heard herself thus addressed by 
the professor of music : — 

“Miss Jlortimcr, his lordship, and myself, are old 
acquaintances, and he permits me to call him my 
friend. Ilis lordship will honour my humblo 
abode with his presence, to-morrow, evening: 
there will bo a musical soirbo of the same unpre- 
tending kind as that which you yourself graced 
with your company the evening before last. .My 
wife will doubtless send you tho formal card; but 
may I in a loss ceremonial f.ashion, solicit you to 
favour us with your presence?” 

Lanra signified tho pleasure shoshould experience 
in accepting tho invitation ; .and alt tho time she 
was listening to the professor and replying to him, 
she had tho agreeable consciousness that the inav- 
qiiis was gazing upon herwiih an admiration which 
lie could not repress. She however affected not to 
be in tho slightest degree aware that she was under- 
going such all impassioned survey; and when she 
turned towards his lordship to make the parting 
bow, it was with tho formal reserve and yet grace- 
ful dignity of a lady to whom a stranger has only 
just hecn introduced. 

Tho carriage rolled on in one direction — the horse- 
men pursued their way in another; — and while the 
Marquis of Dolmour was putting innumerable 
questions to his friend relative to tlic hour! whom 
they had thus met, Laura was on her side resolving 
that nosalio should without delay institute all pos- 
sible inquiries respecting tho position, fortune, and 
character of that nohleinan. 

IVj should hero remind the reader that the pro- 
nf.'ssor of music was a man eminent in his special 
^pJ'cre.of higli respectability, and great rnor.al worth; 
a,ni , moreover, ho was a native of a country where 
talpUt is prized and looked up to, instead of b_qv,|. 
more'! tolerated and looked down upon. Itjs not, 
therefore, extraordinary if wo find hirn n\jving in 
tho best soc.'^tJ'' ond havlne entertainments at- 
tended by tho elite of the residents or visitors in tho 
gay city of Paris. 

On her return homo to her splendid apartments 
in tlio Ilio Mouthabor, Laura was immediately 
waited upon by her lady’s-maid ; and while tho mis- 
tress was changing licr attire in preparation for 
dinner, tho dependant c.xplaincd tho means by vvhich 
she had induced Charles Hatfield and the two Ita- 
lian officers in tho suite of tho Grand Duke to riqiair 
tn tho Champs Elyseos in company, and at the hour 
specified by Laura. 

“ 'Wlicn you first mentioned your desire to mo this 
inorningrTnat?cmoise//t:,“ began Rosalie, “I mustcon- 
fess tliat I was somewhat embarrassed how to accoin • 
plish tho scheme ; although I did not despair. But 
when I saw tho paragraph in the paper, and ascer- 
tained the hotel at which the Grand Duko and his 
suite had taken up their temporary abode, I sud- 
denly remembered that a day or two ago I met a 
young woman who had formerly been my follow- 
servant, and that she was now filling a situation in 
that very hotel. This circumstance inspired mo 
with a hope of success ; and we Frenchwomen look 
upon an intrigue as being as good as carried suc- 
cessfully out, when it affords a hope to encourage 
ur. Therefore did I promise you so ceufidcntiy ; 


and I lost no time in proceeding to the hotel. I 
soon found my friend, who is a chamber-maid there; 
and I told her just sufficient — without, however, \ 
mentioning your name or even alluding to you, 
madcmoUellc — to induce her to afford mo her as- 
sistance. Some of the officers of the Grand Duke’s 
suite were lounging in the court-yard of the hotel 
at the time; and my friend pointed them out to mo 
one by one, naming each as she proceeded. I re- 
solved to choose the two youngest and handsomest 
to be Mr. Charles Hatfield’s companions, mademoi- 
selle; because,” continued Rosalie, with an arch 
smile, “ I tolerably well understood tho entire 
nature of tho project which you had in contem- 
plation.” 

“You are marvellously sharp-witted and keen- 
sighted, Rosalie,” said Laura, laughing good- 
liumonredly. “But pray proceed. What stop did 
you adopt next, after having thus passed the Grand 
Duke’s suite in a review of .vhich they were however 
unconscious 

“ I must confess, mademoiselle” resumed Rosalie, 

“ that I W.1S somewhat puzzled how to act. But 
suddenly an idea struck me; and, however ridicu- 
lous the plan may now appear to you, your own lips 
can proclaim whother it Eucet-tded or not. In fact, 

I c.alculated upon tho romantic disposition which 
the Italians aro known to possess ; and I also re- 
flected that ns Mr. Charles Hatfield, whom I like- 
wise saw at tho hotel fthough ho saw not mo) ap- 
peared pensive and thoughtful, ho wonld embark in 
any ndvonturo that promised to wean his thoughts 
from their melancholy mood, and that offered somo 
excitement of a novel character. I accordingly 
penned a note, addressed to Mr. Charles Hatfield, 

Captain Barthelma, and Lieutenant Di I’onta ” 

“ What Is tho name of tho taller and handsomer of 
the two officers who nrcompanied Charles?” asked 
Laura, with a slight kindling of sensual feeling as 
she recalled to. mind tho pleasing featnres of the 
It.alian .-.-.’.o had pickeu ."n her parasol, and with 
whom she had exchanged tho fow compumendriT’ 
observations already recorded. 

“That ono is Captain Barthelma,” answered 
Rosalie. 

" Proceed,” said Laura. “ You wero telling mo 

that you penned a note ” 

“ To the three gentlemen collectively,” added tho 

l. ady’s-maid ; — "and, as nearly ns I can remember, 
the contents ran thus: — ‘ To Mr. Charles Hatfield, 
Captain Barthelma, and Lieutenant Di Ponta, an 
uninppy Spanish refugee ventures to address him- 
self, having certain excellent reasons for being well 
aw.aro that they will not refuse to listen to his sad 
tale, and interest thorasclvcs in his behalf. But ns 
he is an object of suspicion to tho French govern- 
ment, ho dares not make his appearance at tho 
hotel where a prince, who is known to bo tho re- 
dresser of wrongs, has taken up his abode. Ho 
will therefore w.alk this afternoon, from four to 
five, on tho right hand of the central avenue of tho 
Champs Elysees; and if tho three gentlomin (o 
whom he now addresses his humblo but earnest 
supplication, will bo at tho place and time ap-,/ 
pointed, tho unhappy writer of this petition will 

m. akc himself known to them — will explain his 
business frankly — and will indicate tho means by 
which ho can be restored to wealth and happiness. 
Those means consist in ono word which it will bo 
for His Sovereign Highness tho Grand Duko to 
speak, and which can only bo spt ken at the iuotl- 



Ration of the tlireo gontleracn to whom this letter 
j addressed. ” 

■' Upon my word, T give you credit for your Btrata- 
gom 1” exclaimed Laura, l.aughing heartily. “I have 
no doubt that Charles sees tlirough it now: but he 
will not dare to give any explanations to his friends,” 
bIio added, in a musing tone. ” They will imagine 
that they hare been duped by Bomo humorous per- 
son— and ho will afiect to fall into the same way of 
thinking.” 

“ Or else the two Italian gentlemen will suppose 
that the poor refugee was prevented, by some mis- 
adventure, from keeping the appointment,” observed 
Uosalie, now giving way to her mirth to such a de- 
gree that the tears came into her eyes. 

I "■Well— make an end of your story,” said Laur.a, 

' who had nearly complotod her toilette; for, altliougii 
1 fiho expected no one tiiat evening, she nevertheless 
I made it a rule to dress herself with the utmost care 
I in case of a visit on the part of any of those persons 
I whoso acquaintance she had recently formed, 

I I have little more to toll yon, mademoiseUe,’' 

I responded Rosalie, ”JIy friend, the chambermaid, 
j left tlio note, whicli was duly sealed and pro- 
t pcrly addressed to. the three gentlemen, upon the 
i table of Captain Bartlielma’s private .apartment; 
and soon afterwards tiiat ofTicer-wcnt to his room. 
1 waited at tlio hotel in tlie hope of ascertaining the 
cfTect that tho lillet would produce; and in a short 
time tho captain returned In haste to his com- 
panions, wlio wore still lounging in tho court-yard — 
I some of them giving directions to their grooms, and 
' othcrE Emoking cigars. From tho window of my 
friend’s chamber, I behold O.aptain Bartholma draw 
Mr. diaries Hatfield and Lieutenant Di Ponta 
aside, and show them tho letter. They evidently 
perused it with groat attention; and I felt assured 
by their manner that they treated the afToir seriously, 
I now requested my friend to hurry down 6t.airs, 
and tnavorso tho yard as if in pursuance of her .avo- 
cations— but to pass as near the little group as 
possible, and endeavour to catch any remarks that 
they might bo exchanging at tho moment. This she 
did • and she heard quite enough to convince hor 
that tho appointment would bo kept. I then re- 
traced my way homeward, and was happy in being 
able to give you the assurance, mademohcUe, that 
your wishes would bo fully gratified so far as the 
result depended upon me.” 

”You aro a good girl, Rosalie,” said Laura; **and 
I shall not bo unmindful of tho service you h.avo 
thus rendered mo. But I now require your aid in 
another matter ” 

” Speak, my dear lady : I am entirely at your dis- 
posal,” observed tho dependant, who, in proportion 
as she obtained a farther insight into tho character 
of lier mistress, felt the more certain of reaping 
■ a fine harvest of rewards, bribes, and luish- 
money. 

" There is in Paris at this moment an English 
nobleman concerning whom I am desirous that you 
should obtain as much information as you can pos- 
sibly glean, vithout creating any suspicion or in 
any way compromising me. I allude to tho Mar- 
quis of Delmour,” continued Laura: “but I know 
not whore ho is residing; nor can I oficr tho least 
suggestion to guide you in instituting your in- 
quiries.” 

" Leave all that to me, mademoiselle,” said 
Rosalie. 

“ Tiicro is no time to bo lost,” observed Laura 


“ tins evening, or in tho course of to-morrovr, must 
I have tho information wliich I seek.” 

“I am not in the. habit of letting tho grass grow 
benoatli my feet,” replied tho French dependant, 
with an arch smile. “ Tho moment you have sat 
down to dinner, mademoiselle, I wiil Bally forth ; 
and should I not return until a somewhat late 
hour ” 

“No matter,” interrupted Laura: “I shall know 
that you are employed in my intorestB. Unless, 
indeed,” she added, laughing, “you possess a lover 
whoso company may provo more agreeable to you 
than the task with which I have entrusted you.” 

“ I have no lover in Paris — at present, made- 
moiselle," observed Rosalie. 

“ Then you admit that you have had a lover in 
your life-time?” said Laura. 

“ Oil ! certainly, mademoiselle,” exclaimed tiie 
pretty Frenchwoman : “ and — to speak candidly — I 
could not without Eomo trouble reckon tho num- 
ber of those wlio have proclaimed themselves my 
admirers.” 

“ Tlio n.amo of your lovcrE is Legion, then ?” 
cried Laura, again laughing : but it was tho natural, 
sensuality of her disposition wiiicli impelled her 
thus to interrogate her servant; — for a licentious 
woman experiences a voluptuous enjoyment in 
learning that another is ns amorously inclined or 
as downright abandoned as herself. And now that 
Laura’s spite against Cliarles Hatfield was for the 
time .appeased, and she had leisure to ponder upon 
tho handsome countonanoo and elegant figure of 
Captain Bartholma, hor imagination was becoming 
inflamed, and wanton ideas and aspirations rose up 
in hor brain. 

“ Oil ! mademoiselle," exclaimed Rosalie, with an 
archness of expression that made her countenance 
particularly interesting at the moment ; “ you must 
think mo very vain and very silly for having made 
the remark which fell eo inconsiderately from my 
lips !” 

“ Not at all,” observed Laura : " you aro pretty 
cnougli to have captivated many hearts. And now 
tell me, ray dear girl— liavo yon passed through 
such an ordeal without leaving your virtue behind ? 
Bo frank and candid : I wish to know you 
thorougiily, that I m.ay determine how far I can 
I trust you.” 

I “ I dare say, mademoiselle, tiiat you can form a 
j toleriibly accurate guess in that respect,” seid 
Rosalie, in a low tone and with a blusliing counte- 
nance. “Were I to toll you tiiat lam pure andcliastc, 
you would not believe me, mademoiselle — and— and, 
yon would be right.” 

( “ Suppose, then, that you had suddenly conceived 

a great fancy for a very handsome young man, 
Ro.salio?” said Laura, hor bosom heaving voluptu- 
ously as she gradually approached tho aim and ob- 
ject of tlui present conversation. 

“ I shouid take care to let him perceive that if 
ho chose to solicit, it would not bo in vain,” an- 
swered Rosalie, wiio already comprehended that 
her mistress was not giving the discourse this turn 
without some definite end in view. 

“ And you would bo deeply grateful,” continued 
Laura, in’a low but significant tone, " to any friend 
who might assist you in the management of tiio 
intriguo?” 

“ Decidedly, mademoiselle,” replied tlio French- 
wom.an : “ tlio more so tiiat I myself should delight 
in rendering iny aid when and wliere tiio aorviccs 
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of so humble a being as I am could imovc avail- 
able.” 

“ Those services may bo made available this very 
evening,” said Laura, a voluptuous glow spreading 
over her fine countenance, while her eyes became 
soft .and melting in expression. “ You must aid 
mo, Rosalie, in gratifying an ardent longing which 
has sprung up within my bosom during the last few 
minutes, and which I may vainly struggle to sub- 
due. But the intrigue requires so much delicate 

management ” ' 

” I can anticipate all you would say, rnademoi- 
«e//«,”intorrHptcd Rosalie: tlicn,in a significant tono, 
she added, “ Captain Bartholma is decidedly one of 
the handsomest men I over saw in my life.” 

“Yon h.avo conjectured rightly,” said Laura; 
“ you have penetrated my thoughts ! Can you — will 
you servo mo in the gratification of this caprice of 
mine ? But, remember — I must not bo compro- 
mised in respect to a living soul s.avo B.irtliclma 
and yourself,” 

“ You know, mademoiselle, that you can trust to 
my fidelity, my sagacity, and my prudence,” said 
Rosalie. " At what hour shall the handsome Italian 
visit you ?” 

“At nine — this evening,” answered Laura : then 
referring to her watch, she added, “It is already si.v 
—and you have plenty of work upon your hands !” 

“I will neglect nothing,” observed the lady’s-maid, 
in a tono of confidence. “ Would it not be prudent 
to send the cook out of the way for the evening? 
For as the men-servants are on bo.ard-wagcs and 
sleep olsowlicro, and the cook is thoroforo tho only 
dependant who could possibly observe your proceed- 
ings, mademoiselle ” 

“ I leave all this to you, Rosalie,” interrupted 
Laura; — "and now wo have nothing more to say 
to each other for tho present. Order tlie dinner to 
bo served up at once — and then must you Inastcn to 
fulfil the commissions with which you are charged.” 

Having tlius given her parting instructions, Laura 
repaired to tho dining-room, whore an elegant repast 
was speedily spread upon tho table; and a glass of 
sparkling champagne soon enhanced the hriiiiancy 
of the vniuptuous woman's eyes, and heightened the 
rich plow that suffused her countenance. 

Wiion tlio meal was over, a clioieo dessert was 
serveil up ; and Laura was now left alone. 

She was almost sorry that she had gone .so far in 
respect to tlio iiifrigue which was to bring tho hand- 
some Castelcicalnn to her arras : oho had admitted 
Rosalie too deeply into her confidence — placed her- 
self too completely in tho power of her dependant- 
Even while she was conversing with tho wily 
Frenchwoman, she perceived and felt all this; — but 
her sensuality triumphed over her prudence — her 
lascivious temperament carried her on with a force 
which she could not resist, much less subdue. 

“And, after all,” she now reasoned to herself, 

“ wherefore should I not follow my inclinations in 
this respect? I am free to act according to tho 
impulse of my passions and tlio prompting of my 
desires. Tlio night that I passed with Charles — 
that one night of love and bliss— has levivcd those 
ardent longings, those burning thoughts that de- 
mand gratification. Besides, Rosalie will bo trust- 
worthy so long as she is well paid ; and I shall take 
inro to keep her purse well filled. Sooner or later 
slio must have obtained a complete insight into my 
character: why not, then, at once its well as hero 
after ? And the more firmly ] bind her to my inte- 


rests, the less shall I need tho services of my crafty, 
selfish old mother. AVould that I could manage my 
affairs and execute my plans without my parent’s 
aid altogether 1 And who knows but that even this 
consummation may bo reached ? foomothing tolls 
mo that the Marquis of Delmour and I shall yet 
bemoro intimately acquainted. Hois old — but that 
is of little consequence. Wealth and a proud posi- 
tion are my aims— and I care not by what means 
they .arc acquired. Oh 1 tho happiness of possessing 
such beauty as that wherewith I am endowed,— a 
beauty which can never fail to crown mo with 
triumph in all my schemes — in all my projects 1” 

She now regarded her watch, and discovered that 
it was eight o’clock. 

“In another hour ho will bo here,” she thought 
within herself; and her bosom hu.avod voluptuously. 
“ Yes — in another hour that handsome Italian will 
bo in my presence — at least, if Rosalio fulfil her 
task with her wonted sagacity and prudence. What 
will ho think of me ? Oh ! lot him entertain any 
opinion that ho may : I will bind him to sccrosy by 
tho most solemn oaths — and 1 read enough in his 
countenanco to convince mo that ho Is a man of 
honour 1” 

In this strain did tho lovely but w.anlon creaturo 
pursue hor reflections, until it was nearly nino 
o’clock. 

Sho then rose from her scat, and repaired to tho 
kitchen, which was on tho same floor as hor suite of 
apartments. Tho cook was not there; and Laura 
was consequently satisfied that Rosalio had not 
forgotten tho precaution horself had suggested. 

Tho syren now proceeded to tho drawing-room, 
where wiili hor own fair hands sho arranged wine, 
fruits, and cakes upon the tabic. Sho then Crow tho 
curtains over tho window, lighted tho wax candles 
upon tho mantol, and scattered drops of delicious 
perfume upon tho carpet and tho drapery. 

Scarcely were these preparations completed, 
when tho bell of the outer door of tho suite rang 
.ns if pulled by a soraowhat impatient hand ; and 
Laura hastened to answer the summons. 

She opened tho door— and Captain Bartholma, 
tho handsome Castclcicalan, appeared upon thn 
threshold. 

"Is it possible that this can be true?” ho ex- 
claimed, his joy .nmonnting to a delirious e.xcitemcnt 
as his eyes fell upon tho heroino of ihe afternoon’s 
adventure in tho Ciiamps Elysecs. 

Laura smiled archly ns sho placed her finger 
upon her lip to impose silence, at least until ho 
should have entered her .abode; and, having closed 
tho door carefully, she conducted him into tho 
drawing-room. 


CIIArTER CLXIV. 

LAUn.v's AMOLIt. 

.Seating horself upon tho sofa, Laura motioned 
the Italian to place himself by her side — an invita- 
tion which he obeyed with a species of onthnsiastic 
alacrity. But all the time ho was unable to take 
his eyes of! her — as if ho still doubted whether It''^ 
were indeed a fact that his good fortune had con- 
ducted him into tho presence of hor whoso image 
had never once been absent from his mind since he 
first beheld her that afternoon in tho Champa 
riysccs. 

<• Is it possible ?” ho again ejaculated, after a few 
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minutes’ siloiioo. “ Tlio young woman promised her waist, slio said, “I can rofuso you ^StlTii^^bLt 
mo that if I were disoroot, I miglit expect the Iiap- first swear, by all you deem most sacred, that vou 
pincss of meeting you— yes, you, sweetest lady— will never betray ino 1” 

again: but I confess that I doubted her-and I came “Never-never!” ejaculated Barthelma: “I talce 
that I might not throw away a chance of felicity, God to witness that my lips shall never breathe a 
rather than in tho sanguine hope of attaining it.” w'ord injurious to your honour ! On the contrary,” 
“And, when you have leisure for reflection ” said ho cried, in a tone of deep sincerity, “ should I ever 
Iiaura, casting down her eyes and blushing, “ you hear a man speak lightly of you, I will provoke him 
will despise mo for my imprudence — my indelicacy to a duel that shall terminate only in tho death of 
of conduct in thus sending to invito a stranger to one — if not both; and should a woman daro to 
visit me.” mention your name irreverently, I will even fabri- 

“ Adorable woman !” exclaimed tho impassioned cate a tale injurious to her honour, that I may 
Italian ; “ I shall think of you with gratitude — with avenge you /” 

devotion with love, — and never lightly. Oh! bo “Thanks — a thbusand thanks, my generous 
assured of that/ and, seizing her hand, ho con- friend!” murmured Liaura, one of her white hands 
vcyod it to his lips, and covered it with kisses. playing with tho long, dark, curling hair of tho 
“Nevertheless, you must bo surprised at my bold- Castelcicalan. “ But may you not — in an unguarded 
ness in directing my servant to seek you, and to moment — when carousing, perhaps, with your 
make this appointment with you,” pursued Laura, hrother-oflicers,- may you not inadvertently allude 
her bosom heaving so as almost to burst from its adventure which happened to you in P.aris 

confinement, as she felt tho warm mouth of the f''®” 1^° unconsciously drawn out — under tin 
Castelcicalan glued to the hand which she did not ‘nfluonco of wine — to make revelations which will 
attempt to withdraw. prove tho ruin— tho utter ruin- of tho weak, but 

“ I am only surprised at my own happiness,” oh- confiding woman who trusts so much to your 
served tho young officer. “Sweetest Laur.a — fori Imnour this night ?” 

now know your name- tell me how I have thus “May my tongue blister- may lightnings strike 
been deemed worthy of a favour of which a prince me— may I bo cast down a corpse at tho feet of 
might envy me tho enjoyment!” thoso to whom I over open my lips to speak irrove- 

“ An accident threw us together for a fowminutes rently or ungratefully of thco !” exclaimed the 
this afternoon,” said Laura; “and I was struck by Italian, with a terrible energy. “No— my adored 
your personal appearance — your manners — your Laura ! you have not tho slightest ground for ap- 
conversation— — ” prehensions of that nature. I am a man of honour — 

“ jVnd, oh 1 how profoundly was I impressed by and 1 would rather shed the last drop of my blood 
tho magic of your beauty, Laura!” interrupted tho to servo thee, than raise a finger to harm thee, 
ardent Italian; “how earnestly I longed to hear Bo.auliful croatnro — adorable woman! who that 
once more tho music of that melodious voice — to possesses a spark of human fooling, could do aught 
.ook again into tho depths of thoso magnificent eyes to bring a tear into thine eye or chase away tho 
—to contemplate that glorious countenance — that smilo from thy lips ? I am thy slave, Laura — and I 
admirable form; — and now — oh! now tho desiro is rejoice in wearing tho chains which thy magic 
realised— and no human language has words power- loveliness has cast around mo I” 
ful enough to convoy to you an idea of tho iiappi- In this impassioned strain did tho Italian pour 
ness which I e.xpericnco at this moment!” forth his adoration; and, as Laura gared upon him 

As ho thus spoke ho throw his arms around her with eyes swimming in very wantonness, sho 

waist, and drew her towards him. thought that ho was far more handsome than sho 

“ Cliarming creaturo !” ho exclaimed, after a few had fancied him to be in tho afternoon, or even 
moments' pause, during which ho gazed upon her "'hen he had first appeared before her that evening, 

with a rapture which can only bo conceived and He, too, on his part, found tho syren a thousand 

not explained ; “ how can I make thee comprehend times more witching — more beauteous — more at- 
tlio extent of my lore — my adoration ay worship? tr.activc than she had seemed in her carriage ; and 
I have travelled much — have soon beauties of all yet oven then ho had been ready to fall down and 
climes and of all varieties of loveliness ; — but never worship her. Now he behold her in a light evening 
did mine eyes settle upon one so transcondcntly toilette — with naked neck and naked arms, — no 
charming as thou ! "IVlien I parted from tlieo this scarf — not even tho most tr.ansparent gauzo veiling 
afternoon in tlic Champs Elyseos. it was as if 1 were her shoulders of .alabaster whiteness, — and with her 
tearing myself away from some ono whom I had hair dressed in massive curls, instead of Iiyporion 
loved all my life, and whom I was never to soo ringlets; — now, too, he could perceive, by tho undu- 
again. I was a second Adam, expelled from anotlicr latious of her attire, that her limbs wore turned 
Eden! And noxv — now, I beliold thee once more wit!i a symmetry that was elegant and yet robust — 
— I am seated in thy presence — thou smilest upon admirable in shape, though full in thoir proportions. 

me oh! it is heaven — it is heaven!” — and, ns if “1 thank you most sincerely for tho assurances 

in a transport of fury — so impassioned was his soul of sccrcsy which you have given me,” said Laura, in 
— ho drew her still closer towards him, and literally tho sweetest, most molting cadenco of her delicious 
seizing her head with both his hands, glued his voice; “ likewise for tho chivalrous professions with 
lips to hers sucking in her very breath. which you have coupled them. You declare your- 

Intoxicated with sensual happiness, Laura of- self to be my slave,” she added ; “ but it will bo for 
fered no resistance to the ardour of tho handsome thi,', night onlyl” 

young man; but ere sho completely yielded herself And sho hid her countenauco on his breast, as if 
up to him, she remembered that something was asliamcd of tho invitation which her words implied 
unc to prudence as well as to tho delights of love, — an invitation that welcomed him at her abode 
Accordingly, withdrawing herself from his era- until tho morning ! 
oraco, tnongh still permitting his arm to oncircio “ In ono sense I understand yon, my ohamvor.” 
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Iio said, kissing her beauteous iiead as it iay re- 
clining on his bosom; “and that alone ouglit to be 
happiness sufficient for me ! But 1 am greedy — I 
am covetous ; and I demand more ! Listen, adored 
Laura — grant mo your patience for a few minutes.” 

Sho raised lier head, and gazed tenderly up into 
his animated conntenanco as lie spoke. 

“I am not a ricli man,” ho continued; “but I 
possess a competency — nay, a handsome compe- 
tency ; and I care not how soon I abandon the ser- 
vice of oven so good and excellent a prince as his 
Sovereign Highness — in order to devote myself 
wholly and solely to you. I know not who you arc 
— I only know that you are tlfo loveliest creature 
on the face of God’s earth, and that your name is 
Laura Mortimer. Neither do I seek to know more. 
But I am ready and anxious to join my fortunes 
with yours — to marry you, if you will accept mo as 
your husband, — or to become your shave — your 
menial 1 Tell mo not, then, that wo must p.art to- 
morrow: oh! lot mo remain witli you, my charm- 
ing Laura, until death shall separate us!” 

“ It cannot bo, my handsome Bartlielma !” miir. 
mured Laura. “ But let mo c.all you by your Cliris- 
tiau name ” 

“Lorenzo,” said the Castolcicalau. 

“You are, then, my liandsomo Lorenzo for this 
night — and for this night only,” continued Laura, 
throwing her warm, plump, exquisitely modelled 
arms about his neck, and pressing her lips to his 
glowing check. 

"Cruel — cruel Laura!” ho exclaimed, returning 
the ardent caress. 

“Oil! would tliat circumstances permitted ” 

“ No circumstances can separate us, if you should 
decide tliat wo are to remain togetlicr,” interrupted 
tlio Casteteicalan, in an impassioned tone. 

“ Alas ! you know not ” 

“If you are already a wife, I wiil kiil your hus- 
band,” cried Lorenzo, again spe.akiiig with vehement 
abruptness : “ if you are engaged to wed ono whom 
you dislike, I will dare him to wrest you from my 
arms ; — and if you have relations — fathci'or brothers 
— whom you imagine yourself bound to consult, you 
may rest well assured that in preferring my love to 
that of kith and kin you will be receiving the purest 
gold in excliango for comparative drqss.” 

“ Bear Lorenzo, I must seal your eloquent lips 
with kisses,” said Laura, with an arch playfulness 
that was also full of wantonness: “yes — I must 
se.al those red, moist lips,” sho murmured, after 
having pressed her moutli to his; “ or you will per- 
suade mo to give an affirmative answer to your en- 
dearing solicitations — and that would only be to 
record a promise to-night wliieli I must break to- 
morrow.” 

“ Are you, then, my angel, the mistress of some 
man on whoso wealth you are dependent, or in 
whoso power circumstances have placed you ?” de- 
manded the impassioned Italian, witli more fervid 
fiankncES than considerate delicacy. 

“ I am not — I never was — and I never shall be a 
pensioned mistress, Lorenzo 1” answered Laura, her 
manner becoming suddenly hanghiy. 

“ Pardon mo — Ob ! I implore you to pardon mo, 
my angel !” exclaimed the yonng officer, straining 
her to his chest. “ Not for worlds would I ofTend 
you — not even to save ray soul from perdition would 
I wrong you by word or deed I Tell mo, Laur.a — 
tell me — am I forgiven ?” 


.She raised her countenance tow.arda Ilia owa, 
and when their lips mot sho scaled his pardon with 
a long, burning kiss. 

“ And now,” she said, “ do not ask mo again to do 
that which is impossible. I cannot marry you, al- 
though I am not married — I cannot bo your mis- 
tress, although I am not the mistress of another — I 
c.annot hold out any liopo to you, although I am 
pledged to none other.” 

“ You are as onigmatic.al as you are charming — 
yon are as mysterious as you are beautiful 1” ex- 
claimed Lorenzo, contemplating his fair companion 
with the most enthusiastic r.apture. 

“And it is not now for you to mar the pleasure 
which wo enjoy in each other’s society, by seeking 
to render mo less enigmatical or less mysterious,” 
observed the syren. “At the same time I cannot 
bo othorwiso than flattered by the proposals you 
have made to me, and the generous manner in which 
you have expressed yourself in my boh.alf. Como 
— let us drink a glass of champagne to enhance the 
happiness of the moment, and drown careful reflec- 
tions.” 

“Bo it so, my charmer,” said Lorenzo : “and if I 
no more torment you with my entreaties — if I re- 
solve to content myself with the amount of bliss 
which you have promised me, — novortholoss, my 
dearest — ever dearest Laura, I shall take leave of 
you to-morrow morning with the fervent hope that 
wo shall shortly meet again. You told mo tliis 
afternoon that yon proposed to visit Jlontoni in the 

course of the ensuing autumn ’’ 

“ Yes — I have no doubt that I shall bo cn.ablod to 
fulfil that promise,” interrupted Laur.a, by way of 
changing the topic of discourse. “And now that 
you have given mo to understand that you will not 
revivo the useless but flattering, and, in some sense, 
agreeable proposals you made mo just now, lot us 
think only of the enjoyment of the present.” 

“ It shall bo ns you say, my angel,” returned Lo- 
renzo ; and ho forthwith filled a glass with spark- 
ling champ.agnc, which ho handed lo his fair com- 
panion. 

•She quafied it at a draught, and a flood of light 
seemed to suiTuse her entire countenance, and ren- 
der her eyes brilliant as diamonds: her lips, too, 
moist with the generous juice, acquired a deeper rod 
— and her bosom panted with amorous longings. 

Lorenzo beheld the effects of the rich fluid, and 
hastened to fill the glass again : then, ere ho drained 
it of its contents, ho studiously placed to his lips 
the side which Laura’s mouth had touc.hcd. 

“ You had two friends with you this afternoon 
in the Champs Elysees?” said the syren, interro- 
gatively, when they were once more seated, half- 
embraced in each other’s arms, upon the sofa. 

“Yes: one was a fellow-countryman of mine — 
the other a native of your land, my beloved,” an- 
swered Lorenzo. “But I must tell you the sin- 
gular adventure that occurred to us: and, indeed,’’ 
he added, with a smile, “I am deeply indebted to 
a certain anonymous correspondent — for had it not 
been llirough him, I should not have this day visited,/ 
tho scene where I was fortunate enough to eu- 
counter you.” 

“A singular adventure !” exclaimed L.iura, with 
an admirable affectation of the most ingenuous 
curiosity. 

“Judge for yourself, my angel,” replied Lorenzo : 
then, taking Rosalie’s letter from his pocket, he 


iiandod it to Laura, ivlio, consuming with strong 
desires though slio wore, could scarcely suppress a 
laugh as sho perused the billet, with the contents 
of which sho was already so well acquainted. 

“And did you see the poor man who addressed 
you and yonr friends in this avild, romantic stylo?” 
Bhe ashed, restoring him tho note. 

“Ho did hot make his appearance,” responded 
Barthelma. “But even if that letter were tho pro- 
duction of some mischieTous avag, or of a crazy per- 
son, I could not possibly feel otherwise than rejoiced 
tt haring been made tho dupe of cither a humourist 
or a madman: for, as I just now •observed, tho 
anonymous letter led to my meeting with yon.” 

And, as lie spoke, ho smoothed down her glossy, 
luxuriant hair with his open palm. 

“But doubtless your two companions found more 
difficulty in consoling themselves for tho disappoint- 
ment?" said Laura. 

“Faith! dear lady,” exclaimed Lorenzo, “they 
spoko but little on tho subject : for, to toll you the 
truth, your beauty had not failed to prodneo a very 
sensible effect on thorn as well as upon myself.” 

“Flatterer !” cried Laura, playfully caressing the 
handsome Italian. 

“ Oh ! you know that you arc loroly — trauscend- 
ontly lovely 1” ho exclaimed, in an ardent tone; 
“and you can well bcliovo mo when I assure you 
that my two friends escaped not tho magic influence 
of your charms. But how different wero tho effects 
thus produced ! Di Poiita — that is tho name of my 
fellow-countryman — was enthusiastic and rapturous 
in your praise ; whereas Charles Hatfield — tho Eng- 
lishman — became gloomy, morose, and sullen ” 

“A singular ctfeot for tho good looks of a woman 
to produce!” cried Laura, laughing — while her heart 
beat with tho joy of a proud triumph. 

“ Such, novortholess, was tho caso in this instance, 
my angel,” said Lorenzo, “ I do firmly believe that 
Hatfield was jealous of mo in being tho happy 
mortal who percolvod tho loss of your parasol, and 
had tho honour of restoring it; — yes — jealous, dear 
lady, because that h.appy accident introduced mo to 
your notice, and privileged mo to address you.” 

“Your English friend must bo a very weak- 
minded young man,” observed Laura; “and I am 
truly delighted that it was not ho whose acquaint- 
ance I was destined to make tliis day.” 

“ Nevorlheloss, ho is very handsome,” said Lo- 
renzo, gazing upon tho syren with a playful affecta- 
tion of jealousy. 

“Hot so handsome as you, my B.irthelma,” re- 
plied L.aura, with simulated enthusiasm ; and, in 
order to di.spel tho partial coldness which a digres- 
sion from amorous topics had allowed to creep 
over her, she cast her arms around Lorenzo’s nock 
and fastened her lips to his. 

Then tho blood began once more to circulate like 
lightning in her veins, — and her voluptuous bosom 
panted against tho young Italian’s chest. 

Here shall wo leave tho amorous pair ; for, after 
a little tender dalliance and anotlior glass of the 
exciting juice of Epernay, they retired to the cham- 
ber whoso portal wo must not pass to follow 
thorn. 


At eight o’clock 'in tho morning Lorenzo Bar- 
tholraa took his departure; and shortly afterwards 
Uosallo outored Laura’s room. 


' The Frenchwoman, who was .as discreet as she 
w.as an adopt at intrigue, wore tho usual calm and 
respectful expression of countenance ; and not oven 
by a sly smile nor an arch look did sho appear as if 
she devoted a thought to tho manner in which her 
mistress had passed the night. 

“Did tho captain depart unpereeived?” inquired 
Laura, who, al though she had given no instructions 
to that effect, was nevertheless well assured that 
her intelligent abigail had superintended tho ogress 
of the handsome Italian. 

“Entirely unobserved, mademoiselle’’ was tho 
answer. “ I .amused the porter and his wife in 
their lodge for a few minutes while Captain Bar- 
thclma slipped out into tho street. Three persons 
alone are acquainted with last night’s adventure, — 
you,’ the captain, and myself.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Laura: then, drawing aside 
the curtain of tho bed in which she was voluptu- 
ously pillowed, she said, “ And now, my dear 
Kosalie, give mo an' account of your proceedings 
relative to the Marquis of Dolmour,” 

“I have learnt but a few facts, mademofseife,” was 
the reply: “those, however, are of some import- 
ance. Ho is enormously rich — very generous — • 
bears an excellent character ” 

“Is ho married ?” demanded Laur.a, hastily. 

“Yes: bnt ho has been living apart from his 
wife for many ye.ars ; — and respecting tho cause of 
their separation, there is a great mystery which 
not even his best friends can penetrate, and into 
which, therefore, a casual inquirer like mysolf could 
not obtain tho least insight.” 

“ And this is all you could ascertain concerning 
him?” said Laura, intorrogativoly. “Did you not 
think of asking if ho had any family by his wife ?” 

"I did not forgot to make that inquiry, mademvi- 
answered Rosalie; “and I was assured that 
his lordship is childless.” 

“You aro a good and faithful creature,” observed 
Laura ; “ and your services will prove invaluable to 
mo. That purse which lies on tho toiletto-tablo, 
contains no insignificant sum in gold. It is yours — 
a recompenso for tlio work of yesterday. But as 
you •now know more of mo than you did before, and 
as in a few short hours I permitted you to obtain 
a deeper reading of my secret soul than you could 
possibly have acquired, had I shut myself up in a 
studied rcsorvo, it is as well that you should under, 
stand mo thoroughly. I moan this, Rosalie — that I 
can be a good friend, or an implacable enemy — ” 

“I shall never provoke your enmity, mademoi- 
selle,” observed tho abigail. 

“I do not think you will, Rosalie,” resumed 
Laura : “ but, ns I said ero now, it is as well that you 
should comprehend iny character in all its details — 
in all its plnases. You will benefit yourself by serv- 
ing me faithfully: you would only injure yourself 
by playing me false. When onco I have said upon 
this subject all that I mean to say, I shall not again 
refer to it : but thq bettor we understand each other, 
tho more permanent will bo our connexion. Rsekon, 
then, on ' my friendship so long as yon floservo 
it;— deceive me, and I will risk my very life to bo 
avenged.” 

“ Oh ! tnadcmciscWc,” exclaimed Rosalie, absolutely 
frightened by tho vohomonco with whicli her mis- 
tress spoke, — “ have I done anything to render you 
suspicious of mo ?” 

“On tho contrary,” said Laura, with a smile; 
’’you have done all you could to serve mo — and yoa 
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SCO tliat I liavo not forgotten to reward yon. But 
within tho last twelve or ciglitcon hours I have per- 
mitted you to read all tho weatnesses of my soul — 
and now it is requisite that you should understand 
its strength: I have made you my confident — but I 
deemed it prudent to convinco you that I know how 
to punish treachery. That is all, Rosalie: I have 
no more to say upon tho subject; — and now, 
lot mo SCO your pretty f.aoo cheer up and wear a 
smile.” 

The Frcnclnvoman was reassured by these last 
words; and, finding tliat her mistress had only 
intended to give her a salutary warning, and not to 
upbraid lior for any actual misconduct, she speedily 
recovered her wonted gaiety and good spirits. 


CHAPTER CLXV. 

LOUD WILLIAJf TREVELYAN. 

The scene changes to tlie residenco of Lord Wil- 
liam Trevelyan in Park .Square. 

It was evening, and tlio young nobleman was 
pacing up and down in an elegantly furnished par- 
lour, which was lighted by means of a brilliant g.as- 
jet enclosed in a pale red glass globe — so tbnt tho 
lustre which filled tho room was of roBc.ato hue. 
Tho curtains, sofas, and cushions of tho chtiirs were 
of a rich crimson ; and the paper on tho walls was 
of a kindred colour and splendid pattern. In each 
corner of tho apartment stood a inarblo jar, filled 
with flowers recently gathered, aud rendering the 
atmosphere cool and fragrant. 

Lord William was tall and handsome his com- 
plc.vioa was somewhat dark, giving him the appear- 
ance of a Spaniard ratlicr than of an Englishman : 
and yet tho ruddy hues of health wore upon his 
cheeks. His hair was black as jet, silky as that of 
a woman, and parted above a brow high, intellec- 
tual, and c.vpressivo of a noble mind. His eyes were 
largo and dark, and full of tho firo of genius; and 
there was snmctliing peculiarly pleasing — almost 
winning in his smile. 

In disposition Lord Wiiliam was amiahlo — in 
manners unassuming; his character was unim- 
peachable — and his political opinions were of the 
most liberal tendency. His charity was extensivp, 
but entirely unostentatious: his dependants revered 
him as a good master, and his acquaintances loved 
him ns a sincere friend. 

Ho was in his twenty-fourth year; and, until he 
had set eyes upon Agnes Vernon, he liad never ex- 
perienced the inflnenco of tho tender passion. But 
one day, while on a visit to a friend at Norwood, he 
was strolling alone in tho vicinity, and accident led 
his footsteps tow.ards the cottage, in tho g.arden be- 
longing to which ho beheld tho beauteous creature 
whoso imago had ever since filled his soul. 

Truly had ho said to Mrs. Mortimer tluat he adored 
the fair recluse of the cottage— tliat Iio worshipped 
the very ground upon which she trod: his love 
amounted almost to an idolatry: — and yet ho h.ad 
never exchanged a word — scarcely even a look, with 
tho object of his aflection ! 

It could bo no world-contaminated heart that en- 
tertained such a passion ns this— no selfish soul that 
could cherish such a pure and holy attachment. 

But it was a generous — upright — noblo-minded 
young man, who was now anxiously waiting tho 


arrival of the woman with whom ho had made an 
appointment for tho evening in quesion. 

• • • «s 

* * • 

W^erc tho English aristocracy to be judged gene- 
r.ally by such nobles as tlie Earl of Elljngham and 
Lord William Trevelyan, tho term of its exist- 
ence would not now perhaps bo witliin the range of 
prophecy. 

But, as matters now st.and, — as the aristocracy is 
corrupt, selfish, and cruel — self-sufficient and igno- 
r.ant— proud and intolerant — unprincipled, profli- 
g.ate,and tyr.annical, — it is not difficult to predict its 
speedy downfall. 

Theroforo is it that wo boldly proclaim our con- 
viction that Jfonarchy and Aristocracy will not exist 
ten years longer in enlightened England; but that a 
Republic will displace them 1 

The htreditary ymnciple, either in Monarchy or 
Aristocr.acy, is the most dotestablo idea that over 
entered tho brains of knaves, or was adopted by 
fools. 

In respect to hlonarchy, wo aro gravely assured 
that tho principle of hereditary succession guaran- 
tees a nation against tho civil wars that may ariso 
from the pretensions of numerous claimants to tho 
supremo power. But tho history of every monarchi- 
cal country in the world gives tho lio to this asser- 
tion. Crowns have boon bones of contention from 
timo immemorial, and will continue to bo so until 
they bo crushed altogether beneath the heel of Re- 
publicanism. Take tho history of England, for in- 
stance — that England, where the hereditary prin- 
ciple is said to bo admirable and efficacious beyond 
all question : thirty-three Kings or Queens and two 
minors have reigned in this country since tho Con- 
quest by tho Norman ruffian — anrZ during that 
period tie have had eight civil tears and nineteen 
rehetlions/ 

Tho Laws of God, moreover, bear testimony 
ag.iinst Monarchy. What said tho Prophet Samuel 
when tho Jews insisted upon having a King? “1 
will call unto tho Lord, and he shall send thunder 
and rain, that you may perceive and see that your 
wickedness is great which you have done in tho sight 
of tho Lord, jii ash ing you a King. So Samuel called 
unto the Lord, nnd tho Lord sent thunder and rain 
that day ; nnd all tho people greatly feared tho Lord 
and Samuel. And all the people said unto Samuel, 
Pray for thy servants unto the Lord thy God, that 
wc die not ; for tec have added unto our sins this cvil^ 
to ash a King." 

Either tho Bible is true or false. If true — as 
assuredly it is — then is tho institution of Jlonarchj 
a positive crime, toler.atcd by an entire nation 1 

And no wonder that Heaven itself should protest 
ng.ainst a system whioh is nothing more nor less than 
setting up an idol for tho millions to worship, — an 
idol as useless as an Indian pagod, but often as ter- 
rible and slaughterous in its baleful influence as 
Juggernaut in its fatal progress. 

Never did Satan contrive a scheme more certain 
of promoting idolatry than the raising up of Kings 
and Queens as rivals to tho Majesty of Heaven; — 
for tho root of Monarchy is in hell — the laws of God, 
denounce tho institution as a sin — and the history' 
of tho whole world proclaims that blood incviffibly 
attends upon it 1 

All men wore originally equal ; and in no country 
therefore, could any privilege of birth give one family 
a right to monopolise tho executive power for ever; 




ndtliorcan ono generation bind that which is asyct the fmo people of the United States of America, 
to come, ^ The ciistingraco of human beings has no and England occupies an inferior grade in thosca'to. 
property in the one unborn: wo of the present day Alas* that wo should bo compelled to spcalc 
have no right to assume .tiio power of enslaving thus of our native land: but Iho truth must bo 
posterity and, on the same principle, our ancas- told ! 

tors had no right to cnsluvo us. If those ancestors As yet almost every country in Europe lias 
chose to make one set of laws for themselves, we demanded and obtained something of its rulers, 
can institute another code for our own government, in consequence of the French Revolution ;--whoren3 
But of course such a change as this can only ho mado England has as yet obtained ncthing in the shape of 
by the representatives of the People; and in order Reform! 

that the people mny have a fair representation, the Oh! siinmo— shame! what has become of our na- 
foUowing cloracnts of a constitution bocorao abso- tional spirit?— are wo all willing slaves, and shall 
lutoly necessary -wo not agitate — morally, but cuorgotically agitato 
Universal Suffrage; . —for our rights and liberties? 

Vote by Ballot; Tho aristocracy and the men in power treat the 

No Property Qualification pcopie^s assemblies wuth ridicule, and denominate 

Paid Representatives; the working-classes, when so assembled, as ** a 

Annual Parliaments ; and J mob,” They w'ill not discriminate between honest 

Equal Electoral Districts, politicians and the respectable working-classes on 

Give us these principles— accord us those insli- the ono hand, and tho ragamuffinry of society on 
tutions— and we will vouch for tho happiness, pro- tho other. They confound us all together in" the 
sperity, and tranquillity of the kingdom. sweeping appellation of the mob/” 

Tho French now stand at the Iicad of tho civili- Tho insensates ! Do they not reflect that if ten 
Mlion cf Europe, They arc on the samo level as or fifteen thousand persons nscot for the purpose of 
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disciibbuig bonic gr.ind jJoUtical <‘{110=^11011, ‘^oiiio five 
or six liundrcd pickpockets and i>ii‘:;rliicTous boys 
arc certain to intiiidc ll'emsclvcs into ibo assem- 
blage? AVliy — black sbeep even find ibcir ^vay into, 
tbe Jlousf'c; of Parliamont — aye, and into tbe very 
suite of Royalty itself. 

»•••<! 

» « • 4 « 

But r.ftcr recording all tlio above observations, wo 
must once moro declare that v.'c do not recommend 
violence: wo insist upon tlio necessity of a grand 
moral agitation — an agitation wliicii shall pervade 
tlio entire country, as an ocean is roused by tlio 
Etorm into a mass of mighty waves. Tim people 
must assume an imposing attitude; and let tlio 
momorablo words of Lafayette be repeated by every 
tongue: — "For a nation to love liberty, it is sufficient 
that she knows it; and for a nation to be free, it is 
sufficient that she wills it.'" 

And, oil ! my fellow-countrymen, let not this 
glorious thesis bo used in vain ! By tho misery and 
starvation which millions of ye endure — by tlio 
hopeless entombment to which tho Poor Law 
Bastilles condemn ye, when work fails — by tho de- 
nial of an honest recognition of tbe rights of labour, 
which is insolently persisted in — by tlic spoctaclo of 
your famished wives and little ones — hy tho naked 
walls of tho wretched hovels in which tlie labouring 
population dwells— by tlio blinding toil of tho poor 
seamstress — by the insults heaped on yo by a rapa- 
cious aristocracy and an intolerant clergy — by the 
right which a despicable oligarchy usurps to liold 
tho reins of power — by the limited suffrage which 
leaves the millions unrepresented — by the oppressive 
weight of taiation laid upon the productive classes 
— by the sorrows which the hard-working operative 
endures tliroughout his virility, and tho misery that 
attends upon his decrepitude— by tlie badge of 
pauperism tliat the sons and daughters of toil aro 
j compelled to wear in tho acoursod Union-houses, — 
by all your wrongs, wo adjure yo not to remain at 
rest — not to endure tho yoke which yo can cast off 
in a moment — not to stand still and gazo listlessly, 
while all tho rest of tho civilised world is in mo- 
tion 1 

1 ^* « * * « « « 
* * » * 

Returning from this digression to tho tliread of 
onr narrative, wo will suppose tliat Mrs. Mortimer 
has at Icngtli ai'rivcd at tlie house in Park Square, 
and that she is already seated with tho young no- 
bleman, who little suspected tho infamous character 
of tlio woman whom ho had admitted to liis confi- 
dence. 

“ I liavo been looking forward with much impa- 
ilcnce and anxiety to your coming,” said Lord AVil- 
liain: “ but even now that you aro hero, I know not 
In wliicli manner you can assist me.” 

“ Faint heart never won fair lady, my lord,” 
returned the old woman ; “ and you must take 
courage. The maxim which I quoted is a good 
one.” 

“ I do not despair, madam,” said the young no- 
bleman: ‘‘ and yet I seem as if I were involved in a 
deep mist, tlirougli which I cannot even grope my 
wav. Alone and unassisted, I cannot hope to ob- 
tain access to that charming creature ; and, if as- 
sisted, I will do nothing tliat shall violatotlio respect 
due to one so pure of heart as I believe her to 
ho." 


■' I sliould liavo proposed to become the bearer 
of a letter from your lordship to Miss Vernon,” 
remarked Sirs. Jilortimcr, coldly: “ but, perceiving 
beforehand that your scruph'S aro over nice and 
yonr notions somewhat of tlio most fastidious, I 
really do not see how I can serve you.” 

“I am afraid to wrlto to her — she would perhaps 
be offended to an extent that might be irrcincdiablc,” 
exclaimed Lord 'William, a prey to the most cruel 
bewilderment. 

“And yet your lordship once endeavoured to hribo 
the servant-girl to become the bearer of your ama- 
tory epistle,” said Mrs. Mortimer, in a tone of sar- 
casm — almost of disgust. 

“Now you aro offended witli me,” cried tho 
young nobleman, “ It is true that I did pen a let- 
ter to Agnes — telling her how much I loved her 
and how honour.iblo were my intentions — implor- 
ing her likewise to grant mo a few momontD' inter- 
view, and to pardon tho moans that I thus adopted 
of accosting her, Iiaving no other mode of procui'ing 
an introduction. Such a letter I did indeed write,” 
continued Trevely.in : “but it was in a fit of de- 
spair — of madness — of insensate recklessness, — I 
know not how to explain myself! The servant 
refused to deliver that note — and my eyes were 
immediately opened to the impropriety of the pro- 
ceeding which I Iiad adopted.” 

“And you therefore decline to entrust me, who 
am well acquainted with Agnes, to deliver a similar 
letter into her hand ? Your lordship is wrong in 
thus refusing to ho guided by me,” continued tho 
crafty old woman. “ Think you that with one so 
innocent, so artless as Agnes, I cannot prepare the 
way to render your letter acceptable — at least to 
prevent it from producing a sudden shock to her 
notions of maidenly propriety f” 

“ Much as I should bo rejoiced could you accom- 
plish that aim,” said Trevelyan, “ I should he ton 
thousand times happier were you able to procure 
me an interview with her.” 

“This is madness 1 ” exclaimed the old woman. 
“ Can I not moro easily induce her to road a letter 
from a stranger, than to receive that stranger in 
person ? Is not the letter tho first and most 
natui'al step to tho visit ? Trust to mo, my lord : I 
know the disposition of Agnes — I understand affairs 
of this nature — and I am also well aw.aro that love 
blinds you to tho w.ays of prudence.” 

“ Bo it, then, as you propose,” said Lord William, 
after a long pause, during which ho reflected pro- 
foundly. “ I will write the letter tins evening : will 
you call for it early to-morrow morning ?” 

“I wlli.” answcrcred tho old woman: “and in 
less tlian twenty-four hours I will undertake to 
bring you tidings calculated to encourage hope — 
or I am very much mistaken,” slie added emphati- 
cally. 

“ You do not believe — you have no reason to 
suppose tliat tlic father of Agnes already destines 
her to become the bride of some person of liis own 
choice?” asked Trevelyan, now for tho first time 
shaping in words an idea that had haunted him for 
some days past. “ Because,” he continued, spc'ak- 
ing with tlio rapidity of excitomont, “ I cannot pos 
sibly comprehend wherefore ho compels her to dwell 
in that strict seclusion.” 

“ I do not believe that you have any such cauca 
for apprehension,” said Mrs. Mortimer, in a tone of 
confidence — as if she were well able to ghe ioo 
species of assurance which she so emphatically con- 
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Toyed, “ Thoro is a mystery — a deep mystery at- means of obtaining an Introdnction to you, beautiful ICti 
Inched to the fair recluse, — and what that mystery Vernon, I sliould not havo adopted a measure tliat gives me 
is, I am myself completely ignorant. But that the pain because I tremble lest it should wound or offend you. 
father of Agnes has no such intention as the ono hutmincisanhoncst— asincere— andadcvotedattacliraent: 
vnn imagined nnd that Aenes herself has as vet and I shall be happy indeed if you will permit me to open a 
yon imagined, and that Agnes norselt has as yet correspondence with your father on the subject. Were he to 
noTor^known the passion of love, these aro facts houonrmowith a visit, I should beproudto receive him., 
to which I do not hesitate to pledge myself most But if, in the meantime, you seek to know more of me— if I 
solemnly.” might venture to solicit you to accord me an interview of 

■“Oh! then there is indeed room for hope 1 ” ox.- only a few minutes, you cannot divine how fervently I should 
claimed Iiord "William, his countenance brightening tliank you — how deligiitcd I should feel ! Let this interview 
up and joy flashing in his eyes *•'*’“ P’”'” af llortlmer, if you wiii ; I 

“A nobleman in your position -bles.sed with '‘“vc nothing to communicate to you that I should hesitate 
- 1 ^ . to say before your father or your friends. Oh 1 how can I 

wcaltli and a handsome person endowed with comince you of my sincerity?— how can I testify my devo- 
agrceablo manners and a cultivated mind,” said tion ?— how can I prove the extent of my love ? 

Mrs. Mortimer, “need not despair of winning the ** I beseech you to reflect, Miss Vernon, that my happiness 
lovo and securing the hand of a maiden dwelling in depends upon your reply. Am I guilty.of an indiscretion in 
uttor obscurity and totally unacquainted with tho ^ passion beyond mortal control 1 

world” knows no other deity, deserves not blame for wor- 

1 shipping the sun, because it is glorious and bright ; and my 

I would rather that she should learn to lovo mo heart, which knows no other idol, adores you, because you 
for my own salco, madam,” observed Lord ‘William, arcbcautilul and good. Treat not my conduct, then, with 
■ in a serious lono, “tlian for any adventitious ad* anger: let not your pride be offended by the proceeding 
vantagos of rank or social position that I may which I havo adopted in order to make my sentiments 


possess” knomi to you;— and scorn not tho honest— the pure— the 

“IVeil, mylord-wo shall see,” said Jlrs. Moi- "'>'=■'‘^'■7 ""I'M' an hououmble mau dares to proffer 
.. \ ^ a, it.vx I do not merit punishment because I love you;— and 

timer, rising to depart. To-morrow morning I will your silence would prove a punishment severe and unde* 
call for tho letter ; and I shall proceed straight over served indeed ! Again, I conjure you to remember that the 
to tho cottage : in tho afternoon, or evening, I will happiness of a fcllow-crcnturo depends upon you t your dcci- 
do myself tho honour of waiting upon your lordship either inspire me with tho most joyous hope, or 

again ” plunge me into the deepest despair. At the same time, 

“I shall expect you with impatience, m.ada.n,” I'?"'?"' ARncs.-Cthc words -those delightful words, 

m ^ - 1 i*. r 1 . . * beauUom Aijms,' arc wrltlen now, and I cannot— will not 

returned Trevelyan, as ho politely haotenod to open erase them)— at the same time, I say, if your affections bo 

the door for her. already engaged— if a mortal more blest than myself have 

i^Irs. Mortimer took her leave; and the young received the promise of your hand,— accept the assurance, 

nobleman sato down to pen a letter to Agnes £wcct maiden, that never more slmll you bo molested by mo 


Vernon, 


—never again will I Intrude myself upon your attention. 


But this was not so easy a matter as ho had an- Foj ’vith ray love Is united tho most prefound rospoott and 
ticipatod. Shoot after shoot of paper did ho spoil,- yourToil 

■' “"-I fiend. 

ho tlilow aslao bis pen in despair. Now ho fancied i \m 

that his stylo was too hold— then ho conceived it to ' TI 1 E"VELYAN.’’ 

bo too tamo and vague : now ho imagined himsolf to With this letter the young nobleman was satis- 


ho too complimentary in hts language towards ono fled. Ho considered it to bo sufllciontly onergotic, 
possessing a mind so chaste and pure then ho folt and at tho same time respectful : lio saw nothing in 
assured that Iio was acting indiscreetly to wrilo at it ag.ainst wliich tlio purest mind could take cxcep- 
all. >n tlio course of an hour ho was swayed by tions; and, in tho sanguine confidence natural to his 
sucli ail infinite variety of conflicting sciitimontsand ago,and to tliohonourahlo candour of his disposition, 
impressionr, tliat lio was almost inclined to throw ho already looked upon his aira.s as half acconi- 
up the task in despair. plishod — liis .aspirations as lialf gained. 

At lengtli, however, lie made a beginning which Having scaled and addressed tho letter, ho placed 
pleased him ; and Ills pen then ran fluently enough it upon the inantol-picco ready for Mrs. Mortimer 
over tho paper, until tlio letter was composed in the when she should call in tho morning: then, fotcliing 
following manner : — a portfolio from an inner room, lie opened it, and 

. , , ... amongst several drawings in water-colours, 

'’'•■'"“f"' selected one on which his gaze was imraedlaloly 

3 IIss Vernon, in a strain tliat might give you ofTcncc.wcroho • ** j •.! j j t ^ 

not sincere In his language and honourable in bis intentions: *'*™*'**^'* """‘tf ‘"'''d absorbing interest. 

— pardon me, I implore you— and refuse not to read tliese few tliat painting — executed by bis own hand — 

lines to tho end 1 He wlio tlius writes Is tlie individual that portrait of Agnes Vernon ; and oven tho most 


you have observed occasionally in tlio vicinity ofyourdwcll- 
ing; nnd you will perceive by the signature to this letter 
that ho is not a man without ostensible guarantees for Ids 
social position. Tliat lilt cliaracter is unimpcaclinblo bo c.m 


fastidious critic, if acquainted with tlie original, 
must havo pronounced it to bo a living likeness. 

Yes : on tliat paper was delineated, with the most 


proudly" declare ; nnd tliat ho will not nddrc.ss to yon, Jliss accuracy, tlio fair countenance of tlio Uccluse 

Vernon, a single word which he will fear to repeat in your Oottaffc, — ovory feature — ovory liiioamont 

father's presence, lie solemnly declares. drawn witli a fidelity to wliich only a ‘first-rate 

"Let me, liowcvcr, speak of myself In the first person artist, or an amateur whoso pencil was guided by 
again: let mo assure yon tlmt your beauty lias captivated my the finger of Lovo, could Iiavo possibly attained. 

.’2:=,“" r f'? “rjf'-.f r"‘r 

me of your amiable qualities, ^voulcl be more than sufilcient. tlicru was the high, intelligent forehead, — 

I am rich— and therefore I iiave no selfl'h motive In address- ^’h^re was tho raven linir, silken and glossy, and 
ing you, even If you bo richalso: but I would rather to luxuriantly oven iu the very picture, 

tliat it were otlieru i.-a ivitli you, so tlmt my present proceed- — nnd thoro was tlio idcli red montli, wearing a smilo 
Ing may appear to yon tho more disinterested. Had I any such as mortals behold upon tlio lips of angels ill 
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tlieir dreams. How charming was tlio unlire coun- 
tenance !—liow amiable — how lieaToiily the capres- 
Bion that it wore ! 

And no wonder that the lil;cnoss was BO striking 
-rso accurate— so faithful for the young nobleman 
had touched and retouched it until ho had delineated 
on the paper the precise counterpart of the image 
that dwelt in his mind. Hours and hours had he 
devoted to that labour of love t — on each occasion 
when ho returned homo after contemplating, fioni 
behind tho green barrier of the garden, the idol of 
his ador.atiou, he addressed hiinselt to tho impioto- 
ment of that portrait. At one time ho had beheld tho 
maiden to greater advantage than at .another; and 
then ho studied to convoy to tho card-board tho last 
and most pleasing impression thus made upon his 
mind ; until he produced a likeness so faithful that 
uot another touch was required— no further improve- 
ment could bo effected. 

And, like Pygmalion with his Galatea, how Lord 
■\ViIliam Trevelyan worshipped that portrait 1 Nc— 
tho simile is incorrect; because tho sculptor learnt 
to adoro tho statue that was cold and passionless 
whereas tho young nobleman w.as blest with tho 
conviction tliat there was a living original for the 
image ho Jiad so faithfully traced upon his paper, 
and it was that living original whom he made the 
goddess of his thoughts. 

Tho clock had struck ten, and Lord tVilliam w.as 
still bending over tlio portrait that lay upon tho table, 
when a footman entered tho room to announce that 
a lady who declined to give her name solicitod an 
interview with tho young nobleman. 

Lord 'Willi.am, hastily closing tho portfolio, de- 
sired that she miglit be immediately shown into his 
presence. 

Tlio domestic bowevl atul retired 

In a few minutes he returned, ushering in the 
unknown visitor, who wore a veil over her counte- 
nance : but the moment tlie footman had withdrawn, 
slio raised the veil, and disclosed a face that was stril;- 
ingly handsome, though pale and careworn. She was 
apparently about tliirty-si.x or thirty-seven years of 
ago_u itli dark hair, fine hazel eyes, and good teeth. 
Tall and well-formed, licr figure, which was rather 
inclined to cm6oiipoiiif, was set off to avivantage by 
tlie tastoful — indeed elegant style of her dress; and 
in her deportment there was an air of distinction 
denoting tlio polished and well-bred lady. 

Lord ■\Yilliam received her with becoming cour- 
tesy, requested her to be seated, and then awaited 
an explanation of her business. 

“ Your lordship is doubtless surprised at reedv- 
ing a visit at so unseasonable an hour, and on the 
part of a complete stranger,” began the lady, in a 
pleasing though mournful tone of voice: “bull 
know not to whom else to address myself for the 
information I now seek — and if you cannot afford 
it to me, I shall bo unhappy indeed.” 

“ Madam,” said Lord ■\VHliam, somewhat aston- 
ished at this mysterious opening of the conversation, 
•' if it be in my power to servo you, I Bhall render 
that service cheerfully." 

“ Y'ou are well acquainted, I believe, my lord, 
w ith Sir Gilbert Ileathcote ?" observed tho lady, 
somewhat abiuptly, as she bowed her thanks for 
the assurance the young nobleman had given her. 

“ Sir Gilbert Heathcote, though much older than 
T, is an intimate friend of mine,” observed Tre- 
velyan. 

" Do you know where ho is— what has become 


of him?" demanded tho lady, in a still more anxioufl 
tone than before. 

“ I really do not, madam,” was the reply. 

“ Merciful heavens !” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands together in a paroxysm of sorrow. 

“ I have not seen him for this week past,” con- 
tinued Trevelyan. “But — are you ill, madam? 
Can I offer you anything? — shall I summon assist- 
ance ?” 

And, as ho spoke, tho nobleman rose from his 
scat and approached tho bell-pull. 

“No — no, my lordl” cried tho lady. “Do not 
ring — do not call your servants ! I shall bo better 
presently. But pardon mo if I could not control 
my feolings,” sho added, wiping tho tears from her 
eyes. 

Tho young noblcm.an, in spite of tho adjuration 
to tho contrary, hastened into tho adjoining room 
and speedily returned with a decanter of spring 
water and a tumbler. He then filled the glass and 
presented it to his afilictod visitor, who thanked 
him for his delicate attention with a look expres- 
sive of gratitude — tho words that sho would have 
uttered being stifled in her throat. 

Kefreshed with tho cooling beverage, she saiil, 
after a short pause, “My lord, have you the slightest 
conception wlicrc your friend Sir Gilbert Ilcathcoto 
Is? Did he intimate to you his intention to leave 
London? did ho hint at tho probability of his de- 
parture from England ? Oh! I conjure you to tell 
me all you know: for — for — you cannot divine how 
much — how deeply I love him 1” 

Trevelyan was struck with astonishment at those 
last words,— words that were uttered in a tone of 
such convincing, such profound sincerity, that ho 
could not for an instant question their import. A nd 
yet — though since the days of childhood Trevelyan 
iiad known Sir Gilbert Heathcote — he had never 
heard that tho baronet was married : on the con- 
trary, ho had invariably understood him to bo a 
single man. If this latter belief were tho true one, 
then, was tho lady now in his presence the mistress 
of his friend?— for .assuredly she had not spoken 
with the confidence of a sister, but uith the hesita- 
tion of one who reveals a fact that is in some way 
associated with shame. 

Tlie lady perceived what was passing in tho mind 
of Trevelyan; and in a low but fully audible tone, 
she said, “ My lord, circumstances compel me to 
reveal myself to you ns your friend's mistress. Y'es: 
though I love him more than ever wife could love — 
yet am I only his mistress, — for, alas! I am tho wife 
of another! And now, my lord,” sho added, with 
deep feeling, “ you may spurn mo from you — you 
may command your lacquey to thrust mo from your 
dwelling: but I implore you to give mo tidings of 
Sir Gilbert !” 

“Jiladam,” exclaimed Trevelyan, tho moment 
ho could recover from tho bewilderment into which 
this impassioned address plunged him, “ not for 
worlds could I do or Bay aught to augment your 
afiliction — much less to insult you. 1 declare to 
you most solemnly that I have neither heard nor 
seen anything of Sir Giibert Ilcathcoto for a week. 

I called at his chambers in tho Albany tho day ^ 
before yesterday, and \\ as simply informed that ho^' 
was not at home. I left ray c.ard without thinking 
to make further inquiries- not suspecting that his 
.absence had been tor d.ays, instead of hours." 

“ Oh 1 yes — upwards of a week has elapsed ainoo • 
I saw him,” exclaimed tho lady, with difficulty Bub- 
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duing :i fresh outburst of grief. “Each day have I 
been to the Albany — and still the answer is tho 
same — ‘ lie has not returned /’ No — ho has not 
returned,” slio added, clasping her hands togothcr; 
“ and he lias not written to mo ! 0 God 1 I fear 
that some fatal accident has befallen him !” 

“ Do not giro way to such a distressing belief,” 
cried Trorolyan, fooling deeply for tho unfortunate 
woman, whoso griof was so profound and so sincere. 
“ Shall I make inquiries — immediate inquiries — 
concerning him ? Perhaps I may learn more than 
a lady possibly can.” 

“ Genofous-hoarted nobleman 1” exclaimed tho 
visitor; “how can I over repay you fortius kind- 
ness towards an utter stranger?” 

“Remember also, madam,” said Trevelyan, “that, 
apart from my readiness to servo you or any lady 
whom affliction has overtaken, I begin to eipericnco 
some degree of anxioty on behalf of a gentleman 
who has over shown a sincere friendship towards 
me. Not another minute will I delay tho inquiries 
which, alike for your sake and his, I now doom it 
necessary to institute.” 

Thus speaking, tho young nobleman rose from 
his chair. 

•' My lord,” said tho lady, rising .also, and speak- 
ing in a tone indicative of deep emotion, “ may I 
hopo to receive a communication from you as early 
ns possible? My suspense will ho gieat — it is oven 
now intolerable—" 

And slio burst into tears. 

“Madam,” interrupted the young nobleman, 
profoundly touched by her affliction, which was 
evidently most unfeigned, “ you can cither accom- 
pany mo, or remain hero until my return. Perhaps 
the latter will bo tho more dosir.ablo— .at least if 
you can restrain your impatience, so natural under 
the circumstances, for a couple of hours. Rut 
perhaps,” he added, an idea striking him, — “ perhaps 
you live at some distance ” 

“I am tho occupant of a house in Kentish Town,” 
said tho lady; “and therefore ray dwelling is not very 
far from your lordship's. If you see no impropriety 
in it— if there bo no one hero whom my presence 
would offend,” she continued, speaking in a subdued 
and almost timid tone, “ I would rather — oh 1 much 
rather wait until you return.” 

“By all means, madam,” exclaimed the goncrous- 
hoarted young noble. “Should you require any- 
thing during my absence, tho servants will obey 
your summons; and they will receive my orders, 
ere I depart, to pay you every attention.” 

“ I shali not trouble thorn, my lord,” was the 
reply : “ but I return you ray deepest — sinccrest 
thanks for tho kind consideration with which you 
treat mo.” 

Trevelyan bowed, and then quitted the room. 


CHAPTER CXLVI. 

A SKETCH OF TWO BIIOTIIEUS.— A MYSTERY. 

The nobleman’s cab was got ready in a very few 
minutes; and while ho is driving rapidly along to- 
wards Piccadilly, wo will place on record some par- 
ticulars respecting Sir Gilbert Hcathcotc. 

Tho baronet was a man of about forty years of 
aec, and of very handsome countenance, as well as 
ot tall, commanding figure. Ho had never raaiTicd; 
and report atated that a disappointment in love, cx- 
nerienced when he was very young, had induced him 
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to make a vow to the effect tliat, as ho had lost the 
idol of his heart's devotion, lie would never accom- 
pany another to tho altar. Such was tho rumour 
which had obtained currency at tho time amongst 
ills friends, and was even repeated at tho period 
whereof wo are writing, whenever astonishment 
was expressed that a man enjoying all tho advan- 
tages of personal appearitnce and social position 
should not liave sought to form a brilliant matrimo- 
nial alliance. For tho baronet was not only very 
handsome, as remarked above, but ho also possessed 
tho superior attraction of four thousand a year. 
His habits were ncvcrtholcBS inexpensive : ho lived 
in chambers at the Albauy, and had no country 
seat. Indeed, he seldom quitted London, and was 
altogether of quiet — oven retired habits. lie was 
fond of reading, .and was also an admirer of tho fine 
arts : ho used often to observe that tho only extra- 
vagance of which he was ever guilty, consisted in tho 
purchase of a fine picture or of articles of virtu ; — 
but these he seldom retained — giving them as pre- 
sents to his friends or to museums. Not that Im 
was whimsical or capricious, and grow tired to-day 
of what he had bought yesterday: but ho was pleased 
at tho thought of rescuing good paintings and real 
curiosities from tho auction-room or from IVardour- 
strect ; and ho was wont to observe that ho expe- 
rienced more delight in seeing them in tho posses- 
sion of friends who could appreciate their value, or 
in museums where their safety was ensured, than in 
having them left to tho mercy of servants in his 
“ bachelor .apartments.” Tho fact was, that his dis- 
position was naturally generous ; but this genero- 
sity was displayed in a particular fashion — and as 
ho himsolf admired objects of vi'rlu, ho fancied that 
they must likewise prove tho most welcome gifts ho 
could bestow upon his friends. 

Sir Gilbert had a brother, who was very unlike 
himself. James Hoathcoto was an attorney — grasp- 
ing, greedy, avaricious, unprincipled — and therefore 
rich. lie was only two years younger than Sir Gil- 
bert; but close application to business, evil pas- 
sions, and parsimonious habits h.ad exercised such 
an influence upon his personal appearance, that he 
seemed ten years older. His hair was grey — that 
of Sir Gilbert was quite dark: his form was slightly 
bowed — that of tho baronet was erect as a dart. 
James also was unmarried — but not through any 
disappointment in early life. Indeed, ho possessed 
a heart that might bo susceptible of desire, but 
could not possibly experience tho pure feeling of 
love. Ho lived in a handsome house in Bedford- 
row, Holborn ; and his apartments wore elegantly 
furnished ; — for ho was wont to observe that per- 
sons who are anxious to got on in this world, must 
make a good appearance, and that a mean offleo 
frequently turns away a person who might prove 
an excellent client. But his aim was to amass 
money — his object was to increase his wealth, no 
matter how : still ho had always contrived matters 
so cunningly, that no one could positively and un- 
equivocally prove him to be a rogue. 

With such a dissimilitude of character between 
the two brothers, it cannot be supposed that any 
extraordinary degree of intimacy existed on their 
part. Indeed, they seldom saw each otlicr — although 
tiic more generous nature of Gilbert would have 
chccrf-ally maintained a more consistent and be- 
coming feeling : but tho cold, reserved, matter-of- 
fact disposition of James proved absolutely repul- 
sive and forbidding in this respect. So great, in 
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fine, was the disorcparicy between tbeso men, tliat 
people wore Burprisod when tlioy learnt for llic first 
time that tlio moncy-mahing, hard-hearted attorney 
was the brother of tho iirbano,amiablc, and polished 
baronet. 

These hasty outlines will aCord tho reader some 
idea of Sir Gilbert Ileathcotn on tho one hand, and 
Mr. James Ileathcoto on tho other, AYo shall see 
more of them both hereafter ; and their characteis 
will then become more fully developed. In tho 
meantinio wo must return to Lord William Tre- 
velyan, whom wo left hastening in his cab, .at h.alf- 
past ten at night, towards the Albany. 

On arriving at that celebrated establishment, tho 
young nobleman instituted various inquiries con- 
cerning Sir Gilbert; but not the least particle of 
information of a satisfactory nature could he obtain. 
It appeared that tho baronet had been absent for 
eight days, and that no communication had been 
received from him — neither had ho given any pre- 
vious intimation of his intended departure. Ilis 
brother had been informed of this unaccountablo 
absence; but it seemed that the attorney had taltcn 
no step to solvo tho mystery. Tins w.as tho only 
fact wliich Lord William succoedod in gleaning in 
addition to the meagre knowledge ho already pos- 
sessed relative to tho matter; and he returned 
homeward with a heavy heart, and experiencing 
strange misgivings in respect to his friend. 

It was' near midnight when ho rc-cnlcred tho 
room whero ho had loft the lady. Tho moment he 
appeared on tho threshold of tho door, sho rose from 
her scat and hastened forward to meet him, her 
looks revealing tho intensity of tho anxiety and llio 
acuteness of tho suspense whicli sho experienced. 
But when eho saw by his countenance, even before 
a word fell from his lips, that he liad no good news 
to impart, a ghastly pallor overspread her fare, and 
slic would h.tvc fallen had lio not supported lierand 
led her back to her cliair. 

“ I grievo to say, madam,” lie at length observed, 
“ that I havo learnt nothing more than what you 
already know — unless indeed it be tho fact that a 
communication respecting Sir Gilbert's disappear- 
ance has been made to Mr. Janies Ileathcoto, and 
tliat he has treated tho matter with unpardoiinhlo 
levity — if not witli heartless iudifleroiico.” 

” I do not know that brotlier — I never s.aw him,” 
said tho lady, speaking in a bioken voice: “but I 
liavo heard enough of ids character to make me 
dread him.” 

" At tho same time, madam,” remarked Lord 
Trevelyan, in a tone of firm tliough gentle romon- 
Btrance, " there is not tlio Blightest ground for sus- 
picion against Mr. .Tames Ilcathcotc; and such an 
observation as that which a moment ago fell from 
your lips, might act most seriously to tho prejudice 
of an innocent man. I likewise am un.acqnainted 

with Mr. lleathcote, otlierwiso than by name ” 

'• And yonr lordship is well nwaro that his repu- 
tation is not tile most enviable in tho world!” ex- 
claimed tho lady in an inip.assioncd tone.” 

" I liavo never he.ard any definite charges against 
him, madam," said Trevelyan. 

‘‘No — not positive charges which may fix him 
with tho perpetration of a special and p.artiCHlar 
deed of guilt,” she cried, as if determined to level 
her suspicions against the attorney; “but your 
lordship lias doubtless heard a thousand vague .ac- 
cusations — usury — extortion — grinding down tho 
poor to tho very dust — hurrying on law proceed- 


ings with merciless haste — unrelentingly sweeping 
away the property of his victims ” 

“ Al! these cliarges I have certainly heard, ma- 
dam,” said Trevelyan; “bull will not admit that 
they warrant tho darkest, blackest suspicion which 
one human being can possibly entertain towards 
another. Understand me, madam — I have no mo- 
tive in defending .Tames lleathcote, beyond tho 
true Eaglish principle of never judging .a person 
through the medium of prejudices. For yonr satis- 
faction I will call upon Air. Ile.athcote to-morrow — 

I will speak to him relative to tho mysterious dis- 
nppoarnneo of his brother — I will hear his replies — 

I will even watch his countenance and observe his 
manner as ho speaks. And bolievo mo, madam,” 
proceeded tho young nobleman, emphatically, — 
“bcliovo mo when I assuro you that if there should 
transpire tho least cause of suspicion — if there 
should appear nnght to warrant tho bolinf that 
James lleathcote could h.avo possibly practised or 
instigated foul play in respect to his brother, — 
bcliovo mo, madam, I repeat, that I will pursue 
the investigation — I will leave no stone unturned — 

I will prosecute my inquiries until I Bhall havo 
brought homo that deep guilt to his door. But 
not for an instant — no, not for a single moment 
can I believe ” 

“Act as yon have said, my lord — and, depend 
upon it, you will find in tho sequel that my opinions 
aro not so unjust — so unc.allcdfor — so roprohonsible, 
as you now conceive them to be. But, oh !” ex- 
claimed tho lady, clasping horh.ands wildly together, 

— “ it is terrible — terrible oven for n moment to 
entertain tho idea that ho whom I love BO dovotcdly 
may bo no more !” 

“Composo yourself, madam — tr.inqnilliso your 
feelings, I implore you !” cried Lord AVilliam Tre- 
velyan. “ Wo must not give way to despair— wo 
must not harbour tko dreadful thought that Sir 
Gilbert Ileathcoto has met with foul play, and that 
ho ceases to c.vist. No — no: let us hope ” 

“ Oh 1 my lord, how can wo hope in the face of 
such strange — such mysterious — such suspicious 
circumstances ?” demanded the lady, with mingled 
grief and bitterness. “Even if he did not choose to 
acquaint his friends with his intended .absence and 
its motives, ho would not be equally reserved to- 
w.ards me. No— he would havo scon me cro his 
departure— or ho would at least havo written. For 
yon must now learn, my lord, that we havo loved 
each other for upwards of twenty years,” sho con- 
tinued, in a low and plaintive tone. “For twenty 

years and more have our hearts beat in unison , 

and nover — never was lovo so devoted as ours 1 
Alas! mino has been a strange and romantic life; 
and the influence that has swayed all its incidents 
was that passion which tho worldly-minded treat 
so lightly. For my fatlier w.as a worldly-minded 
man; and, though ho knew how fondly I loved and 
how ardently I was beloved, — though 1 knelt before 
him and conjured him by all ho held most sacred, 
and by tho spirit of my mother who died in my 
childhood, not to sacrifice mo to tho object of his 
choice, and tear mo away from tho object of mine, — 
nevertheless, ho ridiculed my prayers — ho mada 
naught of my besocchings — and I was immolated ,/ 
upon the .altar of a parent's sordid interest. Your 
lordship has perhaps already understood that thconc 
whom I adored was Gilbert lleathcote. Never — 
never was love's tale told with more enchanting 
BweetncBS than by his lips : never — never did woman 
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c!iori=li more devotcdl)' than I that avowal of a tions ofa nature which she would repent or which 
Einecre passion I At that time his personal heanty would at least be unbecoming and injudicious 
was sufficient to ensnare the heart of any maiden, .< Madam,” said Lord AVilliara, emphatically T 
though far less susceptible than minoj-andlloved do not seek your confidenco-I do not even desire 
Inm-loved him madly. But a wealthy noble had it; but you have to do with a man of honour, by 
seen me ; and my father hoheld with joy tho im- whom everything yeu may impart, whether witli 
prcssion that I had been so unfortunate as to make premeditation or unguardedly, v/ill be held as 
upon that patrician’s fancy. MorcoTcr, at that sacred.” 

period, my sire was suffering cruel pecuniary cm- .. p your lordship for this kind assurance,” 

barrassments ; and tho brilliant marriage which ho observed the lady. “ Do not imagine that I wish to 
hoped to accomplish for his dauglitcr, appeared tho force you into becoming the depositary of my secrets, 
only means of extricating himself from his diffictil- in order to establish a species of claim upon your 
tics. Thus the suit of tho nobleman was encouraged friendship. No- my lord: I am not selfish— neither 
by my father and X was induced by tho menaces, am I an intriguer, — only a most unhappy — a most 
the prayers, and the specious reasoning which ho unfortunate woman ! But it is because you have 
employed by turns to move me,— I was induced, I manifested some little interest in mo— because you 
say, to tolerate the visits of the peer, although have so generously promised to aid mo in clearing 
heaven knows I never could encourage them. Not up tho mystery which surrounds tho sudden dis- 
that his personal appearance was disagrec.able — nor appearance of one so dear to me,— it is for these 
that I paused to reflect that his ago was more than reasons, my lord, that I am anxious to explain so 
double my own : no — for ho was handsome— very much of tho circumstances of ray connexion with 
handsome ; and, though his years were twice mine, Aim. as will convince you that nothing but the sin- 
yct ho was but in tho prime of life. 'Wliorefore, cercst affection on my part could have placed mo 
then, did I receive his addresses with loathing? — in a position which tho world generally would 
wherefore did I implore my father to save mo from rogard with scorn. I have told your lordship how, 
an alliance which was so dcsir.ablo and so brilliant in loving Gilbert llcathcote, I was forced into a most 
every worldly point of view? Oh 1 it was because inauspicious marriage with another : but the name 
my heart was irrevocably given to another — bec.auEo fAnt olAcr I need not mention. My father saw, 


Gilbert llcathcote possessed all my love !” 


when it was too late, that he had indeed sacrificed 


Tho lady paused, and wiped away the tears which happiness on the altar of his own solflshnoss 
so many varied reminiscences had wrung from her nnd ho died of remorse — of a broken heart I My 
eyes, — while profound sobs convulsed her bosom. husband — my noble husband — was kind and gone- 

Lord 'William Trevelyan felt tho embarrassment rous towards mo : but I could not love him— and 
and awkwardness of his position; for it was now I'o know it. Then ho grew jealous — and other cir- 
past midnight — .and he began to reflect that his cumstanccs,” sho added, casting down her eyes and 
servants might look suspiciously upon tho fact of blushing deeply, “ ombittcred our lives. At length 
this protracted visit on tho part of a lady who — or, I should rather say, at tho expiration of a fow 
was still young enough, and certainly handsomo short years, I fled from him— fled from the husband 
■ enough to afford food for scandalous tongues, who had been forced upon mo— and songht refuge 
Not that Lord William was either a rigid saint or with tho object of my heart’s solo and undivided 
a stern anchorite in respect to the female sex: but, affection. From that moment I have dwelt under 
although unmarried, ho behaved with tho utmost the protection of Sir Gilbert llcathcote, — dwelt in 
circumspection, and would never have outr.agcd tbo strictest privacy — happy in tho possession of liis 
decency so far as to make his own abode tho place which, as- well as my own, has known 

of an intrigue or gallant rendezvous. Moreover, diminution with tho lapse of years. To ono of 
tho love which ho entertained for Agnes 'Vernon your generous soul — of your enlightened mind, my 
had exorcised such a purifying — such a chastening Position may not appear so degrading — so huraili- 
influonco upon his soul, that he shrank from tho “ting, as it would to ono incapable of distinguish- 
idea of compromising himself by any re,al impro- ioB between tho heart’s irresistible affection and a 
prioty, or of becoming compromised by means of "'Oio scnsu.al dopr.avity. Pardon me, my lord, for 
any indiscretion which scandal might think fit to '’oiiiiig thus obtruded this slight, and, I fear, ram- 
.attributc to him. bling sketch, upon your notice: but I could not cn- 

The lady was however too much absorbed in her ‘^'>*0 tbc conviction that I must appear in your eyes 
own tlionghts and emotions to mark how rapidly to bo nothing more nor less than tho pensioned mis- 
time was slipping away, or to reflect upon tho im- tress of your friend. Tho length of time that his 
prudence of prolonging hervisit. Her feelings were • I'll® f®*" "*® bas endured, may be alone sufficient to 
painfully excited, not only by tho fe.ars which biie I ptis'iedo you that I am not to be confounded amidst 


entertained on account of the absence of Sir thccommonraassoffemaledegradationandiramo- 
Gilbcrt llcathcote — but likewiseby tho reminiscences I’al'ty.” 

which had been stirred up in her soul, and tho out- “Madam, I thank you for this explanation — and 
nonring of which to sympathetic oars seemed a ^ comprehend all tho delicacy and peculiarity of 


necessary vent for a bosom so full of sorrow. 


your position,” said Lord William Trevelyan, 


“ Yes, ray lord,” sho resumed, after a short pause, f^iom his sc.at, tho hady herself having sot tho 
her voice still being clmracterised by a tone of tho example — for it now struck her that she had rc- 
most touching melancholy; "my father fmxed me mained until a very late hour, 
into that hated marriage — and though I gained “Yoii will pardon me, my lord,” she said, "for 
rank and a proud position, yet hope and happiness having thus occupied so much of yoni' time. But 

nppe.arcd to have forsaken mo for over. But I I know you to bo one of Sir Gilbert's best friends 

cannot tell you all,” sho exclaimed, hastily, as if a indeed, tho one of whom he was priiicip.illy ac- 
tuddon thought had struck her, warning her that customed to Epo,ak, and whom he loved and relied 
she wis about to bo led by her feelings into rovola- upon tho most. May 1 hope tliat ; on « ill f.ivo'.ir me 
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with a comniunleatlor, so soon as you shall have seen 
Mr. James Ileathcotc ? Although, in yirtuo of mv 
marriage, I bear a proud and a great name, yet C'- 
years and years have I been known only as Mrs. 
Sefton — and by that appellation must I bo known 
to you.” 

The lady then mentioned her address in Kentish 
lown; and, extending her hand to the young 
nobleman, renewed her thanks for the kindness 
which he had shown her. 

Ho offered to escort her to her homo : but this 
she declined with a firmness, at the same time in 
such delicate terras, as to conrinco him that she 
would neither compromise herself, nor allow him 
to bo compTOmisod by a courtesy which he could 
not well have refrained from proposing, although 
he might not have boon well pleased to carry it into 
effect. 

He promised to call upon her as soon as he had 
anything important to communicate; and Mrs. 
Sefton then took her departure, Trorelyan ringing 
the bell in order that the serrant might attend her 
to the door, so that there should bo nothing clan- 
destine nor stealthy in the appc.aranco of the visit. 

"When Trevelyan was once more alone, ho threw 
himself in an arm-chair, and gave way to his re- 
flections — for the evening’s adventure had, in all its 
details, furnished ample food for thought. In the 
first place, there was the strange— the unaccountable 
disappearanco of Sir Gilbert Hcathcote — a man to 
whom tho young patrician was much attached, and 
whose friendship ho valued highly. iThcn, in spite 
of the remonstrances which ho had addressed to 
Mrs. Sefton, ho found silspicions existing in liis 
mind relative 'o James Heathcoto— suspicions of a 
natu whicl he dared not attempt to define oven 
in tho secrosy of his own soul ; but which novertho 
lOss avery moment grow stronger, vague though 
they were. Next, ho pondered upon the particu- 
lars of tho slight autobiographical sketch the lady 
had given him ; and ho dwelt with a yet unsubdued 
surprise on tho fact that his friend Sir Gilbert 
had maintained, for so long a time and entirely un- 
suspected, a connexion that fully accounted for 
his bachelor-life. Imstly, Trevelyan meditated 
upon the course which ho must adopt to discover 
the baronet’s fate, unless ho should speedily re-ap- 
pear and relievo from their crnel suspense and un- 
certainty those who wore interested in him. 

Tho young nobleman felt not the slightest incli- 
nation to retire to rest, although it was now one 
o’clock in tho morning. Tho adventures of tlio 
evening had excited and unsettled him ; — but hav- 
ing pondered on tho various topics above enume- 
rated, his thoughts insensibly rovortod to his be- 
loved Agnes. 

Suddenly his eyes caught tho portfolio that he 
had left upon tho table; and, opening it, betook 
forth tho portrait of tho Keoluse of tho Cottage. 
But, ah 1 why did he start ? — what did ho see ? 

Rising from his chair, ho held tho picture in such 
a manner that the light gave him a perfect view of 
it: and, sure enough — beyond all possibili'y of mis- 
take — there was a mark upon tho dress, — a spot, 
as if a drop of water — perhaps a tear — had fallen 
upon it. 

"Wliat could this mean? — how could such an ac- 
cident have happened ? 

Again and again he looked, — looked stcdfastly — 
earnestly ; and the longer ho gazed, the more con- 
vinced did he become that his eyes did not deceive 


him — that ho saw aright — and that tho stain or 
the spot was there ! 

Yet he had not noticed it when, after Mrs. Mor- 
timer’s departure, and previous to Mrs. Softon’s 
arrival, he had so long and so ardently contem- 
plated that portrait. No ; tho mark was not there 
then; or else he — tho lover, devouring the entire 
portrait, — ho, the artist, scrutinising with satisfac- 
tion every minute detail of his own drawing, — oh ! 
yes — ^ho could not have failed to observe tho slightest 
speck — tho least, least spot that marred the general 
effect of that pleasing delineation ! 

Was it possible, then, that Mrs. Sefton had in- 
spected tho portfolio? Yes — such a supposition 
was natural enough. She was loft alone in that 
room for nearly two' hours ; and, in spite of hor 
sorrow, tho time must have seemed so irksome to 
her as to induce her to have recourse to any means 
to while it away, if not to divert hor thoughts into 
a less melancholy channel. 

Yes — yes: ho had divined the truth now, no 
doubt ! At least such was his idea ; — and then the 
tear — oh ! it was easily accounted for. She was 
overwhelmed with grief at tho mysterious and 
alarming absence of the man whom she loved ; and 
she was weeping while she turned over the contents 
of tho portfolio. 

“ Well — it is no matter,” thought Trovcly.an, as ho 
arrived at those conclusions : “ it would have been 
far worse had tho tear fallen on the face of tho por- 
trait, — for I might labour for hours — nay, for days, 
without being enabled to catch and delineate so 
faithfully again that sweet o.xprcss!on of counte- 
nance which Agnes wears, and which I have suc- 
ceeded in conveying to my paper. But tho mark is 
upon tho dross — and a single touch with tho brush 
will repair tho injury. Alas! poor woman,” ho 
added, in his musings, and alluding to Mrs. Sefton, 

“ you have indeed enough to weep for, if you have 
lost all you love on earth — and, even had you spoilt 
tho portrait altogether, I would liavo forgiven 
you !” 

Trevelyan now returned tho drawing to tho port- 
folio, which he conveyed to the little room ad- 
joining; and then, retracing his way into the par- 
lour, ho approached tho mantel-plcco to take tho 
letter which ho had written to Agnes. 

But ho was astounded — stupified by tho convic- 
tion which burst upon him that tho letter was 
gone 1 

Gone !— it might have dropped upon tho floor- 
on tho rug— in tho fender? No:— vainly did ho 
search — uselessly did he pry into every nook and 
corner he could think of; — the letter had dis- 
appeared ! 

Ho rang the bell furiously. 

” Bid any one enter this room during ray absence 
just now, and while that lady was here?” ho de- 
manded of tho domestic, who responded to tho 
summons. 

“No, my lord,” was the answer. 

“You aro certain?” said Trevelyan, with interro- 
gative emphasis. ,• 

“ f am positive, my lord,” replied tho man : then, ‘ ' 
after a pause, ho observed, “ I hope nothing un- 
pleasanl has occurred, my lord ?” 

«Yes — no — you may retire,” said tho nobleman, 
abstractedly ; and, when tho domestic had left tho 
room, ho throw himself into a chair, overcome with 
amazemont and grief at tho mysterious circum* 
stanco that had occurred. 
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Could Jtrs. Scfton have taken tlio Idler? No: purse containing gold upon tlio mantel and, ro- 

tlio idea Tvas ridiculous. She was too much nb- moniberiug tlio precise amount, ho reckoned it, and 
sorbed in her own sorrows to have leisuro for the found it to bo correct. Lying upon tho table was 
gratification of an idle and impertinent curiosity, a splendid gold seal, which ho had used in closing 
'llesides, was she a common thief? — for, lot n lady the letter that was now missed: — in fine, there 
ho possessed w’ith over so prying a disposition, she were numerous objects, cither costly or curious 
would not carry her mania to such a point ns to which an ill-disposed person might have self- 
steal a letter — a sealed letter — unless she were ab- appropriated, but all of which had been left un- 
solutely dishonest and unprincipled. Sorely this touched. 

could not be tho character of the woman whom ho How, then, was it possible to suppose that Mrs. 
had seen in such deep affliction that evening, — a Sef ton had purloined tho letter? 
woman who was assuredly what she had repro- Nevertheless, it had disappeared ; and therefore 
sented herself to bo, and whoso appearance, man- some one must have taken it? — or else some acci- 
ners, and language all forbade the idea that she dent must have happened whereby it was lost? 
was an abandoned wretch. Trevelyan racked his brain to discover whether 

o Ho— I wrong her by entertaining such an in- it was possible that ho himself had removed it 
jurious suspicion oven for an instant!” thought from the mantel after ho bad placed it there : but 
Lord 'Will’am, when those reflections bad p.asscd ho felt assured that during tho interval which 
through his brain. “It is impossible that this elapsed between the writing of that letter and tho 
afflicted lady can have taken my letter. Besides, arriv.al of Mrs. Sefton, ho had not quitted the 
had she done so, would she have waited until my apartment. 

return ? And again, of what use — of what benefit The affair was most mysterious : nay — it was also 
could tho letter bo to her?" alarming ; — for how could ho possibly account for 

He glanced around, and beheld several articles of the disappearance of a sealed letter? If it had 
value lying about in their accustomed places. Ho indeed been taken by an ill-disposed person, tho 
had gone out in such a hurry that he had left a contents might bo made known— perhaps to the 
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Hi; HTsrnnrss of losnoK. 


jmjniliec of bib 'm: "iin Hat hi* vat 

assured that no on* b'. i cati'rrd iLe ronm dorlnf 
Ills absence ; — and 1 . ■ I'at so relnctant to fit the 
deed on Mrs. Sefton. . nJ ha'.' r' many rr.ntniis 
I snrh a snnpiX'ilinii, tli.~.t h" Vccame cqualljr 

I confident she in nn w.-j- cnnn"cS"d with thj 
I rtranga occiirri’nc*. 

j At Icnitlli 111 * I ea* ine.l hlm'rlf into the hi tief that 
be Tontt hai c d* p * it** i the letsiT In some place 
which he could t.nt rerollect ; and, a< he had In the 
first instane ■ male a roaph drauelit, he re'nlred to 
write n fair m] r all urer ariln. This was s>ion 
arc impli&hrJ ; Liid, harinp sealed and nddre««ed it, 
he took the iii'H* leltiT with him to hit own bed* 
chamber, so that he mlpht letaln it in r-'enrilT 
until Mrs, Mnrllmvr rhonld r 11 for it In the 
morninp. 

It wat pa't two oVloel. —I* n liCtr.! William 
rellnd to nrl; but, thoceh nuel* f.ttirne,!, he 
conld not immedlateljr clo'e hi' ere' in •luinlier. 
The affali of tie* letter haunt>-d iiim— filled him 
with Tapui* and tiiidefiiied mi'riiin ■■ — and e* umrd 
I an aspret t',»* mere tnjsteriou' , lie* Ion.** r he eon* 

, templated II. lie rndeiTiiun d t'l ] * 1 . 'node him'elf 
I that the belli f In wht'h he Ii .d i !•* now temp wanl} 
I lulled Ills iiiliid wa*! tlie n .il f eliitliin of the tli* "r* : 
, but then wuttld come the eildi lire of ine*ner*, pin* 
, elaiminp ibal le* hft plaei 1 tin letter on the man* 
tel in the pailnur, and tint he Ind no! toueiu 1 it 
nficrwardc. 

* In fine, he vf~ bmilderid anild*t a TaiietTcif enn* 
flietlnp tliouplit'— end Ins brain pnir ut-aili 1 vith 
tbo ni;lu(liiii iihii'ii then Jarrinr ciinbntioii pin* 
' duend,— *0 that at lenpih flop tide upon him In* 
seiitlhlf! but lhiiiii.*li ltf<alej tli', ryes In slu?nl**r, 
; It did nnl pm! 'et lii'it npMn't tie* tronhb I dr...M* 
tirt Ti Hi't hi' pllloii. 

At i.'jotit nun* oVIoc’. hi tie i*i>tni*i.' I** vas 
awshrlieJ hj the rnltanr of I.! tr.!, t, vlin r .*i*i t*< 
Infcra him that Mt'. Mo; timer l.ni eill* 1 for a 
IctiiT vlilrh vas to b" in ri.'.dini'< fur lir. 

■ Treivlyan ila*t‘ I up aid plaiinj anxiou*!} to- 
wards till* nipht-lable, alinoil drisdin,* b t that 
second liilt: thuuld h-.Te dl'-ppiari'd as veil a*, tli,' 
first:— but It v.i'i lime iii r if' it— and In* lu-wdi* 
lirtd lur dependant !•< delirer II to Mr.>, Moitiroer. 


ClIAriliK t’l.XVII. 

Tin: Ltwiin:. 

Mn. Jamks Ilr..\TlICoTI., the attorniT, was scale 1 
.Tta wnllnp-lablecaierrd with pip'rs.in liU prlral* 

■ o*Bec. He was wrappcl In a lo ><•• dic'Map-pawiii 
, and Ins feel were Ihru-l into larpe butT flippers 
I Ills prcT liair was unr imbe 1 and 111*1 b-ard untliarm 
that luoriiiiii' ; and Ins ehii t was iimiiu of the rb an • 
esA Indii'I, III! appearanee driinlij tlisl, on 
asmhenin,*, In* Iis-I ri* rn IiaslilT, thrown on a few 
tllthc*. and n-psir, I strairht to Ills oiTire, winre lie 
/.■nmedlatelT liecsiiu* abiori*e<l .n tin* siadT uf c* rtam 
doenmeiils in which In* sras diiplr inleresii , 1 . 

Tho coiiiil, ii.ai ce of this Individual was by no 
means pivasinc. A iii3lipn*nt liebt sliono In bis 
fltcall, restles', dark i yes ; and lie had a luhlt, irlirn 
Tiiaed or irritat* d, of frownliip— or ralhi r contract* 
JuB his lirowb lu such n degree, that lie brought 
I tboiii ns it were to corer Ills rery eyc*Ilds: but. if 
pleased- especially v hen he had solrcd n diiTicnU 
question or sras struch by an idea that seemed pars 
lunlei-l] Inci'l nr Talushle— lie would then clerato 


Ills brows to sneh a height that the nioTcment dia* 
played the whites all round his eyes, while tho 
upper part of his forehead gathered into Innnmomhlo 
small wrinhles, 

A snprrfielal ob'errer wonid have pronounced tho 
oxpres'ion of his pale features to bo Intcllcetnall 
lint a more experiinred pliremdogist would bo 
onabird to draw tlie proper di'tinrtion between an 
air of noble intelHreiir,* and one of profound cun 
nin**, shrewdness, atul f lfi*'h w-atclifulni-ss. These 
latter qualltii'S were the leal rliaraelerisllcs of 
Jaines llratlirut**: but with his elrrhs, nnd amongst 
the gen* ralliy of his rllents, he passed as n man of 
Trry fim* Intellrct and great tab nis. 

The room In whirli he sr.is sealed had what in 
n-ually e.illrd “a lui'lni rs*lll.e nir" about it. Tie 
grey drnecetth-it r.oTeie'I tin* door would haTO sus* 
talnrd nn harm from n Tirornns application of a ■ 
e*.ip*t*bronm; and tlii> window, wliirli loohrd into i 
a hub* yaid at tie* harl: of the bouse, might have ' 
le*t iimrii of its illiiginrss if only cleaned once a 
u.*ek. Hut till' panes appear! d AS If they had been I 
pnrpo'rly tinged n dirty yi How, ro iiicrnstcd wrir 
they with the ilii'it that luid gathered upon them. | 

On nm* tidi* of the loom arere rows of slielvic j 
mtitalnlng a iiumln r of lau-beni,*, the relalise ages 
of wlilrh arere inarhi'il by the rninur of tlie lealher 
binding— there being a pi rb ct ascending rcale, fimm 
the bright buff, Indlr iliiig the ino't recent purcbi'r I 
t*i tin* lie* pi 't. dirtio 't brown that rliaraetcri'cd * 
till* lont'-rtandliig nml well-thumbi'd rolume of ' 
rt ■nnb* dale. Along the edges of these slielscs arere ; 
ralbd lonr flips of ilarL-rreen rerge- a meagre . 
hind of drapery meanl to prolert the upper part of I 
Hi" Tolumi s from the dni t, an I Impart m the whole 
ariange'tn nt "oini’whai of the air of ,a regular boah* j 
ca e. 

On a*i’*il rr ! I !■' of the roam aaere mars i f ihi In .• 
in'i'h ibep-r r.'.d :l<>> mnih aalder apart; and or 
thi e Win* l.n.'c Japann*'! tin boa"', aaith nanii' ' 
p'l*>li I o! i’ rm in yellow |i tti r*. To rriry box 
Ibeie aa ,i little p -.dlocl. ; and tin* aa lioli* rerini d ! o 
t, II f f title-deeds In east e'tati s— and mortgages— ^ 
nnd lor. 1 '— anlrli.arri'— and reiit*rnllr, rontalnisl 
in llin-* I r>mbre*Ii>»I,ing repnsll.arles. Hut, alas! 
hoaa* feiv of th>* per on'. whn*e names were still . 

r, eordid on the oul'lde of those bnxr*, had anJ | 

Inngiran inti n si in the dnds pre'.rrcd within : ' 

how many had lodgid tlilr parriiineiits In thosi 
ii'urlous rill sis, neser to rernarr them ! i 

Ora-r the manti l-pi, r** was a portrait of l,nr , 
lildnn- a lawyer avliom thou* amis and tlinu'ani.' s I 

arere doomed to rune, but aa 11*1111 till* " pn*fi '*lon ' ' 

still rontii’io s III rra up as the pre.at>.sl of iiiolirii 
judres. Yis- forlf rlimls remphaln of the laavV ; 
delajs, the l.awaeii ih**insi'lTesii.jnir,>; and l.i* aali'u 
Is an e»i rr.a|i 1 i* Ju'tgi* In ri peel to the furiter, is nn 
a<lmlrable one hi tin* ryes of l! e latter. 

Stnri: Into the frame of ih.it portrait arc" an in. ' 
finil* number of sMiors’ rards, all carrml aall>*. 
desi, ns if that asceiiiblari* of |,it« of pasteboard w ii'c 
rnmrtliing lari rd w lilcli ll*o profane hand of a lionsc* 
maid nr charwoman dared not toncli. On tin* man* I 
ttl it-vlfaias an old tliiii>.piece, the ini*cliaiiism of ' 
whicli wes expo-d; and how ll.i* wlierl.s could I 
more at all, clogged with dust as they arere, must 
Imre appeared marrellnus 1 1 any ono aaho, entering 
that room, pare himself the trouble to dcrotc a 
tlionglit to the matter. 

>Ve bare already slated that the table was eorerefi 
with papers. Along that sido opposite to tho one 
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ct whioli tlie lawyer Bate, wero piles of those docu- 
ments, all tied up in tho usual fashion with tape 
that onco was red, but which was now so faded that 
In many instances it was of a dirty white. They 
seemed to hare been undisturbed for a long, long 
tim-i: and perhaps wore kept for show. Those 
papers that referred to matters actually pending, 
wore placed more conveniently within the attorney’s 
reach, and wore fresher in appearance, the tape 
also being of a livelier red. Three or four files, two 
foot long, and covered with letters densely packed 
one above another, lay upon tho drugget; and near 
the lawyer’s feet was a waste-basket overflowing 
with letters crumpled up, and looking uncommonly 
like appeals for mercy and delay on tho pert of un- 
fortunate debtors, but wliicli had been tossed with 
cool contempt into that receptacle for all such use- 
less applications 1 < 

It was now ten o’clock in the morning; and Mr. 
James Heatbeote was, ns wo have represented, com- 
pletely absorbed in tho study of the documents that 
lay spread before liim upon tlio table. A thin, yel- 
low hand supported his head ; and every now and 
then he ran his long fingers through ids iron-grey 
liair, as if that action aided him in tho'solution of a 
difficult subject. 

Presently a low and timid knock at the door fell 
on the lawyer’s ears; and ho said “Como in” with- 
cut raising his head or desisting from his occu- 
pation. 

Thereupon a middle-aged man, dressed in a snitof 
rusty black — his office garb — made his appearance, 
holding in hisliand a long thin book which was tho 
diary of the business-proceedings of tho establish- 
ment. Tills individual had a pale, sinister counte- 
nance, with brown hair combed sleekly down over 
Ills low forehead. Ho was, however, an important 
personage in many respects— being Mr. Heathcoto’s 
head clerk, and exercising despotic sway over half-a- 
dozen subordinates in the front office. With them 
and towards poor clients or unfortunate debtors he 
was cold — stern — harsh — and inexorable; but In 
tho presence of his employer ho was cringing — 
mean — sycophantic — and spanlcl-like. 

Advancing slowly and with noiseless steps — or 
rather creeping up towards the table, ho stood in a 
respectful attitude — no, with a servile demeanour 
and in deep silence until it sliould please his master 
to take notice of liim. 

“Well, Green — what have you to say to mo this 
morning ?” at length demanded Mr. Heathcoto, 
raising his head and throwing himself back in his 
capacious arm-chair. 

“ Gregson the upholsterer, sir, cannot meet tho 
third instalment duo this day on his wan-aht-of- 
attornoy for eight hundred pounds,” said Mr. Green, 
referring to the diary ; “ but ho called just now and 
told mo that if you would give him till next Mon- 
day ” 

“Not an hour. Green,” interrupted Mr. Heath- 
cote, imperiously. “Lot execution issue. Ho has 
enough property to satisfy the greater portion — and, 
as his hrother-in-law is his security, we shall slap 
at him without delay for tho residue. IIo is a 
toiling, striving man, and will boat up amongst his 
friends to raise tho necessary amount by tho time 
we have run him up some twenty pounds’ costs. 
What is the next ?” 

“ Sir Thomas Skoffington’s bill for five hundred 
pounds comas duo to-day, sir,” continued tho head 
clerk; “and ho proposes to renew it.” 


“Let me see?” mused Mr. Heatbeote. “It was 
originally two hundred pounds that I lent this 
young spendthrift baronet ; and he has already 
renewed six times. Well — let him give another 
bill — for five hundred and fifty, mind — don’t forget 
to tack on the fifty. Green. His undo will pay tlio 
debt eventually — it is all safe. Go on.” 

“Thompson, sir, tho defendant in Jones’s case, 
has let judgment go by default,” continued Mr. 
Green: “he says that he would do anything rather 
than run up expenses; and ho has been hero this 
morning to beg and implore that time may bo 
granted. His wife has just been confined, and his 
eldest child is at the point of death. Tho debt is 
a hundred and cloven pounds with costs — and ho 
proposes to pay it at five pounds a week.” 

“No such thing !” exclaimed Mr. Hoathoote, al- 
most savagely. “Lot him go to prison! Ho will 
be writing imploring letters, and his fathor-in-law 
will call to make terms. Those letters and visits, 
Green, will bd another six or seven pounds in my 
pocket: and then wo will lot him out on his war- 
rant-of-attornoy to pay tlic five pounds a-wcok. It 
is always better to sond a man in his caso to prison 
first, altliough you mean all tlio time to accedo 
to his proposal in tho long run. Ho is an in- 
dustrious, enterprising follow — and his father-in- 
law is a highly respectable man. So he will not 
knock up for this little aflair. Go on.” 

“ Beale’s wife called last evening, sir,” resumed 
Mr. Green, " and s.ays tliat her husband is lying in 
a sad state in the infirmary at Wliitecross-strcet 
prison. She and her children arc starving — and sho 
bogs you for the lovo of God to lot her husband 
out. It is their only chance; and he will pay you 
when he can.” 

“ When ho can !” exclaimed Mr. Heatbeote, in bitter 
contempt. “ And that will bo nevn-, I am sur- 
prised, Mr. Green, that you should have bothered 
mo with such a trifle, ’instead of telling tho woman 
at once tliat her husband may rot in gaol until he 
pays mo every farthing.” 

“ I should not have thought of troubling you, sir, 
in tho matter,” observed the clerk, in a tone of ser- 
vile conti’ition ; “only the woman did seoni so very, 
very misorablo — and sho cried so bitterly — and she 
had a young child that looked half-famished in her 
arms ” 

“And you pitied her, I suppose?” interrupted 
Mr. Heathcoto, in a tone of cool irony. “ You have 
been in my sorvico for twelve years to some pur- 
pose.” 

“Pray forgive me, sir; but — but — Ihappen tokuow 
that Beale’s wife and family are really starving,” 
said tho clerk, whoso heart was a trifle loss hard- 
ened than that of his master. 

“Let them starve!” rejoined tho latter, with an 
air of brntal indifforence. “ Now, what liavo you 
next upon your list?” 

"AVilliam Fox, tho ironmonger, sir, has called a 
meeting of his creditors,” resumed Mr. Green, now 
regretting that ho should have allowed himself to ’oo 
carried away by a scintillation of humane fooling so 
far ns to merit a rebuke at Mr. Heathcoto’s hands. 

“ 'Well — I know that,” observed tho lawyer. “ Bui 
I never attend mootings of creditors — /never accept 
compositions, Mr. Gfreon. But lias the fellow boon 
hero ? and what does ho sty ?” 

“It appears, sir, tliat ho lain a full and comploto 
account of his affairs before hi.'i creditors,” cen- 
tinned tho clerk; “and that thov wero well satisfied 
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■n-ith the Btateraent. He thoited thcra that his em- 
barrassments arose from no fault of hisown, bnt 
simply from the failure of a large house in Birming- 
ham.” 

“ And tvhat did ho offer ?” demanded Mr. Heath- 
cotc. 

“ He asked for trvo years to pay off all his liabili- 
ties,” was the answer. “ lie did not propose a com- 
position, but wili settle everything in full. Ills 
brother hts offered to become security for him.” 

“ Well, lie must pay mo at once — within twenty- 
four hours~or I shall sign judgment. Green,” ex- 
claimed tlio lawyer. “ Or slop— it will be belter to 
sign judgment at once, and issue execution. I shall 
then get my money directly — and his other credi- 
tors may wait the two years. If he calls ag.ain to- 
day, tell him that I am out — and mind and have a 
seizure in his house by tliooTcning.” 

“ It shall bo done, sir,” said the head clerk : then, 
again raferring to the diary, lie proceeded thus : — 
“You lemombcr that affair of Williamson, sir? He 
called and left seventy-two pounds the other even- 
ing to take up his bill, which had been sent back ; 
and as you were out at the time, he could not have 
the bill delivered over to him. I offered him a re- 
ceipt for the money: but ho left it without taking 
any acknowledgment — saying, 'Oh ' J can trust to 
your honour,' — or words to tliat effect. Well, sir, 
ho has called two or three times since for the 
bill ” 

“ Do the other clerks know that ho paid the 
money ?’’ demanded Mr. Ilcathcoto, fixing his keen 
eyes significantly upon Green. 

“ Ko, sir,” was the answer, accompanied by a 
ieok of intelligence showing that the man com- 
piohended his master’s meaning. “ They were all 
gone — and I w.as just on the point of leaving like- 
wise when Williamson calicd.” 

“ Then issue a writ tiiis very day for the recovery 
of the amount,” said the lawyer. “ Of course. 
Green, you will know nothing at all about having 
received the money from him ?" 

“ Of course not, sir,” replied the clerk. 

“ And should ho go to trhal, you will swear that 
ho never paid you ?” continued the lawyer, speak- 
ing with the imperious authority of a man who 
knew that the other was in his power. 

" It would not bo the first time, sir, that 1 have 
perjured ” 

“ Well — well I” cried Mr. Ileathcote, hastily; for 
though he did not mind suborning his clerk to 
commit a crime, yet ho did not like to have the 
deed designated in plain terms and exhibited to his 
eyes in all its dreadful nakedness and reality. “ Let 
this bo done. Green ; and take a guinea for yourself 
— charging it in the office-expenses of the week. 
Y’ou are a faithful servant — and I am jdeased with 
you,” ho added, in a patronising manner. 

“lam truly grateful , sir, for your kindness and for 
your good opinion,” said the clerk, with a low bow : 
but at the same time ho was compelled to stifle the 
sigh that rose to his very lips at tho idea of being 
so dependent upon his master, and so enthralled by 
circumstances as to bo compelled to submit to bo 
made tho tool — tho base instrument — tho despica- 
ble agent of that master’s hidden villany. 

'■ Have you anything more in tho diary?” de- 
manded Mr. Ileathcote. 

“ Nothing, sir,” responded tho clerk : “ unless 
it be that the two doctors aro to call to-day for tho 


second halves of tho reward promised them for 
signing the certificate.” 

“Good ! pay them each immediately, the affair hav- 
ing been attended with complete success,” said tho 
l.awycr: “and indeed, you may give them each 
five guineas beyond the sum originally promised.” 

“ It shall bo done, sir,” returned Mr. Green, 

“ Have you any farther commands ?” 

“ 1 am at a' loss how to proceed with respect to 
that woman,” said Mr. Ilcatlicote, his brows lower- 
ing in token of vexation, while at tho same time ho 
ran his skinny fingers through his wiry hair. 

“ You mean Mrs. Sefton, sir?” said the clerk. 

“ Mrs. Sefton — as she calls herself,” observed 
.Mr. Heathcoto, with a grim smile. “ Ah 1 little 
thought Gilbert,” ho continued in a musing, but 
also triumphant tone, “ that for years past I have 
known all and everything connected with him! 
Little did he imagine that his liaison — his amour 
with that lady was no secret to mo, secure and safe 
as ho deemed it to be from all tho world ! But 
what am I do with regard to her, Green ?” ho de- 
manded, as ho abruptly turned towards tlio clerk, 
who stood like a menial in his presence. 

“ Your wisdom, sir, c.an doubtless suggest some 
plan,” was tho sycophantic reply. “Do you imagine 
that she is likely to bo dangerous?” 

“ She loves my brother. Green,” answered tho 
lawyer; “ she entertains for him that passion which 
never has warmed my breast — .and never shall,” ho 
continued, in a contemptuous tone. “ Oh ! how I 
hate tho very name of love ! It is a sickly sonti-' 
mentalism — a maudlin foeiing, wliioh is derogatory 
to tho character of a man of tho world, but which 
makes a woman d.angcrous indeed, when the object 
of her passion is outraged or wronged. Y'es, Green 
— I do fear this Mrs. Sefton, as wo will call her — 
since thus she chooses to denominate licrself : I do 
consider her to be dangerous— and I know that she 
is of an intrepid, resolute character. She will leave 
no stone unturned to have wliat she will call justice 
done towards my brother; and by some means 
must I take from her tho power of doing me an 
injury.” 

“And those means, sir?” asked tho clerk, timidly 

“I have thought of many plans. Green,” replied 
Mr. Ileathcote : “ but not ono appears to bo suffi- 
ciently decisive to meet tho exigencies of the case. 
Could I only get her out of tho country, or else 
have her locked up in some place of security, for .a 
few weeks, I should in that interval have all m; 
schemes so effectually carried out, ns to bo able to 
defy not only that woman, but likewise all the 
world.” 

“ And is it so very difficult, sir, to encompass one ' 
or tho other of tho two aims you have mentioned?” 
inquired Green, 

“On what pretence can I imprison her?” de- 
manded Mr. Ilcathcoto, impatiosliy. “ But I might 
be able to induce her to quit tho country,” ho added, 
in a more measured tone, and with a steadfast look 
at his clerk — a look which seemed to say, “ Cavi-cl 
trust you ?” 

“ Is there any way, sir, wherein my humble ser- 
vices will avail ?” asked tho man, thoroughly un- 
derstanding the intent of that look, 

“ Yes — on you must I rely in this matter,” said 
tho lawyer, after a few minutes’ deep cogitation, 
"Mr. Green,” continued Ileathcote, again fixing on 
him his small, malignant, soul-reading eyes, “ you 
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viil cicuse mo for a momont if I recall the past to 
your recollection ” 

“ But Tvhy, sir— why?” esolaimed the clerk, his 
pale face suddenly becoming paler still, and his limbs 
trembling conTulsively. 

“Because I choose,” returned his master, bru- 
tally; “because it suits my present purpose to 
remind you how much you are in ray power.” 

The wretched clerk moaned audibly, but uttered 
not another word. 

“ Twelve years ago, Mr. Green,” resumed Heath- 
cote, with deep emphasis and in a measured tone, 
as if ho were deterraineed that not a syllable which 
ho intended to say should be lost on the unhappy 
man who was thus undergoing a painful — agonising 
infliction,—” twelve years ago, Mr. Green, you were 
an attorney in practice for yourself. An accident, 
tho particulars of which it is not necessary for mo 
to recite, made rau acquainted with a fact which 
placed you entirely at my mercy. You and a gen- 
tleman named Olaronce Villiers had been left tho 
joint guardians of a boy then a little more than eight 
years old ; and a thousand pounds wore invested iu 
tho funds in the name of yourself and the said Cla- 
rence Villiers. It had been agreed that you should 
be the acting trustee. You wanted money — you 
forged tho name of Clarence Villiers to the neces- 
sary deed — and you sold out the thousand pounds.” 

Tho miserable clerk groaned again, more audibly 
than before : but his master heeded not tho intense 
agony his words inflicted. _ / 

“ Yes— you sold out the money, and appropriated 
it to your purposes,” continued the remorseless 
attorney. “ The fact came to my knowledge,— and 
I offered to save you, on condition that you should 
servo mo — that you should devote yourself to me, 
body and soul— that you should see only with my 
eyes, hear only with my cars, and use your hands 
and your intellectual powers as I directed. I re- 
quired a person of this description : I was looking 
out for such an one at tho moment when accident 
thus placed you in my power. We soon camo to 
terms. You gave up a business that was not worth 
retaining— and you became my head clerk. I have 
paid vou two guineas a week with tho most scrupu- 
lous regularity — and I have often mado you little 
presents, as even this very morning have I done. 
■But what more havo I been generous enough to do 
for you ? Why— I havo regularly paid the interest 
of tho thousand pounds for you, as if it were still in 
the Bank of England ; and your ward suspects not 
that his capital is gone. Neither does your co-trustee 
Clarence Villiers suspect it, Mr. Green,” added 
Heathcote, emphatically. “But iu sis weeks’ time, 
the youth will have completed his twenty-first 
year ; and bo will apply to Mr. Villiers and yourself 
for his thousand pounds. Mr. Villiers will ask to 
accompany you to tho Bank to make over tho money 
in due form— for Mr. Villiers is an honourable man. 
But the money will not bo there unless I replace 
it for you, and thus save you from transportation 
for life 1” 

And you havo promised that you will replace 
it, kind sir— you havo undertaken to save me from 
exposure, degradation, and punishment I” exclaimed 
tho dork, his voice and manner becoming almost 
wild in the earnestness of their appeal. 

« Yes— and I will keep my word. Green,” re- 
sponded Heathcote. “ If I have now recapitulated 
circumstances which are necessarily so indelibly 
stamned upon your memory, it was merely to con- 
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vince you that I Inave it in my power to save you 
from a terriblo fate — or to crush you as I would a 
viper beneath my heel. We shall not be tho worse 
friends because we understand our relative posi- 
tions; and mark mo — never, never would I place 
myself in the power of a man unless he wore ton 
thousand times more entangled in my meshes than 
I could possibly be in his.” 

“Surely — surely, sir, you do not suspect my 
fidelity?” said tho clerk, tho workings of wiiosc 
pale countenance were dreadful to behold; “surely 
you do not think that I should be ungrateful oi 
mad enough to breathe a word to your prejudice? 
If you havo done much for me, sir, I have served 
you faithfully; and this I can assort without fear 
of contradiction. I am over at your disposal — over 
in readiness to obey your commands, without 
questioning their propriety.” 

“All this I know, my friend,” said Heathcote, 
his brows now elevating themselves with triumph ; 
for he saw that tho trembling wretch before him 
was docile, pliant, and obedient as a deaf and 
dumb slave following tho signals mado by an 
oriental despot : “ all this I know,” repeated tho 
lawyer; — “but there is no har-m in occasionally 
setting forth tho grounds on which our connexion 
is based. This being accomplished in the present 
instance, we may at once revert to tho business 
that wo havo now in hand.” 

“ Relative to Mrs. Sefton, sir?” remarked Green, 
anxious to convince his master that he was mind- 
ful of the grave and important interests now in- 
volved in connexion with that lady’s name, 

“ Yes — ^relative to Mrs, Sefton,” said Heathcote. 
“ I have already observed that there are only two 
ways of dealing with her: either to lock her up in 
a place of security for a time, or to get her out of tho 
country. Tho latter alternative must bo adopted ; 
and it is for you to play a part which, if in- 
geniously enacted, cannot fail of success.” 

Mr. Green placed himself in an attitude of deep 
attention — for all this while, as the reader will ob- 
serve, be had remained standing, his master never 
desiring him to be seated, however long their con- 
ference might last. 

“ The impatience of this Mrs. (Sefton is doubtless 
growing intolerable,” continued tho lawyer: “a 
week has now passed since Sir Gilbert disappeared 
— and she will speedily initiate active measures 
to discover what has becomo of him. There is not 
tboreforo another moment to lose; — and her own 
affection shall be mado tho means of which wo 
will avail ourselves in order to baffle and defeat 
her. Do you repair at once to Kentish Town 
and seek an interview with her. She does not 
know you— she never saw you : she will suspect 
nothing — but believe everything. You will tell 

her that you havo just arrived from Liverpool 

that you are an intimate friend of Sir Gilbert — 
and that ho has embarked for America, in conse- 
quence of serious pecuniary embarrassments. You 
must assuro her that those embarrassments camo 
on him so suddenly, menacing his person with 
arrest — and that ho was so bewildered and excited 
by the danger and disgrace which thus threatened 
him, that he fled without having time to commu- 
nicate even with her. You will then go on to say that 
ho sent you up to London to break these news to 
her — to supply her with money — and to implore 
her to hasten after Sir Gilbert, whom sho will joir 
at New York. All this must you tell her; — and it 
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you play your part properly, it is, as 1 bare already 
observed, certain to experience success.” 

“ You may roly upon me, sir,” said iho clerk. 

“ All your presence of mind — nil your readiness 
of invention — all your impudence, will be requisite 
in the matter,” continued Heatbeoto: “for Mrs. 
Sefton is an intelligent woman — and tbo least 
hesitation in giving a reply to any of ber questions, 
will assuredly awaken ber suspicions, and spoil all. 
But if you bo wary and cautious, you must coino 
off triumphant. Believing that her connexion with 
5ir Gilbert is a profound secret, she will at once 
receive you ns a friend of ber lover’s, from tbo 
mere fact of your knowledge of tbeir liaison: be- 
cause she will Eupposo that you could not have 
become awaro of it, unless bo bad in reality made 
you bis confident. Then, again, tbo circumstance 
of your being tbo bearer of fifty guine.as — wbicli 
I will presently give you — as the means to defray 
the cipensos of ber voy.ago to New York, will 
confirm nil you have stated and give a complete 
colouring to all your reproseatations. Do you 
thoroughly understand me. Green ? — and do you 
consider yourself compefent to undertake this 
mission ? — for I can assure you that it is of the 
highest importance for mo to removo that dan- 
gerous woman from England for a few weeks.” 

“ I do not hesitate to charge myself with the 
ontorprise, sir,” said Green, meekly, — “ delicate 
though its management may be; — and, should it 
fail, it will bo tbrougli no fault on my part.” 

“ Then it will not fail, sir !” cried Mr. Ueatbeote, 
emphatically. “And now I will give you tbo money 
necessary for your purpose— and you must accom- 
pany the lady to Liverpool, remember. If a packet 
bo not about to start immediately, then lodge ber at 
an hotel, alleging that you are an unmarried man 
as an apology for not inviting her to stay at your 
own bouse until her departure. You can put up at 
another hotel. But all these minor details 1 leave 
to your judgment and discretion.” 

Mr. Heatbeoto now placed a quantity of notes 
and some gold in the hands of his clerk, who forth- 
with took leave of his wily master: ere bo departed, 
however, bo stopped in the outer office to issue in- 
structions relative to the various matters entered in 
the diary. At length ho was ready to issue forth 
on tbo mission entrusted to him ; but at that mo- 
ment a rab stopped at the door, and a tall, band- 
some, well-dressed gentleman alighted. 

Entering the clerk’s office, tbo visitor inquired if 
Mr. Heatbeoto was at home. 

“ What name shall I say, sir?” asked Green. 

“ That is of no consequence,” was the hasty reply: 
“ray business is of great importance.’’ 

“ Walk in, then, if you please, sir,” s.aid Green : 
and, having sboun the visitor into the lawyer’s pri- 
vate apartment, the bead clerk was at length en.a- 
bled to hurry away to bis own lodgings, in order to 
make some change in his toilette ere ho proceeded 
to Kentish Toun. 


CHAPTER CLXVIII. 

THE NOBLEMAN AND THE LAWYER. 

On entering into the presenco of Mr. Heatbeoto, 
tbo handsome visitor tendered his card; and the 
moment the lawyer cast bis eyes upon it, a cloud 
passed hastily over his countenance— for ho know 


I that Lord AVilliam Trevelyan, whoso name appeared 
on that card, was an intimate friend of Sir Gilbert. 
He however composed himself in an instant, and, 
pointing to a chair, said, “Bo seated, my lord.” 

The young nobleman accepted the invitation, and 
then observed, “I have to apologise for intruding 
myself upon you ” 

“ Not if you come on matters of business, ray 
lord,” interrupted the lawyer, in a tone which was 
intended to imply that his time was nevertheless 
very precious. 

“ I fear that you will scarcely consider my visit 
to bo connected with business in tbo sense you 
would have mo infer,” said Trevelyan, courteously: 

“ at the same time, you will give me credit for the 
best intentions ” 

“Pray, my lord, come to the point,” exclaimed 
Heatbeoto, impatiently. “ I have a vast amount 
of work upon my hands — several appointments to 
keep — end my toilette not yet performed.” 

“In one word, sir,” said Trevelyan, “ may I in- 
quire if you have received any tidings concerning 
your brother, who is a dear and valued friend of 
mine ?” 

“ I have heard that my brother is absent, my 
lord,” answered Heatbeote, coldly : “ but I have i>- 
control over bis movements — and ho is not in tl 
habit of consulting mo respecting his actions.” 

“At the same time, sir ” 

“Pardon me, my lord: I have answered you— 
and I have not a moment to spare.” 

“But as your brother’s friend, sir — his intimati 
friend ” 

“ I do not know you, my lord : neither do I 
trouble myself with my brother’s friendships.” 

Those last words wero uttered so rudely — almost 
brutally, that tbo young nobleman’s coutenanco 
became tbo colour of scarlet, and he felt that were 
the lawyer a man loss advanced in years, ho would 
have knocked him down for his insolence. 

“lam aware, sir,” ho said, subduing his indig- 
nation as well ns he was able, “that I have no 
claim upon your courtesy, beyond that which social 
conventions establish : but I .•egret to find that 
you should think it necessary to treat with such 
extreme incivility a person who has never offended 
you.” 

“Then wherefore does your lordship force your- 
self into my presence, and persist in remaining 
here, when I tell you that I am occupied with 
serious matters?” demanded tbo lawyer, rising from 
bis seat, while his brows wero bent in such a way 
as to render his countenance particularly displeas- 
ing and sinister at that moment. 

“Serious matters, indeed!” ejaculated Lord 
William, also rising; “is it not a serious matter 
that your brother — your own brother — has sud- 
denly disappeared ” 

“ 1 have already told your lordship that I have 
no control over tho actions of Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote,” said the lawyer; “and I am not to bo forced 
into a discussion on any subject with one who is a 
complete stranger to me.’’ f, 

“ I repeat, sir, that I am your brother’s intimate 
friend,” cried the young patrician, indignantly. 

“But I repeat, on my side, that you are no friend 
of mine — nor likely to bo,” responded Heatbeote, 

“ AVill your lordship, therefore, leave mo to those 
pursuits which have better claims upon my time 
and attention?” 

“Bettor claims ! And yet you must Buroly have 
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some of tho ordiuary feelings of human nature,” 
nrceo the nobleman, in a tone of mingled remon- 
strance and earnest appeal. “ One word more, if 
you please, sir,” lie continued, seeing that Heath- 
cote was again about to interrupt him : "this matter 
is becoming Serious! For eight days has your 
brother been missed from his place of abode and 
from tlie circle of his friends : an InTestigatioii into 
BO mysterious an occurrence must necessarily take 
place — and witliout delay, too. AVliat will tho world 
think of you, sir — you, tho nearest living relative 
of one who may perliaps bo no more — if you refuse 
your co-operation in tliis endeavour to ascertain 
what has become of him ? I will even go farther, 
sir, and declare that a certain degree of odium will 
attach itself to you ” 

“ Young man, by what right do you thus insult 
me?” demanded tho lawyer, completely unabashed, 
and measuring Lord '\Villiam Trevelyan from head 
to foot witli his keen, searching eyes. “ Do you for 
a single instant dare to assert that if my brother 
should have met with foul play — as your words just 
now implied such a suspicion, — do you dare to 
assert, I ask, that tho world would couple the 
slightest imputation with my good name? Though 
not of an aristocratic rank, my social position is an 
honourable one ; and such as it is, my own talents — 
my own energies — my own hard toils, have made it. 
But because I can see nothing extraordinary in tho 
absence of a man who lias no domestic tics to bind 
him to one place, and who, acting upon a sudden 
caprice or fancy, may choose to dep.art from tho 
metropolis, perliaps, — because I behold notliing re- 
markable in all this, am I to bo reproached, vitu- 
poratod,and oven insulted by you,wlio adopt another 
view of the matter? Wliy, my lord, you are far 
more intimate witli Sir Gilbert Ilcatlicote tlutn I, 
even though ho is my brother ; — and what would 
you say, wore I to repair to your house — force my- 
self into your presence — refuse to leave when so- 
licited — and actually level the most injurious lan- 
guage, amounting almost to positive imputations, at 
your licad ? I appeal to your good sense, if you 
possess any, to consider the impropriety of your 
conduct hero this morning, and to take your de- 
parture at once, before you irritate mo more deeply 
than you have already done.” 

“ I have listened, sir, with respectful attention to 
all you have said,” returned Lord William Tre- 
velyan : “ and I declare emphatically that I am not 
satisfied witli your reasoning. I impute nothing to 
you — because I know not wliat suspicions to enter- 
tain in tho case. I frankly confess that I am 
bewildered, not only by tlie fact of my friend’s 
unaccountable dis.appearance, but also by the 
manner in which you treat that circumstance. You ' 
declare that you cannot bring yourself to look scri- 
ouslyon tills disappearance : surely it ought to alarm 
you, when I, wlio am so well acquainted witli your 
brother, solemnly aver that I have particular reasons 
for knowing that ho would not leave the metropolis 
in obedience to any sudden fancy or whim, without 
previously making a communication in a certain 
quarter.” 

“ To you, I presume ?” said Hcathcoto, fi.ving his 
eyes searchingly upon tho patrician. 

“No — not to myself,” was the reply: “but to 
another.” 

“And that other?” observed tho lawyer interro- 
gatively : for ho now began to fear that Trevelyan 
Blinded to Mrs. Sefton, in which case ho might 


repair straight to her abode after quitting that 
office — ho miglit there meet tho clerk whom he had 
seen on his arrival just now — and he might mar the 
entire scheme that had boon concocted for tho pur- 
pose of inducing the lady to leave England 

“Unless yon yourself are acquainted with t/iat 
other person to whom I alluded — or at least have 
some knowledge to whom I could so allude — I am 
not at liberty to make any revelations,” observed 
Lord William. 

“Oh 1 this is admirable 1” ejaculated tho lawyer, 
reseating liimself and appearing no longer in a hurry 
to break off tlie conference : for lie now per- 
ceived tlio necessity of detaining tho nobleman 
as long as possible, so as to afford Green ample 
time to carry tho deeply-concocted scheme into 
effect. 

“You are pleased to be jocular at something, 
sir,” said Trevelyan, biting his Up with vexation at 
an insolence whicli ho could not chastise: and 
leaning against tho mantel-piece, ho surveyed the 
attorney with mingled anger and aversion. 

“Yes — I amjooular,” o.vclairaed tho latter; “and 
I again declare that your conduct is admirable! 
You come to me to aid yon in investigating what 
you are pleased to denominate a most mysterious 
occurrence; and, by way of inducing mo thus to 
co-operate, you yourself start fresh mysteries, and 
make enigmatic allusions to unintolligiblo matters, 
concerning which you refuse to enter into any ex- 
planations.” 

“ There may bo certain circumstances, sir, which 
a man of honour dares not reveal,” said Lord Wil- 
liam, sternly; "and sucli is tho case in tho present 
instance.” 

“ You have therefore a positive proof that Sir 
Gilbert’s friends were more in his confidence than 
his own brother,” replied tho lawyer, in a sarcastic 
tone; “and this is tantamount to what I told you 
just now.” 

“Yes, sir — but tho circumstances to which I 
allude have no reference to tho mysterious disap- 
pearance of Sir Gilbert Hcathcoto,” rejoined Tre- 
velyan ; “nor do they in any way relievo you from 
your responsibility as a brother.” 

“ But, since you yourself are acquainted with some 
mysterious and unmentionable circumstances con- 
nected with ray brother,” said tho lawyer, .still in a 
tone of bitter sarcasm, “ I have much more reason 
to. accuse you of possessing a clue to the causes of 
his disappearance, llian you havo to level the same 
charge at mo. Now, from your words — for I am a 
man of tlie world, my lord — I naturally Infer that 
the other person to^whom you so emphatically al- 
luded, must be a lady ” 

“ I did not say so, sir — I gave you no reason for 
entertaining sucli an opinion,” exclaimed Trevelyan 
fearful of now compromising a matter of great 
delicacy. 

“But I cliooso to think so,” said the lawyer, ele- 
vating his brows to an extraordinary degree, while 
a malignant light gleamed in Ills restless eyes : “ and 
is it Strange — is it unusual in tho world, for a man 
to absent himself suddenly and oven mysteriously, 
in order to break, off a connexion of which ho is 
wearied, and which no longer has any cliarms for 
him ?” 

“ One word, sir,” interjected Trevelyan, annoyed 
with himself for having made any allusion to his 
friend’s connexion with Mrs. Sefton : “ your brother 
has undertaken no sudden journey — of tAatl'am 
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Tvcll assured. Would lie quit Ills residence rritliont 
leaving even a message behind him? “Would he 
depart without ctcu so much as a change of rai- 
ment — without the necessaries of tlie toilette?” 

*' Pooh 1 pooh !” ejaculated the lawyer, now throw- 
ing an expression of Eovercign contempt into his 
tone. “ A man with money can purchase a carpet- 
bag or a portmanteau at the first town ho stops at, 
end can stocl: it well, too, with linen and hair- 
brushes for a few shillings. Really, my lord, you 
compel mo to treat you as an inexperienced chiid, 
who, having got some wild or romantic notion into 
his head, is determined to maintain it by any ar- 
gument, no matter how preposterous or far-fetched.’’ 

Trevelyan bit his lip again ; for ho saw that the 
lawyer had really the advantage of him now; and 
he more than ever blamed his own indiscretion in 
having alluded to the affair of Mrs. Sefton. 

“ Come, my lord, be reasonable,” proceeded Heath- 
cote, in a conciliatory tone ; “ and I will pardon yon 
the rudeness — or I will rather call it the hrusqitcrie, 
of your first proceedings with regard to mo. Yon 
cannot deny that there is a lady in the case : 1 am 
far-sighted enough to have made that discovery. 
Weil, my brother is tired of her, or lias quarrelled 
with her — or something of that sort; and ho has 
therefore ta’jcn a sudden trip, heaven only knows 
where. Do you really imagine that if I had any 
serious fears, I would refuse to co-operato with you 
in instituting the necessary inquiries? Depend 
upon it. Sir Gilbert will re-appear again shortly 
amongst ills friends; and he would not be over- 
well pleased if ho found on his return, or if the 
newspapers wafted to him the fact, that a terrible 
hubbub had taken place in consequence of his sud- 
den departure. I am a much older man than you, 
my lord, — and I look at these matters more calmly — 
more deliberately.” 

Trevelyan knew not how to reply to these obser- 
vations. Though they did not dissipate tho alarm 
wliich ho experienced at tlio absence of Sir Gilbert, 
yet he began to think that tho lawyer was really 
sincere in giving utterance to them. He, on one 
side, was disposed to view tho affair seriously: 
Heathcote, on the other, put his own interpretation 
on it ; — and, in tho same way that Trevelyan could 
not resist tho impressions made upon himself, he 
felt bound to allow tlio merit of equal conscien- 
tiousness on the part of the attorney. 

At all events, there was no utility in protracting 
the discourse ; and tho young nobleman accordingly 
resolved to take his leave, suspending for the pre- 
sent any opinion relative to the conduct of Mr. 
James Heathcote, 

” I am sorry, sir,” said he, “ that I should have 
intruded so long upon your valuable time: X am 
likewise sorry if, at the commencement of our in- 
terview, I should h.ave been hurried by the excite- 
ment of my feelings into anything uiicourteous or 
rude.” 

“ Now that you speak in the manner that best 
becomes a nobleman and a gentleman,” observed 
Heathcote, adopting tho part of one who has some- 
thing to forgive and ovcrlool:, “ I am most anxious 
to welcome you as my brother's friend. 'Will you 
step up into the drawing-room, and honour my 
humble abode so far as to partake of such refresh- 
ment as at the moment I can offer you?” 

This proposal was only made with a view to 
gain as much time as possible : for the lawyer in 
his heart had cordially hated tho young nobleman 


from the instant that lie had read his name npe-ii 
the card. 

“ 1 return you ray best thanks, sir,” said Tre- 
velyan ; “ but I am compelled to decline your hospi- 
tality on tho present occasion.” 

Thus speaking, the young nobleman bowed and re- 
tired; and the moment the door closed beliind him, 
the lawyer’s countenance assumed an expression of 
such malignant triumph, that it seemed as if ho 
wore suddenly animated with the spirit of a fiend. 

“ Green has got her off by this time — there can 
be no doubt of that,” he muttered to liimself, as ho 
rubbed his mummy-like hands gleefully together. 
“ The woman loves my brother — and she will start 
away directly. Even her vanity will not induej 
her to tarry to pack up all her things, unless they are 
ready to hand ; for tho love of a woman who is 
sincere in her passion, rises superior to every other 
consideration. Oh! I know the human heart well; 
I know all its intricacies — its ins and its outs — 
the ravcllings and unravellings of its smallest, most 
delicate fibres 1 It has been my business to study 
my fellow-creatures, in order that I might make 
them my instruments — my tools — my slaves. And 
I have succeeded 1” he continued, with a chuckling 
laugh, wliilo his brows were elevated with joy. 
“ Otherwise I should not bo the rich man that I 
am now. But if my wealth bo already great — it 
must bo greater. I must possess countless treasures 
— riches beyond computation ; and until I liavo 
gained them I shall not bo satisfied — neither shall 
I cease from toiling. That young aristocratic fool 
who was with me ere now — he affected to bully me, 
did ho? I got the better of him. Ho affected to 
reason with mo : I beat him with pure sophism, — 
and ho has gone away entertaining a bettor opinion 
of me than when he first entered ray presence. But 
I must examine these abstracts thoroughly,” ho 
added, still in a muttering tone, as ho bent his eyes 
upon tho documents which ho had been studying; 
“ I must note every point in those copies of tho titles 
by virtue of which my brother holds his estates — 
for tho management of these estates is already as 
good as in my own hands: and who knows — who 
knows how soon they may be mine altogether — 
yes — lands, messuages, tenements — aye, baronetcy 
and all ?” 

And as these last thoughts passed through his 
brain, — for lie had not dared to give audible utter- 
ance to them, — there came such a diabolical expres- 
sion — an expression of dark menace strangely min- 
gled with the confidence of approaching triumph — 
over his countenance, that had any one been by at 
the time, the beholder must have dreaded lest that 
terrible man were about to throw off the mask of 
humanity and reveal himself in all the horrors of a 
demoniac nature. 

Wo must however take leave of him for tho 
present, and return to one whose generous and 
noble character forms such a striking contrast 
with this bad, designing man. 

>7 


CHAPTER CLXIX. 

A SCENE. 

Loed William entered liis cab, and drove 
rapidly away towards Kentish Town. 

It was mid-day when he reached the abode of 
Mrs. Sefton — for his interview with the attorney 
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l.ad b^-on o Tery long one: but at length Ills 
equipage stopped at the gate of a beautiful little 
Tiila standing in the midst of a garden well laid 
out, and baring iron railings along tlio side ad. 
joining tlie main-road. 

Le.aping from the Tcbiclo, Lord William opened 
tbo gate and bastened up to the front door, wbicb 
was immediately opened to bis summons, by a 
little page in a plain but neat livery. 

To bis inquiry wbetlier Mrs. Sefton were at 
nome, an answer in the affirraatiro was given — tbo 
boy however adding that his mistress was engaged 
at the moment. 

Scarcely was tbo response thus conveyed, when 
the lady herself, having caught the sound of tbo 
young patrician’s voice, camo forth from a parlour 
opening from tbo ball ; and, tendering him her 
band, she said, “Obi I am so glad yon arc conio, 
my lord — for I am cruelly bewildered how to act 1” 

“Has anything now transpired, madam?” asked 
Trevelyan, unable to gather anything dccisivo from 
the expression of her countenance, which seemed 
to denote mingled hope and uncertainty — a gleam 
of satisfaction shining from amidst dark clouds of 
cuspense. 
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“Como with me, my lord,” sbo said; “and you 
will advise me how to act.” 

Thus speaking, she led tbo way into tbo par- 
lour, followed by Trevelyan. 

A man rose from a chair on his entrance; and 
the sinister countenance of that individual ap- 
peared to bo not altogether unfamiliar to the 
young patrician, who could not however conjec- 
ture at tlio moment where ho had seen or mot 
that person before. 

The individual himself seemed to recognise the 
nobleman — or at least to bo troubled by his pre- 
sence: but, almost immediately recovering his self- 
possession, ho bowed low and resumed his seat. 

“ This gentleman, my lord,” said Mrs. Sefton, “ is 
a Mr. Green of Liverpool, — and ho has brought me 
strange — nay, the strangest tidings relative to Sir 
Gilbert.” 

“ And what may those tidings be, madam ?” asked 
Trevelyan, addressing his words to tbo lady, but 
keeping his eyes fixed suspiciously on Mr. Green 
all the time, 

“ Remember, madam, that all I have said has 
been in the strictest confidence 1” exclaimed tlr* 
latter liastily, and with a manner which only 
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tended to increase the yonn" noblcraan'fc suspi- 
cions. 

“ But Lord William Trevelyan is an intimate — 
a very intimate friend of Sir Gilbert," said JIrs. 
Soften. 

“ It matters not, madam." observe i Mr. Green; 
“ my instructions were po.sitivc " 

“ It matters greatly, however, sir," interrupted 
the lady. “ Your t.ale appeared to me strange and 
inconsistent from tlie very first — though Heaven 
knows what motive yon can havo in deceiving me 
so crnelly, if deceit it be; but now my suspicions 
arc painfully increased ” 

*' hladani, you know not what you are saying,” 
exclaimed Green: ” you are Insulting me, after .all 
the trouble I have taken in this matter. But havo 
your own way— my presence is no longer necessary 
here." 

And, rising from his scat, he was moving towards 
the door, when a light suddenly broke in upon 
Trevelyan’s mind — and it flnslicd to his recollection' 
that ho had encountered this individual that very 
forenoon in the office of Jlr. James Heathcote, 
the attorney. 

Stop, sir !” ho cried, seizing the clerk by the 
colkar of his coat, and forcibly detaining him: “ wo 
liavc met before — I know you now ! Scarcely two 
hours have elapsed since you conducted me into 
the prescnco of Jlr. Heathcote, who is doubtless 
your master.” 

“Mr. Heathcote!” ejaculated Sirs. Sefton, a 
I deadly pallor covering her cotin tennneo. “Ah! 
then my suspicions are to be confirmed — and ho is 
persecuting iii< now 1” 

" Be seated, sir,” said Trevelyan, pushing tho 
di'enmfited clerk hick into the chair which he had 
so recently le.‘'t. “ And now, mad.am,” ho con- 

tinued, turnin,g towards tho l.ady, " will you have 
tl.c kindness to explain to mo all that this man has 
told you — the olject of Ins visit, in fine!" 

“ Oil I my lord, what hideous troacliery is at 
work!" exclaimed Mrs. Sefton, finking upon a 
.'ofa, almost overcome by the varied emotions that 
agkatod In her bosom. “ This man introduced him- 
self to mo as Mr. Green of Liverpool, and ns hav- 
ing brought mo tidings of Sir Gilbert, He repre- 
ronted tliat Sir Gilbert, seized wltli a sudden terror 
tbroiigli pecuniary difficulties, had fled to Ame- 
rica ” 

" 'Tis false ! f.also as ever diabolical deceit could 
be!” cried Trevelyan, enipliatically. “I will stake 
my existence that so f.ir from being in any financial 
embarrassment, .Sir Gilbert Ile.atbcoto owes not a 
fartbing In tlio world, and does not live oven up to 
his income.” 

“ Your lordship takes too inucii upon yourself in 
making such random statements,” s.aid Green: 
'‘since I am well assured of the exact truth of the 
story I have told tlie Indy.” 

“This is a singular way for a man to express him- 
self, if ho be nn actual emissary from Sir Gilbert,” 
observed Trevelyan. “ Y^ou arc well nssiired of the 
exact truth of your story — are you? Then you 
would have us infer that you had received it second- 
hand. But pray continue, madam : — what else did 
this fellow toll you ? M'e shall unmask him alto- 
gether presently — and perhaps his next move will bo 
from hence to tlie presence of a magistrate.” 

Mr. Green endeavoured to assume as much com- 
posure ns ho could possibly call to his aid : hut he 
did not at all admire tho aspect that things were 


j taking — nor did he feel comfortable under the throat 
£0 plainly held out. 

'• Oh ! my loid, what a snare has been spread for 
me !’■ exclaimed Mrs. Soften, clasping her hands to- 
gether in profound thankfulness that she had escaped 
the danger. “This bad man who now trembles 
in your presence, would ha»s induced mo to accom- 
p.anyhira with tho least possible delay to Liverpool, 
— thence to embark by myself in order to rejoin Sir 
Gilbert in How York, lie has even about liis per- 
son the funds to bear the expenses of myvoy.igo: 
— and ho would at once havo hurried mo away to 
Liverpool, — only, in tho first place, a v.agne suspicion 
was excited in my mind, — and, secondly, I had par- 
ticular — oh I very particular reasons for remaining 
In London at least a few hours longer ” 

Mrs. Sefton suddenly checked liorsolf: she was 
being hurried away by hor excited feelings into alln- 
sions or positive revelations. On the verge of which 
sho thus stopped short. Trcvcly.an did not, however, 
comprehend tho motive of the abrupt pause which 
she made, bat attributed it to the Influence of her 
over-wrought emotions. 

"Mr. Green — or whatever your real name may 
be,” exclaimed tho nobleman, turning round npor. 
tho clerk, “ what explanation can you give, sir, in 
respect to all this?” 

“ I know not by what right you demand any ex- 
planation, my lord,” sakl tho man, determined to 
pnt as good a faco upon tho matter as possible. 

“ I will tell Tou by what right,” returned tho 
patrician: "by tho right which every man has to 
protect and defend a lady against tho machinations 
of her onomies — by tho right that every honest mem- 
ber of society has to unmack a villain ” 

"l)o yon allude to mo, mj lord?” demanded 
Green, rising from bis seat. 

"I do, sir,” replied Trevelyan. " Y’on .arc a vil- 
lain, because you havo lent yourself to an infamous 
trick. Yon cannot havo been Imposed upon — inas- 
much as you have told many dclibcrato and wilful 
falsehoods. You pretend to have arrived straight 
from Liverpool, whereas you arc undoubtedly a clerk 
In tho offico of Mr. James Heathcote — for you 
enacted the part of a clerk when I called there ere 
now. Y'ou would have induced this lady to quit 
London and repair to a foreign country, avhero 
nothing hut disnppvintmont — perhaps beggary — 
would havo awaited her; and this act is so vilo — so 
atrocious — so horribly base, that I can sctircely con- 
trol ray feelings — I can scarcely restrain my pa- 
tience, while I thus upbraid you with your infamy. 
Were you a younger man, sir ” 

But tho nobleman slopped short, ashamed of 
wasting a menace upon one so unworthy of the 
honest ire of a generous soul. 

“How that your lordship has lavished all your 
abuse upon me, perhaps I may be permited to de- 
part,” said Green, with much apparent coolness, 
though in reality ho was terribly alarmed. 

“Hot until you have explained tlio meaning of 
this atrocious proceeding in whicli you linvo borno 
so prominent a part,” replied Lord William. “ Make 
up your miud to answer ray questions in a way tk'ai 
shall carry truth upon tho faco of your words — or 
yreparc to give an account of your conduct to th: 
proper authority.” 

"^Yllat — what would you have me do, my lord 
asked tho inUerablo wrotoli. now unablo to conceal 
his terror — unable also to subdue tlio trembling ti 
his limbs. 
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“lias foul play been adopted with regard to Sir acquired, is preferable to the Euspenso prerionsly 
Gilbert Ileatbcoto?” demanded Lord AVilliam, endured.” 

Fpeabing in a measured tone, and fixing bis eyes “But is there hope, my lord — is there any hope 
keenly upon the clerk. for >««?” 0 >>o inquired, remoring her hands 

“ Good God ! Docs your lordship suspect that ho from her countenance — now so pale — and gaxing up 
is murdered ?” exclaimed Green, horrified at the bare ot the young patrician in a bescechful manner, 
idea. “No — no: thank Hearon — it is not so bad .as “Assuredly there j» hope, ray dear madam,” re- 

turned Trevelyan, emphatically. “ I am confident 
“ Thank Heaven also 1” murmured Mrs. Sefton, Sir Gilbert is in the possession of his intol- 


idea. “No — no: thank Heaven — it is not so bad .as “Assuredly there j» hope, ray dear madam,” re- 

turned Trevelyan, emphatically. “ I am confident 
“ Thank Heaven also 1” murmured Mrs. Sefton, Sir Gilbert is in the possession of his intol- 

her heart experiencing a relief so great and sud* lects as completely ns over, and that ho is a victim — 
don — for tho man was evidently speaking the but not a nmiiicic. Indeed, I see through it all !” 


truth— that she felt as if she were about to faint 
through excessive joy. 


“Oh! now you inspire me with hopcl” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sefton, taking his hand and pressing 


" I scarcely apprehended such a frightful alter- with-fervent gratitude : and as her face was np- 
n.itivo as my words may have seemed to imply,” said turned towards his own, it suddenly struck him,— 
Trevelyan. ** But delay not, man — speak — tell me— struck him like a Hash of lightning, — that there was 
ten this .afflicted lady also— where is Sir Gilbert that countenance an expression reminding him of 
Hoathcoto?” Agnes Vernon, — although he had never beheld tho 

“ My lord, I dare not ” features of tho Recluse of tho Cottage otherwise 

"Hesitate not another moment, sir,” cried the than tranquil, calm, and serene. Nevertheless, tho 
nobleman, grasping tho cleijc violently by the collar idea seized upon him : but in tho next moment ho 
of his coat: “hesitate not, I say — or I will drag to himself,/* It is mere fancy!” — and as Mrs. 
you into tho presence of the magistrate. Tell me — Sefton at that instant settled herself in such a 


whore is my friend ? — where is Sir Gilbert?” 


manner upon the sofa that her back became turned 


“My lord— my lord” — stammered tho affrighted to the window and the variation of light produced 
wretch, his countenance rendered hideous by its o change in the expression of her countenance, tho 


workings. 

** Speak — sir — I command you I” exclaimed Tro- importani 
vclyan, in a tone of terrible excitement. “Trifle patrician, 
not with me — or I shall do you a mischief. "Whore — “ O'’ ! ’ 


idea was immediately absorbed in other and more 
important considerations in tho mind of tho young 


not with rao—or I shall do you a mischief. Whore— “O'’! “ow you inspire me with hope 1” Mrs. 
whore, I ask for the last time, is Sir Gilbert Sefton had said; and her face brightened up— so 


Hoathcoto ?" 

" In But you will kill me, ray lord' 


that it was at tho moment when this sudden lustre 
of joy was suffused upon her features, that tho 


“ Speak, villain ! Where is ho I” demanded the | above-mentioned idea had struck tho nobleman. 


infuriate noble. “ Yes, madam — there is every reason to hope,” ho 

“In a mad-house 1” was tho reply, absolutely responded. “Tho entire plot, in all its terrible in- 


wrung by terror from tho clerk. 

A piercing scream burst from tho lips of Mrs. 


iquity, is now before mo as clear as tho noon-day 
sun, I can read it as plainly as if it wore in a book., 


Sofoon — and in another moment she fell heavily The brother is at tho bottom of it all.” 


upon the carpet, with a dead sound as if it were a 
corpse that had rolled from tho sofa. 

Trevelyan — stupifiod by tho astounding words 


“Did I not tell your lordship that ho was a vil- 
lain ?” asked Mrs. Sefton. 

“ Yes, ray dear madam,” replied Trevelyan : “ but 


that had fallen upon his oar — let go his hold on tho I am slow to form injurious opinions of any man. 
wretched clerk, on whom he stood gazing for a Now, however, I have the conviction of his turpitude 


few moments as if be had become petrified — turned 
into a statue — paralysed — motionless. But sud- 
denly ho Boomed to be struck with the conviction 
that Mrs. Sefton needed his assistance; and, for- 
getting in tho agitation and excitement of his fcel- 


— and I hesitate no longer to proclaim lam to bo all 
that you represented him.” 

“But — merciful heavens ! while we are wasting 
time in words,” exclaimed JIrs. Sefton, seized 
with a sudden access of wild excitement, “ Gilbert 


ings to keep a watch upon the clerk, ho hastened is in a horrible predicament — and we should bo 


to raise the prostrate lady from the floor. | 

Ho placed her upon the sofa, and sprinkled water i 


acting — not talking.” 

“Haste and precipitation will effect no good in 


(of which there happened to bo a decanter full on this matter, my dear madam,” said Trovolyan. 
the table) upon her countenance. In a few minutes “But wo must find out the place whore he is oon- 
she opened her eyes, and gazed wildly around fined — we must apply to the officers of justice — wo 
her. must release him!” cried the lady, her excitement 

Trevelyan drew back a few paces so that tho increasing, 
air might circulate freely about her — when, sud- “ Pray, ray dear madam, listen to mo with some 
donly remembering the clerk, ho looked hurriedly degree of composure,” said tho young nobleman ; 
round. “ and I will explain to you how wo must proceed. 

But the villain had stolen away! and why nothing can bo done with that speed which 


round. “ and I will explain to you how wo must proceed. 

But the villain had stolen away! and why nothing can bo done with that speed which 

At this moment a bitter groan burst from tho would naturally bo most consonant with your feel- 
lips of Mrs. Sefton ; for a remembrance of all that ings.” 

had just occurred came rapidly to her mind — and ‘'I am composed — I am tr'nquil now, my dear 
tho horrible word “mad-house” seemed to echo lii friend— for in such a light yo ''■’'^permit mo to 
her ears and touch a chord that vibrated with a consider you,” observed Mrs." Sc. '^cising as 
feeling of anguish to her very brain. strong a control over her emotions as sue possibly 


Shn covered her face with her hands, while her could command, 


bosom heaved convulsively. 


“In the first place I must toll you that I saw 


" Compose yourself, madam, I implore you,” said Mr. James Heathcote this morning," resumed Tre- 
^revelvan. “Eirn this certainty which wo have velyan’ “and when I think of bis cool villainy — hlf 
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unblushing clTronlBrj' — his nintchlcss impiidencp, I 
rould tear my hair ^rilh race at the idea of how I 
was duped. For though I entered his office with a 
strong suspicion — in rpito of the remonstrance 
which I last night made to you — I quitted las 
presence witli a rcry dilfercnt impression.” 

“And tliat m.an wlio was ere now with us, is liis 
clerU f” said Mrs. Scftoii. ‘•But wlmt could be tlio 
motive of their base attempt to induce me to quit 
the country with such extraordinary precipitation?” 

"The reason is apparent enongh,mydc.ar madam," 
answered Trevelyan; “and I will now c.xplnin to 
you the whole matter, ns I understand it. James 
Hoathcoto has suborned two unprincipled villains, 
calling themselves medical practitioner.s to grant a 
certificate of the insanity of his brother. The law 
of England permits such a proceeding ” 

"Then tl:e law of England is worthy only of bar- 
barians !” cicl.aimed tho lady, cr.ipliatically. 

“ You are not the only person in the country who 
cntcrt.ains tho same conviction,’' observed Trcvcly.an, 
with a Einllo; then, instantly resuming a serious 
expression of countenance, he .*aid, “ily virtue of 
tliat certilicate. Sir Gilbert is suddenly seir.ed upon 
and carried off to a madhouse.” 

“ Oh ! it is horrible 1” cried the lady, in a tone of 
extreme bitterness mingled with anguish, whilo a 
convulsive shudder passed over her from liead to 
foot, 

" Tho inlqnilj is tremendous— and yet It is legal,” 
paid Lord William. " Yes— 1 blush for my country 
when I declare such to bo tho fact, — I bluslialso for 
my fellow-countrymen that they should tolerate a 
system which savages themselves would regard with 
abhorrence 1 'Well, madam, tho deed is done— tho 
atrocity is consummated — and .Sir Gilbert Jleath- 
coti, though in tho complclo enjoymei.t of his intel- 
lects, is borno ofT to a lunntic-.a5ylura. James— 
his vile brother — will olitain the control over his 
property; and that is tho aim and object of his 
wickedness. But knowing that you are interested 
—deeply interested in .Sir Gillieri’s welfare " 

“Oiil heaven can witness how deeply I" exclaimed 
tho lady, clasping her hands with fervour. 

" Knowing, I repeat, how profoundly you nre in- 
terested in all tliat concerns my valued friend,’’ 
continued Trevelyan, "James llcathcolo sought to 
cvpatriale you at least for a season — so tliat lie 
might prevent you from adopting any measure’-, to 
restore tho victim to tho enjoyment of freedom.” 

“ But of wliat .avail would a few weeks’ dcl.-y l.o, 
oven supposing that tlin plot devised aealiist my.self 
liad succeeded'?” asked Mrs. Seflon. ■’ if Iliad gone to 
America, I should liavo found that .Sir Gilbcit was 
not in Now York — and I sliould liavo forlliwitli re- 
turned to London. Unless, indeed,” slio ndded, with 
a sliuddcr, " my Iicart had iiroltcn will: tlie im- 
mensity of its sorrow 1" 

"Ah! madam — and it was periiaps upon tlus 
cataslroplic that the vile man reckoned !” said Lord 
'W'illiam, ids blood growing cold at the extent of tlic 
turpitude which he was contemplating. •’ And yet 
a more terrible suspicion still lias conic into my 
mind — a suspicion so dreadful ” 

“ Name ill Keep me not in tuspciisc I” cried tho 
lady, observing that her young friend was liiinself 
becoming painfully excited now. 

‘‘Dnring your absence, madam,” returned hr, his 
countenance darkonlng,— “ during your absence, I 
say — supposing that you had boon induced to de- 
part— sufficient time would bo gained to drive .‘^ir 


Gilbert mad in reality; and then, on your reap- 
pcaranco in London, the Lawyer would Imvo defied 
all tli.at you could possibly attempt or devise !" 

“ Merciful heaven 1” ejaculated tho horror-stricken 
woman; "can so much black iniquity exist iu tho 
liuman breast?” 

“Alas! such sebomes as these are of frequent 
occurrence in this laud which vaunts a consum- 
mate civilisation 1 ” said Trevelyan. “ Could wo 
but penetrate into the mysteries of tlio mad-liousc, 
we sbould behold scenes that would make our hair 
stand on end — our blood run cold in onr veins — 
our very souls sick ! Y'os, madam — too often, in- 
deed, is the lunatic asylum rendered the engine of 
tlio most hideous cruelty: too often docs it become 
a prison for the sane / ” 

“ You will drive mo mad, my lord 1” cried Mrs. 
Seflon, dreadfully excited : “I shall myself become 
an inmate — and deservedly so— of one of those awful 
places 1 ” 

“Pardon me, de.ar madam — pardon me,” said 
Trevelyan, deeply nflliclcd at having sufTered his 
excited feelings to hurry him into those p.assionatc 
exclamations wliich liad so terrified her. " I was 
wrong thus to dwell on the subject.” 

“No — no: it is better tliat I should learn tlio 
worst,” she cried, with n strong spasmodic shud- 
dering, whilo horror — inelT.ablo horror — convulsed 
her roiintonance. *’ But how shall wo rescue him 
from that living tomb?” 

“Ab.andon not yourself to despair,” replied Tre- 
velyan. “ In tho first instance 1 must discover the 
place where our friend Is confined : and then, trust 
to me to efTect his deliverance 1” 

“Excellent maul — geiieroiis-licarted nohlol" 
cried Mrs. .Scftoii, in a tone indicative of tlio most 
fervent gralitude. "But will not the law aid us in 
all this? ’ 

“ I have alre.ady eijilaine J to you, my dear madam, 
that every thing has doubtless been done by .lames 
Ileatlicote under colour of the most monstrous law 
that di'grares onr statute-book,” rc.sponded Lord 
kVlllatn. “ Were I to apply to a magistrate, 1 could 
oht:iin no redress: he would ho nnahlc to assist 
me. Tho Commissioners in Lunacy would view 
the matter in the ordinary light, and tell mo that 
wlien the lime for the iisii.al periodical visit to tlio 
various asylums arrived, duo inquiries should be 
instituted. No — the lawyer must he assailed by 
other weapons : riiiinhig must bo met by cunning; 
— and imicli ns 1 abhor duplicity, 1 will not fail to 
use it, if necessary, in this ra'i-. Believe me when 
I assure yon liiat no time shall be lost, and that I 
wilt without delay adopt ineasuris to discover tho 
phxce wliere our friend is Imprisoned.” 

" God send you success!” murmured Jlrs. .Soften, 
hiintly: then, in a higlier tone and with renewed 
excitement, she said, “ But how can I calm my feel- 
ings — how can I tranqqillise myself oven for a 
moment, whilo this stale of suspenso shall last? 

And when 1 lliink of what /a's feelings must be 

Oh ! it is enough to diivo liim mad in reality whcii/ 
lie is, and me likewise mad hero !” 

" But yon tmiit endeavour to exercise some degree 
of command over your emotions,” said Trevelyan. 
“Consider — reflect — I may require your aid in this 
work of deliverance; and ” 

"Oh! now indeed you hold out an inducemont 
c.alculntcd to calm mo — to give mo courage 1” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sefton. "Yes — I tn7l be tranquil: I 
U'l/l oxerrise a grc.alor control over my feelings. I 
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will throw aside the weakness of a woman, and bc- 
como strong in the hope of Sir Gilbert’s rescue, and 
in the endoarour to accomplisli it.” 

“ This frame of mind hecomes you, my dear 
madam,” said Trevelyan. “ And now permit mo to 
take my departure — for there is no time to bo lost.” 

“Farewell for tho present,” responded Mrs. 
Sefton, offering him her hand “ and accept my 
most unfeigned gratitude for your noble conduct to- 
wards mo and your generous intentions in behalf of 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote.” 

“ You shall thank mo when I have succeeded in 
my endeavour to restore him to you,” said Trevelyan 
pressing the lady's hand with tho cordiality of that 
friendship which, short as their acquaintance had 
been, circumstances had established and even ce- 
mented between them. 

Ho then hastened away from her dwelling, and 
drove to his own house in Park Square. 


CHAPTER CLXX. 

AGNES AND MIIS. MORTIMER. 

In the moautimo Mrs. Mortimer had not been 
idle. 

Possessed of tho letter which had been entrusted 
to her, she repaired in a hired vehicle to tho imme- 
diate vicinity of tho cottage, and alighted in tho lane 
which was bounded on one side by the thick and 
verdant hedge that enolosod tho garden. 

The old woman had not precisely made up her 
mind how to proceed in the business which she had 
taken in hand ; she knew that the task was a diill. 
cult one, — and she trusted rather to tho chapter of 
accidents than to any settled or preconceived pro- 
ject. 

For she naturally reasoned within herself that 
Mr. Vernon had doubtless warned his daughter not 
to hold any further communication with strangers: 
she had seen enough, on tho evening of her visit to 
the cottage, to enable her to judge that her presence 
there was regarded suspiciously by that gentleman, 
and that her tale was not believed by him ; — and 
she therefore calculated that Agnes had been duly 
and impressively counselled not to receive her 
again. Indeed, it was likewise probable that the 
young lady might have boon taught to look upon 
lier as a person having some evil object in view, 
and that tho servants had been charged to maintain 
i strict watch upon her movements should she make 
her appearance in that neighbourhood again. 

All these reflections were duly weighed by Mr.s. 
Mortimer; and, under tho* circumstances which 
they suggested, she found it to be totally impossible 
to devise beforehand any particular method of carry, 
ing out her aims. 

She, however, more than hoped that, as tho morn- 
ing was remarkably fine, with a warm summer sun 
rendering tho face of Nature bright and joyous. 
Agues would bo certain to walk in her garden, if 
not farther abroad. Nor was she mistaken in the 
former portion of her expectation : for scarcely had 
she reached the verdant boundary of tho onclosuro, 
when she beheld, through tho high hedge, tho light 
drapery of tho young lady, who, clad in a morning- 
dress, was advancing slowly along a gravel-walk, 
with a book in her hand. 

How beautiful did she appear, even to tho gaze of 
tho old harridan who now surveyed her from behind 
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the hedge 1 There was an ajsthetic grace in her 
movements — an enchanting sweetness expressed in 
her countenance — a gentle refinement in her bear- 
ing — and a halo of innocence around her, which 
rendered her a being with whom it was impossible 
to associate ideas of sensuality, but whom the heart 
might worship with tho purest, holiest poetic sen- 
timent, as if hcr’s were an ethereal nature. 

Her eyes were bent upon the volume which she 
hold in her delicate, white hands; and her little 
feet moved slowly along the gravel-walk — for she 
was absorbed in tho perusal of tho book. She had 
not fastened tho white ribbons of tho straw-bonnet 
that she had evidently put on with a hasty nogli- 
gcnco ; and those ribbons were thrown back over 
her shoulders, thus allowing a shower of raven 
curls to descend on each side of tho fair face down 
to the bosom of her dress. 

Around that charming creature streamed the 
flood of sun-light, making her tresses, dark though 
they were, glitter like liyperions, and imparting a 
dazzling whiteness to her drapery, which appeared 
in strong relief amidst tho luxuriant green of the 
trees and shrubs. 

Mrs. Mortimer was rejoiced when she beheld tho 
young lady in the garden— still more rejoiced wheu 
she observed that Agnes was approaching that part 
of the hedgo behind which tho harridan was con- 
cealed. 

.Several minutes however elapsed before tho beau- 
teous creature was sufficiently nigh for Mrs. Mor- 
timer to address her; bccauso she not only advanced 
slowly, but stopped two or three times when sho 
mot with a passage of more than ordinary interest 
in tho work she was reading. It was tho novel of 
“Ivanhoo” that thus rivotted her attention; and 
she was in tho midst of tho exciting scene of the 
combat between Brian de Bois-Gilbert and ‘Wilfred 
of Ivanhoo. 

Suddenly she was startled by hearing her name 
raentioned ; — and sho glanced around almost in 
affright — but no one met her view. 

“Miss 'Vernon — dear Miss Vernon,” repeated the 
voice : “ approach nearer to tho hedge — ’tis a 
friend who thus addresses you.” 

Tho maiden instantlyrccogniscd tho peculiar tones 
of tho old woman who had called upon her nearly 
a week previously; and, without giving any re- 
sponse, she stood undecided how to act. 

“Pray do not refuse to_hear me — pray do not go 
away, Miss Vernon,” resumed Mrs. Mortimer, 
whose form the young lady could now distinguish 
through tho hedge. “I have something of import- 
ance to communicate — and not for worlds would I 
injure a hair of your head.” 

“But I promised my father not to hold discourse 
with any one who came not with a letter from him,” 
said Agnes, at length breaking silence: “and more- 
over,” sho added, with some degree of hesitation, 
“I am afraid that you do not mean any good 
towards me.” 

"Alas I Miss Vernon, can you entertain such 
cruel suspicions regarding me?” cried Mrs. Morti-- 
mer, .as if deeply afflicted at tho mistrust implied 
in the maiden’s words. “ Of what benefit would it 
bo for mo to injure you? or, indeed, how could I 
possibly injure you?” 

“ I know not — and yet ” 

“Ah ! you hesitate, my'dcar young lady — and you 
will accord mo a hoe ring,” exclaimed the old woman, 
eagerly. “ In fact, I appeal to your sense of justice 
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not to rofuBO mo tins opportunity of Tindicating my- 
bcK against tlio suspicions rvliicli, I am rvcH aivaro, 
your father entertains rose ruing me. Hut, tell me — 
vrhat book is tli.at rvliich you hold in your hand ?” 
demanded Mrs. ?\Iortimcr, half-suspecting that it 
might bo a novel, and in tliat case hoping to find a 
pretext for giving the conversation a turn towards 
tlio topic of love. 

“It is ‘Ivanhoe,’ madam,” said Agnes. “But 
really I must not remain here any longer: I should 
be sorry to suspect you — and yet my father ” 

“Dearest lady, not oven your parent’s prejudices 
ohould render you capable of an act of injustice,” 
interrupted Mis. Mortimer, with an einphasis that 
made Agnes pause as she was on tho point of re- 
treating. “ You arc engaged in the perusal of one 
of the finest tales in tho Engiisii language,” she con- 
tinued, abruptly diverting the conversation into 
another channel : “ and doubtless you have sighed 
over tho hopeless affection winch the beautiful 
iTowess chcrislicd for him whose heart was given to 
the Lady Rowena 

“ 1 have wept for tho interesting and charming 
Rebecca,'' said Agnes, in tlio natural ingenuousness 
of her character; “ although 1 am well aware that 
sho is only the heroine of a romance, and I cannot 
precisely understand wherefore she should have been 
BO much attached to Wilfrid.” 

“Tho description is so life-like — is it not?” asked 
Iilrs. Mortimer. 

“I know not — and yet it appears to me ns if it 
were all true — as if I could easily pcr.stiado my.self 
tlmt such incidents really occurred, and .such tenti- 
ments could positivily c.\ist,” rcsponde.l Agnes. 
“ But I must leave you ” 

“ One word. Miss,” interrupted tho old woman. 
“You say tiiat you could easily porsua-le yourself 
that such senlinients as those e.xpeiicnced by Re- 
becca for Wilfrid, and by Wilfrid and Rowena mu- 
tually, could actually exist. Believe mo, then, when 
I assuro you llial although tlie incidents of that 
tale are a fiction, the sentiments are the very re- 
verse — and that what the autlior denominates /ore 
is a passion felt and cclinowicdged lliroiigliout the 
universe.” 

" Yes— tho love of a father towards his children, 
and of children towards their parents,” .said Agnes. 
“ Oil ! I am well aware that such a blessed feeling 
animates the mortal breast.” 

“And there is anotlier phase of that sentiment,” 
resumed the old woman, immediately; "or rath-r, 
the love v. Iiich you described, is a Jedtny — whereas 
the love which Rebecca experienced for Ivanhoe, is 
a pnaion.” 

“ I cannot comprehend you, madam,” observed 
Agnes, who gradually grew more and more inter- 
ested in this conversation, because .Scott’s novel liad 
made a deep impression on her mind, and had raised 
up a sentiment of curiosity which, through thovery 
ingenuousness of her disposition, sought for an 
elucidation of those descriptions that were en- 
tirely unintelligible or only dimly significant to 
her. 

“ .Suppose that Rebecca had addressed a letter to 
Irnnhoe, explaining tho sentiments which she enter- 
tained towards him,” said tho wily old woman : 
“ would not Wilfrid have been unkiud — ungenerous 
— oven harsh and brutal, not to liavo perused that 
narrative of her feelings?” 

“ But his character lenj generous,” exclaimed 


Agnes, empliatically ; “and ho would not have re- 
fused to read such a letter.” 

“ Precisely so,” continued Mrs. Mortimer. “And 
now, my sweet young lady, let us suppose that it 
was Wilfrid who experienced an attachment for 
Rebecca, and that Rebecca suspected it not; — and 
suppose, likewise, that Wilfrid penned a letter, in 
respectful and proper language to tho .Tewess, de- 
scribing tho sentiments that animated him — what 
courso should tho beautiful Israelite have pur- 
sued ?” 

“ Sho would have proved as generous on her side 
ns wo have already agreed that Wilfrid of Ivanhoo 
would have been generous on his part,” answered 
.\gnes, without an instant’s hesitation, 

" Such is your opinion, sweet maiden?” cried 
.'Irs. Mortimer, interrogatively. 

“ I have no reason to think otherwise,” was tho 
;inmedi.ate response. 

“ Then, Miss Vernon,” said tho old woman, in a 
tone of mingled triumph and solemnity, “ I im- 
plore you to peruse the letter of which I am tho 
bearer, and wliich is intended for you— and for yon 
alone !” 

Thus speaking, Mrs. Mortimer thrust Trevelyan’s 
missive through tho hedge; and Agnes received it 
mechanically, though startled and bewildered by so 
sudden and unexpected a proceeding. 

“ Re.ad it, Miss Vernon — read it,” cried the old 
woman: “ there is nothing in its contents to offend 
you — but perhaps much to pleRSc and delight.” 

Tims adjured, the young maiden— innocent, art- 
less, and unsophisticated ns she was — hesitated no 
longer, but, opening the letter, commenced its 
perusal. 

The first paragraph, ns tho reader will remem- 
ber, rail thus 

•' r.ir.!oii a str,-.ngcr I'lio ikarcsto aJJrc.'s yen, beautiful 
Mi' I Vernon, In a .strain tliat miglit give yoa DlTcnco, were bo 
not ?inc.;rc in ti!- language and Iionoiirablo in bit Intentlcno: 
—pardon ir.r, I iinidoro you— and refii.vj not to rc.id tbc -0 few 
biici to tlie end! He v.lio tliin writci la the Individual that 
you b.ue oleervrd occ.i-ionnlly In tlic vicinity of yourdivell- 
iMg; and you Mill perceive by tlie signiittire to tills letter 
tlmt be tv not a man ulthout oslen-lblc piarantec.'i for bis 
.'"Cl.il po-.UIon. That bis cbaructcr is imlrapcaclmblo ho c.in 
proudly declare ; and tlmt bo v 111 not nddre-! to yon, JIlss 
VeRiiin,o .-Ingle word u bleb be »lll fe.ar to rei'C.it in your 
f.i:ber’s j-rcicncc. ho -olcmnly declarc-i.” 

At first the maiden’s countenance wore an ex- 
pression of profound astoiiisbment when she found 
liersclf addressed I'V n person who avowed himself 
to ho “ a stranger,” niid wlio proceeded to speak of 
sincerity of language and honourahle intentions. 
What intentions, tlieii, had he? This was tho 
I thought llint flashed to her mind. In tho next 
moment .slio discovered that the letter came from 
tho gcntlcraan whom sho liad ohserved, on more 
occasions than one, in the neighbourhood of the 
cottage; and now It struck her, ns if with a r.ay of 
light darting into her soul, that he must have had 
Komo ohject, beyond that of a mere lounge, ^ 
in so frequently loitering about the precincts 
of the garden. .Something — a something that was 
ncvcrlholess incomprehensible — told her that she 
ought to read no more; hut at that instant the 
concluding words of the paragraph above quoted met 
her eyes — and sho murmured to herself, “ There 
can bo no harm in ponising tho words that ho would 
speak to me in my fathor’B prcsonco.” 
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Sho accordingly read on, until she came to tlio 
termination of tho next paragraph : — 

“Let mo, however, speak of myself in the first person 
again : let me assure you that your beauty has captivated my 
heart— and that. If anything were wanting to renderme your 
slave, the description which tho bearer of this letter has given 
me of your amiablo qualities, would be more than sufficient. 
I am rich — and therefore 1 have no selfi-sh motive in address- 
ing ' yon, oven if yon he rich also : but I would rather 
that it were otherwise with you, so that my present proceed- 
ing may appear to you the more disinterested. Had I any 
means of obtaining an introduction to you, beautiful Miss 
Vernon, I should not have adopted a measure that gives me 
pain because I tremble lest it should wound or offend you. 
But mine is an honest — a sincere — and a des'oted attaclimcnt ; 
and I shall be happy Indeed if yon svill permit me to open a 
correspondence svitli your father on the subject. Were ho to 
lionour mo srith a visit, I should be proud to receive him. 
But if, in tho meantime, you seek to know more of me— if I 
might venture to solicit you to accord mo an Ii»tervicw of 
only a few minutes, you cannot divine how fervcnily I should 
thank yon— how delighted I should feel 1 Let this interview 
take place in the presence of Mrs. Sfortimer, if you will : I 
have notliing to communiosj to you that I should hesitate 
to say before your father ^ your friends. Oh ! how can I 
convince you of my >ccrlty ?— how can I testify my devo- 
tion P— how can I p jve the eileni of my love P“ 

‘While she perused this portion of the’ letter, the 
following thoughts and ideas ran rapidly through 
her mind : — 

" My beauty has captivated his heart Oh! then 

he believes rao to bo beautiful ! M'd. Mortimer has 
spoken well of me to him : in this case, she cannot 
be a bad woman, and sho cannot mean mo any harm. 
Assuredly my dear papa was wrong to suspect her. 
Ho has no selfish motive in addressing me — even if 
I bo rich : then, whatever his intentions be, they 
must bo honourable, ns ho says — because all wicked- 
ness is undertaken for the sake of gold, lie is 
afraid of offending mo. Oh ! how can 1 bo offended 
with one who addresses mo in such a respectful 
manner, and who seems to fear that the simple fact 
of thus writing to me wiii excite my anger? 'A 
sincere and a devoted attachment /’ Ah 1 such was 
tho attachment that Rebecca entertained for Wil- 
frid, and that Wiifrid experienced for Rowena; — 
and now I perceive something different between 
their attaclmient and that which tho Templar har- 
boured towards tho beautiful Jewess. He wishes to 
see my father — he wishes to obtain an interview with 
me!” — And tho maiden’s heart began to palpitjfte, 
she know not why: but at this moment it struck 
her that tho writer of tho letter was of agreeable 
person, and that ho must bo what the author of 
“Ivanhoe” would have denominated handsome. 
With a gradually increasing fluttering in her bosom, 
the artless maiden read on — until sho suddenly 
found the paragraph close with the mystic name of 
love! 

Then a gentle flush appeared upon her damask 
cheek ; and a veil rapidly fell from her eyes. Sho 
now comprehended how it was possible for Rebecca 
to bo attached to Wilfrid of Ivanhoe : — Agnes had 
already learnt by heart tho alphabet of love I At 
the same time, her soul retained all its chasto pu- 
rity, though it lost a trifle of its girlish artlossness : 
—love began to bo comprehensible to her ns a re- 
fined and poetic sentiment — and not as a less divine 
passion or earthly sensuousness. A dreamy and 
unknown joy was stealing into her bosom — as if 
she had just been blessed with a glimpse of tho 
realms of ethereal bliss; — and, under tho influence 


of these feelings, sho read the letter on to itn 
close ; — 

“ I beseech you fe reflect. Miss Vernon, that ray happiness 
depends upon your reply. Am I guilty of an indiscretion in 
loving you? LOve is a passion beyond mortal control! 
He who knows no other deity, deserves not blame for wor- 
shipping tho sun, beeauso it is glorious and briglit ; and my 
heart, which knows TO otiier idol, adores you, because you 
are beautiful and good. Treat not my conduct, then, with 
anger: let not your pride be offended by tho proceeding 
which I have adopted in order to make my sentiments 
known to you j— and scorn not tlie honest— the pure— tho 
ardent affection which an liononrable man dares to proffer 
you. I do no^ merit punishment because I love you j— and 
your silenco would prove a punishment severe and unde- 
served indeed ! Again, I conjure you to remember that the 
happiness of a fellow-creature depends upon you : your deci- 
sion will either inspire me with the most joyous hope, or 
plunge me into the deepest despair. At tho same time, 
beauteous Agnes,— (the words— those delightful words, 
‘ beauteous Agnes,’ are WTitten now, and I cannot— will not 
erase them)— at the same time, I say. If your affections bo 
already engaged — if a mortal more blest than myself have 
received the promise of your hand, accept the assurance, 
sweet maiden, that never more shall you be molested by mo 
— never again will 1 intrude myself upon your attention. 
For with my love is united the most profound respect; and 
not for worlds would I do aught to excite an angry feeling 
in your soul. 

“ Your ardent admirer and devoted friend, 

“ WILLIAM TBEVELYAN.” 

While she perused this last paragraph in the 
letter, Agnes more than once felt an involuntary 
sigh stealing from her bosom— as if it wore called 
up by a strain of music familiar to her childhood, 
and reviving many pleasing reflections. 

Tho last portion of the letter became clearly 
intclligiblo to her, in consequonco of tho sugges- 
tive incidents which sho had been reading in 
Scott’s novel. For would not Rebecca have re- 
ceived Wilfrid’s hand, had his love not been already 
plighted to Rowena? It was evident, then, that 
William Trevelyan sought her — yes, her — Agnes 
Vernon — as his wife; and that he feared lost she 
should bo engaged to wed another! Oh! now she 
comprehended tho full intent — tho full meaning 
of that letter which h.o had addressed to her: she 
perceived that ho Icfod her — that ho had loitered 
about tho cottage in order to behold her — that 
he wrote to her, because ho feared to offend by 
accosting her — and that ho dreaded no refusal on 
the part of her father, provided that she was not 
ah-e.udy pledged to become tho wife of another 
suitor 1 

“ You have read tho letter, my child ?” asked 
tho old woman, who, even through tho verdant 
foliage of the hedge, had watched every change in 
the expression of the maiden’s countenance, and 
had thereby obtained a complete insight into what 
W'as passing in her mind. 

“Yes, madam,” murmured AgnoS, in a tone that 
was scarcely audible — fer she now felt embarrassed, 
bashful, and timid, sho knew hot wherefore. 

“ And you are not offended with Lord William 
Trevelyan ” 

“Lord William Trevelyan 1” exclaimed the bean- 
toons girl, now seized with surprise : “ is ho indeed 
a nobleman ? Oh ! I am sorry for that !” she 
added, giving vent la her artlossness to an expres- 
sion which confirmed tho old woman’s already exist- 
ing suspicion that her employer was by no means 
indifferent to the Recluse of tho Cottage. 

“You are sorry that he is a nobleman, my swest 
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cliilJ c" said Mis. Moi limcr. '• An.' yon afraid liial 
iio is loo proud to make a iuimldc maiden Iiis 
rt'ife?” 

Agnes biusiicd drepiy, and remained siient. 

“ Fear notiiing on tlial iiead,” continued tlic old 
woman. “ lie is no deceiver : liis intentions are 
honourable. And now tell me frankly and candidly 
— lias liis letter dispiea'^ed you ; 

I sliould be deceiling you were I to answer in 
tlio affirinalive.” responded Agnes; “ and yot I feel 
—at least, it seems as if I feel that I onpbt to bo 
displeased, .alilioiigb I c.aiinot in truth decl.aro that 
I am. lint I M ill send tliis letter to niy^de.ar father, 
wlio is in Pans ” 

'• All ! Mr. Vernon is in France,” interrupted Mrs. 
Mortimer, deligliled to find tlie way tliiis cleared 
for tlie furtlieranco of tlic projects wliicli .slio had in 
liaiid; for slie was resolved to make lierself par- 
ticul.arlv v.ieful to Loid Villiain in ids suit witli 
tile beautiful Agnes, so tliat her claims upon liim 
miclit be all tlie more con'.ider.able. “However, 
my dear cliili die continued, •' you would do well 
not to trouble your father at present, since lie is 
doubtless engaged in particular business on the 
Continent " 

“Oil! my fatlier will bo deligliled to find that I 
communicate to liini ovorytliing tliat occurs,” in- 
terrupted Agnes; " and since Ijord V iiliam Provei- 
yan so cspeinally alludes to my dear parent in bis 
letter ” 

" .Miss Vernon— Miss Vernon,” exclaimed the old 
woman, impatiently, “tliis is a matter of so mucii 
delicacy, tliat I must implore you to be guided by 

me " , 

“ Would von counsel me no*, to forward tins 
letter to in y' father asked tlie maiden, in atone 
so low and tremulous tliat it afTerdrd no aid to tlie 
reading of tlie tliouglits tliat dictated tlie question. 

“fsiicli is tlie advice tliat 1 slionld assuredly give 
you,' my dear cliild-al least for ibn present,” w.a5 
tlie response. 

*' And do von tliink,” eontiiincd Agnes, m a tone 
still tower aiid stilt more tremnious tiiiiii before,— 
«' do von liiink lliat I.ord William Trevelyan would 
proffi r nio llio same counsel S” 

“ 1 have no doubt of it, sweet maiden," baslily 
replied .Mrs. Mortimer. *• For /n'J sake— for oei.e 
sake it were best that luuie save myself should 
become acquainted iiitb the recret of your 
love ” 

“Ob! madam.” exclaimed Aen.s. in a 
tonebing rc-nonstraiicc and pathetic reproach, “if 
Ibis Invo of which yon speak bo a feeling that 
must alienate mo from the sympalbies of my 
father, and compel me to elicrisli a secret that I 
dare not imparl to biin. 1 can have no hope that 
bappinecs will bo the resiitt! Farewell, madam ; 
restore the letter to bun who boiiourcd me by 
addressing me in those terms tliat for an instant 
darr.lcd and bewildrrid iiir — and tell bim that it 
were better for bini to Ibink no more of Agnes 
Vernon !’’ 

ilaviiig Ibiis spoken, the maiden tossed the 
letter hastily, lint not insnltinply, over the hedge, 
nnd hurried away tuwaids the cottage. 

Mrs. ^fortimer was for a few minntos slupified 
hv tliis decisive and most unexpected proceeding, 
siio had imagined that Agnes had become a coin- 
plcto dupe to the specious arguments she had iiscd 
to cnsn.aro her; and she was astounded to find 
that 'air I'-catnrc, so iniiocoiit and aptlrs auserl- 


ing tin energy of volition which was Inspired by 
the purest sentiments of rectitude, and whicii 
dominated over tlie nascent feelings of affection 
evidently engendered in her bosom by tlie suit of 
Lord William Trevelyan. 

Tim old woman knew not how to act. She per- 
ceived that it was useless to endeavour to ob- 
t.'iiii .another interview willi Agnes— at least on 
tbo present occasion; and she was unwilling 
to return to lier employer witli tbo acknow- 
ledgment tliat licr policy liad ratlicr marred tlian 
forw.arded liis interests. Slio tbereforo now began 
to reflect wlicllior it were not better to abandon tlio 
biisiiiess nltogcllicr, and return to Paris, wlicro 
Iier daughter's .affairs miglit afford scopo for licr 
intriguing qnalificalioiis and likewise augment 
her pecuniary resources. She was already possessed 
of between five and six lliousand pounds tlio 
amount wrung from tlio Imnds of her miserablo 
husband; and slio canio to tlio conclusion tliat it 
was scarcely worlii licr wliilo to waste any more 
lime in a matter wliirli, even were slio successful, 
would only bring licr a recompenso of a few 
linndreds. 

Having made tlicso liasty reflections, Mrs. ^^o^li- 
mor ibriist Trevelyan's letter into licr reticule, for 
site never destroyed documents tliat related to pri- 
vate affairs ; ami, returning to tlio liackncy-coacli, 
desired to be driven to tlio Boroiigli. 

Sho niiglited in Blackman Street, and, having 
dismissed tlie veiiirlc, repaired to tlio coffec-liouso 
where slio liad taken up lier abode. 

As slio was passing by tlie bar-parlonr, in order 
to reacli tlio staircase leading to licv* own cliambcr, 
tiie mislress of liio establislimcnt came fortli and 
beckoned iicr into tlio room : tlien, closing tlic door, 
tlic wow.an s,siil, in a tone savouring somewliat of 
cool Insolence, “ I tell yon wlial it Is, Mrs. Morti- 
mer — tlie sooner you accominodato yourself witli 
oilier lodgings, tlie belter : 'cos, tiiougli I ain't over 
partickler anil makes no iinpcrent inquiries about 
them ns paytroni.'cs my house — yet, for all that, I 
raii't abide sucli wisitars as como on your account 
just now. Leastways. I'd rayllier be vlthoiit 'em.” 

“My gooii woman 1” exclaimed Mrs. Mortimer, 
surveying tlio landlady witli nil astonislimcnt t!io 
Iiiosi 'ron! and nnfuigned, " you must ho labouring 
under some mistalte. I liopo tliat I'm a respoctablo 
j person ; and I am sure tiiat 1 sliail bring no dis- 
I credit on your house. As for any visitors wlio liavc 
■ called on iiiy account, 1 expect none — and therefore 
lliere is an error in tlic matter.” 

'• No such a tiling !” cried tlio landlady, her 
clioler rising. “ Tliere was two men wliicli come 
just now ; and, wlial's more, tliey was oiriccis witli 
a searcii- warrant — and I conldii t pernent lliem 
from doing tlieir dooty.” 

“Ofllecrs! — a scavcli-warrant !" ejaculated Mrs 
Mortimer, now becoming frigliteiicd— allliougli sin) 
could not conceive wliat feature of lier recent con- 
duct could liavc excited any suspicion on tlio part 
of ibu myrmidons of justice:- but suddenly a fear 
of an appalling iiaturo seized upon her — for Iv/r 
inonev was all concealed in licr cliamber up-stairs. 

"Oii! it’s wery well on your part, ma'am, to put 
a good face on tlie bisncss,'’Eaid tlio landlady: “but 
it's nevertheless trim for all tliat. A great tall 

IiulUing feller and a secdy-Iooking old man ” 

“All old man I” repc.atod Mrs. Mortimer, now 
becoming sick at heart. 

“ Yes- an old man," proceeded tlio cofToc-bense- 




keeper’s wifcj “and Iio said ho was a officer Mortimor’s jaw foil — lior countonanco was ghastly 
with a search-warrant, and that t’other was his pale — she seoniod to bo dying, 
assistant—” On water being sprinkled on her face, she camo 

“ 'Tis a trick — a rile trick I I see it all — undei- to herself; and the landlady said, “What Is the 
stand it now!” cried the wretched Mrs. Mortimer, matter with you? I can’t understand the meaning 
staggering towards a chair and gasping for breath: of all this.” 

— but in a few niomonls she seemed to bo endowed “I have been robbcd—foully robbed,” returned 
with a sudden energy, and, bursting from the room, Mrs. Mortimer, in a hoarse and hollow tone; but 
she rushed up-stairs to her own chamber — the land- she did not reflect that, no matter how her husband 
lady, who was a stout and therefore less active vvo- had obtained liis money, she had played tho part of 
man, following as quickly as sho could. a foul robber or extortioner towards him, 

^frs, Mortimer entered her room, and dariod to- •“ Robbed !“-what do you mean ?” cried the land- 
wards her trunk. Tlic lid resisted not her attempt lady. “Wasn’t them real officers as come just 
to raise it — for tho lock had - been forced, Sho now ?” 

plunged her hand amidst tho clothes that the box “No — a thousand times no,” ejaculated tho old 

contained, and felt for underneath : — but woman, growing infuriate as her energies revived, 

the object of her anxious — her desperate search, was “It was abase plot — a vile design but I will bo 
not there and, with a groan as it wore of mortal avenged — terribly avenged! Ho must have found 
agony, sho sank upon tlic floor, some one to advise him — some one to assist him in all 

The landlady, who entered the room at this mo- this! They watched me— they marked when I went 
ment, and who was not naturally a bad-Iicartcd out — and, under pretence of being officers, they suc- 
botng, hastened to raise tho miserable woman. She ccedod in searching my box — and, what is worse," 
placed her on a chair, and tore off, rather than she added, with a demoniac contortion of the coun- 
^uioily removed, her bonnet and shawl: but Airs* tenance,-—** they succeeded in robbing me !” 
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“Was it tlio old man vlio did tliis?" asked the 
landlady. 

“ Yes; that ancient Tillaiii, svith the pale face,” 
was the reply. " But tell me — w.as not his counte- 
nance pale and wrinkled? — and did ho not seem 
nervously excited while spe.akinp to you?” 

“ .Tiist EO,” aiiEwercd the landlady. 

“Ah 1 I thought that I was not mistaken !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Mortimer, in a tone that indicated a 
concentration of the most ferociouE rage and diabo- 
lical hate in her pavago breast. “ But le.avc mo now 
— I must bo alone for a short time — I must ponder 
upon all this, and determine how to act. I am not 
altogether without friends — nor yet without re- 
sources.” 

“ AVell, ma’am,” s.aid the landlady, “ I hope you 
won’t think no more of what I told you just now — 
I mean, about leaving the place. Since those fellers 
wasn't oiTicers, .and you ain't a suspicious person, 
I’m sure I don’t want to got rid of you.” 

“ I shall not leave you quite yet, my good woman,” 
responded Mrs. Mortimer; “and I am not angry on 
.account of what you said just now. But pray let 
I me bo alono for the present.” 

I Tlie landlaily withdrew In obedience to this rc- 
, quest; and Mrs. hfortlmer rate down upon tlio bed 
] to ruminate oil tho misfortune that had produced so 
, sudden and deplorable a change In her position. 

I Scarcely, howovor", had shu brought her mind to 
, reflect with come degree of calmness on tho sitiia- 
I tioii of her alfairs, when she heard heavy and liasty 
i footsteps ascending the staircase, 
j Dreading lest some new calamity wero about to 
I overtake her, she started to her feet in trepidation 
j and nervous excitement; nor was slio reassured 
' when tho door was unceremoniously opened, and a 
I man of most rcpulsivo appearance bounced into the 
] chamber. 


I 

I CIIABTEU CLXXr, 

I JACK nn.Y, Tiir. doctoh. 

I Trin individual who thus intruded liimself upon 
the proscnco of tho afTriphted woman, was about 
forty years of ape — of middle height — somewhai 
stout — and of powerful form. Ho was not corpu- 
lent; but his build denoted immense strength, — his 
shoulders being broad and massive, and his limbs of 
large proportions. His neck was short and thick, like 
that of a bull ; and his huge hands, when clenched, 
■ appeared ns if they could fell an cx or batter down 
{ a wall. 

j His countenance was perfectly hideous. It was 
of dark complexion ; and on the right cheek was a 
I large scar of livid red, as if the flesh had been seared 
i with a hot iron and left to heal without any rurgic.al 
, assistance. The low but broad forehead was ovor- 
.■•hadowed with coarse, black, matted hair, which 
the man wore long, and which ho evidently much 
neglected— so that it had a dirty appearance, in 
spite of its jetty hue. His eyes were small and 
dark; and the whites — for we know not what other 
I name to give them — wero of a yellow hue, — so that 
I an ominous fire seemed to animato those eyes, ns if 
they reflecteii all the bad passions of a polluted 
I soul. Tho nose, w hich was large, thick, and coarse, 

I projected all on one side, and had enormous nostrils, 
j Add to all theso elements of ugliness a hare-lip, 
j with an opening so largo that it displayed two of tho 


man’s large white tooth up to tho very gum, and the 
reader may form a tolerably accurate idea of tho re- . 
pulsivo aspect of this individual. ' 

IIo w.as dressed in a greasy vclvotcen. shooting- 
jackot, a rusty black waistcoat, corduroy trowsers, 
and heavy high-lows; a blue cotton handkerchief 
was negligently tied round his neck ; — and his shirt, 
which was none of tho cleanest, was open in front, 
the buttons being dcfljient — so that a portion of his 
hir.siito chest was visible. On his head ho wore an 
old fur cap of a tawny colour, but sadly stained 
with grease, ns if it wore tossed in any dirty nook or 
corner when not in use. 

As the man had no whiskers, and his complexion 
was so dark, it might luave been supposed that ho 
had some African blood in his veins. .Such was not, 
however, tho case ; — ho was born in England and of 
English parents — aye, and had received an English 
education likewise. But nature had given him a 
hideous aspect; and circumstances had imbued his 
soul with tho ferocity of a hyena and tho snbtlcty of 
a serpent. 

It is not often that tho savage disposition is cha- 
racterised by a profound and latent cunning — be- 
cause tho violence of furious p.isBions usually 
absorbs all reflection in Its Dudden Impulses and 
outbursts. But this man was ferocious by nature, 
and subtle in consequenco of possessing a powerful 
intellect and having received a good education. 
Not that lutelligenco and mental cultivation en- 
gender craft and cunning: no — but they teach tho 
necessity of consideration and forethought; — and 
tho result, in respect to the individual whom wo 
are describing, was that ho know the world so well 
as to bo fully awaio that intrigue and rqachination 
frequently succeeded where brute force could ac- 
eomplirh nothing. 

Tims, wln n there was no need to have recourso 
to .v.-lilice, this man appeared ns a very demon lot 
loose upon iociety: hut when cunning could gain 
an end, he was enabled to control his savage pro- 
l>ensities and exercise a complete domination over 
Ins ferocious instincts. 

Such was the person who burst upon the view of 
the terrified Mrs. Mortimer in the abrupt manner 
already doscribed. 

.She had risen from her seat on tho bed, and now 
stood ga.-.Ing on him in speechless apprehension and 
amaxement: but he, not heeding tho alarm which 
his presence inspired, closed tho door carefully 
behind him, and then, throwing his greasy cap on a ! 
chair, approached tho old woman, saying, “ So I | 
understand you have been robbed, ma’am? AVell — 
don’t give way to despair : I think I can help you 
to the recovery of your money.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mrs. Mortimer, considerably 
relieved by the hope thus abruptly held out, and 
at tho same moment animated by tho conviction 
that tho tnan could not mean her any harm — as sho 
had never seen him before in her life; and, more- 
over, tho house was neither deserted nor lonely, 
and it was now the broad noon-day, — under which 
circumstances crimes of violence wero seldo'n 
perpotrated. 

“ Yes — I think I can help you,” repeated tho 
man. “ But there is plenty of time before us — and 
we must have a chat over tho matter in tho first 
instance.” 

Thus speaking, ho seated himself in a free and 
easy fashion ; and Mrs. Mortimer likewise took a 
chair — for sho had now become deeply interested in 



tLo present visit, despite tlio 
the visitor. ' 

“ "U'ho are you ?” she asiced : and in what man- 
ner do you think yon can aid me ?” 

“ One question at a time, my dear madam,” re- 
turned tho fellow, with cool familiarity. “First, 
then, as to who I am. My name is Rily — Mr. Rily 
amongst mere acquaintances — John Rily in a 
police-sheet — and Jack Rily amongst intimate 
friends. But those Who know me best call me t/ic 
Doctor, because, you see, I was brought up to tho 
I medical profession. That was against my tastes, 
I and only in obedience to tho wishes of my parents; 
i and so, as soon as they hopped the twig — wliich was 
! when I was about two-and-twenty — I gave up 

I mending broken logs, and took to breaking into 
houses. Instead of feeling pulses, I fingered purses 
— and found the now profession more profitable. 

I Sucb a hand as this,” bo continued, with a horrible 
\ grin, as ho extended his broad and horny palm, 

I “ was rather intended to wield a crow-bar than a 
i lancet, or grasp a pistol in preference to a scalpel. 
I How, my dear ma’am, I think yon may begin to sus- 
j poet who and what I am.” 

, “A burglar and a thief,” said Mrs. Mortimer, who 
had by this time recovered all her wonted calmness. 

, “'Well — you are tho more likely to aid mo in my 
' present cmb.arrassment — I mean, in tho recovery of 
I my money: and, of course, you can dictate your 
I own terms.” 

I “lam potfcctly assured of that,” responded tho 
I Doctor, again grinning maliciously with his horrid 
haro-lip, which seemed as if it wore about to split 
completely up his cheek. “ But, at tlio same time, 
I admit with all possible candour that X cannot act 
alone in this business : and therefore you have that 
j guarantoo for my good faith.” 

“But in what way do you propose to act?” de- 
manded Mrs. hfortimer, anxious to arrive at a more 
satisfactory understanding. with her hideous visitor. 

“ I will toll you,” answered Rily. “ I am not 
known at this coffoo-houso ; and theroforo I came 
in just now to take some refreshment and re.id tho 
paper. I saw you enter, and thought thatyours was a 
countenance which denoted a soul alive to mischief. 
Tliat was tho impression you made upon me ; for I 
must toll you that I am a bit of a phrenologist in 
my way. However, I had almost ceased to tliink 
of you, when I saw you como rushing out of the 
bar-parlour and bolt up-stairs like a madwoman. 
Then I marked your countenance again — .and I was 
seized with admiration towards you on account of 
tho horrible expression of your fe.aturcB. I s.aid to 
myself that if over I had behold a shc-fiend, I had 
seen one then.” 

“ I am much obliged to you for the compliment,” 

. observed Mrs. Mortimer, drily. 

“ Lot mo toll my story in my own w.ay, my dear 
madam,” exclaimed Jack Rily, witli mock polite- 
ness. “ 'Well, I saw you bolt up-slairs, and tho 
landlady after you; and I know that thero must 
I bo something queer in tho wind. So I waited 
i quietly reading tho paper until tho landlady caino 
I down again ; and then I went to tho bar to pay my 
! money. A question or two that I put elicited the 
I information that you had been robbed by two fol- 
I lows pretending to bo ofHoers having a soarcl*- 
j warrant; and tho landlady, in her garrulity, gave 
, mo a description of those individuals. Ono of them . 

I — the old man — 1 know nothing of: ho is a com- I 
pltto stranger to me ; — but the other I do know, — I 


and what is more, I owe him a grudge — It matters 
not why or for what. I thereupon told tho land- 
lady that I thought I could help you in tho matter; 
and before sbo had time to make any answer, I 
rushed up to your room to introduce myself to your 
notice.” 

“ Now I begin to understand you, Mr. Rily,” said 
the old woman. “ You are acquiiintod witli one of 
tho robbers — you probably know his haunts — and 
you have a spite to vent upon him. Is this it ?” • 

“Just so,” answered tho burghar. “ You must i 
also learn that tho reading which I had of your I 
countenance Convinced mo that I might with safety j 
tell you who and what I am : because I never have j 
any child's play in the business I am engaged in. If 
you want to got b.ack your money, you must put 
confidcnco in mo and act as I tell you; and the 
oniy way to make yon trust me, is to let yon know 
my real character. You see in me, then, a cracks- t 
man ahd a prig: but lam stanch to tho back-bono , 
amongst pals.” 

“ And on what terms do you propose to ail lo?” ; 
demanded Mrs. Mortimer. ' 

“ How much have these fellows robbed you of?” 
asked Rily. j 

Tlio old woman hesitated for a few moments: I 
she knew not whether it were prudent to toll tho j 
truth to her new friend, wlio so deliberatoly an- j 
nounced himself as a gentleman exercising a pro- | 
fession which could not possibly bo characterised i 
by any particular scruples or punctilios. 

“ IVcil— just as you like, ma’am,” said Jack, ris- 
ing from his scat. “ By declaring on to tho swag,* 

I may get my rcglarsf from the two prigs, whom I 
can easily trace out ; and therefore, if you are afraid 
to trust me, I shall bo off at once. In this case, 
mind, you will never see a penny of tho money you 
have lost.” 

“ Stay, Mr. Rily — stay 1” oxclaimod Mrs. Morti- 
mer, who pcrfectly'comprchcndod tho man’s mean- 
ing, which was lo the effect that ho might obtain 
some of tho booty for himself without lier co-opera- 
tion; whereas she could not recover a shilling 
unless assisted by liim. 

Tlio burglar coolly reseated himself. 

“ You asked mo of how much I was robbed ?” ! 

she s.aid, interrogatively. ! 

“ Yes,” was tbo laconic response. 

“Five thousand four hundred pounds,” observed i 
[ Mrs. Mortimer. [ 

“My stars! is it possible?” exclaimed Rily, his 
liorriblc countcnanco expanding with delight. 

“ It is tho truth, I can aSsuro you,” rejoined the 
old woman. 1 

“Five thousand four hundred pounds,” repeated I 

tho burglar, in a slow and measured tone, as if to I 
prolong tbo enjoyment of tho sweet music which 
tho mention of sucli a sum made for Ids auricular 
sense. 

“It is a serious loss — is it not?” asked Mrs. Mor- 
timer, anxiously watching ids countenance, its 
expression denoting liopc — nay, even indicating a 
certainty of success in tho endeavour to recover tbo i 

nmount: but that same tablet of tho mind gave no 


• Lotting the tliiovoaknow that ho was aware of tho fact 
of tho robbery, and doraanding a portion forhiinsolf. Tliis 
is a common practice amongst thieves ; and tlio claim of 
tho person thus “ declaring on” is [seldom disputed, even 
though ho had nothing to do with tho robbory. 
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assuianco that the man would act honoutahly to- 
wards her in the end, and content himself only with 
a share. 

“Five thousand four hundred pounds 1” ho again 
repeated, in a musing tone. "Yes — 'tis a serious 
lossl The recovery, however, would be two thou- 
sand seven hundred a-pieco: would that suit you?’’ 
ho demanded, turning abruptly towards her. 

“■\Vhat?” she said, afTccting not to comprehend 
the question 

“ ‘Will you agree to give mo one half of the sum, if 
I recover tho whole ?” asked llily. “That is plain 
English, I believe— and now it depends on you whe- 
ther our conversation shall bo prolonged or not.’* 

“ Y'es— 1 will cheerfully give you one half,” re-- 
turned Mrs. Mortimer, making up her mind to keep 
to tho bargain only in tho case of her inability to 
depart from it with safety to herself. 

“ 'Well and good,” resumed Rily. “ I must now 
inform you 'that the tall fellow who was with tho 
old man is one of tho most noted cr.acksraen in Lon- 
don— a desperate ruffian, who would think no more 
of shooting a person through tho head than of eating 
his dinner. What his real name is, I don’t know — I 
never hoard — although he and I have been ac- 
quainted for years past: but he is called Vitriol 
hob, from a little peculiarity which ho has intro- 
duced into his professional mode of doing business.” 

" I do not catch your meaning,” said Mrs. Morti- 
mer — though not without a shudder; for sho did 
entertain a vague suspicion of tho frightful origin 
of that singular pseudonym. 

“I’ll explain myself more fully, ma’am,” returned 
the Doctor, “ since wo have all tho day before us, 
and may chatter a bit to while away the time. Y'ou 
see that the individual of whom wo are speaking, 
has an awkward knack of lurking about in bye- 
streets and secluded neighbourhoods, to way-lay 
gentlemen who happen to have gold chains hanging 
over their waistcoats or out of their fobs: for those 
little articles are pretty faithful evidences that tho 
purses of such folks are not entirely empty. Well, 
in case of a struggle, our friend is apt to break a 
phial of vitriol over tho face of his opponent, so that 
ho may get away, and also that tho said opponent 
may bo blinded, and unable to identify him on any 
future occasion. Hence his name of Vitriol Bob; 
and such is the terror he has inspired throughout 
the districts of Kennington, Camberwell, Pcckhara, 
and thereabouts, that tho moment any gentleman 
returning home from a party or from tho tavern 
hears tho ominous sound of * Your money or your 
eyes,’ ho exclaims, ‘ Don't throw the vitriol, and I'll 
give up everything.’ ” 

“ Is this possible ?” cried Mrs. Mortimer, with a 
shudder that was colder and more perceptible than 
tlio former one. 

“ Oh ! quite possible, ma’am. I can assure you,” 
said the Doctor, calmly. “ You shall see Vitriol 
Bob to-night — and then judge for yourself whether 
ho looks like a fellow who could do such a 'hing, or 
not. A more hang-dog countenance you never saw 
in your life. I know that I am not particularly 
handsome,” ho added with a horrible grin and leer : 

“ but I don’t look quite such a bravo as ho docs.” 

Mrs. Mortimer thought that if Vitriol Bob were 
more hideous in outward appearance than Jack 
Rily, ho must bo frightful indeed. 

“ This is tho chap wo shall have to deal with to- 
night,” continued tho burglar; “and therefore, ns 
you perceive, wo must go well prepared to play tho 


game properly. Who his companion is in the rob- 
bery, I can't make out ” 

“But I know,” interrupted Mrs. Mortimer, 
hastily: “ho is a poor — weak — emaciated — nervous 
old man, whom I will undertake to subdue and 
even bind with cords in a few moments. Oh I ho 
shall find me a very tiger-cat lot loose upon him 1” 
she added, her countenance suddenly expressing a 
hyena-like ferocity. 

“Now you do seem handsome — royally hand- 
some — although in reality you aro so infernally 
ugly !” c.vclaimod Jack Rily. “ That is the way in 
which I like to see a woman look. Why — per- 
dition seize mo! but I could almost love you. What 
a splendid couplo wo should make !" 

And the idea tickled tho wretch’s fancy to such 
an extent, that ho laughed until tho tears streamed 
from his yellow oyes, and ran down his dark counte- 
nance, while his hare-lip opened so wide that all 
his upper teeth — large, perfect, white, and oven — 
were displayed to tho gums. 

“ Coaso this disgusting mirth, sir,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mortimer, unable to restrain her feelings : 
for — ugly, criminal, and morally degraded as sho 
know herself to bo — tho observations of tho monster 
and his consequent hiharity outraged her cruelly. 

“ Come — come ; wo must not be bad friends,’’ 
said Jack Rily, extending his huge palm towards 
the old woman, who proffered her hand in return 
through fear of offending the wretch that had 
become too useful for her to lose him until tho 
contemplated business should have been accom- 
plished. “There — that’s right,” ho added, as ho 
shook her hand with a violence that made her 
wince: “now there is no ill-feeling between .us. 
But really you must pardon mo for what I said, 
and .also forbear from taking offence so easily 
should I fall into such remarks again. For, look 
you, madam, — I do not care about female beauty — 
neither is old ago disgusting to mo. What I admire 
in a woman is her disposition — hormfnti; and when 
I see you flaring up like a hell-rat — when I behold 
you waxing infuriate as a beldame — I love you bettor 
than if you was tho most lovely virgin on tho face 
of the earth. However — enough of that ” 

“Enough indeed 1” cried Mrs. Mortimer, who 
experienced tho most ineffable repugnance — tho 
most profound loathing for the monster that thus 
dinned his hideous idiosyncrasies in her cars : but, 
veiling her abhorrence as much as she could, sho 
said, “ And now, perhaps, you will have the good- 
ness to inform me how you intend to proceed in 
order to recover this large sum of money.” 

“ Tho explanation is simple enough,” responded 
tho Doctor. “ Vitriol Bob has a particular haunt — 
a certain lurking-hole, not a hundred miles from 
here; and I happen to know where tho place is. In 
fact. Bob and I have been pals for a long, long 
time ” 

"I thought you told me just now that you had 
a spite ag.ainst him?” interrupted Mrs. Mortimer, 
fi.xing her eyes keenly upon the Doctor, as if to read 
tho secrets of his inmost soul and learn whothr? 
ho wore deceiving her. 

“Ah! you may look, ma’am — and look as soarch- 
ingly as you like,” exclaimed Jack Rily, who un- 
derstood what was passing in her mind : “ but you 
won’t find mo out in any contradiction — nor yet in 
tolling you any lies. I said that Vitriol Bob and I 
had been friends for a long time — and I said truly. 
But that doesn’t prevent mo from having a hanker- 
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Ing to bo avenged for a trick lio played me, and 
wiiich bo does not tliink I oven suspect. The fact 
Is, VTO robbed a house together; and Bob in ran- 
sneking a chest of drawers, got hold of a bag full 
of sovereigns. Ho stuck to them, and never uttered 
a word about thorn when wo afterwards divided tlio. 
swag. I found it out through an advortisoiccnt 
that appeared in tho papers offering a reward for 
tlio apprehension of tho burglars, and specifying tho 
things stolen. Ho never saw that advertiscraont, I 
know; and I did not toil him of it. I however 
Bworo to have ray turn against him sooner or 
later; — and I bided my time. That time is now 
come — and I shall lot him know it before many 
hours aro over his head.” 

“But aro you certain that you can find him? and, 
even supposing that you do succeed in tracing him 
to his lurking-hole, how do you know Hint tho old 
man will bo there also?” demanded Mrs. Mor- 

timer. , . i 

“ There is no tracing ont Vitriol Bob in tho mat- 
ter,” exclaimed Jack Rily. " Tlio moment ho has 
committed a robbery, ho always goes straight to 
his usual haunt, and remains tlioro for a few days 
till tho storm has blown -over. As a mcro precau- 
tion, ho will compel his pal — this old man to go 
with him; bocauso if 'the latter was taken up by 
the Detectives, he might be induced to peach against 
Bob— and all that. So I am sure wo shall find them 
together: unless, indeed,” added tiio Doctor, in a 
tone of diminishing confidence, — “ unless, I say, tho 
old man Icnows that you dare not raiso a huo and 
cry touching this robbery.” 

" On tho contrary,” returned Mrs. Mortimer, 
" that old man, whoso name is Torrens, hits overy 
reason to bolievo that I would persecute him with 
tlio most implacable vengeance which a human 
being is capable of experiencing or inflicting.” 

"So much the better!” cried Jack Rily, grin- 
ning joyously : “ in this case wo are sure of our 
prey.” 

■ “ And is tho game to bo played by violence, or by 
cunning?” asked Jlrs. jMorlimcr- 

“By violence, ray good lady— by violence, to be 
sure!” responded tho burglar, his eyes glowing 
savagely, with their ominous yellow lustre — as if 
the orbs of a tiger wore glaring upon the woman: 
and, thougli tlio gorgeous sun-liglit was flooding 
tho small chamber with its golden bate, still shono 
that yellow lustre apart — distinct — and sinister. 

“By violence?” repeated hlrs. Mortimer, awful 
thoughts relative to Vitriol Bob’s peculiar mode of 
proceeding rushing in upon hoc soul. 

“How can it bo done otherwise?" dem.andcd J.ack 
Rily. “ "Wlicn I first camo up to you just now, I 
was going to propose to enlist in tho service a pal 
of mine— and of Vitriol Bob’s also— who would aid 
and assist: but tlion ho would require his thirds as 
a matter of course. Since, however, yon have in- 
formed mo tlial Bob’s companion in tho robbery is 
an old, emaciated, feeble man, and that you can 
master him by yourself, you and I will keep tho 
business in our own hands, I will undertake to 
tackle Vitriol Bob, if you will make sure of tho 
otlior.” 

“And supposing lliatyour opponent should over- 
power you ?” said Mrs. Mortimer. 

“I will tako care that ho does not,” returned 

Rily. " Trust mo to subdue him ” 

“ And witliout bloodshed ?” observed the old 
woman, Bliuddoring-— for, depraved and wicked as 


she was, she grow cold and her heart sank within 
hoc at the idea of murder, 

" Como, if you’re squoamish, you had bettor aban- 
don tho project and leave it all to me,” said the 
Doctor. “ If Vitriol Bob should place my life in 
danger, at that moment lio is a dead man. Self- 
preservation, ma’am, is tho first law of nature. At 
tho same time, I shall not kill him, unless it is to 
save myself: of this you may bo assured.” 

Tho old woman remained silent for some mo- 
ments. Should she embark in au enterprise so re- 
plete with danger ?— should she incur tho risk of 
becoming an accomplice in a murder ? Sho trembled 
at the thought : and yother money— tho money that 
sho had come over to England to obtain — would bo 
totally lost to her were sho to shrink from the en- 
deavour to recover it. It was true that, even if it 
wore regained, one half would pass into tho hands 
of a stranger : but was it not better to return to 
Paris with two thousand seven hundred pounds in 
her pocket, than with an empty purse ? Tho stake 
was worth venturing ; — and lier indecision vanished. 

“I am not squoamish in tho matter,” she said at 
length. “Our bargain and our arrangements hold 
good in all respects. That villain Torrons Bhall not 
have tho laugh against mo: on tho contrary, I must 
bo avenged upon liim !” 

“ There 1 — now you aro my fine old hyena — my 
ador.ablo tiger-cat, once again !” cried the Doctor. 
“I long to BOO you pounce upon old Torrons, as you 
call him ; and I would give the best five years of 
my life, could I endow you witli a complete set of 
claws, instead of those comparatively harmless 
finger-nails! AVouldn’t you ‘tear his eyes out of 
his head? wouldn’t you strike them deep into his 
flesh? Do you know that Satan will obtain a glo- 
rious acquisition when tho time comes for him to 
make a fiend of yon ?” 

And ng.iln tho monster’s horrible hilarity rang 
through tho littlo chamber, as he throw liimsolf back 
in the chair and laughed with tho most savage 
heartiness, 

“For mercy’s sake! coaso this unnatural gaiety,” 
exclaimed tho old woman, sc.arcoly ablo to subdue 
her rage. 

“ Oil ! I must laugh,” cried tho wretch, sputter- 
ing through his friglitful hare-lip, — “if it is only to 
make you look as ferocious as you do now.” 

Mrs. Mortimer turned towards tho window with 
disgust; and tho wrolcli’s mirth died away in gut- 
tural sounds. 

"Como, now — I told you that you must not bo 
angry with me, madam,” lio said, at length, “ It is 
ray nature to laugh lieartily at times — and suroly 
you won’t check such an innocent propensity. But 
I will tako my leave of you now ; and at half-past 
ten to-night wo mnst moot at some place as near 
Stamford Street ns you choose.” 

“AVlioro sliall it bo?” asked tho old woman. 
“Name tho spot- and I shall bo punctual to tho 
moment.” 

“There is a narrow lane running along tho side 
of Christ Church burial-ground,” responded tlio 
burglar, after a few moments’ reflection : “ it leads 
from thcBlackfriars Road into CoHingwood Street 
1 suppose you know London well ” 

“ Oh ! porfootly. Go on,” said Mrs. Mortimer, 

“Well— wo will meet in that crooked lano at 
half-past ton exactly,” continued Jack Rily. "By 
tho by,” ho added, rising from his chair, '•you had 
bettor tell the landlady down stairs tliat you found 
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out I could do nothing for you, .ind tiiat you have 
resigned yourscif to put up vvitii your loss. It vriil 
prevent licr from Eusjircting anytliing queer on ac- 
count of your going out so late and remaining away 
an iiour or so.” 

“Leave tiiat to me,” replied Mrs. Mortimer: “I 
sliall know how to make all tlio excuses tiiat are 
noeotsary. Indeed, if we are surccssful, 1 shall not 
return again to tliis place,” she ohserved, sinking 
her voice to a low wliispcr. 

“ 'Well — tiiat is your business. And now good- 
bye for tlie present: at half-past ten wo meet in tlio 
place aiipointcd.” 

Mr.s. Mortimer spoliea few words of assent; and 
tlio Doctor took his departure, beslovi iiig upon the 
woman a familiar nod, accompanied by a grin and 
a leer, before ho crossed tlio threshold and closed 
the chainher-door hehind him. 

When Jlrs. Mortimer was left .alone, she began 
to ponder deeply upon the particular.s of this in- 
terview which had just termhiatcd. 

The man knew the hiding-place where it was 
presumed that Vitriol Bob and Torrens had taken 
refuge ; and it was doubtle.ss some cellar or danger- 
ous place, where a crime might be committed with 
impunity, as well as where the perpetrators of crime 
might conceal themselves. Then, what guarantee 
I had she that Kily would not make her his victim, 
after availing hini.self of her services in subduing 
the plunderers and recovering the stolen trea- 
sure ? 

.She shuddered nr. she thoifght of the peril into 
which she was about to precipitate herself: she 
trembled from head to foot us she pondered upon 
the desperate character of the man who was to be 
her conipaiiioii in the night's eiit. •rprl.se. 

And Vet — ill spite rpf his rovolting ugliness and 
his avowal of a dark career of turpitude — there 
was something like f.iirnes.s in his speech respect- 
ing a partner in any ciiterprire in wliirli he might 
be engaged : moreover, had he not shown, by the 
mere fact of the spite which ho cherished against 
Vitriol Bob, that his ideas of the honour that ought 
to prevail even amongst thieve.s, were of a fi.ved 
and positive nature ! Lastly, had he not stipulated 
upon the preciro amount that he was to retain for 
his services? And would he be thus minute and 
nice III details', if he cherished the intention of telf- 
ajipi npriating the win le? 

These arguments, w Inch Mi.'. Mortimer seriously 
revolved in her mind, may not perhaps appear verv 
convincing nor very satisfactory to the reader; for, 
after all, they were only so inany suppositions 
placed in ju.-.ta-position with the atrocious charac- 
ter of an avow ed desperado. But let it be remem- 
bered that we often reason ourselves into what we 
tuifh to believe, rather than into what we ono/it to 
believe ; and wo tutor our minds to put faith in 
those opinioms that best suit our interests rather 
than our safely. This is like “ hoping against hopu:” 
still it is u general characterislic of human nature; 
and JIrs. Jlortimcr's case proved no c.vceptiou to 
the general rule. 

In fine, she came to the conclusion that Jack Bily 
was a monstrous rogue in respect to the woild, but 
an honest man towards his pals— that he would 
strip society, were society a single individual, of its 
last shirt, but would not lay Ins finger on the cost- 
liest robe if on the back of an accomplice — and that 
ho meant to act, with regard to herself, in the fairest 
way possible. / 


Whether her expectations wero fulfilled, will 
shortly appear. 

Wo cannot, however, close this chapter without 
recording a fow comments upon that extraordinary 
disposition in human nature to reason one-self into 
the belief which one wishes to adopt, to the repu- 
diation of that which one ought to adopt. For in- 
stance, the man who is floundering about in ^ per- 
fect morass of pecuniary troubles, from which ho 
cannot possibly see any chance of emerging, in- 
cessantly dins in bis own inont.al cars the most 
absurd sophisms to convince himself that his posi- 
tion is not so desperate as it appears. “AVell, 
something must turn up,” ho says : “ things aro 
sure to take a turn soon. I can get Jones to renew 
the bill which ho holds of mine, when it becomes 
due — 'Tomkins will hold his bill over for a few 
weeks — and Brown will lend mo tho money to 
satisfy .Smith.” Jn this manner docs tho poor devil 
go on with his castle-building, until ho can no 
longer blow from his imagination's pipe another 
soap-bubble wherewith to amuse himself. Jones 
positively refuses to renew — Tomkins proves In- 
exorable in his demand for instantaneous payment 
— Brown, having heard of his difliculties, will not 
lend him a farthing — and Smith, anything but satis- 
fied, puts a clencher on tho whole through tho 
medium of tho sherifTs’-officer. Then, when the 
self-doluded wretch awakes from his dream, on 
finding himself in gaol or on his way to the Bank- 
luptcy Court, ho says to himself in tho bitterness of 
his spirit, ” I always knew it would come to this 1” 

— .although for years ho had been straining every 
efi'orl of tho imagination to lull his mind into a con- 
trc.iy belief! 

In tho samo way docs tho bashful lover, who has 
not as yet proposed to the object of Ills aiTections, 
but who nevertheless loirgs to do so, yet fcar.s, 
brrausc he has seen her smile more sweetly upon a 
hand.somer youth than ever sho did on him, — in the 
some way dot s ho strive to persuade himself that 
ilio (lo(f really love him — that bo has observed 
btrallliy planers cast from her brilliant eyes towards 
him — that her hand has trembled in his own — that 
her voice has faltered when sho has responded to 
his common-place remarks upon the weather, tho 
opera, and tho new novel — that it is a mere flirta- | 
tion between herself and the other iiandsomo youth, 1 
— in tine, that she is dying to receive tho proposal I 
vvhich he has not tho courage to iiiiike.. And in J 
this manner docs ho tutor himself to lead a life of i 
“ pleasing pain,” though all tho while awnro that | 
the sorest misgivings lie at the bottom of his heart, 
beneath tho superstructure of delusive hopes and 
fond imaginings which perforce he has conjured up 
there. Then, when at last ho hears from sonic 
hind friend that tho beautiful Miss So-and-so was 
married yesterday morning to tho handsonio young 
goiitlciiian whom sho had loved all along, the self- 
deluded wretch e.xclaiins, “Ah! I never thought 
that she c.ared a fig for jue 
But worse — oh! far worse is it with the crimi- 
nal I Let us take, for instanco, tho confidential^ 
clerk, who, for tho sake of a mistress or through 
love of fine clothes and ostentatious display auioupst 
his acquaintances, lulfers from his master’s till. 

At first his peculations were small and insignifi- 
cant; but, being undiscovered, he grows bolder and 
moro deeply guilty, — while he endeavours to reason 
’■.irasclf out of the agonising fears that haunt hiii 
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■:!ny and night— pursue him like the spectres of 
murdered yictiras — and turn his wine into gall, 
and the sweets of Beauty’s lip iuto bitterness. 
“It is impessiblo that I can be detected,” lie 
mentally exclaims a thousand times in an hour: 
“ my precautions are so well devised. In a large 
business such as this, a few shillings aro not 
missed. Besides, I so arrange the entries in the 
beoks that the expenditure and the receipts are 
preporlionate. My employer, too, is kinder towards 
me than over : I possess his confidence — not for an 
instant would ho suspect me 1 And even if I were 
found out, — not that I can be, — but, I say, even if I 
were, ho would not suffer me to be disgraced — ho 
would hush it up : he would never let me be dragged 
into the felon’s dock I” Thus will the infatuated 
being reason on, although ho sees that his master is 
growing cold in his manner, and that there is a sus- 
picion of foul play somewhere, — until at length Iho 
explosion takes place — the self-deluded mortal is 
hurried to a felon’s gaol — his employer proves in- 
veterate and inexorable — ho is doomed to transporta- 
tion — and in the convict-ship ho exclaims in terrible 
anguish of mind, while writhing as if in mortal 
agony upon his hard pallet, “Fool that I was not 
to have stopped short while it was yet' time: for I 
alw.ays foresaw that this must inevitably bo the end 
of it all !” 

Gentle reader — never against your own settled 
convictions endeavour to set up a fabric of delu- 
sion ; you may at length succeed in throwing the 
former into the background, and persuading your- 
self to believe that the latter is a substantial truth ; 
—but you will in the long run discover to your cost 
that you have stopped out of the bro.ad .and straight 
higlu'oad to flounder amidst the perils of an inter- 
minable bog. 


CHAPTER CLXXir. 

A maiden’s first LOVE. 

The day, the incidents of which wo ai-o describing, 
and which aro so numerous and diversified, was 
destined to bo a meraorablo one in the life of Agnes 
Vernon. 

The young maiden, on abruptly quitting Mrs. 
Mortimer, returned to the cottage; and, se.ating 
herself at the table in the elegant parlour, she ar- 
ranged her drawing materials with the intention o 
continuing a landscape which she had commenced 
a few days previously. 

But she was unsettled and restless: new sensa- 
tions stole upon her — new feelings were excited in 
her bosom. 

The solitude of the cottage suddenly appeared to 
bo irksome ; and she felt discontented with her con- 
dition— she knew not why. 

Laying down her pencil, she rose from her seat, 
approached the window, and gazed forth upon the 
open country. 

A carriage passed by : in it were two young ladies 
and two young gentlemen — and they were alt in 
high spirits, conversing cheerfully and laughing 
gaily. Agnes sighed — for the thought struck her 
that she too might bo happy, aud she too might 
laugh gaily, if she only had friends and companions ! 

Presently a lady and gentleman, each on horse- 
back, passed along the road in front of the cottage. 
They were proceeding at a very gentle pace, and 


were engaged in conversation. The veil was r.aised 
from the fair Amaron’scountenance, and was thrown 
back over her riding-hat ; her cheeks were blooming 
with a carnation tinge, and her eyeswero bent with 
melting tenderness on her companion, whoso face 
was turned towards her, and whoso language 
was doubtless pleasing to her ears. The counte- 
nance of that lady indicated such real pleasure — 
denoted such pure and genuine happiness, that 
.again did a sigh escape from the bosom of Agnes 
Vernon, as she marvelled why she herself was re- 
tained in the prisonago of solitude, while other 
maidens of her own age had their acquaintances 
and their associates, and were allowed to divert 
themselves in walking or riding about the rural 
lanes and the roads that stretched amidst the green 
fields. 

Never before had anything in the form of re- 
pining — never until this time had a sentiment par- 
taking of discontent, arisen in the breast of Agnes 
Vernon. She endeavoured to conquer the feeling : 
she turned away from the window and played with 
a beautiful canary bird that fluttered from its perch 
towards the front of its handsome cage the moment 
she .approached it; — but its chirping sounded no 
longer as sweet music in her ears — and, in the na- 
tural goodness of her gentle soul, she reproached 
herself for her indifference to the joyous testi- 
monials offered by the little feathered chorister to its 
mistress. 

She resumed her seat, and once more directed her 
attention to her drawing: but she felt in no humour 
for an employment that until now avas amongst 
her most favourite recreations. Closing her port- 
folio, she took up “Iv’anhoo,” in order to read the 
concluding pages of the tale : she however found 
her thoughts speedily wandering to other subjects, 
— the letter of Lord 'Williara Trevelyan — the dis- 
course of Mrs. Mortimer — and the abrupt termina- 
tion of her interview with that female. Throwing 
aside the book, she seated herself at the piano, and 
ran her taper fingers over the keys : but the music 
had no cheering influence upon her — produced no 
soothing effect on her restless soul. 

Vexed and annoyed with herself for what she 
could not help, and almost alarmed at the change 
which had come over her, despite of her exertions 
to the contrary, the bewildered maiden returned 
to the garden and gathered fresh flowers where- 
with to fill the vases in the parlour: but the tulip 
seemed less beautiful, the rose less fragrant, and the 
pink less sweet than she had over before known 
them ;— and her task was accomplished hurriedly 
and oven neglectfully. 

At length she sought an arbour in the most 
shady and retired part of the garden; and there — 
alone with her own thoughts — she fell into a pro- 
found reverie upon her secluded life, the mystery 
that enveloped her condition, the letter of Lord 
Willham Trevelyan, and the explanations that Mrs. 
Mortimer bad given her respecting the passion of 
love. 

For, oh ! the gentle Agnes loved now : — hence 
this restlessness — hence this change which had 
come upon her 1 

She did not bhamo herself for the part she had 
enacted in respect to Trevelyan’s letter: her con- 
science told her that she had behaved with prudence 
and propriety; — but she was grieved to think that 
any words wliich had fallen from the lips of Mrs. 
Mortimer should have oast suspieVu upon the sin- 
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eerily of tbo individual who bad penned the con- 
tents of that missiro. 

Then she thought within herself that perhaps the 
old woman had deceived her— that TniTclyan could 
not possibly empower his raessenirer to contradict 
with lier lips the assurances ho had committed to 
paper ! 

“Did lio not say in his letter that ho sought no 
Bccrcsy nor concealment in respect to ray father?’’ 
she asked herself, in the course of her musings : 
“how, then, could ho prompt his agent to enjoin 
tlio necessity of such sccresyand such concealment? 
Ah I she has deceived me — and I have wronged 
him 

A feeling of bitterness smote the tender heart of 
Agnes as sho came to this conclusion: hut, in the 
course of a few moments, tho idea struck her that if 
Lord ^Yilliam Trevelyan received a faithful report 
of tho particulars of her interview with Jfrs. Mor- 
timer that morning, he would recognise the pro- 
priety of her conduct in returning tlie letter. 

But, ah! had she not hade Mrs. Mortimor desire 
tho young nobleman to tliink no' more of Agnes 
Vernon? — and iniglit ho not olicy tlie injaiirtioii ? 

Poor, innocent Agnes ! tliino own love is as yet 
only in its infancy — and therefore thou compre- 
hendcst not tlie extent of that devotion whieh Tre- 
velyan's bosom harbours witli regard to thecl Al- 
though within tho space of a few hours thou hast 
learnt thy first lesson in tho school of lore, and 
though thy mental vision has obtained some in- 
sight into the mysteries of that passion which has 
at length shed its inllnenco on thee,— a. though a 
portion of the veil has fallen from thine eyes, and 
thou canst now read more of the human heart than 
ever thou could'st before, — ncvertlieless, it is hut a 
nascent flame — a germinating affection that ani- 
metes thee, — a feeling as yet vague and undetinable : 
for thou art still so much the child of natural sim- 
plicity and artless ingenuousness, that thou canst 
not entertain a conception of the lasting and per- 
Eovoring nature of love; — tliou knowest not enough 
of its essence and its power to initiate in thino 
imagination tho thought that Trevelyan would no 
more heed thine injunction, even if it reached his 
ears, than tho tempest will obey tho human voice 
which dares to order its fury to subside! 

For some hours did the beauteous Agnes remain 
in tho arbour, plunged in love’s first reverie; and 
when tho pretty housemaid appeared to inform lier 
that dinner was served up. Miss Vernon started 
from tho scat, exclaiming, “ Is it possible that it 
can bo four o’clock? I did not suppose that it was 
moro than an Iiour past mid-day 

Jane cast a look of surprise upon her mistress — 
I but said nothing; and almoit immediately after- 
wards tho servant ceased to remember that there 
1 iiad boon anything peculiar in tho young lady’s 
j manner — for Agnes composed her coiinlenance, 

' recalled lior scattered thoughts, and liurrled back 
I to tho cottage, — so that this very haslo on her part 
was mistaken by tho domestic for her usual glee- 
oomeness of disposition. 

The afternoon repast was soon disposed of; and 
Agnes returned to the garden, where she roamed 
about until tho hour of sunset appro-ached. Tlie 
evening was warm and bi'auliful — the air was 
fragrant with the pel fume of the flowers— and the 
hum of insect life was hoard around. Tho scene 
liad a soothing offect upon tho young maiden’s 
Boul ; and, though she was wearied, sho was un- 


willing as yet to return to tho cottage. Slio felt less 
lonely in tho spacious garden than sho should bo, 
as sho well know, in that parlour wliero sho had 
vainly endeavoured in tho morning to divert her- 
self with her drawings, lier music, and hor 
books. 

IVe know not how it was — but moro than once 
during this evening r.amblc in her garden, did Agnes 
Vernon pass by that very spot where she liad stood 
in tho morning when hold in conversation with 
Mrs. Mortimer. Tlioso who love, or who have 
loved, will probably assert that it was thoinflucnco 
of some v.ague and undefined hopo whicli thus oc- 
casionally directed tho maiden’s footsteps thither, — 
a Iiopo which nature prompted, altliough tiiiis 
dimly, and in spile of tho virgin purity and imma- 
culate candour of her soul, — a Iiopo, in fine, which 
whispered, softly ns zephyr’s breath, in hor ear, that 
Trevelyan’s messenger mi^ht return with an assur- 
ance from liim that no instructions which ho had 
given to that emissary in any way militated against 
tho lionourable, frank, and straightforward decla- 
rations contained in his letter. 

And now, then, behold tho beauteous Agnes 
standing on tho very spot where in tho morning 
sho had read the letter that first awoko a scintilla- 
tion of love’s firo in her bosom : behold lior, motion- 
less ns a atntue, amidst the foliage of that sccludiMl 
part of tho garden — Iier white dress delineating the 
soft and graceful outlines of her symmetrical form 
— and the ays of tho sun, now low in tho western 
horizon, playing upon her angelic countenance, ns 
they penet'oted through tho trees that skirled tho 
lane ovi— looked by tho hedge. 

Suddenly tho maiden starts and listens— like llm 
timid roe disturbed in tho forest by a far-olT sound 
resembling the bay of tho hound. 

Tiic noise of wheels and of horses’ hoofs falls 
upon her ear: nearer and nearer that noise ap- 
proaches — the vehicle is evidently coming down tlie 
lane ! 

Yet why does her heart palpitate? — why seems it 
like the fluttering bird in its cago? Is it an un- 
usual thing for a carriage or a cart to pass that 
way ? No : but there is in tho maiden’s soul a pre- 
sentiment that tho occurrence now is not altogether 
unconnected wltli her destinies. 

Tho sounds cease: tho vehicle, whatever it may 
be, has stopped — and silence once moro reigns 
around. 

Tlie sun is sinking lower and lower in the western 
horizon: yet it is still quite light; — but tho ruddy 
lustre of the sotting orb imparls a deep autumnal 
hue to the foliage — brings out into bolder relief tho 
ripening apples, tho yellow poar.s, and the ciimson 
cherries that gem tho boughs with their fruitage — 
and imparls a delicate glow to the beauteous coun- 
tenance of the young lady, ns, with lips apart and 
in atliludo of suspense, she listens to catch tho 
slightest sound that may iudicatc tho approach of a 
human being. 

And now ihnrc is a rustling as of silk and a 
tread as of light footsteps; and Agnes, who, in con- 
sequence of tho surface of the garden being much 
higher th.an the lane on tho other side of tho Iicdge, 
can look over that verdant boundary, — Agnes be- 
holds a lady advancing rapidly down the narrow 
thoroughfare. 

A feeling of disappointment .seizes upon hor: sho 
sees that it is not Mrs, Jlortimer — and something 



tells lier tliat Ti-eydyan would not oraploy anotboi 
female emissary. 

Then it strikes her that she ought to rejoice that 
no farther progress should be made in the young 
nobleman’s suit during ber father’s absence; and 
•ho feels that she has done wrong even to remain 
standing in that spot under the influence of a con- 
trary expectation and of a tender though dimly 
significant hope. 

With a sigh, the beauteous creature is about to 
tarn away and re-enter the cottage, when, — ob 1 
wonder and amazement! — with renewed suspenso 
and rOTiring hope, she hears herself called by her 
name — called, too, in the tonderest, most melting 
tones of a woman’s Toioe. 

“Agnes — dearest Agnes 1 Stay — oh I stay — if 
only for a few moments! Stay — I implore you — 
beloved girl : you know not who it is that thus 
addresses you !’’ 

Tlieso words were uttered in a voice of warm and 
passionate affection — so that a deep and absorbing 
interest was at once created in the bosom of Agnes 
towards that lady of whose haudsorae countenance 


she had now a full view, and the earnest, appealing 
expression of wiioso features gave additional import 
to her enthusiastic exclamations, 

“Madam— I will stay— I will not depart imme- 
diately,” faltered Agnes, forgetting her father’s in- 
junctions relative to the caution which she was to 
exercise in regard to strangers : '• but how do you 
know who I am ? — and who are you 'f” 

"Oh ! that she should ask me who I am 1” cried 
the lady, clasping her hands together in deep 
anguish. “But how beautiful she is!” exclaimed 
the stranger, in an altered and rejoicing tone : “how 
faithful, too, is the portraiti Agnes — dearcstAgnes 
— I have much to say to you — much to impart that 
you will be delighted to learn: but must we con- 
tinue to discourse thus, with this barrier between 
us ? Can you not come to me? — or will you permit 
me to come to you? I long — oh! how I long to 
embrace you, dear girl that you arc; and though 
we are but a few feet apart — yet does this garden- 
boundary separate us most cruelly 1” 

“ Madam — I know not how to answer you,” mur- 
mured Agnes, strange feelings of mingled pleasure; 
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approliension, and liopo agitating in Iier Iicart, as if 
that heart tvcrc a tvcll of deep, inexhaustible, and 
yet incomprehensible emotions. “ Your v.'ordB 
seem to move me more than I can explain ” 

“Yes — Agnes — dear Agnes,” ejaculated the lady, 
stretching out her arms in an appealing manner to- 
tvards the maiden : “ 'tis the roice of nature that 
speaks tvithin you 1 Eiit you hesitate to trust your- 
self avith me? Ah! doubtless you liaro been 
warned — doubtless you hare been urged to act with 

I caution Oh 1 my God — that you .should look 

v.'ith an eye of suspicion upon me !” 

And with these words, which avero uttered in a 
tone indicative of the most acute anguish, tho lady 
burst into a flood of tears. 

Agnes stood blanched, and trembling, and speech- 
less, — having a deep conviction that the lady's fate 
avas in some avay linked avith her own — yet not 
daring to form a conjecture as to the nature of the 
tie that thus mysteriously bound them together. A 
secret impulsQ appeared to urge her toavards the 
I aveeping stranger; and she felt that aa’cre tho arms 
again extended toavards her, and arero there no 
barrier in her avay, sho should precipitate liorself 
upon that stranger’s bosom, that they might mingle 
their tears together and interchange tho sympathies 
that already dreav them to each other. 

“Agnes — dearest Agnes,” exclaimed the Lady, 

, suddenly breaking silence and aviping aavay tho 
traces of her grief,— speaking, too, in a a-oice of 
. heart-touching appeal,—" I implore you to come to 
i me— or to shoav mo how I may enter those precincts 

avithout being observed by tho inmates of the davcl- 
ling ! But, say— tell me,” sho added, a sudden 
thought striking her,— “ is ho— your father— fliarcf’ 

I “ My father is in P.aris,” replied Agnes: “ ho ” 

I *' Thank God !” ejaculated the stranger, aa-ith an 

I cntliusiasm that astonished and even startled tho 
maiden. “ But Mrs. GitFord — is sho still alivo? — is 
slio still in attendance on you?” 

“ She is in tho house at this moment,” returned 
Agnes, more and more surprised at these questions 
—not only on account of their nature, avhich shoaved 
that tho lady avas acquainted avith many circum- 
stances regarding her condition ; but also in conse- 
quence of the vehemence avith which they were put. 

“Then hoav can I join you in that g.ardou?'’ dc-. 
manded tho lady, in a tone of bitter disappointment. 
“Ohl Agnos, you know not hoav ardent arc the 
j yearnings — how intense the longings that prompt mo 
' even to dash through this hedge and fold you to my 
bosom ! Cruel girl— keep mo not thus in an agony 
I of suspense; but come — come to my arms — as if I 
I avere your mother 1” 

I “ My mother I” exclaimed Agnos, in a voice of min- 
gled hope and amasement — avhilcsuch indescribable 
' emotions started into existence in Iier bosom, that she 
felt overpoavered by their influence, and staggering 
1 back a few paces, avould have fallen to tho ground 
\ had sho not leant against a tree for support. 

“ Agnes- Agnes 1” cried tho lady, imploringly: 

I “ give not avay to thoughts that avill deprive you of 
' your presence of mind — for you need all your self- 
possession now! Agnes — dear Agues — ansaver 
me ” 

“ Who are you ? O heaven ! such strange ideas — 
such wild hopes— such bewildering presentiments 
crowd upon my soul,” exclaimed tho beauteous 
m.aiden, “ that I know not how to act nor wliat to 
conjecture !” 

And, again approaching the hedge, sho passed her 


hand across her brow, throwing from her lace the 
shower of curls that had fallen in disorder over that 
charming countenance — the luxuriant locks having 
been disturbed by the movement given to tho neat 
little straw bonnet when she staggered against the 
tree. 

•“You ask mo who I am,” said the lady: “oh! 
pity ray suspense — have mercy upon mo — come to 
my arms — and I will tell you all.” 

“ Stay there, madam — dear madam,” cried Agnes, 
without another instant’s hesitation — so earnest, so 
pathetic was that last appeal: “ and I will join you 
at all risks !” 

CHAPTER CLXXIII. 

nOrES FULFILLED. 

Without pausing to reflect upon tho step which 
she w.as taking — forgetful of all tho injunctions she 
had received from' her father, and all the promises 
of prudence and caution which sho had made to him, 
— obedient only to tho irresistible impulse of her 
feelings — as if nature’s voice rose dominant above a 
sire’s mandates, — tlio Recluse of tho Cottage disap- 
peared from tho view of the lady, who remained in 
tho path outside tho garden, a prey to the most tor- 
turing fear lest tho young maiden should be inter- 
cepted by the inmates of tho dwelling. 

But Agnes was not compelled to pass through 
the house in order to gain ogress from tho premises. 
From tho stable-yard a gate opened into the lane; 
and by this avenue did sho proceed — so tliat thoro 
was no necessity to o.xorciso any wariness or pre- 
caution, Had the contrary boon tho case— had she 
been compolled to pause in order to reflect how sho 
was to escape tho notice of tho servants, lior artless- 
ncss of character and purity of soul would have 
prompted her to wait and reflect whether she wore 
acting in accordance with her father’s counsels. 
,3ho would then have flown straight to consult Mrs. 
Gifford ; and tho result would have boon inimical 
to the hopes and wishes of tlio lady who was SO 
anxiously expecting her in the lane. 

But as nothing impeded tho maiden’s progress, 
nor forced Iier to stay lior steps oven for a single 
instant, — the gate being always left open during 
the day-time for tho convenience of tho g.ardoncrs, 
and tlieso men being engaged in front of the house 
on tho present occasion, — tlio current of licr 
thoughts, impelling her towards tho lady, received 
no hindrance — no check; .and in a few moments 
Agnes was speeding along tho lane, with a heart 
influenced by emotions of hope, curiosity, suspense, 
and wild aspiration. 

For that word “ Mother ” — that dear, deliglitful 
word, which had so seldom fallen on licr cars, and 
which in an instant excited so many pleasurable 
reflections — so many ineffable feelings in her soul, — 
that word wliicli, as if witli electric inspiration, had 
suddenly opened to her view an elysium of the af- 
fections which sho had never known before, and 
wliich gave promisos of felicity tho holiest and t\<'/ 
purest, — that word, so fraught with tho tenderest 
sympathies to one who had hitherto lived in a semi- 
orphan state, — tliat word it was wliioli exercised a 
magic influonoo upon tho maiden — absorbed all 
other considerations — and rendered her impatient 
to hoar more from tho same lips whence tliis word 
liad come. 

And yet she could not have accounted, had sho 


paused to search, for tliospriug of tlio excitement that knowledgo that you came to sco me — that you aru 
now ruled her actions. It was not that she chorlshcd taking mo away with you. And yet,” sho .added, a 
the conviction of finding a mother in the lady who sudden reminiscence flashing to her mind, and 
was waiting to cmbr.aco her ; but sho did half sus- causing her to start painfully, — “and yet, I recollect 
pect that such would be the case, — .and sho certainly now that I left the garden stealthily — th.at .you 
hoped — oh 1 most fervently hoped that she was not urged me to come round to you in tho lane, unper- 
destined to experience disappointment. The very ccivod by tho servants — that you knew not my father 
artlcssness of her disposition made iier san- was in Paris. Oh 1 mother, mother,” cried tho 
guino; — and under these influences did sho hasten young girl, again interrupting herself, and speaking 
along. with a burst of anguish, — “ what docs all this mean? 

Tho lady advanced to meet her; — and in a few AVhom am I to obey— you or my father?— for it is 
moments they wore clasped in each other’s arms. clear to ino that in yielding deference to the counsel 
“Jly child— my dearest child!” murmured tho of tho one, I must prove disobedient to tho other !” 
fond mother, who had indeed recovered a daughter “ Trauquilliso yourself, dearest Agnes— tranquil- 

in Agnes Vernon. lise yourself, I implore you I” exclaimed tho had y, 

“Oil! is it possible?” exclaimed tho beautiful straining tho trembling — almost affrighted maiden 
creature, in an ecstasy of joy : “ is it possible that to her breast. 

you are my parent ?” “ Ah ! dearest mother, when I lioar your voice 

“ I am, my beloved Agnes — I am : and heaven can and receive your kisses, I have no thought save for 

attest that, though separated from thee since thine you,” murmured tho young girl. “ Oh I and now 
infancy, I have never ceased to think of thee— never your te.ara , fall upon my cheek. Mother— dear 
ceased to love thee !” mother — forgive mo for what I said ere now — I will 

A fiaintness now camo upon Agnes; — .and her obey you — and you only. Butdonot — do not weep, 
mother felt that sho was clinging tho more firmly to my beloved parent 

her in a convulsive effort to prevent herself from “May God Almighty bless you, Agnes I” fervently 
falling. exclaimed the lady, her tears streaming in blinding 

“Lean on mo my child — here — let mo sustain torrents from her eyes, 
you, my darling Agnes !” cried the lady. “ Oh ! how “ Oh I do not weep — I implore you I” cried Agnes, 
happy am I at this moment— with thee in ray arms I in a tone of tho most tender affection. “ Are you 

But My God! she faints 1” unhappy, dear mother? If so, tell me tho cause of 

And tho maiden, ovcicomo by her emotions, fell your sorrow !” 
into a state of insensibility. “ I am both happy and unhappy, Agnes,” was tho 

Tho lady carried her in her arms along the iano : response, almost choked with sobs. “I cxpcrionco 
groat was tho strength which now animated tho ineffable pleasure and acute pain, all at the same 
mother who had just recovered a long-lost daugh- moment! But your words sootho mo — yourvoicodc- 
ter; — and iu a few minutes a hackney-coach, that sconds into my soul like sweetmusic — yourcaresscs 
was waiting higher up tho avenue, received tho are as a balm to my bruised and weltering spirit!” 
precious burthen. “ Dear mother, lot mo embrace you closer still I” 

"Wlion Agnes camo to herself, sho st.arlcd as if, on murmured Agnes, clinging to her parent in that 
waking from a delicious dream, sho feared that it narrow chaiso as if there were an imminent danger 
might prove all a delusion : but when, by tho rays of their immediatn separation. “But wherefore aro 
of tho setting sun which streamed through tho open you happy and unhappy at tho same time ?” 
windows of tho vehicle, sho beheld tho handsome, “I am happy because I have this evening recovered 

pleasing, and yet mournful countenanco of her mo- you, and thus seen accomplished tho hope of long, 
Ihor bonding over her, a glow of joy suffused the long years,” returned tho lady; "and I am un- 
charming creature's face — and, throwing her .arms luappy because I fear that some untow.ard ciroura- 
arouiid her parent’s neck, sho exclaimed, “ Oh 1 tell stance will part us again.” 

** mo that it is not a dream! assure mo once more “Oh! what circumstanco can p.art us, dear mo- 
avho you aro !” asked Agnes, her bosom filled with vague 

“I am your mother, Agnes de.aicst — your own alarms. “ May I not dwell with you, if I choose — 
fond and loving mother, who has languished after and if you choose to have mo with you?” 
you for years, and who will never separate from you "Yes — oh ! yes, Agnes,” replied her mother, ear- 

again, unless by your own consent, or through tho iiestly and in an impassioned tone. “But will you 
stern decree of an iron tyranny 1 Yes, Agnes — I am not pine — when tho excitement of these now feelings 
your mother; — and, beautiful though you be, I may shall have passed away, — will you not pine, I say, 
without vanity declare that tho stamp of nature foe your secluded cottage — your beautiful garden — 
proclaims you to ho my child?” and- and your father?” sho added, her voice sud- 

“Y^es — and my own heart’s emotions assure mo dcnly becoming low and tremulously plaintive, 
that you aro indeed my parent,” said tho lovely girl. “ M'hat is that lovely cottage — what aro tho 
“ But you observed that wo should not part without choicest flowers of that garden, in oomparison with 
my consent. Oh ! can you suppose, dear mother^ thy love, my dearest — dearest mother ?” exclaimed 
that I should ever ask to leave you — ever seek to Agnes : “ and, oh ! if I must decide between you, on 

separate myself from you ?” the one hand, and ray father on tho other And 

“ No, ray child — I am sure that you will not !” ex- yet he has been so kind — so very kind to mo — that 

claimed tho lady. “At tho same time, Agnes,” sho it goes to my very heart ” 

added, in a different and mournful tone, “ it is my “Agnes — Agnes — you love your futlicr hotter 
duty to inform you that if you choose to live with than mo I” exclaimed tho mother, in a voice of the 
me, you must resign all hope of seeing your father most piercing, rending anguish. “ But it is natural 

again — at least for two years ” — oh ! it is natural — for you never know mo until 

“Ohl s.ay not so!” ejaculated Agues, biirsling now — at least not since your infancy! Yes, it is 
Into tears, “JSurely it must be with my father’s natural, Isay! Oh! fool that I was to hope that 
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yon. could loro mo \yc11 enough to consent to dwell 
beneath my roof in future ! No — no — it is impos- 
sible: I see it all, Agnes — you would bo wretched 
— miserable, were you to part from your father! 

1 will take you back to your cottage, then, my 
child — I will leave you there — and we must separate 
upon its threshold, never — never to meet again, 
perhaps, in this life 1” 

*‘No, dearest mother — speak uot tlius despair- 
ingly — or you will kill me— you will break my 
heart!” cried Agnes, her voice choking with sobs. 

“ You are unhappy— and it is my duty to remain 

with you Oh 1 and God forgive me for saying 

it, if it be a crime— but— but— it is also my wish !” 

And with these words, the maiden again threw 
herself upon her mother’s bosom and wept plen- 
teously, while her arms clasped that parent’s neck 
with almost convulsive violence — as if she fcaied to 
lose her. 

"Now, Agnes, I am happy — oh! scpremely 
happy 1” exclaimed the fond woman, " You will 
remain with me — and I shall not again submit 
your feelings to a painful test by proposing the 
alternatives which have already rent your bosom. 
Listen, however, to me for a short space. I am a 
lonely and desolate woman, and have experienced a 
recent affliction of ap almost overpowering nature. 
Indeed, I should have succumbed beneath its 
weight, had not accident — an accident of a most 
extraordinary character — last night revealed to mo 
the place whore you dwelt in such seclusion. Then 
I suddenly felt that I had something worth living 
for — and I came to you this evening, with the hope 
of seeing you,— yes — and also with the hope of in- 
ducing you to accompany me, that we might dwell 
together in future. For, oh ! Agnes, you cannot 
divine how tender — how lasting — how invincible is 
the love of a mother for her child. Y'ears and years 
have passed since I saw you ; and I Iiave pictured 
to myself my darling daughter growing up in 
beauty and in virtue — endowed with elegant ac- 
complishments, and trained in all that she ought 
to learn or that would become her — save a know- 
ledge of her mother! Now, my dearest Agnes, you 
repay me for that immense — that boundless love 
which I have over cherished for you : now you re- 
ward me for the anxious years — the ago of sorrow, 
as I may term the period which has elapsed, for me, 
between your infancy .and the present time. Your 
father is rich — is possessed of many resources for 
recreation and pleasure in the world, which a wo- 
man cannot enjoy. He has many, many friends ; — 
and, deeply though ho loves you, ho will not miss 
you so much as I have missed you, and should miss 
you still, were you now to be separated from me. 
It is, then, a mother who implores her daugh- 
ter to give her a daughter’s love — to yield her a 
daughter’s affection — and perform towards her a 
daughter's duty. All this, my Agnes, I seo that 
you are prepared to accomplish — oven at the sacri- 
fice of your feelings in respect to your sire. More- 
over, that sire has been blessed with your smiles 
ever since your birth — or at least has had you under 
his guardianship and control : and now — ohl now, 
am I asking too much when I beseech you to de- 
vote a few ye.ars of love to me, — to mo who am 
your mother — who am unhappy — and who, without 
you, should now feel so lonely and desolate that 
the sooner the cold grave were to close over me, 
the better 1” 

“ I will not leave you — I will die sooner 1” mur- 


mured Agnes, her eyes streaming and her bosom 
heaving with convulsive sobs. “ But you will not 
leave my father — nor that kind and good Mrs. 
Gifford — in ignorance of what has become of mo?” 

“I could not bo guilty of such cruelty, my dar- 
ling child,” responded the mother. “And now,” 
she continued, after a rapid glanco from the win- 
dow of the vehicle, which was at this moment 
passing by Nennington Common, — "and now listen 
again to what I have to say to you. My own house 
is in the nor’hern suburb of London ; and it is pos- 
sible that Mrs. Gifford may be acquainted with the 
place of my abode. I know not whether she be; 
and I should conceive that she is not; — neverthe- 
less, there is the possibility, as I observed — and, in 
that case, she would adopt measures to tear you 
from ray arms. For this night, then, you must con- 
sent to remain at the house of some ladies of my 
acquaintance. They will take care of you — they 
will be rejoiced to have you with them, though only 
for a few hours; and by to-morrrfw evening I shall 
have a dwelling fitted up for our reception. It is 
my intention to give up my villa which I now pos- 
sess — and I know of a sweet cottage, with a beau- 
tiful giirden, in the neighbourhood of Bayswatcr, 
which I shall hire at once. AH these arrangements 
can bo effected in the course of to-morrow — for by 
means of money incredible things are accomplished 
in London.” 

" Bo it as you say, my dear mother,” observed 
Agnes. “ But you will remain with mo this night? 

— you will not leave mo with strangers ?” she ex- 
claimed anxiously. 

" Certainly, my child, if you wish it, I will stay 
with you,” returned hor mother. “ Listen, how- 
ever, to mo once ag.ain. The friends in whoso caro 
I propose to place you, are two elderly ladies, who 
will receive you as tho daughter of one whom they 
sincerely love — for they are as devoted to mo as if I 
were a near and dear relative, and aro acquainted 
with much that concerns me. You will bo as safe 
in thoir charge as if I myself were with you : for, 
remember, — by to-morrow night I must have a 
homo — a good home — prepared for my Agnes, — and 
it will occupy me until a late hour this night to 
make tho arrangements for the removal of all my 
furniture and other property in tho morning. In 
addition to all this, Agnes, I should be compelled ^ 
in any case to return to ray house this evening, — as 
there may be a communication of importance for mo 
there, — a communication from a generous friend — 
noble by nature as well as by name — and who is 
interesting himself for mo and for anotha ” 

“Say no more, my dearest parent,” interrupted 
Agues. “ I am ready to obey you in all things and 
to follow your counsel : but promise to return and 
take me away with you as early as you can to-mor- 
row,” she added imploringly. 

“Fear not, my darling Agnes,” replied tho mo- 
ther: "I shall be as anxious to embrace you to-mor- 
row as you possibly can bo to see me.” 

■\Vhile this conversation was in progress between 
the two ladies in tho hackney-coach, tho sun had 
set — twilight had become absorbed in tho shades of 
night — but tho vehicle was now proceeding .along 
tho Blackfriars-road, which was brilliant with tho 
gas-lamps stretching away in two approximating 
lines, and ultimately becoming confounded together 
on the arching bridge in the distance. 

At length the hackney-coach passed out of tho 
j Blackfriars-road into Stamford-streot; and Agnes, 
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looking from tho left-hand window, saw that tlio 
three first houBOS on that side of tho way, towards 
which her eyes were turned, were in a condition so 
ruinous and dismantled as to strike a chill to her 
susceptible heart. But tho unpleasant sensation 
almost instantly vanished, when tho coach drew up 
at tho door of a house in excellent repair, and pre- 
senting, in outward appoaranco, a romarkablc con- 
trast^o^hose dilapidated buildings. 

Hero Agnes-andjier mother alighted ; and the 
young maiden no long^r~tliOught of tho sinister- 
looking ruins adjoining, when she found -herself in a 
comfortable parlour, where both herself and parent 
received a cordial welcome from two elderly ladies 
whose benevolent countenances, agreeable manners, 
and hind speech were calculated to inspire confi- 
dence at once. 

Tho name of these maiden sisters was Theobald: 
and they were indeed possessed of excellent disposi- 
tions and endowed with the most amiable qualities. 
Tho moment that Agnes’ mother entered tho room, 
tlioy rose to embrace her with tho warmth of an 
unfeigned friendship ; and even before tho young 
maiden was introduced to them, they exclaimed, as 
if suddenly struck by tho same sentiment, “Ah! this 
is tho dear girl whom you have so long pined to re- 
cover? We need not wait to be told that she is your 
daughter: the likeness between you proclaims tho 
fact 1” 

And then they embraced Agnes in her turn. 

Tho young lady’s mother drew tho older Miss 
Theobald aside, and said, “I propose to leave my 
beloved child with you for this night. Circumstances 
compel mo to return homo without delay. I have 
decided upon taking your beautiful little villa at 
Bayswatcr, and shall remove all my furniture thither 
tho first thing in tho morning. It is fortunato that 
tho sweet dwelling should have .been thus in want 
of a tenant at this moment.” 

“ I am delighted for your sake, ray dear friend,” 
responded Miss Theobald, “ that tho villa is un- 
occupied. Wo will send one of our servants at 
day-break to make all tho necessary preparations for 
your reception. Oh ! how sincerely — how deeply 
do I congratulate you upon having recovered your 
long-lost daughter !” added the kind-hearted woman, 
in a tone of profound fooling. 

“ It is indeed a source of indescribable solace 
to my wounded spirit, as you, my dear friend, may 
well conceive — for you are acquainted with the 
principal events of my chequered existence. But 
I must now depart; it is growing late — and cro I 
seek ray couch this night, I shall have an-auged 
everything for my removal to Bayswatcr to-mor- 
row.” 

With those words tho lady turned towards Agnes, 
saying, “My dearest child, I leave you in the care 
of these excellent friends, whom it is only necessary 
to know in order to love.” 

“ 1 feel that I do already love them, my dear 
mother,” responded the young maiden, as she threw 
herself into her parent’s arms. 

“Farewell — till to-raorro.Wf'my sweet Agnes: 
soon after mid-day you may expect me — and the 
Miss Theobalds can tell you that tho new home 
to which you are then to accompany me, will leave 
you nothifig to regret in reference to your own 
little seclitded cottage and beautiful garden in 
Surrey.” ' 

“ Wherever 1 may dwell with you, dear mother — 
there shell I enjoy contentment,” answered Agnes, 
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tenderly embracing her whom in two short hours 
she had thus learnt to love with an affection that 
seemed to have existed for years. 

“Adieu, my darling child,” murmured tho fond 
mother; and she then took her departure. 

Agnes listened until the sounds of tho retreating 
wheels were no longer audible — or rather, until 
they were absorbed in the uin of tho numerous 
vehicles passing in the immediate neighbourhood 
of tho house : and then a sudden chill seized upon 
her heart — a damp fell upon her spirits, — her feel- 
ings, powerfully excited by the incidents of tho day, 
experienced a rapid revulsion — and, unable to con- 
trol her emotions, sho burst into tears. 


CHAPTER CLXXIV. 

A NIGHT OF TERROES. 

The two ladies hastened to console — or, speak- 
ing with greater accuracy, endeavoured to console 
tho weeping girl. But, although she knew how 
friendly disposed they were towards her — although 
she felt the full extent of their kindness, and even 
reproached herself with her inability to yield to its 
soothing influence, — yet it seemed as if tho depar- 
ture of her mother had left her more alone in tho 
world than ever she was before. 

“Dry those tears, my sweet Agnes,” said tho older 
Miss Theobald, pressing tho maiden’s delicate wliito 
hand with cordiality and tenderness. 

“ Oh I do not give way to a sorrow for which you 
have no real cause,” urged the younger of tho two 
ladies. " A few hours will soon pass, my dear child, 
and your fond parent will return.” 

But Agnes, though acknowledging by her gestures 
tho kindness of the sisters, could not subdue her 
grief; and her sobbing became more convulsive. 

For a tide of conflicting and painful reflections 
rushed in upon her soul. She remembered all her 
father’s goodness towards her — the strong injuno 
tions ho had given her not to hold intercourse with 
any one who was not tho bearer of a letter from 
him — and the grief that ho would experience when 
he hoard of her departure. Sho thought, likewise, 
of tho terror and dismay which must even already 
I’cign at tho cottage on account of her mysterious 
absence : she beheld, in imagination, the excellent- 
hearted Mrs. Gifford and the good-natured Jane 
inconsolable at her loss ; — and, apart from all these 
ideas, sho now felt certain misgivings arise in her 
bosom relative to the step sho had taken. Vainly 
did she endeavour to persuade herself that, acting 
by the counsel and in obedience to the prayers of 
her mother, she could not have done wrong : a 
secret voice appeared to reproach her — an unknown 
tongue seemed to whisper ominous things in her 
oars. Terror gained upon her ; and, under its in- 
fluence, her grief became less violent. But her 
thoughts grew confused — there was a hurry in her 
brain; she felt as if she had just awakened from a 
wild and painful dream, and was still unable to 
collect her scattered ideas ; — and still amidst that 
confusion, flashed, with vivid brightness to her 
memory, the warning which her sire had so em- 
phatically given to her respecting the snares that 
were set by the wicked to entrap the artless and 
the innocent. At length, overcome by the terror 
which thus rapidly acquired a complete empire over 
her soul, and forgetting all that was re-assuring and 
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consolatory in her present position, Agnes Vernon 
foil upon her knees before tho two amazed ladies, 
exclaiming, as she extended her clasped hands 
wildly towards them. “Take me home again to my 
.cottage — take me homo again, I implore you 1” 

“My dearest child,” said the older Miss Theobald, 
accompanying her soothing words with tho tondercst 
caresses; “ wliht do you fear? — wherefore do you 
wish to leaTo us ? Are wo not your mother’s 
friends? — and can you not persuade yourself to 
look upon us in tho same light?” 

“ Oh! yes, madam — I know — I feel that you are 
my friend — that you wish mo well !” cried Agnes, 
her apprehensions dissipating, but only to allow 
scope for her anguish to burst forth again. 

“ \Vhy, then, do you thus giro way to your grief?” 
asked Miss Theobald, raising tho young maiden 
gently, and as gently leading her to a scat. 

“ I cannot explain iny Eonsations,” sobbed the 
poor girl : “ and yet I fool very— very unhappy.” | 

“You have doubtless been much excited this 
evening, my love,” was the reply: “but a good 
night’s rest will tranqnillisc yon. And remember 
— you am beneath a friendly roof, and where harm 
cannot reach you.” 

“ But I tromblo lest I have dono wrong, madam,” 
exclaimed Agnes. “ How is it that my father or- 
dains ono thing, and my mother counsels another? 
Oh ! I am bewildered with misgivings — I know not 
what to think, nor how to act !” 

“Aro yon not pleased at having at length ora- 
bracod a mother ?” said tho younger kliss Theobald, 
in a tone of gentle reproach. 

“Yes — oh! yes!” ejaculated Agnes, foiwently: 
then, in a mournful voice, she observed, “But I have 
fled — surreptitiously fled from tho homo provided 
for mo by a fond and trusting father 1” 

Tho two ladies fully comproliendod the nature of 
tho conflicting thoughts that were agitating in tho 
breast of Agnes Vernon ; and they exchanged mpid 
glances of mingled sorrow and apprehension. They 
saw tliat on ono side was a suddenly awakened and 
ardent lovo for a mother ; and that on tho other was i 
a senso of the deference and obedience, as well ns of ^ 
tho gratitude, duo to an affectionate father. They ; 
wore, theroforo, filled with regret that family cir- 
cumstances should have placed that puro, artless, 
.and innocent girl in a position which compelled her 
to b.alanco between tlio two; and, although they 
would have moved heaven and earth to induce her 
to decide in favour of tho matgrnal parent, they re- 
cognised tho difficulty of tho task, and entertained 
tho deepest alarm for its results. 

“ To-morrow evening, long before this houi', my 
dear Agnes,” said tho older of tho ladies, “ you will 
bo comfortably settled in your now home. The 
villa which your mother intends to inhabit at 
Bayswator, belongs to ray sister and mysolf. It is 
a neat little dwelling— neither too much secluded, 
nor too near to tho neighbouring houses ; and a 
largo, woU-cultisjtod, and delightful garden is at- 
tached to it. 'Then, my dear child, refloot — re- 
member, that you will possess a constant, a devoted, 
and a loving companion in your mother: you will 
no longer pass many, many hours — indeed, tho 
greater portion of your time — in solitude and lone- 
liness, nor be thrown upon tho incompatible society 
of servants, wlio, however good in heart and well- 
intentioned, .aro not such associates as you would 
Boloct of your own free will.” 

“Ahl madam — your words console me,” said 


-Vgnes, endeavouring to stifle her sobs. “But hovr 
happens it that you should bo acquainted with my 
late mode of life?” . 

“I did but guess what that mode of life must h.avo 
been,” returned Miss Theobald ; “ and I see that I 
was not far wrong. I knew tliat your father did 
not — could not dwell with you entirely — that he 
could only bo a visitor at your place of abode, 
wherever it might bo — and, thorefore, I naturally 
conjectured that you were thrown almost com- 
pletely upon your own resources.” 

“And can you toll me, madam,” asked Miss 
Vernon, ingenuously, as tho thought suddenly 
struck her, — “can yon tell me how it is that my 
father should wish mo to dwell under his guardian- 
ship only, and my mother wishes mo to rely solely 
upon her? Or, indeed,” she added, after a few 
I moments’ pause, “ I should rather inquire tho rca- 
I son which prevents my parents from living togo- . 
thcr beneath the same roof, and having mo with 
thorn? for, according to all tho books I liavo over 
read ” 

“Ah! my dear Agnes,” interrupted tho elder sis- 
ter, “you would not sock to ponoti-ato into those 
mysteries whicli so unhappily belong to the desti- 
nies of your parents ?” 

“Oh ! no — no — if it be improper for a child to ask 
an explanation of such secrets 1” exclaimed Miss 
Vernon, the natural purity of her soul instantly 
absorbing the sontimont of curiosity that had 
prompted her quorios. “And now lot mo iroploro 
your pardon for having testified so much excite- 
ment ” 

“It was to bo expected, dear child,” said Miss 
Theobald ; “and you have no pardon to solicit. Wo 
aro dolightod to perceive tliat you have at length re- 
covered some degree of calmness. Best assured that 
you will ho happy in the society of your mother, 
whom we have known for years — yes — many, many 
years, and whom wo lovo as much as if sho were a 
near relative. You will bo surprised to learn, Agnes, 
that when you wore a babo, wo often fondled you 
in our arms. Yes: you may regard mo witli sur- 
! prise — but it is novcrtholess the fact, that my sister 
and mysolf liavo frequently — very frequently nursed 
and dandlod you for hours together.” 

“Oh! I was wrong to exhibit so much mistrust 
and want of confidenco in yon just now !” exclaimed 
Agnes, her affcolionato soul being deeply touched 
by assurances so well c.alculatcd to move her, and 
which were indeed strictly consonant with trutli. 

“ Think not of what has gono by, my dear child,” 
said tho younger sister. “ Wo make all possible al- 
lowances for the excited state of your mind : and 
wo sincerely hope, as wo believe, that happiness 
awaits you. But it is growing late; and you doubt- 
less stand in need of rofreshraont cro you retire to 
rest.” 

Then, without w.aiting for an answer, she rang 
tho bell ; and tho servant was ordered to bring in 
the supper-tray. Agnes was in no humour to par- 
take of the meal: indeed, sho was in that stale of 
mind when tho individual rather loathes tho idea of 
eating, through a tot.al suspension of tho apoetifr^^ j;,.. 
But so delicate were tho attentions of /‘^.^|*’the kind- 
hearted Bisters, and so persevering we . re they in 
their endeavours to render their guest a[_j s much “at 
homo” as possible, that Agnes sate dowf n with them ] 
to table; and, if sho scarcely ate anythi^^'^ ^ig, yet her ' 
spirits revived soraowhat from tho sociab^j ^'lo naturo 
of tho ovouing repast. 
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It, was a little aftcf clovon tvlion the Misses Thco- 
haJd conducted the young lady to tho bedchamber 
which had been prepared for her reception; and, 
having embraced her affectionately, tho good sisters 
eft her, as they hoped, to the enjoyment of that 
repose of which they know she must stand much in 
need. 

Tho moment she found herself alone, tho maiden 
felt unpleasant thoughts returning to her mind; 
and, in order to escape from them, if possible, she 
began to lay aside her apparel with unwonted haste. 
Everything necessary for her toilette had been pro- 
vided; and tho chamber, which was at the back of 
tho house and on the second floor, was oleg.antly 
furnished — having an airof comfort that would have 
been duly appreciated by one in a more settled state 
of mind than was tho amiable girl at tho time. In 
. . a few minutes she retired to rest ; and, contrary to 
her c-spectation, sleep soon fell upon her eye-lids — 
fof she was worn out and exhausted by the exciting 
incidents of the day. 

Her dreams were not, however, of a tr.anquillising 
description. 

In the first place, she fancied that she was roving 
in her garden, and that she behold Lord William 
Trevelyan approaching down tho lane. In a few 
moments ho stood by licr side ; though how he 
passed tho verdant boundary was not quite clear to 
her. She did not retreat, — yet she felt that she 
ought to retire: but her feet were rivotted to tho 
ground ; — and when ho took her hand, tho same 
unknown and invisible influence which nailed her 
to tho spot, forbade her to withdraw that hand 
which trembled in his own. Tiien she im.agined 
that tho young nobleman began to address her in a 
stylo similar to tho contents of his letter: sho cast 
down her eyes — sho felt herself blushing — and, 
though sho know tliat she ought to retreat, sho 
nevertheless listened with emotions of pleasure 
never experienced before. Ho pressed her to be 
allowed to visit her again ; and she was raising her 
eyes bashfully towards Iiis countenance, to road his 
sincerity in his looks, ere she murmured tho affirma- 
tive reply that already trembled upon her tongue, 
when sho was suddenly shocked to perceive a mar- 
vellous and signal change taking place in him. His 
face grew wrinkled — tho handsome features became 
distorted and frightful — his clothes took another 
appearance — and, as sho gazed upon him in speech- 
less wonder aud alarm, sho saw standing in his 
place a hideous old woman, whom she at length 
recognised as Mrs. Slortimor. Agnes strove to cry 
out — but could not : a spell was upon her lips ; — 
and tho h.arrid.an’s eyes glared upon her with sav.igc 
malignity. Tho maiden felt herself sinking in ter- 
ror to tho ground — when tho wliolo scene expe- 
rienced a sudden variation ; and sho was now in the 
parlour of tho cottage, with her father seated by 
her side. 

Neither was this second dream of a tranquillising 
I description. 

Agnes fancied that her sire was angry with her — 
that he uttered reproaches for a disobedience of 
which sho had been guilty. At first sho could not 
comprehend tho nature of the offence that had en- 
tailed upon her this vituperation, and rcndei’cd her 
father’s manner so unusually severe towards her — 
but at last it flashed to her mind that sho had been 
incautious in receiving at tho cottage cvil-inten- 
tioned visitors; — and then she suddenly found her 
father engaged in a violent dispute with Mrs. Mor- 



timer, whose countenance sooined more than ever 
hidcons and revolting. How this dispute origi- 
nated, or how Mrs. Mortimer had got into tho 
room, A^nes know not : there she however was — 
and the quarrel waxed warmer and warmer. At 
length the old woman took her departure : but ere 
tho door closed behind her, she turned on Agnes a 
look of such fiend-liko malignity, that a shriek 
would havo expressed tho young maiden’s affright, 
had not her lips been mysteriously sealed. 1711011 
the harridan had disappeared, Mr. Vernon renewed 
his reproaches; and Agnes fancied tliat, on falling 
on her knees in tho presence of her sire to demand 
pardon, ho spurned her from him — upbraided her 
with her disobedience and ingratitude — and warned 
her, in a tone of solemnly prophetic meaning, that 
her readiness to repose confidence in strangers 
would bring down some terrible calamity on her 
head. She was about to promise never more to 
provo guilty of tho disobedience which had elicited 
all these reproaches and produced all that un- 
wonted harshness on her father’s part, when a 
third person appeared on tho scene; — and this third 
person was her mother! 

But this new dream which now visited tho sleep- 
ing maiden, was not of a tranquillising descrip- 
tion. 

She fancied that .an e.arnost .appeal was now m.ado 
to her on either side, placing her in the difficult and 
most distressing condition of a child who had to 
4ccido as to which of her parents she would 
cling to, and which .abandon. Hero was her 
father, reminding her of all ho had done for her : 
there was her mother, proclaiming herself to bo 
nnlnappy and to need the society and solace of her 
d.anghtnr. On her right hand stood tho sire whom 
sho had always known : on her left w.as the ma- 
ternal parent whom sho had never known before. 
'Tho countenance of tho former expressed misgiv- 
ings amounting almost to despair: that of tho 
latter was bathed in tears, and indicative of ali tho 
agonies of a cruel suspense . Agnes felt that her 
•heart was rent by this scene ; and yet it appeared 
to her th.at sho was bound to decide, and that 
promptly, in ono way or tho other. SIio looked 
towards her father; and ho hold out his arms to 
receive her — liis countonanco assuming .an expres- 
sion so profoundly wretched that it seemed to say, 
“ If I lose you, I lose all I love or caro for on earth.” 
She turned towards her mother, in order to breathe 
a last farewell, for that she must accompany her 
father, — when she beheld lier maternal parent on 
her knees, and extending her clasped hands im- 
ploringly, while the p.ale but beauteous face indi- 
cated th.at life or de.ath was in the decision which 
wag about to bo pronounced. Agnes could not 
resist this c.arnest — silently eloquent appeal on tho 
part of a mother who had proclaimed herself to bo 
unhappy; and tho maiden fiancied that sho threw 
herself into that mother’s arms. A cry of misery 
burst from her father’s lips ; and Agnes awoke with 
a wild start, — awoke, to feel her entire frame quak- 
ing convulsively, and her heart palpitating with 
alarming violence. 

For a few moments — nay, for nearly a minute, 
she lay stretched upon her back, endeavouring to 
compel her thoughts to settle tliomsclves in their 
proper places, so that she might attain tho assur- 
ance whether she had just beheld realities, or had 
only been tho victim of distressing dreams ; — and 
when sho was enabled to arrive at the latter con- 




elusion, she started up in her bud, exclaiming, 
“'Novortholcss, this Is more than I can endure 1” 

Then came the consoiousTiess of tvhcrc sho was, 
and why sho was there,— how she had lied from the 
home that her father had proridod for her, and in 
spite of all his solemn injunctions and prudential 
warnings, — how her mother had left her in a 
strange place, and with persons who were strangers 
to her, — and how Mrs. Gifford would bo certain 
to send to Paris without delay and communicato 
the afllicting tidings to Mr. Vernon. 

The maiden’s brain reeled, as these thoughts 
flashed through it ; — and at this moment, when her 
senses appeared to bo leaving her, the clock of 
Christ Church, in the Blaokfriars-road, proclaimed 
the hour of one.' 

The sound came booming — rolling — vibrating 
through the air, like a solemn warning . at least, so 
it seemed to the disordered fancy of Agnes A’'crnon ; 
— and, with feelings worked up to an intoler.ablo 
pitch, she leapt from her couch. 

To obtain a light was an easy matter — for the 
necessary materials were at hand ; and when the 
flame burst from the tip of the lucifer match, 
Agnes c.ast a hurried and affrighted glance around, 
as if she dreaded to meet some hideous countenance 
I or horrible form in the chamber. Not that she was 
naturally timid: no— far from it; — her very inno- 
I cenco and purity rendered her courageous on ordi- 
, nary occasions. But sho was now under the influ- 
■ once of emotions powerfully wrung— of feelings 
strained to an unusual tension; — and sho had no 
control over her imagination, which was disordered 
and excited. 

One idea dominated nil the rest. This was to 
escape from the house— to escape, at any hazard 
and at all risks. Not for worlds, sho thought, 
could sho return to that bod whore such distress- 
1 ing visions had rent her soul ; — and she could not 
I pass the rest of tho night alone, and in a strange 
place. No ; sho must return to tho cottage — re- 
trace licr way to tho homo which her father had 
' provided for her — and endeavour to reach that 
j friendly threshold in time to prevent Mrs. Gifford 
from transmitting to her Siro tho news of her dis- 
I obedlouco. 

But her mother ! Oil 1 she sliould sec that 
1 parent again — sho would explain everything — and 
perhaps arrangements migiit be made to suit the 
views and accomplish tlio happiness of all I In 
tlic mean time, liowcver, sho must escape — .she must 
return home, — she could not endure tiie idea of re- 
maining anotlicr liour — no — nor even a minute 
longer than was necessary — in that strangcr- 
dwellingl 

AVith lightning speed did all those thoughts, — 
or rather glimpses of thouglits — for they were too 
1 brief, too flcotingly vivid, to dcsorvo tho namo of 
i-ellections, — pass through tho maiden’s mind, as 
] sho threw on her apparel with a congenial haste ; 
and in three minutes she was dressed. Her bonnet 
was in tlio parlour below: but that sho could take 
on her way out of tho house — or she cared not if 
slie did not find it at all. Slio would escape in any 
case, and at all events; and if she could not find a 
vehicle to convey her home — sho would walk, al- 
though sho might have to ask her w.ay at every step. 
For Agnes had worked herself up to a pitch of des- 
peration : a fearful panic was upon her; — sheknew 
not, neither did she pause to ask in her own soul, 
why she longed so ardently to fly from that liouso: — 


an irresistible and almost iucomprehensiblo influ- 
ence urged her on — and tho hurry of her actions 
was in accordance with tho hurry of her brain. 

Her hair was flowing over her shsuldcrs: sho 
just waited a moment — a single moment, to fasten 
it up in a largo knot behind ; and then, taking the 
light in her hand, sho stole noiselessly down tho 
stairs. 

A profound silence — a sllcnco which her footsteps 
disturbed not — reigned throughout tho house. 

All, save tho affrighted — half-maddened girl, 
slept. 

Sho gained tho hall — sho ondeavonred to enter 
tho parlour to procure hor bonnet: but tho door 
w.as closed — and sho now remembered that tho older 
Miss Theob.ald had taken tho key with hor when 
they had all quitted that room for the night. 

But wo havo already said that Agnes cared not 
for tho bonnot; — and without bestowing a second 
thought on the matter, she approached tho front- 
door. Alas! there was a more serious disappoint- 
ment still — tho key of that door had likewise been 
taken up stairs. 

An expression of bitter vexation passed over the 
palo countonanco of tho maiden — an expression 
moro bitter than that beauteous countenance had 
ever before worn : but, in another instant, it was 
succeeded by somothing like a gleam of liopo and 
joy, ^or Agnes bethought hor that there was a 
yard at tho back of tho house — sho had scon it, in 
tho moonlight, from her bed-room window — and 
there might bo a means of egress in that direction. 

Cautiously descending the stairs leading into the 
kitchens, which were below tho level of tho street, 
she hastened to tho back-door, which, to herjov, 
proved only to bo bolted. 

Oil! now sho would escape — sho would escape, 
oven if sho wore forced to climb a wall and enter 
the enclosure belonging to a neighbouring honse; 
for, with the excitement occasioned by her present 
proceedings, tho panic influence which urged hor 
on acquired fresh power every moment. 

Extingnishing the light, sho loft tho candlestick 
in tho house, and then emerged into tho yard. 

The fresh air, as it fanned her face, seemed to 
breathe whisporing promises of freedom, and gave 
her renewed courage. 

The moon was sliining gloriously ; and ns sho cast 
a glnnco of rapid survey around, she beheld tho 
backs of tlio dilapidated houses tho fronts of which 
had struck her with such sinister effect whon sho 
first entered Stamford Street, in tlio hacknoy-coacli, 
in tlicevoning. 

There was no mode of egress from the yard save 
by scaling tho boundary walls, which were low on 
cither side. 

Not .an instant did Agnes hesitate: the fittings 
of a w.atcr-butt served as a ladder for her delicate 
feel; — .and, behold! the sylph-like form of tho 
maiden passes nimbly and lightly over the wall, into 
tho yard belonging to tlie ruined house next door: 
for it stiikos her that egress by moans of an unin- 
Imblted building must bo certain beyond all risk or , 
doubt. ' ^ 

The moon-light streams, witli silvery rays, upon 
tho sombre walls— tho dark window-franie.s, witli 
tho blackened fragments of glass remaining in them 
— tlio back-door hanging crazily and loosedy on its 
hinges— and tho rust-eaten bars of tlio back-kitchen 
window. Tho yard is overgrown with rank grass, 
reaching abovo tho ankles; and tho ground is rugged 
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end iiucveo—Lliftcliances of tripping being moreover as it was in sepulchral silence: but the dominant 
mnltiplicd by the brick-bats and the broken bottles itifluonco which had hitherto impelled her, assorted 
scattered about. its orapiro once again ; and, thrusting open the 

The ruined aspect of the house and the long- door, which was by no moans a difficult matter — 
neglected condition of the yard, or small garden as she entered the dilapidated house. 

It once was, behind the building, constituted a A. chill struck to her heart and a vague terror 

scene of desolation, and conveyed an impression seized upon her, as sho now plunged, as it were, 

of utter loneliness to the mind of the young lady out of the pure moonlight into the utter darkness 
that made her shrink back for a moment as sho of those premises : but, subduing her fears, sho ad« 
placed her hand on the rusty latch of the crazy vanced a few paces, with her arms extended so ao 

door leading into the lower promises. And seemed to gropo for the stairs, 

sho not the sprite of some maiden who had Her righthand encountered the bannisters, which 
been foully dealt with in that gloomy, tomb-like were loose and crazy, and raised a rattling noise 
place, and whoso unquiet ghost came to haunt the as she grasped them: no longer alarmed, however, 
Eceno whore her blood had been ruthlessly spilt but fooling that tho means of escape were gained, 
and her mortal remains lay concealed in uncon- she was about to ascend tho stops, when a-door 
Bccrated ground? Yes— such she indeed appeared, suddenly opened immediately in front of her— a 
with her ^sby pale face her white dress, rendered light appeared — and tho rays of the candle thus 
whiter still by tho moonbeams that played upon it abruptly thrust forth revealed a countenance so 
—•and her long dark hair which, having become hideous — so monster-liko, that for a few moments 
oosened in the act of scaling tho wall, now flowed Agnes stood transfixed in speechless horror — stupl- 
all wildly and disbcvolled over her shoulders ! fied — paralysed — motionless as a marble statue. 

We said that she hesitated fora moment to push And glaring with horror also, were tho eyeballs 
her way into tho dark and ruined building, wrapped whoso rivotted looks mot her own ! then a Iond« 
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voi.o excUlmcd, -TheghosU "do;; \'^tTrc inJwe'wWch ra- 

thoghost!”-andthol^Udroppingsudd^ i" 

ground, was immediately o.itinguicncd. racieii^o 

A piorcing shriek burst from the lips of Agnes : more fiishionahle amazingW 

L «, =™.ic=, .. r„. .1 «■? 

any persons willing to tnlco them. But that | 

nlinnt and oasilr-persuadcd tonauts arc raro in that 
CIIxVPTER CLXX^ . quarter, is proved to demonstration by the numbers 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN STAMFOED STREET. cards and bills 111 tlio windows announcing ur- 


“id diupM«‘d cddiUdd. Ti.., «... .d i.d.d 1" -'h*';;?' 

have been ravaged by fire ; but time and neglect cipher lo e i . Imnd— and in them, tlio 

have ill reality produced that deplorable appearance, penned in <\ , ' .lild di.' /jj jj spelt 

and the state of the windoivs bears unequivocal cvj^- ^ e.vpcrienced eye has no diffi- 

donee to the fact that every pane has been broken V establishment in 

individuallv and Ecparatcly.by stones flung from the 'pacing 

r ;;a:s’u:aZ:u:^“n^"; ‘ ■Mo;r;|.a^ i-au of Staniford St.. — J np- 

:::riut^i::raiv:iZTi;^:rbrvit^^^^ f;::: tb:rcc‘upaufs of tn/r bouses, h you p.s 

monts'aro closed inside, are equally blackened, Stamford Street just before quar^^^^^^ 

as if bv a smoko as dense as that wliicb proceeds 

from tlio funnel of a 6 te.am.pacUct or the chimney m Uio night, you will ^ f"®‘ 7 iabit of 
f a faetnrv loading With furniture ; for tlio liabit of 

Fo; the i^st twenty years have those tbreol.ouses “moon-sbinlng it ” or ‘’‘“‘"E 

fd, !.ii« ..„in . far fbn fiftb Tiart of uiifortuuatoly of frequent occurrence m that dis 


1 - narrative backward for a nisbed apartments to let 


few hours, in order to oaplain tbo incident wbicb 
has just been described. 


been thus left to f.all into ruin : for tbo fifth part of "u'o 
a century has tbo work of dibapidation and decay 
been going on I That they were once habited is 
evident from tbo fact that llie blinds, pulled up anal 


But these .arc not the only indications that tbo 
aitairs of the inhabitants .and lodgers in Stamford 


CTiaent ironi mu jauv m.n. mv uuuuw, wj, . . • ^ 

round their rollers, still remain-hut so begrimed Street arc far from being m tbo most bloom ng con- 

witl" black dust and dirt tliat It is scarcely possible 'IHion: tbo fact may also be gatliered from be caro- 
to believe they wore over white. The cords used to 'vorn countenance of tbo tax-gatherer as bo Ic.avcs 
pZl them dJwn. with tbo tacscls at the end. are » fro-sb notice at every door, and from U.o common 
likowiso still tbore. and totally discolonrcd also, occurrence of the water being cut off. ^0l less 
Very mournful Is tbo aspect of those ruined tenc- does the Boor Rates col ector fee bis task to bo a 
moots, with tbcBo indications that they onco were most unplc.asant otic ; while the tradesmen m the 
comfortablo dwellings, — that cheerful fires once Blackfrlnrs Road wonder, as they look over their 
burnt in tbo grates— that lights Blrcamcd from the ledgers, what tbo dcuco Stamford Street is coming 
casements in rears gone by-and that tbo walls to. Visitors are frequently answered from tbo area 
echoed totbcgaTpealinglaugbtcrofmcrrycbildren! - an unmistakcablo precaution ngainst ic intru- 

Dcsolatc-dcsolato. indeed, are tbo three bouses,- siou of .sheriff's officers ; and even when the bulcl.er 
n disficurcmcnt to tlio entire vicinity, rvnd having nn delivers in his meat or the baker liis bread at Iho 
appearance well c.alculatcd to throw a damp upon front door, the chain is in many instances kept up. 
the spirits even of tbo most strong-minded of the Such is tlio prevalent state of affairs m the long 
neiclibours tborouglifare wliicli we liavo thus briefly described: 

There is' something picturesque in U.o aspect but it is will. U.o dilapidated bonses-or rather 
wl.icb ruins in tbo open conntry-perbaps on the with one of tbem-U.at we have now to occupy 


summit of a liiil- assume from gradual deeay; be- nursclvcs. , , . j r 

cause tl.cro Uic ivy grows upon tbo w.alls, and U.e As soon ns it was dusk, two men emerpd from 

naked l.idcousness of dilapidation is concealed by the miserable rookery constituted by the district of 
the invasion of a wilderness of shrubs and sweets. Broad Wall ; and. entering Stamford Street, they pro- 
But when the golden rnys of n Bummer cun pour cecdod stcnlthilv along until thcyronchcd the ruined 
upon the blackened walls and shattered casements house which was next lo the dwelling of the Alissos 
of bouses in the midst of a populous city, — liouses Theobald. One of the men— a tall, stout, rnffinn- , 
which have dwelling-places adjoining them and all like follow, whom wo shall presently describe luci’o 
around,— the effect is sombre, sad, and sinister in particularly — took a key from liis pocket and opened 
Uio extreme. t'le door of tbo dilapidated tenement, into wbicb bo 

Such is tbo impression produced by tboso three liastily entered, bis companion closely following 
bouses in Stamford-strect. Not that tlio street it- him. Wo should bowover obsorvo that this ingress 
self is otherwise cheerful in aspect : on tbo con- was effected at a moment when no other persons 
trary, the entire thoroughfare stretching between were near; and that the door was opened and abut 
tlie Blackfriars and Waterloo Ronds, is gloomy and in a noiseless manner, so that no sound might 
inhospitable in aspect. The exterior of the liouses reach the ears of the occupants of the ndjncen* 
has a dinglncES of wall and a darkness of win- | dwelling. 
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“Sow giro us your band, old feller,” said tbe 
tuffian-likc indiTidual, when they were safe inside 
tbo passage: “because tbe stairs is summut broke 
away, and the, bannisters isn’t to bo trusted. Lord! 
how you tremble 1 AVby — what tbe bell are you 
afeard on 

“ Nothing — nothing, my good friend,” was the 
answer, delivered in a nervous tone: “only — it’s — 
it’s— so — very — very — dark.” 

“ Dark 1” cried tbe ruffian, with a hoarse laugh : 
“why, it wery often fs dark in a bouse at night- 
time, and where there’s no candle alight. But 
p’raps you’re afeard of ghosteses,” ho continued, as 
ho dragged rather than led the nervous old man 
down the crazy, rotting stairs towards the lower 
region of the place : “ and if so, you’re in the right 
quarters to see a sperot — for they do say the young 
gal which was murdered hero, walks in her shroud; 
— but, for my part, I never see her — and I han’t 
got no fear of that sort.” 

By the time these words were uttered, in a tone 
of coarse jocularity, the ruffian had conducted his 
companion to the bottom of the stairs; and, halting 
at that point, he struck a lucifer-match against the 
wall, and lighted a piece of candle, which he took 
from his pocket. 

He then led the way into the front kitchen of the 
house, bidding the old man close the door behind 
him. 

The place was black all over with accumulated 
dust and dirt: the ceiling appeared as if it had been 
oiiginally painted a sable hue; and the floor, broken 
in several parts, conveyed the samcimpression. The 
shelves above tbo dresser were in a most dilapidated 
condition; and the dense cob- webs clung to them, 
os well as to the corners of tho ceiling, like masses 
of rotten rags. The shutters were closed ; and over 
their entire surface wore pasted sheets of thick 
brown paper — evidently to prevent the light of 
candles from peeping through their chinks and 
being noticed in tho street. There was an old 
ricketty table in the middle of tho kitchen: there 
wore likewise two chairs, which, being made of a 
tough wood, had withstood tho ravages of time; and 
an empty beer-barrel was placed upright near tho 
table, as if it occasionally served as a third seat. 

The, ruffian stuck the candle in the neck of a 
bottle; and, opening one of tho dresser-drawers, 
he drew forth a bottle and a couple of small tum- 
blers : — then, placing himself on tho barrel, ho pro- 
ceeded in a leisurely manner to light his pipe, while 
tho old man — his companion — sank, nervous and 
trembling, into one of the 'Windsor-ohairs. 

Tho reader has no doubt already guessed that 
these two individuals were Vitriol Bob and Tor- 
rens ; — and, if so, the surmise is correct. 

Tho latter person needs no description ; but the 
former character must bo more elaborately dealt 
with on the present occasion. Ho was indeed, as 
Jack Rily had represented him, one of tho greatest 
miscreants that ever disgraced humanity, — not only 
in reality, but also in personal appearance. Of tall 
stature, athletic frame, arid muscuiar build, ho pos- 
sessed vast physical strength. Ho w<as about thirty- 
six years of age : his countenance was naturally 
ugly oven to repulsiveness — but huge black whiskers 
meeting under his chin, randored it positively fero- 
cious; — and tho small, dark; reptile-like eyes glared 
from beneath thick, overhanging brows. His lips 
wore remarkably coarse and of a livid hue ; and liis 
cose, broken in the middle, had a deep indentation. 


m 

giving an appearance of death’s-head flatness to the 
broad countenance. His apparel consisted of a 
seedy suit of black— a hat with very wide brims, 
bent even to slouching — and a pair of heavy Wel- 
lington boats ; and in his hand ho carried a thick 
stick with a huge nob at one end and a massive fer- 
rule at tho other. This was his “life-preserver;” 
but ho seldom had occasion to use it — for his pro- 
ceedings wore usualiy of the savage and diabolical 
nature described by tho Doctor, and whence ho de- 
rived the appellation of Vitriol Bou. 

This terribie individual was well known to the 
police: but those functionaries trembled at tho 
idea of molesting him. They would have experi- 
enced no such dread had his defensive weapons 
been confined to life-preservers or pistols : but 
there was something so horrible in the thought of 
having a bottle of burning, blinding fluid broken 
over the countenance, that tho officers shuddered at 
the bare idea of tackling Vitriol Bob. Thus, when- 
ever inforfnation was given of some nefarious deed 
which he had attempted or perpetrated, tho police 
took very good care to search for him whore they 
know ho was not to he found ; and if they even mot 
him in one of the bye-streets or obscure alleys on 
tho Surrey side of the metropolis — tho quarter 
which he chiefly honoured with his presence — they 
were sud-’mly seized with an inclination to look 
st^fe^ j into a picture-shop, or gaz6 up abstract- 
ed''^ -t tho sky, until ho had passed. 

'V^itriol Bob knew that he was an object of terror 
to tho functionaries of justice in general: but ho 
was also well aware that there wore exceptions to 
tho rule, and that .amongst so large a body as the 
I police-force, some fetv individuals would pounce 
upon him at all risks. In fact, the impunity he 
enjoyed was not so completely assured as to render 
precaution unnpccssary ; and there was moreover 
such a thing as being taken by surprise. For these 
reasons ho accordingly mado use of one of tho 
“haunted houses,”— for so they were denominated 
— as a place of concealraeat whenever ho had com- 
mitted a deed calculated to lead to tho institution 
of unpleasant enquiries. 

Such was the individual whom we now find in 
company witli Torrens ; and the circumstance that 
threw them together in tho first instance, will pre- 
sently transpire through the medium of the con- 
versation that took place as soon as they were 
seated in the kitchen' of tho haunted house, 

“■\Vell, hero we aro cafe at last, old feller,” cried 
Vitriol Bob, puffing deliberately at his pipe, as if ho 
I savoured deliciously tho soothing influences of the 
I tobacco. “ By goles ! it is one of tho best larks I 
over was engaged in. Such a lot of tin, and so 
easily got !” 

“ Two thousand seven hundred a piece — eh ?” 
said Torrens, eyeing his companion with nervous 
suspense, as if ho were eager to assure himself 
that a fair and equitable division of the booty would 
take place. 

“Hah!” observed the ruffian, in a complacent 
manner, as ho filled tho two tumhlers with brandy 
from the black bottle : “ drink !” — and ho emptied 
one of the glasses at a draught, just as if it were a 
mere thimble-full of tho fiery liquid. “It was a 
good job, old feller,” ho continued, after a short 
pause, “ that you fell in with such a prime chap as 
I am — or rayther, it was fortnit that I lodged in the 
same house, and as I came in heard you moaning 
and groaning away in your cellar. It was also lucky 
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that you let mo worm out of you all that had hap- have no lies told me. Yon thing is wery certain— 
pened — although you was precious chary of mating that I've got it now.” _ . „ 

a confidant of mo. You remember that I couldn’t ‘"But — but — you surely — raydcarfriend you 

holiove you at fust — I looked on you as a perfect stammered Torrens, absolutely aghast at the idea of 
madman. Thinks I to myself, ‘ There's a precious siiil remaining a beggar. 

lu-nattic just 'scaped out of Bedlam :' for how was I “ Come, let’s have no more of this drivelling non - 
to fancy that you’d raly been robbed of such an sense,” interrupted Vitriol Bob, in a tone of un- 
amount, living in a cellar as you was?” mitigated contempt: then, as ho refilled and re- 

“ But you believed meat last — you saw that it was lighted his pipe, ho observed, “ Why, you have been 
all true and correct,” exclaimed Torrens, perceiving in a fidget and a stew all day, ever since we secured 
that it suited the man’s humour to talk on the the swag at the coffee-house. Don’t you see, my 
subject. feller, that people in our sitiwations must act 

” Well, I did,” returned Vitriol Bob : “and now,” with somethink like common prudence ? The old 
he added, tapping his breeches pockets significantly, voman may rouse hell’s delight about her loss; 
" I have got plenty of proof that you didn’t tell no and that was why I thought we’d bettor keep our- 
lies. But. Lord bless ye ! you could have done no- solves scarce for a time. So I made you stay close 
think without me : you would have sat down quietly with mo at the flash lodging-ken in the Mint all 
under your loss. But I told you that I’d find the the arloruoon till it was dusk; and thou I brought 
old voman out, if so be she was in London at all ; you here. And here,” added Vitriol Bob, “we are 
and so I did. The description you g.ave mo of her safe enow: ’cos only Pig-faced Poll, Jack Rily, and 
was not to bo mistaken — 'specially by a gonelman one or two others of my pals knows anythink 
of eggs-sperionco like myself. I went about all over about this place being my haunt when I’m afeard 
London, looking for her; and then, behold ye 1 artcr of getting into trouble; — and there’s no danger of 
all she’s living within a stone’s throw of us, as one them splitting on us. So far from that, the Pig- 
may say. By goles 1 I never shall forget how my faced will bo sure to come hero presently, when 
heart jumped in my buzzim when I clapped eyes on she finds I don’t wisit her own quarters this oven- 


hor yesterday, as she came out of the coffee-house: 
but you don’t know how I found out that she acti- 
wally lived there ?” 

“ No — I do not,” said Torrens, observing that his 
companion bent upon him a look of mysterious im- 


ing; and she’ll bring a basket of prog along with 
her — so that we shall have a jolly good supper in 
duo time. Drink, old follor 1” 

Thus speaking, tho ruffian refillod his own tum- 
bler, and pushed tho brandy bottle across the dirty 


portancQ, as much as to invito a query that should table to Torrens, who did not, however, touch it— 
furnish him with the opportunity of giving an ex- for his glass was only half emptied; and he expe- 
planation relative to tho point alluded to. “How rienced such lively sensations of alarm, that ho felt 


did it happen, then I” 


as if his brain were reeling and his intellects were 


“ Why, when I see the old voman come out of tho leaving him. 
coffee-house, I wont straight away to my blowcn— There he was — a feeble, helpless, weak old man, 
that’s Pig-faced Polly, as she’s caired— and I tolls entirely in tho power of an individual whom ho 
hor to go to the place, take tea and toast, and wait know to be of the most desperate character, but 
till she found out whether tho old voman lived with whom ho had joined in companionship only 
there, or not. But I orders Polly not to make in- through the hope of recovering at least ono-hulf of 
quiries, for fear of eggs-citing suspicion. AVell, my that treasure to gain which, in the first instance, 
gal did as I told her — and waited, and waited a good ho had irnbruod his hands in blood. There he was 
long time; and when she’d had three teas and four — alono with tbatimiscroant, in a place the aspect 
or five buttered toastesses, she see the old voman of which was sufficient to fill his attenuated soul 
come in, and she hears tho landlady come out and with tho gloomiest thoughts and tho most melan- 
say, ‘ ffere’i your key, 3frs, Ifortimer.' Then up goes choly forebodings, — alone with a demon iu human 
Mrs. Mortimer — for such her name seems to be — to shape, in a ruined and desolate tenement, ri, aug- 
hor room ; and Pig-faced Poll returns to me with ment the cheerless influence of which superstition 
the hintelligouce. I knowed that my game was now had lent its aid, — alone with a very fiend, in a h'aunt 
safe enough ; and it was me which dewisod tho tho ominous features of which were dimly shadowed 


plan of our going as officers with a search-warrant, 
when we’d watched the old voman leave tho coffee- 
house this morning.” 

“ Yes — yes : I know that you did it all,” said 


forth and rendered more hideous by tho dull, glim- 
mering light of the solitary candle with its long 
wick and its sickly fiarao. 

“■Well — what are you thinking of? — and why 


Torrens, terribly alarmed lost he who experienced don’t you drink ?” were the words which, suddenly 
the lion’s share of the trouble, should now claim falling on tho old man’s ears after a pause, awoke 
tho lion’s share of the booty. “But how long shall him as it were from a lethargy — a lethargy, how- ' 
wo bo obliged to remain hero? I am in a hurry ever, in which the mind had been painfully active, 
to get away — with my share — my fair share of my though tho body was motionless petrified ! 

own money ” “I — I — '"’“s wondering how long wo should have . 

“Your own money, indeed I” ejaculated Vitriol to remain here,” stammered Torrens, starting as il*’^ 
Bob, with a chuckling laugh. “ Was it your’n when shaken by a strong spasm or moved by an electric 
Mother Mortimer had it safe in her own box ? And shock. 

I should just like to know how you fust come by "I asked you the question just now — and — and 
it ? Not honestly. I’ll swear, old feller. Such a you did not give me a reply.” 

seedy-looking cove, living in such a way as you “Well — it all depends, my fine follor,” answered 

was,' couldn’t have got near upon six thousand Vitriol Bob. “ Three or four days, perhaps ” 

pound by wot’s called legitimate means. But that’s “ Three or four days !” almost shrieked Torrens, 
neether here nor there: I don’t care two figs how "I shall die if I linger so long in this horrible 
you got the tin — and if I ask no questions, I shan’t place 1” 
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"Die, indeed 1’’ ejaculated Uio ruffian, in a con- 
temptuous tone. ""Why, Lord bless you — IVo 
stayed hero for three veeks at a time, aforo now — 
without over budging out. Not bo able to linger, 
as you call it, in this comfortable crib — smoko and 
drink all day long — or drink only, if you don’t like 
smoking — and sloop in one of thorn IVindsor-choors 
ns cozie as a bug in a rug ! Losidos, won’t yon 
have mo for a companion ’’ 

“No — no: lean not — will not onduro it 1’’ ex- 
claimed Torrens, starting up from his chair, — his 
countenance hideous with its workings — his nerves 
strung to tho most painful state of tension — and a 
thousand frightful thoughts rushing in, with tho 
speed and fury of a torrent, upon his appalled 
EOfil. 

“Hold your cursed jaw, you fool!’’ growled 
Vitriol Bob, in a tone of sudden rage: “you will 
be heard in tho street — and ’’ 

“I care not!’’ screamed Torrens, louder than 
before. “ Give mo my share of tho money — let me 
depart ’’ 

“Bo quiet, I say!” spoke tho ruffian, in a still 
more irritated voice, while ho sprang from his seat 
on tho barrel ; “ or I shall do you a mischief.” 

" I caro not !” again cried Torrens — and again 
his tone grow still more piercing and shrickingly 
hysterical; for ho was wrought up to a state of 
utter despair. “ Give mo my money, I say — give 
mo ” 

“Fool — be still !” exclaimed Vitriol Bob, rushing 
round tho table, and grasping tho old man by tho 
threat. 

But Torrens, inspired with a sudden strength 
that astonished tho ruffian, broke away from his 
gripo, and rushed towards the door, crying “Murder 
— murder !" 

“Damnation!” thundered Bob; and bounding 
after him, ho sprang upon the old man with tho 
fury and tho force of a tiger, 

“ Murder 1” again yelled tho affrighted, desperate 
Torrens : but in another instant lie was dashed 
violently against tho wall. 

A moan succeeded his agonising cry — and he fell 
heavily upon tho floor. Vitriol Bob then jumped 
upon him— and the attenuated form of tho wretched 
old man writhed beneath the heavy feet of the 
murderous ruffian. 

There was a faint and stifling appeal for “Mercy I 
mercy 1” — but tho miscreant silenced it with a 
ferocious stamp of his heel on tho mouth of tho 
dying man ; — and in a few moments all was over 1 

VitriolBob was now alone, in tho gloomy, cheerless 
place, with the crushed and disfigured corpse of him 
whom ho had literally trampled to death. 

But scarcely was tho deed accomplished, when a 
noise, as of gravel thrown from tho street against 
tile kitchen window, fell uppn the ears of the 
murderer, whoso countenance instantly expanded 
into an expression of grim delight at tho well- 
known signal, 

“ Here’s Pig-faced Poll 1” ho exclaimed hastily : 
and then he paused to listen again. 

At tho expiration of about a minute the signal 
was repeated ; and Vitriol Bob, no longer harbour- 
ing the slightest doubt, hurried up the stairs to 
open the street-door 



CHAPTER CLXXVI. 

SCENES IN THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

At fivo-and-twonty minutes past ton, on this 
eventful night, Mrs. Mortimer entered tho narrow 
lane loading from theBlackfriars Road into Colling- 
wood Street. 

Wo have already stated that she had persuaded 
herself into a belief of Jack Rily’s fidelity towards 
his partner or pal in any enterprise : nevertheless, 
she could not help wishing that the business in 
hand was over — and she mentally exclaimed more 
than once, as she threaded tho lane, “ Would that 
to-morrow morning woro come 1” But she had 
such a powerful inducement to proceed in tho affair 
at any risk, that tho idea of retreating was dis- 
carded each time it faintly suggested itself; and 
when Jack Rily made his appearance, punctualiy to 
an instant, she felt her courage worked up to such 
a pitch that it was difficult to decide whether it 
arose from entire confidence or utter desperation. 

“ So, here you are, my fine old tiger-cat,” said 
the doctor, grasping her hand, with a force that 
might h.ave been very friendly, but was not tho loss 
painful on that account. “ I thought you would not 
flinch : indeed, I made sure you’d come to tho 
scratch.” 

“ What have I to be afraid of — since you are so 
sure of being able to overpower tho wretch whom 
you call Vitriol Bobl” demanded Mrs. Mortimer, 
in a firm tone. “ I liavo already told you that I will 
uudert.ake to manage tho villain Torrens." 

“ I long to see you grapple with liim,” returned 
tho doctor. “ But wo must not waste time in idle 
observations. Listen, my good lady, to our plan of 
proceeding. Vitriol Bob has a female acquaintance 
called Molly Calvert— or, in more familiar terms. 
Pig-faced Poll. This young woman kuotvs his 
haunt— knows also tho signals necessary to i iduco 
him to open tho door. Besides, whenever he's miss- 
ing, she goes straight there, with a basket of pro’ 
visions and whatnot — because slio naturallysuspects 
that he has done something queer and has found it 
convenient to make himself scarce. Well— you 
must be Pig-faced Poll for tho nonce ” 

“ I understand you,” interrupted Jlrs. Mortimer. 
“ It is for mo to give tho signal and obtain admis- 
sion ” 

" Just so, my dear madam — and for us both — be- 
cause if over Molly Calvert and I go there together, 
it’s always tho young woman herself who whispers 
a word of assurance to Vitriol Bob when lie opens 
tho door.” 

“ But supposo that the young woman you speak 
of, has already repaired to tho robber’s liaunt — 
supposo that she is already with him ” 

“Now don’t take Jack Rily for an arrant fool !’’ 
said tho ruffian ; and, dark though it woro in tho 
narrow lane where tliis colloquy took place, Mrs. 
Mortimer could see the huge white teeth of lier 
companion gleaming through tho opening of his 
horrid hare-lip. “ I know what I am about,” ho con- 
tinued. "Lord bless you 1 do you tliink I have been 
idle since I saw you this morning ? No such thing 1 
I went straightaway to Molly Calvert, and made her 
send out for a bottle of gin. Siio is uncommonly fond 
of blue ruin — particularly when slie drinks at another 
person’s expense; and as she drank this afternoon 
at mine, she did not spare it. In a word, I left her 
in such a helpless State of intoxication, that if sho 
moves off her bed before two or tliroo o’clock in tho 
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morning, then toll Jack Rily he is a fool and in- 
capable of managing any business tvliatsoever.” 

“I give you all possible credit for sagacity and 
forethought,” said Mrs. Mortimer, purposely flatter- 
ing the rufiian. “ lYell, then, the young woman you 
speak of is placed in a condition ■which -will render 
her incapable of interfering with our proceedings; 
and I must personate her for a moment or two, just 
to obtain admission into tlie house.” 

" J?ersonata her is scarcely the terra, my dear 
madam,” answered Jack Rily: “because if Yitriol 
Bob only caught a glimpse of you by the neighbour- 
ing lamp-light, be would know donced well that it 
was not the Pig-faced who sought admission. But 
it is a mere matter of vocal stratagem, if you under- 
stand me.” 

" Speak plainly and briefly,” said Mrs. Mortimer, 
with some degree of sharpness in her tone. 

“I will put it all into a nut-shell,” responded 
Jack Rily : then, with rapid utterance but impres- 
sivo enunciation, he continued : — “ The first signal 
is made by throwing a little gravel at a certain win- 
dow; but, as that might bo accidental, it is neces- 
sary to repeat it at the expiration of a minute or so. 
In a few seconds afterwards Vitriol Bob will open 
the front door as far as the chain inside will permit 
— and that is barely an inch ; you must then imme- 
diately whisper, ‘ It's me and the Doctor' and tho 
door will bo instantly opened wide. Bob standing 
behind it. You pass rapidly in— and I’m at your 
heels; and as the passage and tho stairs leading 
down to tho kitchen are as dark as pitch, ho won’t 
obserro that it is not Molly Calvert whom ho has 
admitted into tho house. Now, mind, you must 
walk straight along tho passage, and gain tho stairs 
— and all this without any hesitation, but with an 
apparent knowledge of tho promises. Qo rapidly 
•down tho stairs, and you will then see a light straight 
before you. That will bo in tho front kitchen— and 
there you are certain to find Torrens. Spring upon 
him — tackle him desperately : there will not be a 
minute to lose — because tho moment yon appear in 
his presence, ho will recognise you — ho will uttor a 
cry — and that must bo the signal for tho fight. 
Vitriol Bob will bo just behind me — and ” 

“ You will assail him at tho instant tiiat I pounce 
upon Torrens ?” said tho old woman, with a bitter 
malignity in her tone, as she already gloated in an- 
ticipation upon the vongoanco which she hoped to 
wreak upon her husband. 

“Perform your part, ma’am — do all I h.aTO told 
you,” observed Jack Rily; “ aud leave tho rest to 
me. And now are you ready?” 

“ Quite,” was tho reply. “ In which direction do 
wo proceed 1” 

“ Tho house is in Stamford Street,” answered the 
Doctor. “ But you had now bettor follow mo at a 
short distance.” 

With these words, tho man turned round, and 
proceeded along tho narrow lane into the Black- 
friars Road, up which ho wended his way until ho 
reached the corner of Stamford Street, where ho 
looked back to satisfy himself that Mrs. Mortimer 
was in his track. He beheld her, by the light of 
the lamps, at a short distance behind ; and, turning 
into Stamford Street, ho was duly followed by her.' 
Halting for a moment, ho stooped down, gathered 
a few small pebbles from the side of the road join- 
ing the kerb-stone, and threw them at a window in 
the area of the dilapidated house which stood third 
from the corner Ho then walked on a few paces, 


picked up some more little stones and hard crusted 
dirt, and turning back, met Mrs. Mortimer just op- 
posite the house alluded to. The second volley -was 
discharged at the window ; and then they both sta. 
tioned themselves at the door of the tenement, Mrs. 
Mortimer being placed in the most convenient posi- 
tion to give an answer to any summons that might 
issue from within. 

Tho door was opened an inch or two; and tho old 
woman, feigning the tone of a younger female, 
whispered hastily, “ It’s mo and tho Doctor.” 
Thereupon tho chain fell inside, and the door was 
opened half-way. Vitriol Bob standing behind it. 

Mrs. Mortimer passed hastily in, followed by Jack 
Rily , and Y itriol Bob, closing the door noiselessly 
readjusted the chain. ’ 

“ 'Take care. Poll,” ho said, in a hoarse and low 
tone: “don’t bo in such a devil of a hurry to get 
down them stairs— ’cos there’s somethink in tho 
door-way of tho kitchen that you might stumble 
over.” 

“ What is it. Bob?” demanded Jack Rily, hastilv; 
for inasmuch ns tho real truth flashed to his min’d 
in an instant, he feared lest Mrs. Mortimer should 
likewise suspect tho fact, and, being thrown off her 
guard, betray herself by some sudden exclamation. 

“What is it?— why, a stiff ’un,” responded Vitriol 
Bob, with a chuckling laugli which sounded horri- 
bly in tho midst of tho total darkness that prevailed 
in the passage and on tho stairs. “I ’spose Poll has 
lot you into the business, since you’ve come along 
with her,” continued tho man; “and though I 
don’t see what right she had to tel) you anythink 
about it, I ain’t sorry you have come— ’cos you can 
help mo to bury tho old feller, and you shall have 
your reglars.” 

Mrs. Mortimer now fully comprehended that 
Torrens had been murdered; aud an appalling dread 
seized upon her— for she felt that slio was com- 
pletely in tlio power of two diabolical ruffians, who 
were as capable of assassinating her as one had 
already boon to make away with her husband. 

A faintness came over hor— and she staggered 
ng.ainst tho wall for support; when Jack Rily, in 
answer to Vitriol Bob’s last observations, said 
‘ Oh! Poll didn’t tell mo a single word about any 
business that you had in hand : but as I met her 
quite by accident and suspected sho was coming 
hero, I forced myself, as one may say, upon her 
company— for I thought you’d be glad to see an 
old pal, if you was under a cloud.” 

These words instantaneously re-assured Mrs. 
Mortimer. Sho comprehended that her confederate 
had uttered them, too, for that purpose; and it 
flashed to hor mind that ho only wanted to got 
Vitriol Bob down into the lower part of the house 
in order to make an attack upon him. Sho ac- 
cordingly recovered her self-possession, and rapidly 
groped her way tc toe bottom of tlio stairs, when 
a feeble light, glimmering from tho kitchen, showed 
her a sinister object lying just inside tho threshold. 

Tho blood ran cold in her veins : for, much as 
she had hated Torrens— anxiously as she had 
longed to be avenged upon him— profoundly as she 
abhorred tho tie that to some degree had linked their 
fates, sho nevertheless felt horrified at the convic- 
tion that the murdered man lay there— in her very 
path ! 

Nevertheless, sho still maintained her couragti 
as well as she could, and, hastily passing tho lifeless 
form, entered the cheerless, gloomy kitchen, whioL 
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Indeed appeared to be tho proper liaunt for such a 
Tulrcreant as Vitriol Bob, and the" fitting scone for 
Jjch a tragedy as the one which had been enacted 
there that night! 

In the middle of tho kitchen she paused, and 
listened with breathless suspense. 

Jack Kily had just reached the bottom of tho 
stairs leading thither: «Vitriol Bob had only just 
begun to descend them. 

“‘Well, hero is indeed a stiff ’un,” exclaimed tho 
former, stopping short in tho interval between the 
foot of the steps and the threshold of the kitchen. 
‘‘‘Wliathad he done to yon. Bob? — and when did 
this happen?" 

“ 'Wait a moment — and I’li tell you all about it,” 
was the reply. “ I hope Poll has brought lots of 
grub — for the business hasn’t taken away my appe- 
tite.” 

“She has got a basket with her,” said Jack Rily. 

At this moment Vitriol Bob reached tho bottom 
of the stairs, when tho Doctor sprang upon him 
with the sudden violence of a savage monster; and 
the murderer was thrown back on tho steps. 

“Treachery!” he exclaimed, in a tone resembling 
the subdued roar of a wild beast irritated by its 
keeper; and the two men were locked in a close 
embrace — a deadly struggle immediately com- 
mencing. 

A mortal terror struck to tho heart of Mrs. 
Morthner, who knew full well that if her con- 
federate should succumb, her own life would not 
bo worth a moment’s purchase; and for upwards of 
a minute she stood rivetted to tho spot, listening to 
the sounds of the conflict which she could' not see. 

Suddenly it struck her that she might aid her 
companion ; and, taking from beneath her shawl a 
coil of rope with which she had intended to bind 
Torrens, whom she had made certain of subduing, 
she rushed to the scen'e of the strugglei 

The gleam of light that reached that place, was 
sufficient, feeble though it were, to show her that 
Vitriol Bob had the advantage. He had succeeded 
in getting uppermost; and Jack Rily was strug- 
gling desperately underneath tho man whose 
strength he had miscalculated. Tho conflict was 
thus progressing, accompanied by deep, low, but 
bitter execrations, when Mrs. Mortimer, whom a 
sense of danger suddenly restored to complete self- 
possession, threw a noose round Vitriol Bob’s neck, 
and instantly drew it tight, —exclaiming, as she 
performed this rapid and well-executed feat, 
“Courage, Rily, — courage: grasp him firmly — 
loosen not your hold !” 

“Damnation P’ejacuiated Vitriol Bob, the moment 
ho felt the cord upon his neck and heard a strange 
female voice, — at the same time making a desperate 
— nay, almost- superhuman effort to tear himself 
away from his foe and turn round on his now 
enemy.- 

But tho women drew tho cord as tight as she 
could, and a sense of faintness came suddenly over 
the murderer, — so that Jack Rily was in another 
instant enabled to get uppermost once more. 

“ Tie his logs, old lady — and then we’ve nothing 
more to fear I” cried he, as be placed one knee on 
Vitriol Bob’s chest, and held tho vanquished ruffian’s 
wrists firmly with the iron grasp of his sinewy 
hands. “Now, keep quiet, old fellow — or you’ll be 
strangled,” he continued, addressing himself to the 
wretch whpso eyes glared savagely up at him even 
qmidst the obscurity of the place: “it’s useless to 


resist — jou are my prisoner, — and if it’s necessary 
to make you safer still. I’ll draw my clasp-knife 
across your throat — which I should be sorry to do, 
on account of old acquaintanceship.” 

“ What — what have I done to you — Jack — to— to 
deserve this?” gasped Vitriol Bob, half strangled 
with the noose, which, however, was now somewhat 
relaxed in consequence of Mrs. Mortimer being oc- 
cupied in tying the other end of the rope round his 
ankles — a task which she performed with amazing 
skill and rapidity, and which, in consequence of 
Rily’s menaces, tho vanquished one did not think it- 
prudent to resist. 

“ I’ll toll you presently what you have done. Bob,” 
said the Doctor, in answer to tho other’s query. 

“ Now that you are bound neck and heels, you are 
not very formidable : nevertheless, I must just make 
your arms secure — and then we’ll liold a parley. 
Here, old lady — put your hand in tho pocket on 
the right side of my coat, and give me out the cord 
you’ll find there. That’s right 1 Come — bo steady. 
Boh — or I shall do you a mischief yet.” 

The conqueror then proceeded to bind tho wrists 
of tho vanquished ; and when this was done, ho said, 
“Now, my fine fellow, I will just carry you into 
the kitchen ; and if tliere is any brandy there, you 
shall have a drop to wash tho dust out of your 
mouth.” 

With these words, Jack Rily raised Vitriol Bob 
in his arms, and boro him into tlie kitchen, where 
he placed him on a chair; and the murderer now 
perceived for the first time that tho female who had 
mainly contributed to his defeat, was tho one whom 
himself and Torrens had robbed. 

Jack Rily, on examining the bottle which ho 
found upon tho table, discovered that there was 
plenty of liquor left in it ; and, filling a tumbler, ho 
placed it to tho lips of Vitriol Bob, who greedily 
swallowed the contents — for his throat was indeed 
parched with the dust raised by the late struggle 
and the somi-stranguration he had endured. 

“Now, my hyena friend— my tiger-cat accomplice,” 
said the Doctor, turning towards Mrs. Mortimer, 
who, exhausted in mind and body, bad sunk into 
a chair, “you will likewise partake of tho stimu- 
lant. And mark you, madam,” he added, with deep 
emphasis, and in a tone that was particularly re- 
assuring to tho old woman, “ I owe you my life — 
and, whatever my intentions concerning you origi- 
nally were, I can only now say that I’ll do all that’s 
fair and honourable towards you. But enough of 
that : so, drink 1” 

Mrs. Mortimer, greatly delighted at the result of 
tho night’s expedition, smiled ns cordially as her 
repulsive countenance would permit; but Jack Rily 
surveyed her with much admiration,forshe reminded 
him at the moment of a pleased hyena after a copious 
meal. His satisfaction was enhanced by the readi- 
ness with which she tossed off the burning fluid ; 
and, taking his turn with the brandy, he drank to 
her health. 

“Now to business once morel” he exclaimed, as 
he set the glass upon the table. “ And first, where’s 
the money, Bob ?” he demanded turning towards 
tho helpless ruffian, who sat moody and scowling 
in the chair in which he bad been placed. 

“ I suppose you moan to let me have my reglars, 
Jack?” bo said, in a tone which he endeavoured to 
render as conciliatory and agreeable as possible. 

- “Not a blessed halfpenny. Bob — and that’s flat,” 
responded the Doctor, as he plunged his hands into 
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the pockets of his prisoner. “Ah! here’s the stvag tohororengea some day or otlier. TImt dayhBS now 
' and a precions hoary parcel it is too !’’ he ox- arrirod — and you haro the consolation of knowing 
claimed, after .a few moments’ pause, and in a joyons that you hare lost thousands in consequence of 
tonc.^ “My dear madam,” continued the rillain, your beggarly meanness respecting a paltry silty 
handing the brown paper packet to Mr.s. Mortimer, sovereigns, which was my share of the sura you 
“count it over — see that it’s right — and divide its kept back.” 

contents equally. You may as well bo satisfied at " AVell— ’sposing it is .all ns you say. Jack,” ei- 

once that I mean to do what is right towards you— claimed Vitriol Bob, assuming a humble and indeed 
and then, maybe, yon will think seriously of tho abject tone,— " ain’t you more than oven with mo 
propriety of our clubbing our fortunes together, and to-night? and won’t you let mo have my rcglars? 
setting up as a gcntlorann and lady living on our AVo shall then bo good friends again ” 
mcans--that is, you know, as Mr. and Mrs. Kily.” “I do not moan to give you one farthing of my 
All the latter portion of this long sentence was money— and I know this old lady won’t ” responded 
lost-cntirely lost upon Mrs. Mortimer : for tho tho Doctor. “As to our being friends again, I care 
moment that her hands grasped the brown paper not whether wo become so, or whether wo continue 
parcol-that parcel which was so significantly enemies. You can’t do mo so much harm as I can 
weighty- her whole attention was absorbed in the you. Bob,” added Rily, in an impressive manner, 
task of ci.amintng its contents. She placed it upon and without a particle of his usual coarse jocu- 
tbe table; and, by the dim flickering light of tho larily; for you have to-night done a deed that, if 
miserable candle, she counted the yellow pieces— known, would send you to tho scaffold.” 
turned over tho soiled notes— and carefully reckoned A deadly pallor passed over tho countenance of 

np the whole,— exclaiming, at tho completion of tho tho murderer; and ho writhed in his chair with 
business, “ It is all right, save in respect to n single mingled rage and terror. 

sovereign, whieh I dare say tho rogues changed and “Now, my old hyena,” exclaimed tho doctor, turn- 
spent directly. Here is your share, Mr. Rily— and Ing tow.ards Mrs. Mortimer, “ I told yon that you 
I thank you much for your valuable aid.” i j . 


• ... ...M. should have a good opportunity of seeing Vitriol 

You are tho handsomest ogress I ever saw. Bob in all his hideousnoss. AVhich do you think is 
when you appear gloating over the recoverod gold,” tho ugliest of tho two— ho or mo ?” 
said the Doctor. “ If I could afford it, I avould And ho grinned so horribly with his hare-lip and 
actual y and positivoly giro you my portion just to his gleaming tooth, that tho old woman was for an 
liavo the plo.asuro of contomplating your physiog- instant appalled by tho fiendish, malignant joy that 
nomy wliilo you fingered it. Bift perhaps wo may caused his countenance thus to assume so frightful 
lUTo nil tlungs in common yet bottvoen you and an oiprcssion. 

,, , “AA’cll— you don’t :«ko to pass an opinion upon 

rims speaking, tlio ruffian scoured his share of tho matter,” ho said, with a chuckling laugli : “ may 
tlio spoil about liis person — an example that be yon think I nm the ugliest of the two, and tliat 
w.is immediately followed by Mrs. Mortimer it would hurt my fcolings to toll mo so. Lord 
in rospoet to her division ;— and all tho while bless you, my dear madam — a right down savage, 
A itriol Bob sate looking on witii a countenance of ferocious, revolting ugliness is a splendid subject for 

tlio most demoniac ferocity. It was evident that, admiration to my mind. The uglier people are 

could tho wretch release himself from his bonds, provided it’s tho right sort of ugliness— tho hand- 
his rage would endow him wltli a strength calcn- somer they are in my eyes. This may seem para- 
latod to give matters quite another turn : hut he doiical — but it’s the trutli ; and it’s on that prin- 
w.is liolploss powerless, — and tliis consciousness ciplo Tam ready to marry you to-morrow, if you’ll 
of Ills cntbrallod prcdicamont only rondcrod his have me. Ilowovor — think upon it : thoro’s no 
hatred tho more sav.ago against his successful cnc- hurry for your decision, my dear creaturo — pardon 
micB, and made his longings for rovongo tho more mo for being so familiar. And now I may as well 
eager and also tho more torturing on account of toll you that it was not my original intention to let 
their unavailing intensity. you have one penny piece of all that swag,” ho con- 

" I u ill now toll you. Bob,” said .Tack Rily, turn- tinned, after a few moments' pause. “I had par- 
ing towards liim, “ wliy I have played you this posed to mako uso ofyou in obtaining it — and then 
trick— and you will acknowledge tliat it is only tit self-appropriate it ; bcc.auso I didn't look upon vou 
for tat Jou romembor tlio swell’s crib wo broke !„ tlio light of a pal with whom it was necessary to 
into .at Peekham? AA ell-you found a bag con- Ucop faith. Tho moment, however, that you intor- 
aining a hundred and twenty sovereigns, in a fered in tho struggle just now, the case became sud- 
drawor— and you neven- mentioned a word about it dcnly aUered : you saved my life— and I wouldn’t 
when wo c.amo to divide the tilimdnr ” t -r . 


harm a hair of your head for all the world. So you 
It s a lio a damned lie . ejaculated tho villain, ore quite welcome to take your departure at once if 
crcriously. yon will: but I should esteem it a mark of confi- 

bay that again, cried tho Doctor, his hare-lip donee if you’d remain hero with mo a few hours 
becoming absolutely white with rage, while the scar longer— and I’ll toll you why.” 
upon his check grew crimson,— “and I will out " Show mo a good reason, and I shall not object,’^' 
your t iroat fr^ car to car. Ho w could I invent remarked Mrs, Mortimer, knowing that the man, in 
suchatalo? But I saw the advertisement in tlio spite of bis conciliatory observations, bad the powei 
papers about the robbery-T read that a hag con- to onforco, if ho chose, what ho seemed to ask as I 
taming a hundred and twenty pounds in gold was favour 

f I " I t^ill explain myself,” resumed Jack Rilv ■ then 

remembered that you searched those drawers, and glancing towards Vitriol Boh, ho said, “Our friend 
afterwards assured mo there was nothing in them hero must remain in that condition until I can send 
worth taking. I did not toll you that I had thus Pig-faced Poll to rcleaso him from his bonds It 
bncomo awaro of your troachory, beoau'» I resolved would not bo worth while to risk another conflict 



by taking on onrselvos tUo part of liberators. His 
young avoman shall tlicroforo bo entrusted with that 

agreeable duty : but as slio is drunk in bed ” 

Vitriol Bob uttered a sound resembling tbo savage 
but subdued growl of a wild boast. 

“ As sbo is drunk in bed,” repeated Jack Eily, 
with a cbuoklo, “ sbo won't bo fit to undertake tbo 
task until it's pretty near daylight ; and it would 
not bo safe to leave the poor devil alono hero for so 
many hours. I don't seek his death ; but ho might 
fall off his chair, tumble flat on his face, and not bo 
able to right himself — for it’s by no me.ans an easy 
thing to shift one’s position avhen bound neck and 
heels like that. So remain with him I must and 
will. His eompany will not, however, prove the 
most agreeable after all that has occurred betwixt 
ns ; and now you can guess why I ask you as a 
favour to stay with me — say till two o’clock, when 
avo will take our departure and send Poll Calvert, 
who will bo sufliciontly sober by that time, to cut 
his cords.” 

“ I consent to remain hero until two o’clock,” 

said Mrs. Mortimer : “ only ” 

And sbo glanced, with shuddering aversion, to- 
wards the door. 
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“Ah! 1 understand you, my dear tiger-cat,” ex- 
claimed Jack liily : “ you don’t admire the prosenco 
of tho stiff 'un there. Lord bless you I if you’d only 
boon my wife when I was a doctor, yon would have 
become familiar enough with articles of that kind — 
ayo, and have thought nothing of shaking hands 
with a resurrection man. But it’s all habit ; and 
so, since you would feel more comfortable if that 
bundle over there was moved. I’ll just drag it into 
tho back kitchen — and our friend boro will doubt- 
less amuse himself by burying it to-morrow night.” 

Having thus delivered himsolf with characteristic 
levity, tho Doctor rose from the barrel whereon bo 
had been seated, and taking up tho candle,, pro- 
ceeded to transfer tho dead body of Torrens from 
tho threshold of the door into the back kitchen. 

Mrs. Mortimer was now loft in tho company of 
the murderer, and in total darlmess ; and though 
sho knew that ho was bound beyond a chance of 
self-release, yet a cold shudder passed over her 
frame, as sbo thought of what would bo tbo conso- 
quonccB, avero it possible for him to cast off tho 
strong cords that restrained him. 

Scarcely had this -rofloction entered her mind., 
when a voice — stealing, as it avore, like tbo hiss of 
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an iuTisible serpent throngli the utter darkness of 
the place — smote upon ker ear. 

“Madam — Mrs. Mortimer — loosen the cord — and 
I will give you half of what I shall then take from 
that Tillain Rily !” were the earnest, hastily uttered 
words that wore thus suddenly whispered by the 
murderer. 

The old woman was so startled that sho iould 
make no reply; and in another moment the light 
reappeared. 

Sho mechanically cast her eyes towards Vitriol 
Bob; and the returning glimmer fell upon a 
countenance infuriate with rage, disappointment, 
and renewed spite; — but she did not think it worth 
while to mention to the Doctor the treacherous 
proposal that had been made to her during liis 
temporary absence. • 

“I have put the corpse in the back kitchen,” 
said Rily, resuming his seat on the barrel : then, 
after a few moments’ pause, ho observed, “This is 
the second murder that has been committed in this 
house.” 

“ The second !” osclaimed Mrs. Mortimer, sud- 
denly animated with a feeling of morbid curiosity. 

“Yes — the second,” repeated Rily. “AVhatl did 
you never hoar how those three houses came to bo 
shut up, and why they are supposed to be haunted ?” 

“ Never,” answered the old woman, her manner 
convincing the garrulous Mr. John Rily that she 
had no objection to bo enlightened on the subject. 

“ AVoll — as it can’t bo more than half-past eleven 
o’clock, and wo have two hours and a half to pass 
away, according to agreement, in this place,” re- 
sumed the Doctor, “ I don’t mind tolling you the 
wholo story. Our friend Bob liero has heard it 
often enough, I daro say ; but ho will himself admit 
that it bears tolling over and over again.” 

Jack Rily paused for a fow momonts, and then 
commenced the promised narrative, which wo shall, 
however, put into our own language, tho semi-jocular 
and flippant stylo of tho Doctor not being quite 
suited for so serious a history. 


CHAPTER CLXXVII. 

HISTORY OF THE HAUNTED HOUSES IN 
STAMFORD STREET. 

Twenty-five years ago there wero not three 
nicer looking houses in Stamford Street than those 
which are now so dilapidated and so wretched in 
appearance both outside and internally. Tho corner 
dwelling was inhabited by an old gentleman and his 
son. Their name was Mitchell ; and a handsomer 
youth than Leonard, who at that period had just 
completed his twentieth year, was seldom to bo mot 
with. But it was not only on account of his pre- 
possessing person, elegant manners, and great ta- 
lents, that ho was a general favourite: it was like- 
wise in consequence of his admirable behaviour 
tow.ards his father. Mr. Mitchell was for many 
years a partner in an eminent mercantile firm ; but 
tlio sudden death of a beloved wife, who Imd long 
boon suffering with a disease of tho heart, and who 
one evening fell a corpse at her husband’s feet after 
Iiaving appeared gay and cheerful a fow minutes 
proviously, produced such an effect upon him that 
ho was thrown on a sick bed, whence he arose at 
tho expiration of several months — palsied in all his 
bnibs 1 Although ho still retained possession of bis 


intellect, yet his spirit appeared to bo completely 
broken, and his energies wero crushed. An arrange- 
ment was accordingly effected, by virtue of which 
he withdrew from the firm on condition of receiving 
four hundred pounds a* year for tho remainder of 
his life. These incidents occurred during Leonard’s 
seventeenth year ; and tho affectionate youth im- 
mediately devoted himself to tho duty of rendering 
his afflicted sire’s existence as pleasing — or 
r.ather, as little burthensomo as possible. His 
attentions wero unremitting, and yet so deli- 
cately administered that the old man was not suf- 
fered to feel how completely dependent ho was, 
for solace and comfort, on his only child. AVhon 
the weather was fine, Leonard invariably had some 
excuse to induce his father to go out for a walk ; 
and as ho supported tho arm of that tottering, 
feeble, trembling parent, ho conversed in a gay and 
unrestrained manner, conjuring up those topics 
which ho know to ho agreeable to the invalid, and 
never — never exhibiting tho least impatience at 
being thus chained as it were to tho side of tho 
sufferer. Of an evening, tho young man would 
read aloud those works which best suited his father’s 
taste: or ho would sit for hours playing at chess — 
a game of which Mr. Mitchell was particularly fond. 
AVhen invited to a party, Leonard would at first 
promise to attend, so that his father might not per- 
ceive that ho remained away entirely on his account: 
but the youth was always sure to have a convenient 
hcad-aeho or to sprain his anklo, or adopt some 
other ingenious and equally venial little device, in 
order to have an apology for staying at home. Now 
and then ins father would seo through his motive, 
and insist upon him keeping his engagement, — in 
which case Leonard was always sure to leave long 
before tho breaking-up of tho party; and, on his re- 
turn homo, ho would creep noiselessly to his father’s 
chamber to assure himself, ere ho proceeded to his 
own, that tho old man was comfortable and wanted 
for nothing. In a word, the devotion of this youth 
to his afffictod sire was such that ali who know 
him behold him with mingled admiration and re- 
spect : and oven tho giddiest and most thoughtless 
young men of liis acquaintance could not bring 
themselves to joko or jeer him for that conduct 
which, in any other, they would liavo looked upon 
as a steadiness and sodatoness carried to an ex- 
treme. 

Next door to tho Mitchells — that is to say, in 
tho central of the three liouses to which this narr.a- 
tivo relates — dwelt Mi‘. Romfrot, who, by the seces- 
sion of tho paralysed old gontloman, had bocomo 
tho head of tho firm, tho business premises of 
which wero in tho City. Mr. Pomfret was likewise 
a widower, and likewise possessed an only child. 
Ellon Pomfret was a year younger than Leonard ; 
and sho was as beautiful as ho was handsome. 
They liad boon acquainted from childhood ; and the 
affection which in its origin was such as exists 
between a brother and a sister, by natural degrees 
ripened into a devoted and profoundly-rooted loi;c. 
In tho estimation of all who know them, there 
was a remarkable fitness in tho union of this ad- 
mirable pair : their stylo of beauty — their disposi- 
tions — their manners — their acquirements, were of 
a nature to adapt them for each other. They wero 
both tall, slight, and gracefully formed : Ellon’s 
hair was of a rich brown, scarcely a shade deeper 
than that of Leonard ; — their foreheads wero high 
and intellectual ;— their eyes wore of deep blue — 
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I /,p-' ri'r.' mthin;- ar'l t''nicr tinn lii', Tvlilrli wcro 
j rr.i':;:.!' ,1 witlj the flro cf a noblo anj pcnrron-. 
I '! >j! ; — arj rrirr diJ man nor woman pof'i'sc finer 
' i'’’ l!i tl:an tlirlr?. Bolli wore fond of mnsio and 
I drawing: liotli wore Imbued with deep relipioni 
' f’ olin^r, rincere and cron entlitisiaslic — imtnltcrlT 
I iIoToid of bigotry and Mncbaritablencrs;— and both 
] loved virtue for Its own rake. Taith with tliem 
j was a delirlit and an Inspiration cncourarinj fond 
' hopes in respect to tliis world and ronfidence in tlio 
I next, — a religion tliat knew naupht of ascetic 
' ploom, but tiint Eeemcd to traro life's patliwav 
amidst love, and perfume, and flowers I 
Mrs. I’omfret Ijad died wlien Kllcn avas about 
fourteen ; and for tbe two followin;^ years tlie 
maiden was blessed witli tlio companionsldp and 
counsels of a kind aunt, who, immediately after the 
dcee.ise of lier sister, tool: up her abodo in tlie 
liouee. lint deatli snatcliod Iier away to tlic tomb 
sliorlly after the sixtecntli hirtli-day of Iicr niece, 
avlio was tlius left alono as it were witli Iicr fatlier. 
?dr. Pomfret, tltoiigli a l:ind and avell-meaning 
man originally, was not a prudent one. He had an 
over-weening confidence in Ills coinmcrci.sl .nhlllties 
and financial foro-iglit; and he was thus led into 
speculations from wliich ills frieiid.s, had ho con- | 
descended to consult tliem, would bare dissuaded 
him. Many of these specul.stions he uiidortook on 
Ills own priv.sle .account, and independently of tlic 
firm of wliicli, ns above described, lie became tlic 
head; and liis numerous n(r.iirs accordingly kept 
him much away from liome. Ellen was tliereforo 
a groat deal alono ; for maidenly prudence pre- 
Tcntcd iicr from calling in no.vt door as often as 
•he could Iiavo desired, or ns Leonard would have 
wished to see her. Still slio did now and then p.ass 
an hour or two with Mr. Mitchell and liis son, re- 
lieving the latter In his t.ssk of reading or his post 
at the olicss-t.ablo. Tlic old gentleman was deeply 
attached to Ellen Pomfrot; and the more so, inas- 
imich.asit appeared to bo a settled thing that tho 
two families were to he closely united by means of 
tlie marriage of tlio young people. But no d,ay was 
fixed for this event— nor indeed did tho engagement 
appear to be more than a tacit one; for tho reader 
must remember that at tlio time when we introduce 
the Iiero and liorolno of this narrative, the former 
was only twenty years of age, and tho latter 
nineteen. 

Tiie third iiouso to wliich our present historv 
c.ipecially refers, was inhabited hr an old bachelor, 

I who at tho time alluded to was upwards of sixty! 
j He was .a fine man for his age— boasted that be had 
I not yet taken to spectacles— and walked as upiiglit 
and as rapidly as if ho were twenty years younger. 

I His rubicund countenance was the very picture of 
I pood-nature: .and a rery good-natured being he in 
I reality was. But ho was whimsical and eccentric 
to .a degree; and, though rery rich and proud of his 
1 elegantly furnished abode, ho seldom invited a 
■ grown-up person to cross his threshold— ranch less 
! to partake of his hospitality. But, on the otiicr 
' liand, Iio was devotedly attaclicd to children; and 
‘ his greatest delight was to assemble a doxeii or so 
j of Ills neiglibours’ little sons and daughters in Iiis 
^ comfortable parlour or handsome dr.awing-room, 
and make them all as happy as ho could. This was 
ei rlaiiily a stra::ge and most unusual predilection 
; 'or an old bachelor to entertuiii ; — hut llierc are cx- 
! Cfi>lions to all riiKs — and Mr. Gamble w.as a living 
j proof .'f tlio dogma. He was wont to say that it 


did l.Is heart good to bel.o*. i rfev-rb.-,-;..- J fi-x, ' 
haired, lauc!iing-(y< d el.ildr. :i romping about 1 i.m, 

— that it awakened ble-- r d fefiin,"s in liii i-ou] jij 
hear tlicir merry sbouts and wiinf's tbrir innre -it 
mirtb, — and tint he f’.neiej hinneif vnnni- a- .m 
when presiding at the table around vvliieb Ije 
tbered them, and where ho dispeusr.l fruit, cake, 
.sweet wine, and comfitnres with no niggard Innd! 

Be it undirstood, then, tint— at least to our mind — 
Mr. Gamble was a most estimable cliaraeter; for bo 
who is fondjof children cannot po'sibly bo a had 
tuan — whcre.as wo Iiave no confidence whatever in 
the indivi Inal who doe; no; eiperiereo a livelv in- 
ter, st in those endearing, artless little hi inge. Mr. 

Gamble did not consider it to he at all derogatory to 
his nature or his age, to join in tho inf.antile .'ports 
which lie loved so much to behold ; and wlien the ^ 
curtains were drawn and tlio door closed, lie would I 
even consent to become an active party to a gamn 
of hlind-inan's-buir, or allow himself to be con- i 
rerteJ for tho nonce into a horse for tlin express j 
behoof of Eome chubby urchin more bold in his | 
j requisitions tlian the rest. j 

Mr, G.amble was indeed quite a cliaracter, lie ^ 
used frequently to declare that he know nothing I 
more silly than to give dinner-parties. “ I'riendsiiip | 
is a very queer tiling,” he would say, " if it must he i 
shown by my eating at another’s expense, or by 
him eomlng to me to cat at mine. I wouM sooner 
spend ten pounds upon cakes and oranges for 
ciiildron who really enjoy them, than ton shillings 
on a repast for a grown-up person, who cals in 
your presence as if under tlio influence of a chilling 
ceremony.” Jdeiativo to adults, therefore, iir 
G.amble ucilher gave nor accepted invitations: hut 
twico or thrico a-wcek lio congregated Iiis littlo 
friends around him — and the morotlicy romped, tho 
better lio was pleased, — tho more noiso they made, 
tho higher did his spirits rise. If they injured his 
furniture, ho cared not, provided .it was the result 
of an accident : but if lie once discovered a predilec- 
tion to wilful dcstructlTcncES, or if he were made 
the butt of coarse rudeness instead of tlio object of 
innocent merriment, lie uever again invited tlio 
offender to Iiis abode. 

Considering that tlic Jiabits of Mr. Gamble v.-em 
such ns we li.ave taken some little trouble to de- 
scribe tliem, it may easily bo supposed that tin- 
nciglibour.s were not a little nstoiiislicd when it «.as 
ruinoured, and ascertained to bo a positive f.art 
tb.al Jlr. r.amfrct had vcrit.alily and actually huh 
invited to dine with that eccentiic gcutlemaii. Tin. 
was .alone enough to create an impression ili.at a 
revolution had tal:en place in the opinions of tin- 
old bnclielor : but tlie wonderjuent was oxcessiie 
when it was reported, and likewise discovered to be 
true, that ^Ir, Gamble liad dined iu his turn witli 
Mr. Pomfrot. At first it was supposed tliat tlie 
running merchant was seeking to ensnare ilie 
wealthy bachclnr into a marriage with thoheauliful 
.lien: hut when it was remembered that eIio v. . i,. 
engaged to Leonard, and moreover when it wa' 
.ascertained that she had passed tho evening at tli.' ' 
.Mitchc.' s on tlo occasion of the old bachelor dining I 
|jcr father, tijo abovc*mcniiouc'i rpcculauuu ' 
was instantly disc.ardcd. That a revolnlion /.of • 
taken place in tlic habits of .Mr. Gamble, was Iio.v- 
evor very cortain ; for as time wore on, afier tl.'-:; 
first interchanges of civilities between liim d 
Pouifret, tbeir intimacy appearwl to iiir.''-, ,a, 
tlic parties given by tbe old b.acb' !nr tn !.■ - )■■■!•■ j 


fliends grow less frequent. At length not a day old bachelor was discussing some cool claret — for it 
passed without an interview occurring between was in the midst of a hot summer; and tho moment 
Gamble and Pomfrot: they were often closctted the merchant made his appearance, ho rang for 
together for hours in tho evening, when tho latter another glass. Mr. Pomfret sank upon a seat, with 
returned homo from tho City ; and tho merchant tho air of a man who is exhausted in mind and 
was moroover frequently seen taking bundles of body; and when tho servant had retired, ho fixed 
paporslind correspondence into tho other’s house, his eyes intently on his friend’s countenance, as 
It was therefore surmised that they were engaged he said in a low and solemn tone, “ Gamble, I have 
together in some speculation : but if this were tho dreadful news for you !” — “ Por which I am not 


case, it was kept very quiet — for oven Bilcu herself 
could give her lover Leonard no explanation re- 
lative to tho causes of tho intimacy that had sprung 
up so’ suddenly between her father and Mr. Gamble. 

A conversation which wo are about to record, 
will however throw some light upon tho subject. 
It was about six months after tho intimacy had 
commenced, that Mr. Pomfret returned home from 
tho City at a later hour than usual, and with a 
countenance so pale and careworn, that he appeared 
to his affrighted daughter ten years older than when 
ho quitted her in the moi ning. Ellen anxiously 
implored him to inform her if anything unpleasant 
had occurred : but ho gave her a sharp reply in tho 
negative — as much as to enjoin her to abstain from 
quostioniug him in future. Tho poor girl turned 
aside to conceal tho tears that gushed from her 
eyes ; and Mr. Pomfret, struck by tho sudden con- 
viction that ho had behaved most harshly to his 
amiable daughter, exclaimed, “Forgive mo, Ellen: 
but — to toll you tho trutli — I have received dis- 
agreeable intelligence in tho City to-day; and it 
probably soured my temper for tho moment. You 
are a good girl,” ho added, kissing tho tearful 
countenance that was now upturned towards his 
own ; “ and I was wrong to speak unkindly to you. 
But lot that pass; I shall have more command over 
myself another time.” — “ Pray do not dwell upon 
tho subject, my dearest father,” said Ellon. “ ’Will 
you have dinner served up at once I” — “No, my 
love,” was the answer : “ I do not fool in any humour 
for eating. I meant to say,” ho added, hastily, but 
with somo degree of confusion, “I dined in the 
City to-day. Aud now I shall just run in and sco 
Mr. Gamble for an hour or two ; aud you can go 
and play a game of chess with Mr. Mitchell. 1 
shall return to supper presently: so mind and be 
home again by half-past nine.” — “You told me the 
day before yesterday, dear papa,” said Ellen, “ that 
tho next time I called on Mr. Mitcholl, I was to bo 
sure and ask you for a cheque for the quarter’s in- 
come duo to him, and w’hich has been standing over 
for nearly a fortnight.” — “ Oh ! it docs not matter 
this evening!” ejaculated Mr. Pomfret, impatiently: 
" besides, I have not time to sit down aud fill up a 
cheque at present,” ho added, a sickly expression 
passing over his countenance, as if his heart wore 
smitten painfully within his breast. Then, without 
making another observation and in evident haste to 
avoid further parlance on tho subject, tho merchant 
throw on his hat and hurried next door. 'A sigh 
escaped from Ellen's gentle bosom — for she saw 
that there was somo profound grief in tho depths 
of ho father’s soul, and, anxious to escape from the 
distressing thoughts wind such a conviction was 
only too well calculated to engender, she mad tho 
greater speed to dress herself for a visit to her 
neighbours. 

■\Vo must for the present follow Mr. Pomfret, 
whom wo shall overtake in Mr. Gamble’s back- 
parlour, which was fitted up as a library, and con- 
tained a small but choice collection of books. The 


altogether unprepared,” returned tho old bachelor, 
his countenance becoming serious — if not absolutely 
severe. — “How? what do you moan?” demanded 
Pomfret, the gloomy expression of his features 
giving way to one of profound astonishment. — “I 
mean,” replied Mr. Gamble, now bonding liis gaze 
with unmistakeablo sternness on his companion, 
“ that for a week past I have had forced upon my 
mind the painful conviction that you wore deceiv- 
ing me.”— "Deceiving yon 1” cried Mr. Pomfret, 
his cheek blanching, and his tall spare form trem- 
bling either with rage or guilt, it was not easy im- 
mediately to decide which. — " Yes : deceiving mo, 
and most grossly deceiving mo too !” exclaimed Mr. 
Gamble, striking tho table violently with his 
clenched fist. — Mr. Pomfret fell back in his chair, 
aghast and speechless, like a man from whose 
countenance tho vizor of duplicity has been sud- 
denly torn.— “You doubtless desiro an explana- 
tion,” resumed Mr. Gamble; “and you shall have 
it. Six months have elapsed, sir,” he continued, his 
tone becoming reproachful rather than angry, 
“since I called at your counting-house in tho City 
to receivo tho amount of a draught which had been 
forwarded to mo from abroad by a gentleman to 
whom I advanced a certain sum many years ago, 
and which I had given up as lost. Tho sudden and 
most unexpected recovery of that amount some- 
what renewed my confidence in human nature — a 
confidence not altogether destroyed, but long dor- 
mant in my breast. You remember that wo began 
to converse upon commercial topics ; and you finally 
stated that if I did not immediately require tho 
sum I bad called to receive, you know how to lay 
it out for mo in a safe quarter and at good 
interest. I accepted tho proposal ; — firstly, because 
the funds were so high at tho moment that 
I did not choose to buy the money in — secondly, 
because we were neighbours, and had known each 
other, to speak to at least, for some years — aud 
thirdly, because I was in a good humour with man- 
kind at tho moment. You were pleased, on your 
side; aud when you wrote to mo a few days after- 
wards to state that tho money was invo.sted accord 
ing to tho terms settled between us, I resolved to 
carry my good feeling still farther — and I asked you 
to dinner. Subsequently you returned tho compli- 
ment; and I began to think that ray long-sustained 
misanthropy was founded in error. This beliet 
opened my heart still farther towards you : and 
when I camo to know your amiable daughter, I felt 
convinced thatallmen and women wore not deceivers 
Such was tho state of my mind — progressing fr(<m 
a morbid to a healthy condition — when you pro- 
posed certain speculations to mo. I accepted them 
to a limited extent, and on particular terms. I ad 
vanced th mo oys you required to carry out youi 
designs; but I adopted tho precaution to avoid 
anything like a partnership. And this I did onit/ 
as a wise precaution — for I had tutored myself to 
place the utmost confidence in you. As time wore 
on, you constantly demanded fresh supplies— and I 
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did not refuse them, so specious wore your repre- 
sentations. But by degrees I began to entertain 
vaguo suspicions that everything was not as you 
ivould have mo view it; and I latterly instituted 
inquiries. A week only has elapsed since I acquired 
the certainty that the larger portion of the money 
advanced by mo to you was never laid out in the way 
and for the purposes represented by yourself; but 
that it has been employed to stop up gaps and supply 
deficiencies in your deeply-embarrassed establish- 
ment!” — “My God! this is hut too true!” mur- 
mured the miserable Pomfret. “ But you will bo 
merciful towards a man who is reduced to despair ?” 
— “ I shall not harm you, sir : neither shall I expose 
you,” returned Mr. Gamble, while the merchant’s 
countenance somewhat brightened up at this 
assurance. “Perhaps, indeed,” added the old 
bachelor, after- a slight pause, “I may oven 
save you yet.” — "Save mol” echoed Pomfret. 
“ Oh 1 no : that is impossible ! I am so deeply 
involved that I owe three times as much as all 
you are likely to possess.” — “ 1 am not so sure of 
that, sir,” returned Mr. Gamble, almost in a good- 
humoured tone : then, immediately resuming his 
former seriousness of voice, ho said, “It is not so 
much the loss of my fourteen thousand pounds that 
I deplore : but it is that you have changed my habits, 
and I am not so happy as I was. The dealings that I 
had witli men in my earlier years, made mo mistrust 
them aud taught me to look upon them with un- 
varying suspicion. Therefore was it that when I 
became rich enough to retire into private life, and 
more tlian rich enough for ray purposes, I abjured 
tlio society of those whom the world had spoilt, and 
sought tho society of those who were too young to 
bo tainted by that world. I withdrew myself from 
tlio hot atmosphere breathed by men and women, 
and joyed in the freshness of tho pure air in which 
frank, merry, artless, and sportive children dwelt. 
My heart, while closing towards one section of tho 
human race, expanded towards another ; and I have 
loved tho infantino race as dearly — oh ! as dearly 
.as if I had boon tho father of a vast family. But 
when I renewed my intercourse with adults — that 
is to say, when I was tempted to join your society 
'and that of tho two or three gentlemen and ladies 
whom I have occasionally mot at your house — I felt 
mylovofor that infantino race diminishing: or ra- 
ther, their presence afforded mo less delight and 
nmusoraont. It is all this that I deplore ; and tho 
result has been that my homo now seems lonely, and 
tho time hangs heavily upon my hands. Nay, more : 
you have been tho means of effecting that change in 
mo which has made mo selfish : and I feel capable 
even of sacrificing the happiness of another so long 
as I can in any way minister unto ray own.” — “ I do 
not understand you,” said Pomfret, fearful that 
those last words implied some vindictive allusion to 
himself. — “ I will explain my meaning,” replied Mr. 
(ramble. “You toll mo that you aro so deeply in- 
volved that ruin stares you in tho face?” — “I am so 
utterly denuded of resources at this moment,” an- 
swered Pomfret, " that I cannot even pay the quar- 
ter’s income duo to my neighbour and lato partner, 
Mr. Mitchell.” — “And if you fail, that poor paralytic 
old man will bo reduced to beggary ?” said Gamble. 
— Pomfret covered his face with his hands, and 
groaned aloud. 

“Nay, more than all this,” continued the old 
bachelor, after a long pause, during which he ap- 
peared to bo sipping his claret complacently, but 


was in reality reflecting profoundly, — “ more than 
all this, your partners will bo utterly ruined ; and 
they will curso you as tho fatal cause of their dis- 
honour and their penury. Your daughter, too, wilf 
become a portionless girl ; and she will moan tho 
follies of her father that reduced her from a state 
of comparative aflluenco to a condition of toil for a 
poor pittance. Jjastly, that fine young mau, Leo- 
nard Mitchell, will hate and abhor you as tho indi- 
vidual who has mado his father’s last years wretched 
andin tolerable, and deprived the afflicted septuagena- 
rian of tho very necessaries of life. All these terrible 
things, Mr. Pomfret, will bo accomplished on the 
day when your house stops paymont.” — “ I know it, 
alas ! too well !” exclaimed tho unhappy, ruined 
merchant, clasping his hands together in deep 
agony. — “ You aro not so old by ten or a dozen 
years ns lam,” continued Mr. Gamble : “aud yet it 
does me harm to see you thus reduced to despair. 
But lot us not waste precious time. What is tho 
amount that will save you from ruin?” — “ I dare 
not name it,” returned Pomfret. — “ This is foolish,” 
exclaimed tho old bachelor, severely : “ come, answer 
mo, or else lot our interview terminate at once. 
Again I demand of you tho amount that can prevent 
all tho lamentable occurrences which I just now 
detailed ?”—“ Eighty thousand pounds,” was tho 
reply, delivered almost in a fit of desperation. 

Mr. Gamble rose, opened his dc.sk, and taking out 
some Bank securities, directed tho merchant’s atten- 
tion to tho sums specified in those documents. 
“Ninoty-fivo thousand pounds!” cried Pomfret, 
astonished at those evidences of a wealth far greater 
than ho had supposed the old bachelor to bo pos- 
sessed of.— “You perceive,” observed Mr. Gamble, 
returning tho papers to his desk, and resuming his 
scat, — “ you perceive that I am tho master of means 
sufficient to save you from destruction. Indeed, I 
can spare tho sum necessary, and oven then have 
four hundred pounds a-yoar left to live upon.” — 
“But is it possible that you can oven entort.ain tho 
idea of assisting me to such an extent?” cried Mr. 
Pomfret, scarcely able to bclievo his own oars, and 
trembling lest he was indulging in a hope that had 
no other existence than in a dream. — “It is quite 
possible, sir,” responded the old bachelor, piqued 
that his word should bo questioned even for a 
moment: “and now it all depends upon yourself.” 
— “Upon myself!” repeated Mr. Pomfret, again 
surveying his friend with mingled amazement and 
incredulity. — “ Yes : upon yourself,” cried Mr. 
Gamble : “ for tho amount you require is at your 
service, provided you consent to accept mo as your 
son-in-law !” — These words wore delivered with' a 
solemn seriousness of tone which forbade tho sus- 
picion that they were uttered jocularly; and so 
completely astounded was tho merchant that several 
minutes elapsed before ho could mako any reply 
Daring that interval Mr. Gamble still appeared to 
sip his claret with calmness : but ho was in reality 
awaiting with no small degree of anxiety tho answci 
that would bo given to his proposal. 

“But do you lovo my daughter?” inquired Pom- 
fret at length. — “I have already told you that I 
begin to feel lonely and cheerless,” replied Mr. 
Gamble ; “and, moreover, I am irresistibly attracted 
towards Miss Ellon. I may also say that I should 
feel proud and happy to ensure her an independence : 
at the samo time, I am not endowed with sufficient 
philanthropy to induce mo to savo her father from 
ruin, except on tho condition of receiving her as a 
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wife. If my suit be refused, you aro ruined; and 
will it in that case bo prudent to permit lier to 
espouse that young Mitchell, who will likewise bo 
reduced to penury ? It is clear that if sho do not 
accept my offer, circumstances will offcctnally in- 
terpose a barrier between herself and Leonard; and 
thus, happen what will, she must renounce all hope 
of becoming his bride.” — “And with the conrictioa 
that she dots love Leonard Slitchell, would you 
accompany her to the altar ?” inquired Mr. Pomfrot. 

Assuredly,” replied Mr. Gamble. have set 
my mind upon it, and ■will risk O'cerything. She is 
young, and a first love is seldom more than a blazo 
of straw, ardent while it lasts, but speedily ex- 
hausted. When she comes to know mo well, and 
to reflect that I have saved her father from ruin 
and dishonour, — when, too, she perceives all the de- 
licate attentions with which I shall surround her, 
and the constancy of my endeavour to ensure her 
happiness, — sho will yield to the new influences to 
which sho will bo thus subjected; and sho will 
learn to look upon the old raan with respect and 
veneration, with gratitude and kindly feelings, if 
not with love. The trial may bo for the first few 
weeks severe; .and there maybe deep regrets fol- 
lowing upon the disappointment of the vivid hopes 
now cherished in her bosom. But, believe me, sho 
will at length succumb to the conviction that her 
happiness has boon better consulted by the course 
chalked out for her hy us, than by that into which 
the present state of her affections might impel her.” 
—Pomfrot was man of the world enough to know 
that all this was more sophistry ; though Gamble 
himself believed that ho was arguing on the truest 
principles : but the merchant tvas bettor acquainted 
than the old bachelor with the female heart. Never- 
theless, the temptation was irresistible to the man 
who hovered upon the verge of ruin : tho feelings of 
the father wore sacrificed to the anxieties of tho 
merchant, who saw destruction staring him in tho 
face ; — and, grasping Gamble’s hand, ho said in a 
deep, impressive tone, “ .She is yours !” 

In tho meantime Ellen Pomfrot, little suspecting 
how her destinies were being disposed of olsowhorc, 
was passing a couple of hours with Mr. Mitchell 
and Leonard. Tho young man had noticed, tho 
moment she entered their parlour, that her coun- 
tenance ■was pale ; and, with tho eagle glance of a 
lover, he likewise discovered that she had been 
weeping. Burning 'U'ith impatience to ascertain 
the cause of her grief, and not choosing to elicit an 
explanation in tho presence of his father, for fear 
anything might transpire to give tho old gentleman 
pain, as ho was much attached to tho young maiden, 
whom ho looked upon as his intended daughter-in- 
law, — Leonard exclaimed, as soon as she had paid 
her respects to his parent, “ You aro just in time, 
Ellen, to help mo to tie up a few new plants which 
I have purchased — and, taking her hand, he led 
her into tho little garden at tho back of tho house. 
A very little garden it was, too : but Leonard had 
made the most of the circumscribed space; and ho 
had in reality bought some choice flowers in tho 
morning. It was not however to them that ho now 
directed the lovely girl’s attention; but tho moment 
they stood in tho enclosure, ho took her hand, say- 
ing, “ Ellon, dearest, you arc unhappy this evening: 
pray tell mo what’haa annoyed you?” — Miss Pom- 
fret, who was ingenuousness itself, instantly related 
tho scone that had taken place between herself and 
her father; and the tears again started from her 


eyes, as she remembered tho harsh — almost brutal 
manner in which ho bad spoken to her. Leonard 
hastened to kiss those diamond drops away from 
tho damask checks adown ■which they trickled; and 
ho consoled her by observing that persons in busi- 
ness were liable to those annoyances that occasion- 
ally soured tho temper and rendered them severe 
or hasty even to the very beings whom they loved 
tho most. Leonard’s powers of persuasion were 
omnipotent with Ellen; and sho speedily smiled 
through her tears. ” And row,” continued tho 
young man, “ I will give you a piece of intelligence 
that will, I hope, indemnify you, dearest, for tho 
little vexation you have just experienced. My 
father has this day received a letter from an infiu 
ential friend, stating that I may rely upon being 
nominated to a clerkship in a Government Office in 
the course of a month or six weeks.” — Ellen ex- 
pressed her delight at these news; and after tho 
interchange of a few tender sentiments, the nature 
of which our readers can well divine, tho youthful 
lovers returned to tho parlour. There^thoy sate 
and conversed with tho ■ old gentleman until tho 
time-piece on tho mantel indicated that it was 
twenty-five minutes past nine, when Ellon rose and 
took her departure, Leonard escorting her to tho 
door of the adjoining house, whore sho dwelt. 

Her father had returned about ten minutes pre- 
viously. Tho curtains wore drawn in the parlour— 
the lamp was lighted — and, tho supper was in readi- 
ness. Tho moment sho entered tho room, the 
beautiful girl cast an anxious look towards her 
Eire, to gather from his countenance, if possible, 
whether his mind had become more composed : but 
sho was shocked to perceive that his cheeks wore 
ashy pale, and th.at a strange, ominous light 
gleamed in his restless, anxious eyes. Sho with- 
drew her gaze instantly, fearful lost ho might ob- 
Eorvo that sho noticed his pcculi.arity of manner 
and altered appearance ; and, making some casual 
rcm.ark, she turned to lay aside her bonnet and also 
to conceal the tears that again started into her eyes. 
For Ellon was of an affectionate disposition, and 
loved her father tenderly, and it touched her heart 
to the very core to behold tho traces of deep, deep 
care upon his countenance. 

" You have soon Leonard this evening, Ellen ?” 
said Mr. Pomfrot, in a tone so hollow that it startled 
her : and sho could scarcely compose herself suffi- 
ciently to murmur an affirmative. — “ And do you 
love him very, very much ?” asked tho merchant, 
after a long pause. — “ Oh I my dearest father,” she 
exclaimed, “ you know that I do ! Have wo not as 
it were boon brought up together from childhood ?” 
— “ Yes, yes : it is natural,” said Mr. Pomfrot, 
bitterly: and ho walked to tho mantel-piece, turn- 
ing his back towards his daughter, to hide tho 
emotions that swelled his heart almost to bursting. 
But Ellon caught sight of his agonising coun 
tonanco in tho mirror; and, terribly excited, sho 
sprang towards him and threw her arms around his 
nock, crying, “ Oh 1 my dearest parent, some droad»/ 
ful grief oppresses you ! May I not share it? Can 
I not console you ? Is there anything that I, poor 
weak girl that I am, can do to case you of this load 
of sorrow?” — “ Yes, Ellon,” hastily responded her 
father, dotorrainod to |como at once to an explana- 
tion with his daughter; for suspense and delay 
wore intolerable. “ You can do all, everything 
for mo : my honour is in your hands ! ’Tis 
for you also to decide whether wo shall bo re- 
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duccd to penury, or remain in affluence — wlictlier 
tiiat poor palsied ol3 man next door shall continue 
to enjoy the comforts of life, or ho plunged into 
destitution ! In a word, Ellen, my Tery existence 
is in your hands; for I will not live to witness all 
the terrible afflictions that my accursed folly will have 
entailed upon ourselves, as well as upon others !” — 
Ellen was so taken by surprise as these alarming 
revelations burst upon her, that she started back in 
dismay, and surveyed her sire with a look of such 
passionate grief, that he himself grew affrighted in 
his turn ; and hastily approaching her, he led her to 
a scat, saying, “ Eor God’s sake, compose yourself, 
Ellon : you have need of all your firmness now 1" — 
AVitli a frantic gesture she besought him to keep her 
no longer in suspense, but to tell her the worst at 
once . — “ I will not torture you, my love,” said tho 
) wretched man, standing like a culprit in her pre- 
sence. “Know, then, that I hover on tho brink of 
ruin. It is not that I think bankruptcy dishonour- 
able : no — tho most upright men are liable to mis- 
fortune, and cannot control adversity. But, were 
I to fail, as I am now circumstanced, I could not 
save my name from indelible disgrace, ncr my part- 
ners and tho Mitchells likewise from ruin !” — 
Speechless with horror and amazement, tho young 
girl gazed fixedly on her father as ho spoke. — “But 
there are still moans of saving me and tho others 
also,” ho resumed, in a tone so broken that it indi- 
cated how difficult and how painful it was for him 
to give utterance to this prelude to an announce- 
ment which ho know must prove terrible indeed. — 
“And those mo.ms?” demanded Ellon, recovering 
tho use of her own voice ; for she saw that there 
was allusion to herself in her father’s words. — 
“ Norvo yourself, ray poor girl, to hear something 
very shocking to your gentle heart,” said Mr. Pom- 
fret. — “ I am nerved now,” she replied, her features 
assuming tho settled aspect of despair. “ But tho 
means?” she repeated, more impatiently. — “That 
you ronounoo Leonard jlitchell, and accept Mr. 
Gamble as your husband,” said tho wretched father, 
speaking with averted head. A shriek escaped 
Ellon’s lips — and she started wildly from licr scat : 
then, staggering forward a few paces, she fell into 
her parent’s arras — not insensible, but sobbing con- 
vulsively. She had boon prepared for some drcjidful 
tidings: she was not, however, nerved to meet such 
a frightful destiny as that so suddenly offered to her 
contemplation ; — and she felt as if she must sink 
under tlio blow. Mr. Pomfrot bore lier to tho sofa; 
and, placing himself by her side, said all ho could 
to console her : — no — not all he could — but all ho 
dared; — for ho had not courage enough to recall 
tho words that had sealed her fate ! 

Wo must, however, draw a veil over this 
afflicting scone. Suffice it to say that tlio noble- 
minded girl eventually came to tho determination 
to sacrifice herself for the sake of her father — yes, 
.and for tho sake of tho palsied parent of her lover 
also! There is a crisis in misery that is in reality 
despair, although it may have tho outward appear- 
ance of resignation ; and this was tho condition of 
the young lady, when she said to her father, “I will 
not prove a disobedient daughter. I therefore con- 
sent to renounce Leonard Mitchell, and to become 
tho wife of him who demands ray hand as the price 
of tiie succour which ho is willing to afford you in 
tliis embarrassment.” Mr. Pomfrot embraced her 
with tho most unfeigned ardour, aud thanked her 
*u the most touching terms for her dovotodness; 


and, strange as it may perluaps appear, Ellen be- 
sought him that tho sacrifice should bo accomplished 
as speedily as possible. This is, however, invariably 
tho case with a noble heart that resolves upon tho 
immolation of its best affections : tho maiden feared 
lest selfish considerations should arise from delay, 
to turn her from her purpose ; — and she was anxious 
that her self-martyrdom should bo performed heroic- 
ally and with a good grace. But, oh ! in one short hour 
liow changed was her pure soul : how bitter — how in- 
tense was now the disappointment that succeeded tho 
golden dream she had cherished ; — how stern, and 
bleak, and cheerless seemed that world on which she 
had lately looked as on a fair and sunny landscape, 
fragrant with flowers and beautiful with verdure. 
Yes — gloomy indeed is the earth, and worthless is 
existence, when viewed through the same mirror 
which reflects the heart’s ruined hopes and blighted 
affections I 

But who w.as to break tho news to Leonard 
Mitchell ? Ellen was not equal to that task : in- 
deed, she dared not see him. She felt that if she 
were to gaze again upon his handsome countenance 
— if she were to read despair in his eloquent eyes 
and listen to tho passionate accents of his melo- 
dious though manly voice, appe.aling to her against 
the stern resolve to which circustances iiad im- 
pelled her, — she felt, we say, that she should yield, 
and that by so yielding she should fix her parent’s 
doom. Mr. Pomfrot therefore took upon himself 
tho mournful task of imparting to the young man 
tho disappointment that awaited him; and this 
was done tho morning after tho incidents wliich 
wo have just described. Tho merchant threw him- 
self upon Leonard’s mercy, invoking him by all he 
deemed sacred not to seek to see his daughter nor 
dissuade her by letter from her holy purpose of 
self-devotion. At first tho impetuosity of youth 
rendered tho lover deaf to all reason and to all en- 
treaties : but by degrees he appeared to receive a 
kind of chivalrous inspiration from tho heroic ex- 
ample of her whom ho adored ; — and he awoke to 
the necessity of consenting to that dreadful sacrifice, 
if only that liis sire should not want broad in ids 
Iiclpless old age. He Ijowover begged that Mr. 
Mitchell might be kept in tho dark relative to all 
these occurrences, until Ellon should have become 
tho wife of Mr. Gamble — when it would bo too 
lato to recall the sacrifice, and useless to repine 
against it. Moreover, Leonard resolved to break 
tlio nows so gradiontly to his father, that the effect 
of the blow occasioned by a son's deep disappoint- 
ment might be as much mitigated as possible ; and 
to thoso proposals Mr. Pomfrot was only too will- 
ing to assent. And now, as another proof of Leo- 
nard’s devotodncES to his afflicted sire, must be men- 
tioned the fact that, though bearing in his bosom 
a hc,art wrung almost to breaking, ho still main- 
tained a calm exterior ; and during tho week whicli 
elapsed ere Ellen became tho wife of Mr. Gamble, 
Mr. Mitchell beheld nothing strange nor suspicious 
in his son’s manner. 

. And at tho expiration of that week, tho sacrifice 
was consummated. Tho marriage was solemnised 
by special license, .and with great privacy; and it 
was not known in Staraford-street until a lato 
hour on the wedding-day that such an extraordin.ary 
alliance had taken place. By that time tho victim- 
bride was far away from London — seated by tho 1 
side of her old husband in tho post-chaise that was . 
bearing them to some country-place whore tliey 
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voro to poso tlio hoiipymooii. Mr. Poinfrct luiii 
rccolrcd tlio price stipnl.itrd for liis daii"liti'r; .nnd 
Ids lionour — liis commercial honour, rrc mean — wan 
snTod I Ains 1 how many marriages of this nnna- 
Innil himl aro constantly takinp place In this cirl- 
liscd— this enlightened— this Bible-reading— thir. 
moral country !—liow many fair young maidens are 
purchasc.l hy old men's gold, tlie performance of 
the religious ceremony only adding a hideous 
mockery to a flagrant injustice! And yet how 
shocked" ate those mercenary fatliers and nialch- 
making mothers nho thus sacrifice their daughters 
pure nffictions to the most selfish interests— how 
shocked, we say, are they when they read that there 
nro countries in tho world wliero men buy their 
•nircc outright ! Oil! ye K\eter Hall Saints, who 
send forth missionaries to chri'-lianise tlie heathen 
amongst whom such barter or purchase pret.ailr-. 
have ye nothing to reform at liome? Is tho Mus- 
sulman will) buys his t'ircas;ian or his fiiorglan 
wife In a rdavo market more reprehcnrilde than the 
tottering old lord or the nabob with his liver eaten 
away, who purchases an Kitgli-.h, a .Scotch, or an 
Irish beauty in the market (pf West Kiul rashion'r 
Oo, ye ICseter Hall Saints, Into tliat sphere where 
all is glitter outride and hollowne',-. of lieart within, 
nnd count the many tilled or wealthy n ptuageiiai ie-. 
to wliose corpse-like .'ide frp'rh and blooming girl'i 
of nineteen nnd twenty are hound by martiago-lip ■ ! 
Are such alliancp'S founded upon those holy afl\c- 
tions which God hrs Implanted in the human 
breast f — or are they proofs of the rebellion 
wliicli telfi'li interests consummate against na- 
ture's laws and heaven's own divine prompting' 1 
But if wo direct our attention to lliat rplo re wle t. in 
tlie industrious niillioiis l.lruggle wltli Mnrvation, 
oppression, and wrong, <to w c find eucit Iiit tauci ,■ of 
outr.agi' ng.iiii! t all tliat i'i natuii.l, moral, am! ju t: 
Do we dl'corcr tlie agricultural lahounr or tl.e 
mtcliatilc of f e\ eiily witli a w ife of nim t''eu.' Hut 
of a iiuudred marriages in liiimbie life, time n. not 
more lliaii one sueii c ire. Ami yet tiie aii'.tocralie, 
tilt' wcnltliT, ami tlie great nru ever dielaimiiig upon 
tlie immorality of tin' poor] Immor.ality liideidl 
'Tis you, ye arlrtocrat', wlio are lii reality demoral- 
ised : 'tts you, yi' opprersorr, wlio wonid r.laud .a 
far belter cliancc of w inning a jdnru in lieaveii, wi i e 
ye to imitate tlie liUliihle V irtues of tlie oppn ■ 'i il ! 
Oil! till' ri'iul sickens at Hie i'iea liiat a Ijzy, in' »- 
lent, intolerant oiigarrliy rliouid he perniilled to 
iieap so luncli abuse upon tlie tolling, tl.irviiig, 
deeply-wronged millions 1 

But to return to tlie lltread of our narrative. It 
was in tlio evening of tlie day on wliirli Kllen I'e- 
came tlio w ife of Mr. Gamble, tliat Mr. Milclieli was 
sealed at tin; open window of ids front parlour, a 
wire-blind enabling liim to note all tliat p.asii d in 
tlie street, hut preventing persons outside fcoin 
ceelng into tlio room. Lioiiaiil was iltting near 
him, and racking his brain for tlio liest means to 
comnieiico a convcrrailon to wlilrli he might give 
PHCh a turn as to enahle Iiiiiv to hre.ak tlio jirvvr. of 
the day to Ids fattier. But every time tlie young 
man prepared to speak, his liearl’.s emotions lo'.e as 
If to Giifloeate Iiim , and at last lie was obliged to 
hurry from tlie parlour and .seek liis own rliamber 
in order to give free vent to feelings tliat roiihl no 
longer he restrained. Scarcely had he left the 
room, when two gontlomen — dwellers in Stamford 
Street — encountered each other precisely opposite 
the JlIltchollB' window ; and after tho usual greet- 


ings, one said ; “I am just going to call upon^our 
mutual friend Mr, Pomfrot, to congratulate him. 

— “Congratulate liim!” exclaimed tho other: “upon 
what event?”-- “ On the marriago of his daughter 
with the we.althy Jlr. Gamble,” was llic reply. 
“Whatl you liavo not heard of it? Oli ! it is quite 
true, I ran assure you. Tho ceremony took nlaco 
tills nioriiiiu' : 1 liavn tlio fact from tho clergyman’c 
own lips." — “ Blit I thougiit fiiat Miss I’onifret was 
engaged to Tjconard Mitcliell observed the oilier 
geiitleman, evidently much .amarcd hy the intclli- 
geiiee he liud just rceeived. — “liusli!" raid tlie iiii t 
speaker, glancing signifieanlly towards the open 
window; and, taking ids friend's arm. ho drew Idin 
a few paces further on. But liad tliey stayed to 
enter into further explanation!:, it would liave been 
.all tlie same: tlie coiivictinii tliat ids unhappy foil 
had riislaiiH'd a most frightful Mow to his linppl- 
ners, livirfl upon tlie mind of tlie wretched fallier , 
llki' a tornado on a traveller in tlio desert; and | 
vvlien Iicnnard returned to tlio room, ho found llio j 
old man a rorpse in his cliair ! • j 
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'f nr.i:r. ye.ars Iiad elapred •.inco tlio occurrencr.s 
just relate.l ; ard it was on a fiiie summer tifor- 
noon that .a tali, liandsuinu young soldier, in tlio 
graetfiil viiidres'i of a private in a dlagoonrogiment, ; 
vva'i walhlng down Kegeiit .Street. Ills coutilcnaiico 
was 'oinewliat suiihiiriil; hut tliero w.as about 1 dm 
sucii an air of gentility tliat, even liad lie hern far 
less good-loot ing tiian he really was, it would liavn 
b.en linpo 'ilde to idni !■}• w iUi imlifl'crence. 

Ills iigtue W..S ! light, hut adinir.ahly foriuid and 
vvelll.iiil: 1.1' li gs w . re ‘ Iraiglil as a dart ; and lio ! 
r.arrUd hi: ariiis willi tliat gentle rounding which 
is eoiiipatilde willi military gr.vct'. Ills v.Iiiekers 
WHO fiii.all, I'lit nil ling ami gle"y; and tlie sliglit , 
mcmstarlie that lie wori' w.as quite rutlieient to turn ] 
tlie le ad of any giddy giil — tlie more so tliat, as ids 
lips were nivv.ays kept llie least tiling apart, tliat 
fringe ret cfl' Ids lino t' etli to greater advantage, 
liis rirli lirovvn liair, worn sliort aerordliig to tliu 
regulation, stood out in *111011 hut naturat curls 
from buicatii his iiiiilri ! s cap; nnd tin' romewliat 
darl.Iy pencilled brows areiied above eyes of deep 
bine, nnd in whieli till re was a melanrlirdy exprci- 
(loii tii.il di.l not however delerioiate from tlio 
niaiciiiiiu' beauty of ids person. His uniform was 
icriipHloufly mat: Ida boots well poiiilied ; his 
huehakiii gloves wliile’ as mow; — and did lie re- 
me.ve tliose glovir, Ids liaiid.s appeared to he almost 
ns delicate in eoniplexioii as lady';-. In a word 
lie was tlie very Icon ideal of a foldier; and na- 
ture's rlamp of .-.tis locr.acy was upon liim: — yet 
vvas he only a pilvale' — a liumhle private in I. a 
regiment 1 

AVc raid tliat tlie day was reiiiarkahly fine ; and 
it was at that liniir wlieii Hie f.isliionahle world 
goes forlli to vvldle away tile time niitli dinner. 
Begent Street wa*., tliroiiged with pay equipages 
lilUd willi elegantly dressed ladles, nnd attended 
by domestics in gaudy liveries; and tlie footways 
! were likewise crowded, hut with a iiioro misccl- 
InnenuG company. Por when tho daughlerr. of 
fashion appear abroad in tho afternoon, the dnuh;;- i 
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Icra of cvimo Iikowlso como forlli; and yet tvo doubt 
wbetbcr the immorality that walks tbo paTcraent 
Is eo much greater than tliat which rides in car- 
riages as tlie world generally supposes. Behold that 
magnificent equipage wherein tlio elderly dowager 
nnd the beauteous young girl of soron teen or eighteen 
nre seated : it stops at tlio door of a fashionable 
linen-draper’s, and the dowager leans hearily on 
tho arm of the tall, handsome footman who hands 
her out, while tho young lady throws a rapid but 
significant glance at the slim, graceful page who 
has likewise dismounted from behind the rehicle. 
Or again, behold that gentleman on horseback, 
moving leisurely along, and gazing intently at each 
carriage which approaclies down tho wide avonuo: 
at length he recognises tho equipage which he i.s so 
anxiously expecting — and, riding up, ho exchanges 
a few words with tho fa’ir creature who is its solo 
occupant, A day, an hour, and a place arc named 
for an appointment of even a far less innocent nature 
than this one ; and the lover passes on with triumph 
inhlo hsart, while the carriage whirls away tho titled 
lady who has already assented to a step that must 
lead to the dislionour of lior husband; Again, be- 


hold tho splendid chariot, with a eosonot on the 
panel, and in which three beauteous girls with thoir 
maternal parent — herself a fine woman — aro seated. 
AV ould you boliovo that care was hnrbourod in lioarls 
where smiles appear on radiant countenances f And 
yet, tho oldest of those sisters is a prey to a mortal 
apprehension : sho has been frail — weak — tho victim 
of her own strong desires and tlio opportunity af- 
forded bysomo handsome, but obsouro and inoligiblo 
lover; nnd nowsbe dreads lest nfewmontha should 
betray her unchastity and ruin her for over. But 
wo have not leisure to extend this picture : — wo 
must return to tho handsomo dragoon who is walk- 
ing, in a leisurely but somewhat thoughtful maunoc, 
down Regent Street. 

And wherefore was ho thus partially pensive f 
Because nearly three yours had elapsed since ho 
had last seen London, and his return to the capital 
revived a thousand reflections which wore indeed 
sufficient to touch his heart painfully. He thought 
of his early youth — tho hopes which ho had cherished 
when the future was bright before him — tho crush- 
ing disappointments and accumulated miseries that 
had suddenly fallen upon his head — and bis present 
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position, so diSeront from what it ouglit to he. 
Yes — and he thought, too, of one whom ho had 
lOTod so fondly — oh ! so fondly, thathis passion was 
a worship — an idolatry, and whoso image was in- 
delibly impressed upon his soul. Time had taught 
him tho necessity of resignation to a lot which he 
could not alter — a fate which he could not change — 
a destiny which ho could not subdue: and though 
that same resignation, aided by tho faith of a sincere 
Christian and a firm reliance on Ilimw'ho disposcth 
of all things, had deprived his anguish of its sting 
and blunted tho iron that had entered into his soul — 
there wore, nevertheless, moments when tho cloud 
came over tho handsome countenance, and the sol- 
dier’s heart swelled almost to bursting. And this 
was now the state of his mind as he passed along the 
fashionable quarter of that metropolis whore ho had 
arrived with his regiment only tho evening before. 
Ho h.ad no particular aim in view — ho was not on 
his way to see any friends : tho only being on the 
face of tho earth in whom ho felt interested, was 
she whom ho had once loved so devotedly — whom 
ho still loved with tho mellowed and almost embit- 
tered affection of disappointment — and whom he 
dared not inquire aftei-, much less venture to visit. 
His return to tho capital had unsettled him: ho felt 
no inclination to remain in the barraclcs and pursue 
his favourite recreation of reading — and ho had 
therefore walked abroad in tho hope of diverting 
his mind from tho unpleasant thoughts that in- 
truded upon it. 

Tlio handsome dragoon Iiad just entered tho 
arcade of tho Quadrant, when ho was suddenly 
I struck as if by paralysis — or as it were with a vio- 
lent blow dealt by an invisible hand: he stopped 
short — then staggered back a few paces — and leant 
against one of tho pillars for support, — his coun- 
tenance the while denoting tho most intense emo- 
tions. For, issuing from a shop, were two persons 
both of whom ho instantaneously recognised, but 
on one of whom his eyes became rivetted ns if by 
enchantment. Yes : — there was Ellen — the Ellon 
whom ho had loved — whom ho still loved — lean- 
ing on tho arm of her old husband — that man who 
had robbed him — Leonard Mitchell — of tho object 
of such a fervent and undying affection ! But 
neither tho lady herself nor Mr. Gamble observed 
tho young soldier : for, on issuing from tho shop, 
they passed down tho Quadrant ; and thus their 
backs were almost immediately turned upon him. 
Kecovering his presence of mind, and p.as'ing his 
hand hastily across his brow, as if to tc.ar away .a 
mist that hung upon his eyes, Leonard Mitchell — 
I for ho indeed w.as tho handsome young dragoon — 
I was already pushing his way amidst tho crowd and 
hurrying after Ellen, when tho thought flashed, like 
blasting lightning, to his soul, that she was an ele- 
gantly dressed lady, leaning on the .arm of a hus- 
band who was evidently a gentleman of substance — 
end he was a common soldier 1 Oh ! never — never 
were tho accursed class-distinctions of an artificial 
Elate of society felt so bitterly as on tho present 
I oomision. Not that Leonard mistrusted Ellen’s 
I heart — not that ho feared of experiencing a cold 

I reception from one of her generous nature : but a 
1 Bonso of propriety — a deep conviction of what was 

due, under circumstances, to herself andEor hus- 
band, caused him suddenly to stop short ; then, in 
obedionoo to tho new imimlso which was received 
from this revulsion of his feelings, ho turned 
abruptly from tho Quadrant into one of thoso 


streets that stretch towards the district of Golden 
Square. 1 

AYalking on, like one intoxicated, and with eyes ' 
that saw nothing — as if all the powers of vision, 
physical and mental, were absorbed in the necessity 
of internal contemplation — tho young man felt as if 
he were going mad. There was a fearful hurry in 
his brain; and yet, palpable and distinct, as it were, 
in his heart was tho imago that for yc.ars had been 
there, but each feature — each lineament of which 
had suddenly received tho most vivid colourings of 
revival. She was beautiful as over — more beautiful, 
if possible, in the glory of her womanhood ; and, 
although her countenance was somewhat pale and 
had a melancholy — yes, a very melancholy expres- 
sion — this only added to her charms, in his estima- 
tion, by rendering her tho more interesting. By 
degrees, his thoughts grow more settled — tho whirl- 
wind that raged in his brain, abated in violence; 
and suddenly there sprang up in his soul a feeling 
of pleasure at the idea that her features wore that 
shade of mournfulness. For, oh I there could be no 
doubt as to tho cause : she was unhappy — unhappy 
on account of him 1 She had not, then, forgotten 
him — she romomborod their youthful loves: perhaps 
ho w.as still dear to her? That thought became 
more delightful, as it seemed more consistent witli 
prob.ability ; and now he was not altogether so tho- 
roughly devoid of hope — so profoundly a prey to 
black despair, as ho had been a few minutes pre- 
viously. Hope, indeed 1 what could he hope? Ho 
knew not — ho did not Immediately pause to ask 
himself tho question : but ho abandoned himself to 
tho delicious reverie into which tho altered current 
of his thoughts thus madly hurried him. When bo 
awoko, as it were, from this day-dream, ho waa 
astonished to find that it had lasted so long, and 
without interruption : for, while wrapped up in 
that vision, ho had threaded many streets — accom- 
plished a consider.able distance — and was now close 
to tho toll-gate of Waterloo Bridge. Entering upon 
that mighty viaduct, ho seated himself in one of the 
recesses, and again gave way to tho meditations 
which tho incident of tho afternoon had conjured 
up. 

But how was it tlmt Leonard ^litcholl had taken 
tho direction of Waterloo Bridge, in that species of 
somnambulism under which ho had been labouring? 
Because it was the w.ay to Stamford Street; and, 
in his walking reverie, an irresistible impulse had 
influenced his footsteps, oven while ho appeared to bo 
proceeding at random. And what now was tho 
nature of his reflections ? Ho experienced an ar- 
dent longing to cross tho bridge — to enter Stamford 
Street — and to behold once more tho houso where 
all his early ye.ars were passed : yes — and to behold 
also tho dwelling of her whom ho loved I But did 
he know that Mr. and Mrs. Gamble still resided in 
Stamford Street ? Ho was completely ignorant on 
the subject; and an ardent curiosity impelled him 
to clear up the point in question. Still ho Ijpsi- 
tated : amidst .all the feelings by which h» was now 
animated, and tho longings by which ho was 
prompted, a sense of duty rose up in his mind, — of 
duty towards her whom ho loved, — towards her 
husband — and towards himself. Wliy should ho 
incur tho risk of meeting her, and perhaps unsett- 
ling her studied attempts at unmixod devotion to 
him whoso namo she boro ? — why should he do 
aught that might arouse tho suspicion or exoito the 
jealousy of the old man who doubtless treasured hia 
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yrJ!:? Trifo as a pacrloss Jewel ? — and wliy should 
fcc rcsnscitalo all his own griefs and sorrows, by 
an encounter with one who was lost to him perhaps 
for ever? Theso questions did he ask himself 
over and over again: they were the basis of tho 
reasoning which ho held with his own heart — his 
on n soul — in order to crush the promptings that 
nrged him towards tho scene of past and happier 
days. Alas ! with all his natural rectitude of prin- 
ciple — with all his generosity of disposition — with 
alLhis honour.ablo feelings, Leonard Mitchell was 
but a poor weak mortal, like tho rest of us; — and 
I while still arguing with himself, he w.as tr.arorsing 
\ tho bridge — ho was directing his way towards Stam- 
' ford Street! 

As ho drew nearer to tho end of tho long tho- 
: roughfaro — that end which joins tho Blackfriars 
Road — ho rola.Tod his speed; and though his peco 
was slower, his heart boat more rapidly. At length 
he camo within sight of tho three corner houses: 
ho paused — ho stopped — heaven alono knows how 
I acute were tho emotions that agUalod within him 
then I Again ho moved onward — ho c.alled all his 
j courage, all his presence of mind to his aid; — and 
now ho passed by Mr. Gamble’s house. Irresistibly 
ho glanced towards the window: his eyes mot those 
' of Ellen; — and ho heard the faint 6crc.am of aston- 
; ishment that burst from her lips ! But the beau- 
I tooua countenance had disappeared : had she, then, 

I fainted? No — her feelings hacP doubtless overcome 
j her for a few moments ; — but she speedily recorered 
I — sho reappeared at tho window — and a rapid sign 
conveyed to him tho intimation that sho would come 
forth and join him presently. All this passed so 
quickly as to bo unobserved by any of tho neigh- 
bours; although it is probable that had ton thou- 
sand pairs of eyes been rivottod on tho house, Ellen 
would have not .acted differently — for sho saw no 
one save him of whom sho had heard nothing for 
tlirco long years. Leonard, half intoxicated with 
joy at tho signal that had boon mado by her fair 
hand, and aided in its intorprot.ation by tho expres- 
sion of her countenance, — scarcely believing, how- 
over, that such happiness could indeed .await him — 
and not pausing for a single instant to ask himsolf 
whether he woro acting wall or oven prudently — 
Leonard, wo say, passed on. Tho central of the 
three houses was still occupied by Mr. Pomfret; for 
ills name was on tho brass-plate on tho front-door: — 
hut tho corner house — tho house where Leonard had 
dwelt so many years, and where his revered father 
had died in so sudden and awful a manner — was 
shut up, a board intimating that it was to lot. Tho 
young soldier had not, however, many minutes’ 
leisure to reflect upon tho scenes of past days; for, 
awaro that Ellen could not prudently join him 
within a fo^^ yards of her own door, he crossed the 
Blackfriars Road, and loitered at tho corner of Hol- 
land Street. In a short time ho beheld her ap- 
proaching : she saw him — she followed tho direction 
which he took ; — and ho proceeded farther down tho 
comparatively secluded place which he had deemed 
most fitting for this interview. At length ho halted; 
and in another minute his heart’o idol was by his 
side. Sho had purposely put on a cottago-bonnot 
and a plain shawl ; — and thus tho few people who 
p.assed saw nothing very remarkablo in a modestly 
dressed female in company with a private dragoon. 

But oven if they had attracted dis.agree.ablonotico, 
wnat was it lo them who had now no thought — no 
'cyoa— no cars save for each other ? Without a word 
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at first — but after a brief though earnest pressure 
of the hand — Leonard gave tho young lady his arm ; 
and they passed along Holland Street. A fow low, 
but anxious inquiries were rapidly intercluanged, 
and as speedily answered ; — but frequent, long, and 
tender were the looks they fixed upon each other. 

A fow minutes’ walk brought them to Southwark 
Bridge, to which they asceudod ; and when seated 
in ono of tho recesses of that almost entirely do- 
serted viaduct, tho restraint under which they had 
hitherto laboured was immediately thrown aside. 

“At length wo meet again, Ellen,” said Leon.ard, 
taking her hand and retaining it in his own, while he 
gazed fondly upon her. — “Yes,” she replied, mur- 
mnringly, and holding down her blushing counto 
nance: “ but do you think the worse of me, because, 
yielding to a sudden and irresistible impulse, and 
availing myself of my husband’s temporary absence, 

I thus stole forth to meet you — to hear from your 
own lips that you aro happy?’’ — “Happy!” repeated 
Leonard, bitterly : then, unwilling to cause her ad- i 
ditional pain, forhis cj.aculation had already brought I 
tho dhamond-tears to her violet eyes, he said, “ How ^ 
can I think tho worse of you, Ellen, when you 
como forth as a sister to pass a fow minutes with a ( 
brother who can not, d.arcs not visit you at your own 
abodo? But rather lot mo ask, whether yote, Ellon, 
aro happy?” — Tlio young lady endeavoured to give j 
utterance to a reply: but, overpowered by her erao 
lions, she burst into an agony of weeping. Unable 
to restrain his oun feelings any longer, Leonard 
caught her in his arms, strained her to bis breast 
and imprinted a thousand kisses upon her moist 
lips and her tear-bedowed cheeks: for no eye, savo 
that of God, beheld them at this moment. Several 
minutes passed ore either could recover tho faculty 1 
of speech; and then they spoke so low — so feelingly 
— and in such accents of deep, deep sorrow, that it 
was easy for each to perceive that the lovo of the 
other had not becomo impaired by time, separation, 
or circumstances. — “You were wrong, ohlyouwore ' 
very wrong, Leonard,” s.aid Ellon, “to abandon your I 
homo and your friends, tho moment after your f.a- 1 
ther’s funeral. It is true that you did not leave us 
.altogether in uncertainty and suspense relative to ' 
your fate — that you left for mo a note acquainting i 
mo with your determination to enlist and earn your j 
brc.ad honourably ! But, oh ! whereforo have adopted | 
th.at distressing alternative?” — “Can you not un- | 
dorstand my feelings, Ellon?” asked tho young : 
man, .almost rcproaclifully. “ My father’s doatli 
left me arilhout interest to obtain tho situatioji 
that had been promised to mo through him; and | 
his income likewiso perished with him. I had i 
no claim upon Mr. Pomfret: neither would I 
hayc accepted eleemosynary assistance. AVhat could : 
I do? I disposed of tho furniture to pay off tlio 
few debts owing by my father and tho expenses of | 
tho funeral; and I mado all my .arrangements with i 
as much haste as possible, in order to ho able to ! 
leavo that once happy neighbourhood before you 
and — and — your husband should return to it. I 
then repaired to Hounslow, and enlisted. Yes- ' 
torday iny regiment was ordered to London; and 
within a fow hours of ray arrival, I cxporicnco tho j 
Inappincss — tho indescribable happiness of thus en- 
countering you. Aud now, Ellen, lot us think — 
or, at all events, let us talk no more of tho past. 

I cannot boar to look back upon it. But, my God !” 
ho exclaimed passionately, .and suddenly interrupt- 
ing himself; " wherefore should I dread to retro- i 
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iu the least dccreo of susponsc. “Behold this txnl* 
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spoot, sinoo the happiness of the present is ““-'X 
transitory, and there is no hope for the future? 
Thus speaking, the young man covered his face with 
his hands and moaned audibiy. 

"Oh! this is dreadfui 1” ciclaiined Elicn, vritii 
accents of despair. “Leonard I I implore you not 
to giro way to affliction thu*^. Liston to mo, my hc- 
loved one — for you are as dearly and as fondly loved 
as ever; and I hesitate not to give you that assu- 
rance.” — “Oh! is it possible? can I believe my 
cars ?” cried the young dragoon, now turning upon 
the lady a countenance suddenly lighting up with 
the animation of indescribable joy and bliss, as the 
1 ays of the sotting sun played upon those handsome 
features. “ But you forgot,” lie said, after a brief 
pause, and with a cloud again appearing upon his 
face, “that you are the wife of anotlier?” — “Then 
it is you who love me not 1” o.vclatmcd Ellon, in a 
tono of disappointmont and reproach. — “Not love 
you !” repeated Leonard : ** Oh 1 how cruol of you 
iliiis to speak!” — and again snatching her to his 
bosom, lie covered her lips and cheeks with kisses 
kisses which she as fondly and as passionately re- 
turned. “ Yes : Ellen, you know that I love and 
adore you !” ho added in a voice of the tenderest 
sincerity. — “And I am not asiiaraed, Leonard, to 
give you a reciprocal assurance,” said the young 
wife of anotlier. “ Oh I wherefore should I attempt 
to restrain ray natural feelings ? Believe me that I 
am much changed since last we met ; I no longer 
see things in the same light. Eor, to speak can- 
didly, I liavo a deep conviction of tho disgrace of 
having been sold and bought for that dross which 
men so much prize. I cannot help tho thoughts 
tliat steal upon me ; and therefore it is that I have 
long ceased to look upon my father with respect. I 
feel that he sacrificed me — me, his only daughter, 
whom ho might have made so happy ! I feel also 
that lie who is ray husband hesitated not to immo- 
luto tlie hopes of ray youth to his own solfishnoss. 
Tliose arc sad — nay, terrible thoughts, Leonard: 
but I again assure you that I cannot combat ag.ainst 
tlioin. It is true that my father is now rich and 
prosperous, and that ho sometimes thanks mo as the 
authoress of his fortunes : true also is it that my 
husband treats mo with tho utmost kindness. But 
never — novor ought I to have been placed in tho 
position to rooeive such thanks from tho one, nor 
sucli kindness from tho other: for, between them, 
tliey have wrecked my happiness, bliglitod my hopes, 
ruined ail my youthful dreams of felicity. Tlioro 
are times, tlieu, when I feel as if it would be a relief 
to fly from tho noighbourliood of a father whom I 
am almost compollod to look upon as an enemy, 
and from the arras of a husband wlio is loathsome 
to mo !” — As she uttered thoso last words, in a low 
tono but with a bitter emphasis, Ellen bent her 
countenance — her burning countenance — over her 
lover’s hand, which she pressed to her lips. — “ Then 
you would fly with me even now, dearest,” he said, 
in a voice rendered tremulous by indescribable 
emotions, “did circumstances permit mo to accom- 
pany you?” — Ellen made no verbal answer; but 
tho rapturous mamicr in which she again pressed 
Ills hand to her rich, red mouth was a sufficiently 
significant response — “ Alas ! that may not be,” 
resumed Leonard raoiirnfully; and now tho young 
lady absolutely shuddered in his arms, as if an ice- 
chill had suddenly fallen upon a heart an instant 
before so warm with passion. “ No — that may not 
TO,'’ continued Leonard, determined not to leave her 


cumstanoes,not only on account of tho soul-crushing, 
merciless discipline and degrading servitude of 
which it is tho badge, but also because it consti- 
tutes the barrier to tho wishes which you so gene- 
rously intimated and whicii I so enthusiastically 
share.” — “But your discharge can bo purchased, 
can it not ?” asked Ellen, bending down her head 
to conceal her deep blushes. — “ "When I enlisted, 
Ellen,” solemnly and mournfully replied Leonard, 
“1 swore within myself an oath — an oath ratified 
by all I deem sacred in heaven and by all my hopes 
of an hereafter — to follow the course of this new 
destiny which I carved out for myself, and, if pos- 
sible, to rise to distinction in this service which I 
dare not quit. I was young when I made that 
vow ; and tho hope which dictated it never will bo 
fulfilled; — for tho Englisli soldier is a serf — a slave, 
and the idea of rising — ha ! ha !” — and Leonard 
laughed wildly. “ At all events,” he added hastily, 
and again assuming a solemn tono, “ I respect tho 
oath that I took; and you, who love me, w'ill not 
counsel me to break it. But wo can see each other 
often, Ellen — we can meet, as we have mot to- 
night .” — “ Tlion with that assurance must I 

content myself, Leonard !” interrupted tho impas- 
sioned young lady, in whom, as the reader may have 
surmised, the hand of affliction, the tyranny of a 
parent, and the selfishness of the old man who 
bought her with his gold, had deadened thoso deli- 
cate feelings and even undermined the virtuous 
principles which had characterised her in her days 
of happy innocence. — “ Yes,” returned Leonard, 
“ with that understanding must wo endeavour to 
console ourselves ! And now, my beloved one, it 
is time for me to leave you : remember,” he added 
bitterly, “ that though a man in years, I belong to 
a service where I am treated as a child and limited, 
to particular hours.” — “Would to God that you 
were omancipatod from this dreadful thraldom !” 
exclaimed Ellon, weeping.— •“ Nay, I was wrong to 
say auglit to afflict you,” returned Leonard, embrac- 
ing her tenderly. A few minutes more did they 
pass together, exchanging the most passionate 
caresses and earnest protestations of unalterable 
afifection ; and wlion they separated at last, it was 
not without having arranged for another meeting 
at an early day. 

It would be scarcely possible t<) describe tho 
feelings which animated tho young lovers as they 
respectively hastened to their abodes — tho one to 
his barracks, tlic other to her home. As wo have 
before stated, circumstances had so warped Ellen’s 
mind, that she paused not even to reflect for an 
instant upon the dangerous course on which she 
had entered: she had no longer any tics to bind her 
with filial lovo to her father — and she never had 
any bond of affection to link her to her husband. 
Therolbro all slie now thought of, or oared to tliink 
of, was that she had recovered a lover whom sbj 
adored; and she would have ridiculed and laughbfi 
at tho idea of disgrace and of a ruined reputation, 
had any friend counselled her in tlio matter. On 
his side, Leonard was less hardened — for such in- 
deed is the term which might be applied to Ellen’s 
st.ate of mind — to tho conscqiieiioes of tliis now 
phase of his existence. He shuddered at the thought 
of inducing a youug wife to conduct herself in a 
tnanner so injurious to her husband’s happiness; 
and ho resolved, in his calmer moments, that when 
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Ij'r-.it Ell'-n apnin, according to tbc appointment 
alrt 3 !t arranged, ho 3vouId represent to her the nc- 
C' seit j of tin Ir eternal reparation. But when thrj- 
dii mrel, and in n Ecclnded place, eIio appeared EO 
raiisiiinglj heantiful, and spohe avilh co mucli 
trndernefS, and .seemed so completclj happj in hie 
Bocielv, and avas withal so unfcigDodly loring, tliat 
ho could not bring himsolf to giro utter.ancc to the 
words tliat treinhlcd upon his tongue — words tliat 
would iiarc cliascd aaa'ar iho.'o cliarming smiles, 
dimmed avitli tears tlio lustre of tlioso melting eves, 
liiislicd aaith siglis tliat langiiago of fervid passion, 
and changed to dark despair .all that bright and 
glowing bliss. Therefore they separated a second 
time avitli an arrangement to meet again : — and on 
tile occasion of the third interview Leonard found 
himself less disposed than before to make a repre- 
centation which would he fatal to the happiness of 
hotli. To he brief, interview succeeded interview, 
Leonard resolving that cacli one should bo tho 
lost, — until at length lovo's dalliance became irre- 
sisliblo in its consequences; and, opportunity serv- 
ing in all respects, tho lovers were criminal ! From 
that day forth Leonard thought no raoro of tho 
impropriety of their nioctiugs, which thcrcafior 
grew more frequent and longer in duration. 

■\Vc shall licrc interrupt tlio tlircad of our narra- 
tive for a brief space, in order to make a few obser- 
vations upon tlie condition of tlie private soldier. 
And, in tlio first instance, let us record our convic- 
tion tliat tiiero is not a more generous-hearted, a 
nohler-milidcd, or a moro liumaiio sotof men hroath- 
Ing tliaii tlioso who constitute tho ranks of tho 
BrilisliArmy; wliilo there is not a moro tyrannical, 
overhearing, illiberal, and sclf-suflicicnt class than 
that composed of the officers of this army. But 
lioa' is tlio latter fact to bo accounted for? Because 
tlio Army is tho more plaything of tho Aristocracy — 
a means of providing for tho younger sons of noble- 
men, and enabling titled mammas to show off thoir 
striplings in red coats. "Wliat opinion can wo have 
of tho constitution of the array, so far as the officers 
sre concerned, wlien wo find Prince Albert suddenly 
created a Field-Marshal J* Such a spectacle is iiau- 
rcating in the extreme ; and tho German must have 
c.xecrnhly bad t.aslo, or olso bo endowed willi inor- 
dinate conceit, to liold tlio ialon of a Marshal 
wlien ho has not even tho military kiiowledgo of a 
drummor-hoy. Since the Array is tlius made a mere 
tool in*Mio hands of a rascally Aristocracy, what 
sympathy can possibly e.xist helwoon the officers 
and tho men? Tlio former look upon tlio latter as 
tlio scum of tho cartli — racro slaves on a lovol with 
shoc-blacks ; and lienco tho barbarous cry of " Flog ! 
flog ! flog !” But there is no loro lost hetwcon tho 
classes : for tho soldiers bate and abhor their officers, 
wliora they naturally and most justly look upon as 
their tyrants and oppressors. It is enough to make 
tho blood boil with indignation to think that those 
fine, stalwart, gallant fellows should bo kicked 
about at tho caprice of a wretohfid ensign or con- 
tomptihio cornotjust loosened from his mamma’s 
apron-strings, — or bullied by older officers whoso 
only “exccllcnco" is their relationship to nobility, 
and their power to obtain promotion 6y piirchmc, 
Tlio generality of tlio officers in tho British Army 


• This mlehty warrior raa nway from London when 
diogcr wa* npgrcliemicd in conscqnencc of the glorious 
draiecrstlc meeting of g.vo.ooo enlightened working men, at 
kmaingtea Common, on tho lOlh of April, ie4«. 


I are nothing more sor le^v tlian a set of pnrio.proad 
I bloodhounds, whoso greaP-st dciiglit is to behold 
, tho blood Elrcamit.g down the backs of tho'e men 
who nlono win their country's battles. AVIim tho 
Duko of York (who was n liumane man, though as 
great a scamp as ever had a column or intamt 
erected to his memory) limited corporal punlsiimcnl 
to 300 lashc.s, tho full amount was invariably in- 
flicted in nineteen out of twenty cares: but even 
this would not sallsfr tlie bloodhounds, who an- 
noyed and pestered the Duke on tlio subject to siirli 
an e.vtent that ho was lilcrally bullied into em- 
powering them to hold General Kegiinciital Courle. 
Mariial, by whoso derision 500 laslics miglit he 
administered to tho unliappy victim. For years and 
years was tho torture of military flogging in Eng- 
land a shamo and a scand.vl to all Europe; and it 
was absolutely necessary that a fine fellow should 
ho murdered at Hounslow by tho accursed lash, 
before tho barbarous Govornmont would interfere. 
All tho world knows that a DUITIBH suLDIEn trae 
murdered in this revolting manner, and in tlie pru- 
sonco of his horror-stricken comrades ; for ho it rc- 
memhored tliat when theso appalling spcoLvcIes take 
pl.ace, the eyes tliat weep and tho hearts that grow 
faint are those of tho soldiors — never of the officers'. 

Again we ask, then, wliat sympalliy can possibly 
exist between liio privates and th'iso in command ? 
None: tho soldiers would bo raoro grovelling than 
sp.aniels if tliey conld possibly kiss tlio hands tliat 
cuff them, or lick tho shoes of those who kick 
and spurn them. The British soldier has his feel- 
ings as well as others— aye, and his spirit too; and 
lie feels tho iron o( a cruol discipline and a licarllcss 
system rankling in his very soul. Tho celebrated 
John ■\Vilkcs was wont to say, " Tho very worst uso 
you can put a man to, is to hang him.” 'Wo agree 
with the dictum : but wo aver in addition that it ii 
an equally vilo uso to flog him. In fact, tho whole 
treatment of tho soldier, from the day of his enlist- 
ment until tliat of his discharge, is onn continuous 
system of tyranny. Deception is made uso of to 
ensnare iiim into tho service— a crusliing dcspolisin 
is maintained to render liim a docile, pliant tool 
while ho is in it — and tho basest ingratitude marks 
his departure from It, wlion ho is turned adrift on 
tho world witliout a penny to help him. Tho infamy 
commoncos with the recruiting sergeant — is perpe- 
tuated by ail the officers — and is consummated by 
tho Government. Take the case ofLconard Mitchell 
In respect to enlistment. Tho young man was a*. 
Bured by tho recruiting sergeant that his pay would 
be n guinea n-wcek : it however turned out to ho 
only 9f. id., from which 5s, lOd, were stopped for 
messing and washing, 2s. 7Jcf. for clotlios, and 3Jrf. 
for articles to clean his uniform with— leaving 7rf. 
per week, or one jiemiy a-day, for pocket-money i 
And tills is tho condition of a British dragoon — 
with less pocket-money than a school-boy receives 
from his parents I 

The Gorernment relics upon tho fidelity of tho 
Army from tho fact that it is officered by tho scions 
of tho aristocracy, who arc of course interested in 
upholding all kinds of abuses. Ilcnco tho kelief 
which tho Government entertains that in case of a 
popular convulsion tho troops would be certain to 
firo upon tho people. But, in spito of tho lordlings 
and aristocratic offshoots who command the army, 
wc firmly believe that it all depends upon tlie cause 
in which such popular convulsion might nrisf, 
whether the troops wculd really massacre their 
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ciTiliaii-brotbren. I£ it vrero a glorious and just 
Struggle for rights pertinaciously withheld and pri- 
vileges doggedly refused, tho Array would not act 
against the people. Even tho Governraent itself 
has fears on this head, ignorant though it bo of tho 
real state of feeling anywhere save in tho circles of 
tho oligarchy; — for on a recent occasion* when 
treraondous military preparations were raade to re- 
sist an expected outbreak of tho working-men of 
London, the Governmont sot policomen in plain 
clothes to act as spies in respect to tho private sol- 
diers. Those spies throw themselves in'tho vVay of 
tho soldiers, ontiood them into publie-housos, plied 
thorn with drink, and, in an apparently frank and 
off-hand manner, questioned them as to their politi- 
cal opinions. Some of tho gallant privates, thus 
treated and interrogated, and little thinking that 
they were in tho fangs of tho Governmont moii- 
chards, candidly e.xprossed their sympathy with tho 
popular cause, and as generously declared that 
they would sooner cut their bauds off than dr.aw a 
trigger against tho people — adding, “ Tho working- 
men and tho soldiers aro brethren.” 'vVhat was 
tho consequence ? The spies followed those bravo 
and open-hearted men homo to their barracks, and 
bud information against them; so that numbers of 
British soldiers, thus shamefully entrapped, found 
themselves suddenly placed under arrest. Their 
commanding officers did not daro bring thorn to 
punishment; but they arc doubtless in.arkod men, 
and will bo persecuted with all imaginable rancour 
and bittornoss. To conclude this portion of our ob- 
servations, wo must remark that if any disturbance 
had really occurred on tho great public occasion 
now especially alluded to, tho troops wero resolved 
i!o{ to fire upon tho people; but they wore equally 
dotormined to avongo thomsolvos most signally upon 
the polico.f 

Tho day has gone by for tho British soldier to 
permit himself to bo made tho tool of despotism : ho 
will not bo behind tho French soldier in noblo sen- 
timents, generous conduct, and onlightoned feelings, 
any more than ho is inferior to him in bravery or 
discipline. But tho British soldier must have his 
wrongs boldly proclaimed and speedily redressed. 
In many, if not in most regiments, tho lovo of sclf- 
iraproveraent is looked upon by tho officers as a 
ci'iino ; whereas reading should bo encouraged ns 
much as possible. Tho barrack-room should be 
made more comfortable : at present it is so misera- 
ble and choorless, that tho private soldier is driven 
to tho public-house in spite of his better inclinations. 
In many instances, men h.avo become drunkards 
from this very fact, and .are then entered in the 
■Proscribed List ; though all this might be .avoided, 
wore they encouraged to remain and pass their 
evenings at homo. The food provided for the mess- 


* Tho memorable day of the lOtb of April, 1818. 

t tVitb deep sorrow and iudiguatiou wo have fre- 
quently noticed blackgnard boys .and diidj' vagabonds 
iusnlt private soldiers in the streets. Kotliiiig can bo 
more reprehensible than such conduct astliis; but wo 
arc sure that tho British soldier is too enlightened and 
too generoas-bcarted to suppose that any rc.spcctablo 
working-nmn would treat lum W'itii indignity. Tlierc is 
and ought to be a deep sympaliiy between tbo military 
and tlic operative clas.ees, — both alike being diabolically 
opjiieesed Ijy the nri'-locralic and ucaltliy classes, and 
both having riglits to claim, privileges to acquire, abuses 
to rectify, aud 1 yraiiny to subdue. In tlic iiamo of eora- 
inoii sense alid coimnou justice, let no iusnlt over bo 
ollercd to tlib private soldier who condnets bimsclt 
properly. 


tables is seldom of a good description, and frequentij 
of the very worst : tho meat especially is too often 
of tho vilest kind, and unfit for human food. Yet 
the poor soldier dares not complain — no, not even 
in respect to that for tho supply of which ho is so 
heavily mulcted out of his miserable pittance. 
Drunkenness even every now and then is a heinous 
crime in respect to tho private soldier ; wlieroas the 
veriest stripling that was over dubbed ensign or 
cornet, may get as tipsy as an owl every night of his 
life with utter impunity. In fine, the condition of the 
British soldier is wretched in tho extreme; and 
wliilo tho officei', who buys his rank, enjoys every 
privilege and riots in luxury and dissipation, tho 
unfortunate private, who is basely inveigled into tho 
service by a damnable fraud, is porsccutod for tho 
slightest offence, and treated on all occasions as a 
mere dog. 

And now to return to our narrative. Six mouths 
elapsed; and during that period Leonard and Ellen 
mot as often as tho duties of the former would 
permit, whilo tho latter cared not to what cxtonl 
her husband’s suspicions wero aroused by her fre- 
quent and unnccountablo ahsenecs from home. And 
that the old man did speedily entertain tho most 
heart-rending suspicions, was a fact : but if ho 
questioned his wife, sho cither took rofugo in a 
stubborn siloncp, or answered him in a manner 
that only provoked liim tho more. Pride prevented 
him from complaining to Iicr father; and ho felt 
that he was now righteously punished for his self- 
ishness in sacrificing tho happiness of tho fair young 
crc.aturo to his own desires. At length, unable any 
longer to endure tho tortures of uncertainty, and 
anxious to know tho worst at once, or else acquire 
tho conviction tliat ho had misjudged his wife alto- 
gether, ho watched her movements : but she, aware 
of bis proceeding, and without affecting to notice it, 
adopted such precautions ns completely to outwit 
her husband, and to hold uneolings with her lover, 
undiscovered as before. Up to this period — nearly 
three years and a half — the young man had conducted 
himsolf in his rogimout with tho utmost stoadincss; 
ho had never been reported — never incurred tlie 
slightest reprimand from his superiors. Tliis was 
an extraordinary case, inasmuch as tlio private sol- 
dier has so many persons to please : first, tlio cor- 
poral — tiicn tho Serjeant — then the serjeant-raajor — 
then tho subaUern of tho troop — next tho captain 
— and Kaslly tlio commanding-officer. No — not 
lastly, for lie must likewise please the E.ogimonial 
Serjcant-JIaJor, tho Adjutant, and tho Elding 
Master. "Well, all thoso difficult objects bad Leo- 
nard accomplished with success; audhe was likewise 
beloved by all bis comimdes. Ho was ever la bai - 
racks of an ovouiug at tbo proper hour ; and during 
tho first six months of his amour with Ellen, not 
even her sweet society had caused him to ho late. 

AVe must state that tho more completely to en- 
joy tho company of her lover, Ellen Gamble had 
taken a furnished lodging in tho noighbourliood of . 
his barracks; and tlicro they were wont to mcot.*'’^ 
Tho landlady of tho place asked no questions, her 
rent being regul.arly p.aid, and so littio use being 
mado of tho apartments. It was Ellon’s delight to 
provide succulent suppers for Leonard ; and theso 
he did not hesitate to partake of with her: but as 
for direct pecuniary as.sistanco — when once she had 
offered it in as delicate a manner as possible, ho 
refused it witli so mucli firmness and with such a 
glowing counteuanco that sho did not ag.ain allude to 
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thoEobJcct. Ono evoning, — it was at the expiration 
o£ tile f iimonths already alluded to — tlieconTeriiation 
had become more than ordinarily interesting to the 
pair — the supper was later than usual — and Ellen 
had ordered a hottloof champagne by way of an addi- 
tional treat. Leonard was romarkably temperate 
in his habits; and the wine excited. him considera- 
bly. Ho was not howorer tipsy — only Tory much 
animated ; and the time passed away more rapidly 
than the lovers had imagined. At length, a neigh- 
bouring clock proclaimed tho hour when Leonard 
should bo in quarters : and, starting up, he snatched 
a hasty embrace, and hurried away. He reached 
tho barracks ton minutes after tho proper time ; and 
as ho was traversing the yard, deeply regretting that 
he should bo even such a trifle too late, he met a 
young cornet who had only joined tho regiment six 
weeks previously. “ Holloa, you sir !” cried Lord 
Satinet; for such was the oflicer’s appellation: 
“ what the devil do you moan hy coming in at this 
hour?” — Leonard, perceiving that bis lordship was 
so tipsy as to bo scarcely able to stand, ondenvourod 
to got away without making any answer. — “ Stop 
there, damn your eyes !” exclaimed tho, nobleman. 
‘'IVhat’s your number? Oh 1 B 57. Very well. 
But, damn your eyes !’’ repeated bis lordship ; 
‘‘you're drunk — as drunk as a boast, I declare.” — 
‘‘I am not, my lord 1” cried Leonard, indignantly: 
and again be made for tho door leading to his 
quarters. — ‘‘You in‘'ernal scoundrel!” vocife- 
rated tho splendid specimen of aristocracy, fly- 
ing into a furious passion: ‘‘how daro you tell 
mo you are not drunk ? V‘hy, curse you, yon 
can hardly stand.” It was his lordship, how- 
ever, who staggered. — “I, am sober, my lord,” 
reponded Leonard, still keeping his temper: ‘‘and 
pray permit mo to inform your lordship that I once 
was a gentleman, and that your lordship might 
have a little more consideration for a person so un- 
fortunately circumstanced as I am!” — “A gentle- 
man oncc.r” repeated Lord Satinet, with an ironical 
laugh : ‘‘a pretty gentleman, I’ll bo bound ! Your 
father was a costermonger, I suppose ; and your 
mother an apple-woman? A gentleman, indeed! 
M'hy, damn your eyes, you’ll bo telling mo you 
were a nobleman next. A gentleman, by "the 
powers! a splendid gentleman! Of the swclI-mob, 
most likely.” — “ 57000 I now as I was Ibreo years 
and a half ago, my lord,” said Loon.ard, sc.arccly 
able to master his passion, ‘‘ you would not dare to 
address mo thus.” — ‘‘Holloa! you threaten me, 
eh!” oried Lord Satinet. ‘‘Come, sir: tramp off 
to tho guard-room ; and I’ll tc.ach you what it is to 
intuit yonr officer, .and bo damned to you!” 

Poor Loon.ard avas compelled to obey: but tho 
more circumstance of being forced to restrain his 
boiling indignation, gave him such an excited ap- 
pearance, thatwhen ho arrived at the guard- room tho 
Serjeant on duty immediately accused him of having 
bcendrinking. Leonard scorned tontterafalsehood ; 
and ho did not therefore deny the fact: but he de- 
clared that- ho was not inebriated — a statement 
which was treated with ridicule. To bo brief, ho 
was kept in custody for three days, at tho expi- 
ration of which a court-martial assombled to try 
him. Lord Satinet made out tho case as black as 
DfiEsiblo against the unfortunate young man, who 
in his defence most unwisely but very truly averred 
that his lordship himself was excessively tipsy on 
tho octosion referred to.- The nobleman denied' the 
ntatemont with much apparent indignation ; and 


tho judge-advocate declared that Leonard Mitohol. 
had materially aggravated his own enormity by such 
an accusation — although tho very offleer who thus 
fulfilled tho judicial functions could of himself have 
proved, had ho chosen, that Lord Satinet wai par- 
ticularly disguised in liquor on tho night in ques- 
tion. The result of that hideous mockery of a trial 
was that tho accused was pronounced guilty of 
returning homo lato in a condition of extromo in- 
toxication, and of grossly insulting and oven 
menacing his officer. Leonard Mitchell was ac- 
cordingly condemned to receive three hundred 
lashes with tho cat-o’nino-tails : ho was then re- 
moved to tho black hole, where ho passed a night 
scarcely cnvi,ablo even by a man .about to suffer the 
extreme penalty of tho law. For, oh ! how could 
ho evor again look the world in tho face? — how 
slionld ho daro meet his mnch-loved Ellen? how 
survive this deep disgrace — this flagrant shame — 
this damning infamy ? But wo dare not pause to 
analyse the thoughts or describe tho feelings of tho 
wretched young man during the interval between 
his condemnation and tho execution of tho sen- 
tence. 

Tho fatal moment arrived whon the g.allant British 
soldier, stripped nakod to tho waist, was tied up to 
receive tho torture of tho lash, in tho presence of tho 
entire regiment, which was marshalled for the pur- 
pose. Leonard’s face was ashy pale — but tho com- 
pressed lip, stcrnly-fixod eye, and determined ex- 
pression of countenanco indicatoji bis resolution to 
meet tho horrible punishment with ns much cou- 
rage as ho could invoke to his did. On many an eye- 
lash in tho ranks did tho tear of sympathy — aye, of 
deep, deep commiseration tremble: but tho officers 
looked on, tho elder ones without emotion — tho 
I younger with curiosity, but with no better feeling. 

I As for Cornet Lord Satinet — ho could scarcely 
conceal his delight at tho inhuman spectacle which 
ho himself had caused to bo enacted ; and ho 
thought what a ‘‘lion of tho party” ho should prove 
in tho evening at his father’s house, when detailing 
to bis noblo mamma and his dear sisters tho parti- 
culars of tho military flogging of tho morning. 
But, hark ! tho drums beat — and the accursed tor- 
ture commences ! — tho first blow is inflicted — and 
nine long livid marks appear upon tho back of the 
victim. Still bo winces not — and not a murmur 
escapes his lips. Again docs tho lash fall — and of 
a livelier red aro the traces it letivos behind, A 
tliird time the instrument of torturo descends — 
and now blood is drawn. But still tho young man is 
silent — although his woll-knit frame moves with a 
slightconvnlsiveness. A shudder — passing through- 
out tho long ranks like an electric shock, from 
flank to flank — denotes tho horror — tho profound, 
intense horror, which strikes to tho hearts of tho 
bravo dragoons who behold tho appalling laceration 
of thoir comrade. And now faster falls each mur- 
derous weapon — for there aro two exccutionors om- 
ployed at the same time : and when they Inave dealt 
a certain number of blows, they aro relieved by 
others, so that tho victim may gain nothing by tbo 
slightest weariness of arm on tho part of his tor- 
turers. Still he maintains a profound silence : but 
ho cannot prevent his countenanco from expressing 
a keen sense of the mortal agony that ho endures. 
Down — down comes tho horrible^ weapon, each 
stroke inflicting nine distinct blows ; and, while tho 
blood streams forth in many crimson rivulets, tho 
knotted cords carry away pieces of tho palpitating 



flesh. Uh 1 that such infernal cruelty should ho horrible inflections, tho rending sound was serrt 
perpetrated in a country vaunted as the chosen land back from the barrack walls in penetrating echoes 
of freedom, and peopled by beings "^lio boast tlioir and frightful reverberations. ^ ® ^ error 

humanity 1— Oh I that such a blood-thirsty torture electrified tho startled ranks of tho victims com- 
should be sanctioned by the laws of a nation paying rades and tho gloved hand of many a brave soldier 
upwards of ten millions a-vear for tho maintenance was drawn rapidly across the countenance,^ to as 
of tho ministers of Christ 1* Gracious God 1 do thy away the tears that trembled on the quivering eye- 
thnnders sleep when a creature fashioned after thine lids. Por, oh I tho British warrior may indeed well 
own imago is thus enduring tho torments of the weep at such a scene, weep ueep wi i ming e 
damned,— torments inflicted not in a paroxysm of shame and sorrow— weep, too, with .bitterness and 
rage, and by tho hand of a savago individual venge- indignation! . 

ance,— butincoldblood.inunprovokcdmercilessness. The punishment was over : soon as that piercing 

and under colour of a sanguinary lawwhich would scream had died away, the prisoner fainted ; and he 
disgrace a community of savagos’l People of Eng- was forthwith hurried to tho infirmary, wh^e many 
land I let us blush— let us hang dowu our heads for hours elapsed cro he came to his senses. Then ho 
verysharaewhenworeflectthatsuchappallingsconcs awoke to consciousness amidst the most horrible 
are enacted amongst us; or rather let us gnash tortures: for the means that were adopted to pre- 
our teeth with rage- and tear our hair — and heat vent his lacerated hack from mortifying, inflicted 
our breasts, to think that we are unable to compel the agonies of hell. Only fancy, Christian reader— 
our legislators to receive even a scintillation of a man in this countiy can o ea en ® 
that humane spirit which animates ourselves. Por state that it is ten to one whether he will not dio 
we have a Society to prevent cruelty to animals— of his wounds, and all the su^rgeon s art can with 
and the man who beats his ox or his ass too se- difficulty resuscit.ate him 1 But pass wo over tho 
vercly, is punished ; and if a poor man only happens lingering illness endured by the unhappy Leonard 
to iostio against a police-officer, it is construed into an illness of eight long weeks ; and lot us see whe- 
a savage assault and attended with penalties. But ther the tortures of the lash have made him a hotter 
there is no Society to prevent cruelty to human man. Alas! far from it ! His fine spirit was broken: 
beings; and tho lash-the accursed lash may bo he saw that it was useless to endeavour to be good 
used, until the blood flows down tho back— the —that it was ridiculous to practise virtues which ox- 
skin is flayed away — deep wails aro made in the perienced no reward. His religious faith was shaken 
cuivering form — morsels of palpitating flesh arc — nay, almost completely destroyed; and he no 
torn off— and tho muscles aro laid bare, — oh! alt longer believed in the efficacy of prayer. Instead 
this may bo done— all these revolting atrocities may of harbouring feelings of a generous philanthropy, 


Lords, to interfere in behalf of the victims nor to difference as to what might become ofhim, displaced 
punish the offenders ! qualities and noble at ributos that had 

Leonard Mitcliell bore Lis murderous punisliment previously graced him. Por ho felt that ^as a 
as bravely as man could endure such fiendish tor- marked man in his repment, and never could hopo 
ture. A hundred and fifty lashes had been inflicted, for promotion— that his character was gone— and 
without eliciting a moan from his lips: but his that, like Cain, ho bore about him the brand of in- 
countonance betrayed all tho intensity of the delible infamy. Moreover, he longed for vengeaneo 
anguish which he suffered. His eyes lost their -bitter, bitter vengeauco upon that young semu of 
lustre— his undor-jaw fell slightly— there was foam the aristocracy who had lied against him— lied foully 
upon his mouth— and his tongue protruded some- as only such ji -wretch could lie an who had 

what. As for his back But, perdition seize brought down all that dispace on his devoted head 

upon the blood-hounds 1 the indignation which we In such a frame of mind was it that Leonard 
feel at this moment will not allow us to extend that Mitchell met Ellen for the first time after a sepa- 
portion of the painful description. Better— oh! ration of nearly ten weeks. Tlio young lady hod 
better far to be the vilest beggar that over grovelled lcar.it the misfortunes which had befal en her lover ; 
in the mire, than ono of those Greenacres of tho and sho was prepared, by an intimate knowledge of 
House of Commons who advocate corporal punish-' his character, to hoar that he had been accused as 
ment, or those Barkers of colonels who delight in unjustly as ho had been punished savagely. Slio 
having it inflicted ! As for poor Leonard Mitchell, endeavoured to console him; but he assured her 
he received upwards of two hundred lashes without broadly and frankly that tho only solaco he could 
a murmur; and then the surgeon ordered a pause, ever know yvas-vengcance f El en did not d.s- 
Drink was given to him— and he revived. But was courage this .dea--d.d not rebuko this ciaving ; for 
ho then removed? Oh! no-no: tho feast of blood she also felt bitterly-bitterly against the despicable 
was not accomplished— the cup of gore was not full lordling who had persecuted him so foully. It was 
cnough—thesumof human tortures wasnotfinished. noverthcless, with sorrow that she soon observed 
o . - , . — ■crrVvir.Vi ItnH ijiVon Tilnp.n in Ins rlisn/./ 


Again fell the accursed weapon : and now — we 
know not whether it were that after a brief ccssa- 


tho alteration which had taken place in his disp.V' 
sition. He was still devoted to her : lut his pas- 


tion tho agony of the renewal was more intense sion now partook rather of a gross sensuality than 
than before— or that tho interval of rest had allowed of tho refinement of* love. How could it be ot'mr- 
tho fine spirit of tho man to flag,— whatever were wise ? Tho best feelings of the man w-ere blunted ; 
tho cause, it is nevertheless a fact that a piercing and his brute impulses, unchecked by that delicacy 
rbriek of anguish burst from hi^ lips— a shriek so of sentiment which had once so peculiarly charac- 
Btrauge, so wild, and so unnatural, that long, long terised him, hecamo tho more violent. Especially 
after did it ring in the cars of those who heard it; did ho soon manifest a loving for intoxicating 
for it seemed to lacerate tho very brain as, in its liquors; and at the third or fourth intcrviow 
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vrit:i Eilcn, after liig rclcaso from tlio hospital, ho 
Enffcrod her to underetand pretty plainly that lie 
fil'onld no longer refuso pecuniary nsaistnneo at her 
hands. In tho course of a few ^eoks Iio spoko out 
more plainly etill, and unblushingly asked for tho 
amount he required at tho time; and ero many 
months had passed away ho never parted from 
her without receiving a poortion of tho contents 
of her purso. At first sho herself was much 
shocked at this evidenco of an altered disposi- 
tion : but sho was so deeply — so devotedly nt- 
tacbed to him, that sho reasoned herself into con- I 
Bolation even ■ on that head; and tho more selfish ; 
he became, the more anxious did she appear to 
minister to Lis wants. This was not all: for 
frequent intoxication iiTitatod his temper — and ho 
did not hesitate to vent his ill humour upon her. 
Sometimes, too, ho failed to keep his appointments 
with her : and when they did meet at last, ho 
abused her if she dared to reproach him. On one 
occasion ho actually raised his hand to strike her ; 
but the poor, loving creature, falling on her kuces 
at his fect^ turned up towards him a countenance 
BO tearful and wae-bogono, that tho coward blow 
was stayed, and ho implored her pardon. IsTevor- 
Ko 90^ — '\rTSTnurEs or London. 


U'cless, sho had received a shock which she could 
not forgot : neither could she avoid contrasting 
tho Leonard Mitchell, whom military punishment 
had degraded, to the same level as the orntos, with 
tho Leonard Mitchell who formerly appeared the 
very typo of a gallant, generous-hearted, and high- 
minded British Bragoon. 

But Leonard Mitchell must not bo blamed if 
his manners and habits wore thus changed, and if 
ho took invetcrately to drinking. Ho was one of 
these whom bad laws had forced into evil courses ; 
and if ho flow to tho intoxicating glass, it was 
because tho alcoholic liquor contained the hours of 
oblivion. Persecuted as ho had been — degraded 
as ho felt himself, existence had become intoler- 
able unless bo lost tho consciousness of at least 
a portion of it. His comrades noticed the alte- 
ration which had taken place in him, and they 
well understaod tho cause : for it had been 
tho same with every one who had over under- 
gone tho torture and tho disgrace of the lash. 
Ill his sober hours Leonard experienced no 
remorse — no compunction for tho ways which 
ho was pursuing: ho had grown dogged — mo- 
rose — indifforent; — no — ;tot altogether indlf- 
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furont,— for ho chcriihcd—dcarlv, docply cherished 

a scheme of vengeance. And the day and the 
lumi- for carrying it into execution arrived at 
last. 

It was, indeed, on the annivers.ary of the mcnio- 
rahle morning of Ins degrading punishment, that a 
grand review took place in Hyde Park. Cert.ain 
German pauper Princes were on avisittotliis coun- 
ti'Vj — princes wlio received annual incomes from tho 
English Treasury, heaven only knows for what set. 

vices performed— and wliose very travelling expenses 

to and from tho Court of St. James’s were duly paid 
from the public purse;— for those contemptiblopetty 
sovereigns of Germany are ns mean as they are poor, 
and as proud as they are both mean and pool 1 
■IVoll, it was on tho occasion of the presence of two 
or tlirco of those princely beggars in the British 
metropolis, that the grand review took pl.ace. All 
tho troops quartered in or near London were 
inarched shortly after ten o'clock in the morning to 
Hyde Park; and ns tho dey was remarkably fine, 
tli'c spectacle was brilliant and imposing. The Duko 
of ■\Vellingtiiii, tlie. German Princes, and several 
General-ofllccrs, attended by a numerous staff, 
sliortly afterwards appeared upon the ground: and 
tlio road was thronged witli spectators. The review 
commenced in the usual manner ; tho entire force, 
infantry and cavalry, was drawn up to receive the 
Duke, tho Princes, and tlieir companions ;— and 
after tlio inspection and tlic “ marching past,”various 
evolutions and manceuvres were practised. ^ sham 
figlit was then ordered ; and tlic troops were accord- 
ingly separated for tho purpose into two division.s. 
The'appearance of tho dragoon regiment in which 
Leonard Mitchell served attracted gcner.at notice, 
not only on account of the reputation it had acquired 
of containing some of ‘he finest men in the British 
III my, but likewise in consequence of its discipline 
and its perfection in tlio evolutions already prac- 
tised. But had some searching eye scanned each 
individual countenance, there was one in that regi- 
ment wliich would have rivetted tho gazo : for, 
tliough strikingly handsome, there was then upon 
lliat countenance an expression of f.end-like satis- 
faction and sardonic triumpli — and the portentous 
gaze, tlio curling lip, and tho dilation of the nostrils 
on tho part of the dragoon thus alluded to, would 
have convinced tho observer that tho man G thoughts 
were intent on some sinister design. 

And now tho sham-fight commences; — and 
tliore is advancing and retreating by turns and 
there are echelons and deployings, and other evo- 
I lutions— until a general attack commences on the 
' side of the assailing party. Tho dr.agoons arc armed 
I with their carbines ; and Leonard Mitchell grasps 
his weapon with an ardour— an affection — a species 
1 of gratitude, as if it were about to render him some 
i signal service. Tho order is given to fire; and the 
carbines vomit forth volumes of while, vapoury 
-moke, which in a moment envelopes tho entire 
corps. But from tho midst of tho cloud a piercing 
scream — a scream of mortal agony — breaks forth ; 
and then, ns the smoke moves slowly away on tho 
lazy wing of tho partial bronze, ejaculations of 
' horror and dismay announce that some accident 
has occurred. All is now confusion ; but a report 
spreads through tho dragoon regiment, and thence 
circulates like wlldfiro amidst the troops and the 
spectators, that Lord Satinet has been wounded in 
tho sham-fight. And true enough was tho rumour; 
for there lay the young nobleman, fallen from his 


horse, and stretched bleeding and gasping on tho 
green sward ! Tho surgeon hastily proceeded to 
render all the assistance that human skill could 
administer: but tlic aid was vain and useless — the 
victim was mortally wounded by a bullet which 
liad entered liis h.ack — and, without uttering an in- 
telligible word, lie sliortly expired in tlie surgeon’s 
arms. And now a cad and lieart-rending scene 
took place: for tho parents and tho sisters of tlio 
murdered nobleman were upon tbo ground — and 
they hastened to tho spot, guided by tho common 
rumour which had appalled them, but wliicli tlioy 
hoped to find incorrect, or at all events fearfully 
exaggerated. Tlioy discovered, howorcr, that it 
was, alas! too true; and tlio gala day was turned 
Into ono of bitter mourning for tliom. Tho review 
was broken np — and tho troops wore marclicd away 
to tiioir respective barracks; while tho spectators 
crowded to hcliold tlic sad procession tliat boro tlio 
corpse of tbo young noblo to tbo family mansion in 
tlie neiglibourliood. . 

Luring tbo return of tlio dragoon regiment to 
its quarters, tlioso of Leonard’s comrades wlio were 
near bim frequently bent suspicious and enquiring 
glances upon bim; but bis countenance afforded 
no indication of guilt. lie noitlier appeared tri- 
unipbant nor downcast — noitlier nervous nor 
afraid ; and tlio soldiers who tlius beliold his calm 
.and tranquil demeanour, were shaken in the idea 
whicli llicy had formed in respect to tho authorsliip 
of the morning’s tragedy. Tlio moment tlio dra- 
goons entered tlio barracks, every cartouclie-oox 
was examined; but in none was found auglit save 
blank cartridges. Tlic suspicions of tlic officers bad 
Jiaturally fallen upon Leonard Mitcbcll ; and it 
was deemed necessary to place him under arrest 
until tlio coroner should have instituted tlio usual 
enquiry. But ho energetically declared his inno- 
cenec; and tliose wlio were tho most ready to sus- 
pect !iim, were staggered by the sincerity whicli 
seemed to cliaracterisc liis protestations, .and by tliu 
indignation wliicli lie manifested at tho crime im- 
puted to him. On tlie ensuing day tlio inquest 
was held; and tlio, result was favourable to Mit- 
clioll. No particle of evidence appeared to tell 
against bim, unless indeed it Were tlio fact that be 
bad been flogged a year previously tlirough tlio 
liistrumontallty of tiio deceased nobleman. But 
none of Leonard's comrades who wore examined, 
could aver tliat tbey Iiad ever beard bim use a 
threatening expression in respect to Lord .Satinet 
— no, not even in bis cups, when tlio truth is so 
likely to slip from a man’s lips and the real stale 
of bis feelings to bo proclaimed by tlie tongue. 
That tile noWeman’s de.itli was tbo result of an 
accident, w.as an alternative tliat could scarcely bn 
adopted : for it was almost impossible tlmt a ball- 
cartriilge could Iiave lieen mistaken for a blank 
ono. Tims, tlioiieli not a tilllc of testimony could 
bo brought against Leonard Mitcliell, — and tliougli 
be was discliarged from custody, — yet in tho minds 
of all tlie officers and of many of liis coinrad'es, 
there still dwelt a suspicion with regard to liim. 
An open verdict was returned by tho jury, — to tlio 
cfl'ect tliat “ the deceased had mot liis deatli by a 
ball discharged from a carbino, but whether by 
accident or guilty intent, and by wliat band, was 
unknown.” A few days afterwards the remains of 
the young nobleman were consigned to tlio tomb ; 
end tho Tory now.spapers, in passing an onloginw 
upon his character, grouped together such a variety 
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o[_ ndmir.iblo qualities, that if lie liad only poa- 
sejsed onQ-tontli of them, lie must have been a 
plicrnis of moral perfection and a prodigy of intel- 
Icctnal power. 

The first meeting which took place between 
Leonard Mitchell and Ellon after the tragedy just 
related, was of a painful description. Scarcely were 
thoy alono together in the apartment which she had 
hired for these guilty intorriews, when, seizing him 
riolontly by the wrist, and speaking in a low, thick 
tone — while her eyes looked fixedly and scarchingly 
into the depths of his own — she said, “Leonard, is 
it possible that you hare dono this — “ I told you 
that I would hare vengeance,” ho replied, almost 
brutally, as ho abruptly withdrew his arm from her 
grasp; "and you have oven encouraged mo in the 
project. Do you mean to reproach mo now?” — 
“ Oh ! my God, it seems so horrible to contemplate 1” 
cried Ellen, sinking into a chair, and pressing her 
hands to hor throbbing brows : for, oriminal — .almost 
depraved, though she were, yet she was not so 
hardened as to bo able to stifle the still small voico 
which whispered in hor oars, “ Thou art the com. 
liam'on of a murderer.''’ — “Horrible to contem- 
plate!” repeated Leonard, with a brutal laugh. 
“ You are a fool to talk in that style, Ellen. But 
perhaps you will go and betray mo next ?” — " Good 
ho.avons ! how have I merited such treatment ns 
this?” exclaimed the wretched woman, now burst- 
ing into a flood of tears. “Have I not s.acrificcd 
everything for you, Leonard ?” she demanded, her 
voico broken with agonising sobs: “and can yon 
find it in your heart to insult me thus? Oh ! con- 
sider my positien, and have mercy upon mo ! Tor- 
mented day and night by the suspicions and tho in- 
creasing ill-humour of a husband whom I loathe 
and abhor — with tho greatest difficulty .avoiding tho 
snares which ho sots to ontrap mo, and to acquire 
proof of that infidelity which ho even more than 
suspects — and subjected latterly to tho questions 
and remonstrances of my father, who has at length 
obtained a iknowlodge of my frequent and unac- 
counted-for absences from homo, — think you not 
that! am sufficiently unhappy, perplexed, and be- 
wildered, without receiving insult and injury from 
you ?” — “ Then why do you provoke mo ?” dom.anded 
Leonard. “For a year past I havo been constantly 
telling you that I would h.avo vengeance; and, as I 
said just now, you havo encouraged mo in tho idea. 
But now that it is consummated, and that my mor- 
tal enemy sleeps in a prematuro grave, yon affect 
horror and disgust.’.’—" Oh ! Leonard,” ojaculated 
Ellen, throwing lierself at his feet, “ pardon rao, and 
I will offend you no more ! I am well aware that tho 
provocation was immense, and that there are circum- 
stances in which human forbearance knows no limit 
— can acknowledge no restraint. Such was your 
position ; and I was wrong to utter a word depre- 
catory of your conduct.” — “ Well, well,” said 
Leonard, raising tho infatuated woman from her 
suppliant posture, .and placing her on the sofa by 
his side : “let us talk no more of this little quarrel 
between us. For you must bo awaro that I should 
havo been worse than tho spaniel wl)ich licks the 
hand that boats it, if I had not .avenged myself on 
that miscreant lordling, whom my hatred accom- 
p.anies even in his grave. And let mo toll you, that 
in times of war, many and many an officer is picked 
off by some soldier who has folt tho iron hand of 
despotism press upon him, or who has suffered from 
tho effects of individual persecution. It may be 


called murder, if you choose : but I look upon it 
as a righteous retribution ." — Ellon gazed in mingled 
astonishment and horror, and with a ghastly pallor 
of countenance, upon her lover’s face, as ho enun- 
ciated this dreadful doctrine : then, perceiving that 
I:o was again about to become angry, sho hastened 
to caress him. Ho returned tho .amorous dalliance ; 
but Ellen could no longer abandon herself wholly 
and entirely to tho delights of illicit love. Though 
tho course of life which she had for somo time 
adopted had rendered her insatiably sensual, she 
now experienced a feeling of loathing and disgust 
when in contact with her lover. This feeling she 
strove hard to conquer, by conjuring up all tho 
voluptuous ideas that had ever existed in her soul : 
but, in spite of this straining against nature, a voico 
of blood seemed to ring in hor ears, warning her 
that sho was in tho .arras of a murderer 1 Sho gazed 
upon his handsome countenance, in tho hope that 
its beauty would inspire hor with sentiments of a 
purer affection'; — out his eyes appeared to oeam 
with fiendish triumph and demoniac malignity; — 
and if sho pressed his hand to her lips, it seemed as 
if sho were kissing flesh stained with human gore. 

Un.ablo to enduro theso torturing feelings, sho 
hastened to preparo the suppcr-t.ablo, and bade him 
draw tho cork of a champagne-bottle. Full readily 
did ho comply; .and, having tossed off a bumper 
first, ho refilled tho same gl.ass, s.aying, “Now drink 
from this, to convince mo that you do not love mo 
loss on account of what has happened.” — Tho lady 
took the glass and placed it to hor lips: but the 
words ho had just uttered, recalled so vividly to her 
mind those images which sho had striven so forcibly 
to banish from hor imagination, that an invincible 
feeling of disgust came over her — a blood-mist ap- 
peared to obscure her sight — and as sho drank, it 
seemed as if a draught from a sanguine tide wore 
pouring down hor throat. Novortholess, sho forced 
herself to drain tho glass; and as soon as tho ex- 
citing liquor began to circulate in hor veins, those 
horrible images rapidly disappeared, and sho felt 
that she could now abandon herself to a voluptuous- 
ness of soul unmarfed by disgust or loathing. Ellon, 
therefore, as well as Leonard, discovered that there 
were charms in tho cryst.al cup filled with sparkling 
wine; and sho drank tho exciting juice with the 
avidity of one who knows full well its efficacy in 
banishing care, Leonard was both surprised and 
rejoiced to behold tho influence which the nectar 
had upon hor ; and for a long time ho had not ap- 
peared so tender and afTeotionato as ho was during 
tho latter part of this interview. 

And what was tho consequence of that evening’s 
incidents? Tliat Ellen took a liking to alcoholic 
liquor. Sho had discovered therein a panacea for 
disagreeablo thoughts; and her reflections in serious 
moments were by no moans of a pleasurablo nature. 
Tims was it that sho, who was lately so abstemious 
as scarcely to touch a drop of wino oven after din- 
ner, and who had so deeply deplored tho wc.akno 5 s 
of Leonard in yielding to tho insidious temptations 
of strong drink, — thus was it that sho, tho elegant 
and lovely Ellon, gave w.ay to that same fascination, 
and sought solace in tho sparkling glass. At first 
she touched no wino until the dinner-hour: but sho 
soon found that all the morning and afternoon sho 
was a prey to low spirits, distressing roflcclions, 
and feelings of mingled loathing and fondness m 
respect to Leonard; and sho therefore made tho 
mid-day luncheon an excuse for taking hor firut 
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glass. At dinaor-timo she would freely partake of menaces contained in the missire, filled licr with 
her two or tliroo glasses and on those cTonings presentiments that oven her death might bo pio- 
whon she mot Leonard, she indulged readily in the mature and violent. Nevertheless, sho had not tho 
liquor provided for tho supper-tahle. But as the moral courage to resist tho temptation of mooting 
habit rapidlv gained upon the unfortunate young her lover; and she consoled herself— or rather, sho 
woman, sho' soon began to tipple slily at homo; endeavoured to quiet her qualms of conscience and 
and, oven before breakfast, sho eventually found her presaging fears— by saying, “It shall bo for tho 
herself compelled bv great mental depression to last time 1” To the place of appointment she 
imbibe a dram It ‘was about this time that Mr. accordingly wont ; and Leonard hlitchell, who 
Gamble’s intellects, racked and tortured for up- feared to lose a mistress possessed of such ample 
wards of a vear by tho most harrowing suspicions means to minister to his extravagances, played tho 
and by the total estrangement of his wife’s affec- hypocrite so ndmirably that Ellen — infatuated 
tions and even attentions, began to give way; and creature that sho was !-boliovcd in tho sincerity of 
he would Bit for hours together in his chair, with his protestations of undivided lovo for the future, 
his cyos fixed upon vacancy. It was also at the and his regrets for tho past. Tho wine-bottlo cir- 
same epoch that a turn once more manifested itself culatcd freely; and she forgot all hor remorse— all 
in Mr. Pomfret’s affairs; and, a colossal speculation her compunctions— all her resolves of reformation, 
failing ho was again plunged into deep embarrass- She oven went so far as to revive the proposal of 
moiits.’ Further assistance from his son-in-law purchasing Leonard’s discharge ; but to this ho 
was out of tho question ; and hir. Porafret accord- positively refusod to nccode. IIo quoted his oath 
ingly devoted all his energies to sustain tho credit as a reason : it was not however tho correct one- 
of l.is house in tho hope that ho migh : yet retrieve for oven that solemn vow had long ceased to have 
himself, or in any caso postpone th. catastrophe any influonco upon his depraved and hardened 
for as long a period as possible. Thus the condi- mind. Tho truth was that ho had become a con- 
tion of her husband and the constant application firmed voluptuary in respect to women; and ho 
of hor father to his business loft Ellon almost found that his uniform was an immense auxiliary 
totally free from any supervision; and sho was towards success with tho frivolous and giddy of 
enabled to indulge at will in tho fatal habit that tho sex : moreover, ho knew that wore ho released 
was gaining so rapidly upon hor. Leonard did from tho ranks, he should become completely 
not full to notice this growing attachment to tacked to tho apron-strings of his mistress ; and, 
liquor on her part ; and ho rather encouraged it a? she held tlio purso, ho would not in that caso be 
than otherwise- for he himself had become utterly able to exercise his indopendonoo. It therefore 
depraved and reckless, and when his mistress was suited him hotter to remain in the army ; and 
in a maudlin condition of semi-ebrinty, sho chcor- Ellon was foolish— infatuated enough to boliovo in 
fully parted with all tho contents of hor purse, the validity and genuineness of tho motive which 
The increasing childishness of hor husband gave hor ho alleged for declining hor proposal. She nccord- 
n greater command over his finances ; and sho was ingly forbore from pressing it ; and tho remaindor 
therefore tho better able to supply hor lover’s cx- of that evening was spent in voluptuous -onjoy- 
travagancos. At length sho acquired the certainty mont— sensuality and champagne constituting the 
that Leonard was unfaithful to hor; and a desperate elements of that guilty pair’s unhallowed plod- 
quarrol was tho consequence. Nor was tho dispute suros. 

confined to mere words; for the young man beat Time passed on ; and the position of tho lovers- 

her unmercifully aud sho, half intoxicated at the if such tliey could now bo called — became daily more 

time, retaliated to tho best of hor ability. Tho unhappy in respect to each other. Quarrels between 
scone was shocking and disgusting ; and when Ellon them wore of constant occurrence ; and on each oc- 
awoke next morning, and reflected upon all that casion blows were exchanged. Tho affection of Ellen 
bad occurred on tho preceding evening, sho wept had changed into a gross sensuality, having lost 
bitter— bitter to.ars, as sho compared the guilty pre- every particle of refining sentiment; and she bc- 
sent witli the innocent past. Tlicn she vowed to camo jealous in the extreme, frequently giving way 
abstain from liquor in future, aud to see Leonard to such fits of passion, when she reproached Leon.ard 
Mitchell no more ; and, temporarily strong in this for his infidelities, that it was impossible to rccog- 
resolutioii, she sent him a note communicating her niso in tlie furious, rabid, half-drunken domonoss 
design. Moreover, under tho influence of tho better tho mild, amiable, and chaste young lady of former 
feelings that were thus awakening within her soul, years. She still retained her beauty to a marvellous, 
her heart smote her for hor conduct towards her degree, in spite of tho deep potations in which she 
husband, who was daily becoming raoro dependant indulged and tho slovenliness that had crept upon 
upon hor kindness, and whom sho had long neg- her in respect to dross ; and, as she was frequently 
loctod altogether. Sho even felt happy when sho out in tho streets late of an evening, after her in- 
pondered upon her newly-formed determination to terviows with Leonard, sho was subjected to tho 
resume a steady course of life;— but all her salutary licentious proposals of tho “ young men about town’’ 
schemes and hopes were annihilated in the sftor- wlio are over on tho look-out for pretty womon^ 
noon of that same day, by tho arrival of a letter The result was that, although she yielded not to 
from Mitchell, threatening to murder her and kill such temptations, her mind became more tho- 
himsolf afterwards unless sho repaired in tho even- roughly depraved, by being robbed of every cliasten- 
ing to the usual place of meeting. ing thought and fominiuo reflection; for, when 

Over that letter Ellen wept scalding tears — for under the influonco of liquor, she would frequently 
she knew that if slio yielded 7ioty, her fate was converse with the rakes who accosted her in tlve 
sealed : ruin, degradation, and disgrace must inevit- manner described. Leonard himself suddenly grew 
ablv await her! Sho saw herself again entering jcixlous; and, having followed her one evening, ha 
upon tho patli which would lead her to tho condi- caught her in discourse with a young gontloraan 
1 tion of a confirmed drunk.ard ; and the awful whom -she had encountered more than once durmj 
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her rrslks homo. A dreadful scono ensued : and, 
though Leonard at length suffered himself to bo 
appeased, simply because afr.aid of losing one tvliose 
purse was so convenient to him, ho nevertheless en- 
tertained a firm but erroneous conviction of her in- 
fiJelity. Tiioy therefore now harboured mutual 
distrust, which on many occasions rose into abso- 
lute loathing. Bad as Leonard was, and much as 
he had encouraged her in her drinking habits, ho 
was nevertheless often disgusted when bo hcheld 
lior reeling under the influence of liquor, and when 
ho felt upon his face that breath which, now heated 
with alcoholic fluid, was onco so pure and balmy. 
On her side, she could never divest herself of the 
. remembrance tliat she was consorting with a mur- 
derer; and frequently — oh! how frequently, the 
blood-mist would reappear before her eyes, and the 
liquor would seem gore in her glass, and sanguine 
stains would, in her heated imagination, dye his 
hands 1 Thus wretchedly did tlieir connexion pro- 
gress, — slio still clinging to him through thet in- 
fatuation which often belongs to sensuality of soul 
— and ho still tolerating her because she possessed 
the means of supplying his pocket. 

At length matters had reached a crisis, at which 
the amour was destined to have a most tragical 
termination. Ellen was returning home one ovcii- 
Ing, smarting under some insult which her lover 
liad put upon her, and labouring as usual under the 
influence of wine, when she met the young gentle- 
man above alluded to. On this occasion his en- 
treaties were more urgent than ever; and she was 
more pliant than ho had as yet found her to bo. 
Her blood was inflamed ; and she was moreover in 
that humour when to assert her independence of 
Leonard, oven to herself, would prove a solace and 
a comfort, She accordingly yielded to the proposals 
of the stranger, and accompanied him to an impro- 
per house. It was midnight when they Issued forth; 
and Ellen hastened homeward, having made an 
appointment for another evening. In the middle of 
Waterloo Bridge she hoard hasty stops approaching 
from behind: it was a clear, moonlit night — and, 
on turning her head, she behold Leonard Mitchell 
close at hand. A faintness came over her: sho 
instantly suspcctod — nay, felt certain that ho h.ad 
watched her ; — and, trembling with terrible appre- 
hensions, she sank upon a seat in one of the recesses. 
In another moment the young dragoon was by her 
side. Eor .almost a minute ho spoke not; and this 
silence augmented her alarm. Raising her p.alc — 
her haggard countenance, on which the moon-light 
streamed in all its chaste and silvery purity, sho 
endeavoured to frame some question that would lead 
to an explanation of his presence there : but her 
lips refused utterance to the words that rose to 
them. A mortal terror was upon her — a conster- 
nation, as if sho behold the skeleton form of Death 
hovering dimly in the obscure distance. 

Taking her Hand, and pressing it with convulsive 
violence, Leonard said in a low and hollow tone, 
“Now, Ellen, I have at last obtained ample proof 
of your infidelity.” — “ Mercy ! mercy 1 ” murmured 
the young woman, as gazing rapidly up and down 
the bridge, she saw that it was completely deserted. 
— “ Oh 1 I deserve it,” exclaimed Leonard, beating 
his brow violently with his open palm : “ I know 
that I deserve it ail I I have long entertained the 
suspicion that such was the case : but now that I 
have acquired the conviction, it seems too dreadful 
to bearl Again, however, I say that I deserve It: 


and yet, bad — vile — depraved as I am, 1 feel as if 
my heart had received a mortal wound.” — “ I take 
Almighty God to witness, Leonard,” cried Ellen in 
an impassioned tone, “ that this is tho first time I 
have been unfaithful to you. Your conduct of tho 
evening wounded mo so deeply, that I longed to 
avenge myself — longed also to assert my inde- 
pendence of you, even if only to the knowledge of 
my own heart. By this I mean that I should have 
felt triumphant in proving false to you, even though 
you yourself were to remain ignorant of the pro- 
ceeding. And now if you will pardon me, I 
promise never to err again. But, O Leonard — 
Leonard, do treat mo with at least a little kind- 
ness !” — and as she uttered these words in a tone 
of deep feeling and profound pathos, she flung 
herself upon his breast, throwing her arms around 
his neck in a paroxysm of reviving fondness. So 
touching w.as her appeal, that it instautly brought 
to his soul an overwhelming cloud of reminiscences 
of all the harBhn6ss, brutality, and cowardly cruelty 
of which he had been guilty towards her, — remi- 
niscences, too, of all her love for him — tho sacri- 
fices sho had made for him — tho generosity of her 
behaviour in his behalf. Ho recollected also — 
and all in a moment as it were — that if sho wero 
degraded by drink, and defiled by the Iiot breath of 
licentiousness, sho was pure and chaste as a wife 
until he had sought her out on his return to Lon- 
don, — that her fall, in fino, might bo unmistakeably 
traced to her fatal connexion with him. Then, too, 
ho recalled to mind his own condition when two 
years previously ho had crossed that bridge on his 
way to snatch a glimpse of the three houses in 
Stamford Street, — a condition which, unenviable as 
he had then deemed it, was one of supreme happi- 
ness compared with his present state. For tho 
mark of tho branding lash was upon his back, and 
the remorse of a murderer was in his heart ; and he 
knew himself to ho a drunkard — a disgrace to his 
rogiment— a vile wretch, rioting in pleasures pur- 
chased by tho coin that ho wrung from the woman 
whom ho ill-treated and abased. And, lastly, Iiis 
thoughts wero reflected back to those times when 
all was bright and smiling before him — when ho 
and Ellen were alike untainted by guilt, and tho 
willing votaries of virtue — when tlieir loves wero 
innocent and chaste, and they would have started 
back in horror and indignation had it been prophe- 
sied to them that they wero one day destined to 
look upon each other with disgust. All these recol- 
lections and reflections poured in, like an over- 
whelming torrent, upon tho mind of the young dra- 
goon ; and his soul was softened — his heart, long so 
hard, was touched — and, melting into tears, as ho 
felt tho miserable woman clinging to him with re- 
suscitated fondness, ho pressed her to his bosom, 
exclaiming, “ Ellen, I have wronged you deeply — 
deeply : but can you — can you forgive me ?” 

The reconciliation was complete; and then Ellon, 
animated by a sudden thought, exclaimed, “ But, 
gracious hcivvens ! Leonard, you have absented your- 
self from your quarters — and, hark 1 the clock 
strikes one.” — The booming note of St. Paul’s iron 
tongue had indeed fallen upon their ears while sho 
was yet speaking. — " I dare not return to the bar- 
racks again,” said Leonard ; and she felt that he 
shuddered convulsively in her arms. — “But what 
will you do?” she asked, diflidently. — “ Anything !” 
ho cried : "anything! rather than bo flogged again.” 
— “Flogged!” repeated Ellen, now shuddering iu 
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her turn, — “ Yes ; I should he assuredly condenined 
to that ignominy — that torture,” replied Mitchell. 
"My conduct has for some time been so unsteady, 
and I have been so often reported ‘ fate,’ that this time 
nothing could save me from the cat. I hare de- 
termined not to return to the barracks,” he added, 
doggedly. — “But rrhat tvill you do?” again asked 
Ellen. — " I know not,” ho responded gloomily. 
" Unless I can find some secure place wherein to 
hide for a few days, until I may escape from the 
country, I cannot tell what will become of me.” 

“ And must you quit the country ?” demanded 
Ellen. — " "Would you have mo taken up as a de- 
serter ?” asked Leonard bitterly. “My punishment 
in that case would bo worse than if I were now to 
go back and submit to the result of a court-martial 
on charges of irregularity, drunkenness, and late 
hours.” — “Not for worlds would I have you return 
under present circumstances,” cried Ellen, in an 
impassioned tone : “ much lass have you eventually 
incur the danger of being arrested as a deserter. 
Leonard,” sho added, after a few moments* pause, 
“ if you leave the country, I will go with you.” — “ I 
thought that you would not abandon me,** exclaimed 
tlio dragoon, pressing her ocloser to him. Then ho 
whispered something in her oars; and they con- 
versed in a very low tone for several minutes. At 
length Ellon yielded to the plan which her lover 
had suggested, but which had at first seemed fraught 
with difficulties.— “ Yes,” sho said; “there is no 
alternative — I must conceal you at my house. And 
when I reflect, the two servants are devoted tome: 
you may suppose that I have all along bribed them 
heavily in order to induce them to wink at mj irro- 
gularitios ; and if they refused to become Mr, 
Gamble's spies in those times when he was in full 
possession of his intellects, they will not betray mo 
now that ho is half childish and does not question 
them concerning me any more. Yes: it must be 
so ; — there is no choice left. Como at once : I pos- 
sess the latch-key, and can admit you without 'even 
disturbing the servants. It will be sufficient to 
make confidants of them to-morrow.” 

The reader may now understand that Ellen was 
about to consummate her imprudence by taking her 
paramour beneath lior husband’s roof. When the 
first moments of dissolving softness and better 
feelings had passed away in respect to Leonard, 
liis selfisliucss again assorted its empire ; and, 
wliilo determining to desert, ho at the same time 
bethought himsoiriiow he could still make Ellen’s 
pecuniary means avail.ablq for his own purpose. 
His object was therefore to gain admittance into 
the house — to ascertain the precise nature of her 
resources and find out the amount of valuables sho 
could disposo of — and then induco her to elopo with 
liim, having previously plundered her husband and 
liis dwelling of everything wortli carrying off. We 
liave seen how far his diabolical and hastily formed 
scheme succeeded. Two points were already 
gained: sho would admit him into the house — and 
she had promised to accompany him to another 
country. The robbery, ho felt assured, ho should 
bo enabled to reason her into : if not, menaces 
could bo effectually employed, no doubt. Such 
was the design which the once upright and honour- 
able Leonard Mitchell now had in view; and ho 
chuckled inw.vrdly at the scheme, as he walked 
arm-in-arm with Ellen towards Stamford Street, 
tn ten minutes they reached Mr. Gamble’s house ; 
Ellen opouod the Btroot-door by means of the latch- 


key which she had about her; — and tho-dra:^oon 
passed, unobserved and noiselessly, to her bed- 
room — for during the past eighteen months sho ^ 
and her husband had occupied separate chambers. 
The remainder-of that night glided away : in the 
morning Ellen admitted the two domestics to her 
confidence; and as she at tlio same time slipped a 
heavy bribe into their hands, they willingly promised 
devotion to her interests. The day passed heavily 
enough for the dragoon, who was accustomed to 
exercise and bustle, and who could not endure the 
idea of being pent up within the narrow limits, of a 
bed-room. He accordingly determined to put the 
remainder of his scheme into execution without 
delay; and ho rejoiced when night once more 
spread its sable wing over this hemisphere. 

It was eleven o’clock : Mr. Gamble had long be- 
fore retired to rest — the servants had likewise sought 
their chamber ; — and Leonard was seated at table 
with Ellen in the bedroom of the latter. A succulent 
supper and rich wines were placed before them : the 
curtains were drawn carefully over the windows 
and a lamp diffused a mellow lustre throughout the 
apartment. Having eaten as much as he cared for. 
Leonard filled a tumbler with sherry, which he 
drank at a draught to inspire him with courage for 
the part which ho had now to' play — for, by fair or 
foul means, was he resolved to succeed. “Ellen,” 
said he, after a pause, “ wo must quit tho house to- 
night.”—" To-night !” she exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment; “wherefore this hurry?”— “In the first 
place,” ho replied, “ because I cannot bear confine- 
ment hero ; and secondly, because it may as well be 
done now as a week or a month hence.” — “ Let u( 
postpone our departure until to-morrow night,’ 
said Ellon, imploringly.- “Why so?” — “Because I 
have not seen my father for many d.ays,” sho an- 
swered : “ ho has been so much engaged in tho.City ; 
and I should wish to bid him farewell for over, ii 
only mentally.” — “ This is childish !” ejaculated 
Leonard impatiently. “ I thought you had lost all 
respect for your father?”- “ Oh ! but I cannot for- 
get that he is my father,” responded Ellon, tho to.ars 
trickling down her cheeks : “ and now that I have 
made up roy mind to leave England for over, I would 
embrace him once more.”—" Then I must depart 
without you,” said Leonard, rising from his chair. — 
“ Oh 1 this is unkind to a degree!” urged Ellon 
bitterly. “ Surely you can allow mo four-and-twonty 
hours for tho necessary preparations?” — “Our pre- 
parations can bo made in an hour,” said Leonard ob- 
stinately : then, reseating himself, ho drank off an. 
other tumblerful of wine. “Listen tome. AVhatprc- 
parations have you to make, save to possess yourself 
of all tho money, plate, jewels, and other valuables 
you can lay your hands upon ?” — Ellen stared 
at her lover with tho fixed gaze of mingled asto- 
nishment and horror. — “Well, what js tho matter 
with you?” ho demanded. — “ Leonard, you are not 
ill earnest ?” sho said at length : “ year would not 
have mcrobmy husb.and of hisplate?” — “Certainly,” 
replied tho ruffian : “ and of his watch, and everyt/ 
thing of value that is portable in tho house. Wo 
must not go away empty-handed, I can toll you.” — 

“ Is it possible that you would counsel mo to do 
this?” asked Ellon, speaking in a low and agitated 
voice. “ Leonard, I have never hesitated to supply 
you with money, because that is an article which I 
believe to exist in common between a husband and 
wife. Moreover, tho household has suffered in no 
way by tho appropriation of those sums to your 
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But if ;ou mean me to plunder my husband 
"f I. is plate— his tvatcli— and other things -n-hich 
:.:r beyond all question his otvn exclusively, I de- 
I-Iare once for all that I tvill not he a party to such 
a deed. It is Eufllcicnt,” she added, tears notv hurst- 
ii f from her eyes, " that I am tvhat I am, without 
leaving behind me the reputation of a thief.” — Leo- 
nard ground his teeth with rage: and again he had 
recourse to the wine-bottle. — “ Pray rec.all the 
words that you have uttered,” exclaimed Ellen: 
'■tell mo that you were joking, or that you only 

made the proposal in order to try me !” ” I nevor 

was more serious in ray life,” said Leonard, hruiallv. 
— “Ohl what do I hear?” cried the wretched' 
women, wringing her hands.— "Enough of this!” 
ejaculated the ruffian, starting from his seat. “Do 
yon mean to accompany me, or do you not ?” — “ Yes 
yes ; I have pledged myself to tAat “ And are 
we to go empty-handed P’ — **I have sixty or seventy 
pounds in money, and my jewels arc worth as much 
more, “ And tho plate ?” demanded Leonard.^ 
“ Is always kept in a box beneath Afr. Gamble’s 
bed ; and therefore you see how impossible it is to 
obtain it, even if I were disposed to plunder him of 
property which has been in his family for so many, 
many years.” 

Leonard reseated himself- poured out more wine 

drank it— and thou fell into a deep meditation, 
Ellon watched his countenance, flattering liorsclf 
that the reason she had alleged for forbearance in 
respect to tho plate would prove efficient. But she 
had only confirmed tho ruffian in his resolution to 
possess it; inasmuch a,s she had committed herself 
in two ways. Firstly, sho had told him where it 
was; and secondly, by informing him that it had 
been in tho family for many years, she hadnatnrallv 
left on his mind tho impression that it was of con- 
siderablo value— for hcir-Iooms of that species are 
usually costly. What, then, was Leonard Jlitchcll 
really thinking of— thinking of, too, under tho in- 
fluence of tho deep potations which ho had im- 
bibed ? lie was revolving a hellish project in his 
mind. If ho endeavoured to possess himself of the 
plate contrary to tho assent of Ellon, a disturbance 
would cusuo in tho house, and his arrest as a de- 
serter might follow upon tho discovery of his pre- 
sence there. To depart without the plate was not 
at all suitable to his purposes: for if he repaired 
to a foreign country, it would not be to toil for a 
livelihood. How, then, was ho to secarc the coveted ] 
property, and carry it away without tho chance of ! 
noise or detection ? Only if Ellon were removed i 
from his path ! Yes- tAi'j was tho project now ] 
revolved in tho mind of the lost, depraved young M 
man ; and, having again fortified himsolf with j < 
liquor, he determined to put his diabolical scheme ; 
into execution. Suddenly rising from his seat, he 1 
approached Ellen, and, taking her hand, said, “For- I 
give me, dearest, for what I dared to utter just t 
]iow. We will delay our departure until to-inorrow 6 
night; and t'.:on you shall take with you just so e 

much as you choose to select, and nothing more,’’ a 

“ I freely pardon you, Leonard,” she replied ; and 0 
yet, as ho bent over her, there was a wild gleaming o 
in his eye and a pocaiiarity of expression in his a 
countenance which caused vague apprehensions to r 
sweep across her mind, “But how strangely vou t 
regard me, Leonard,” sho said: “is anything 'the li 
matter with you?”— “Nothing, nothing, dearest,” b 
ho responded, throwing his arms round her neck 
aud nrcEsing her head as if in the fervour of afToc- a 


d ticu against his bosom. All her alarms were im- 
h mediately dissipated; and, thrown eomplctclynff her 
!- guard, she reterned the embrace, abandoning herself 
h entirely to him. At that instant his right hand was 

- withdrawn; and, as he uttered some words of en- 
t dcarment, he possessed himsolf of the carving knife, 
I- unperceived by her.— “Let us now retire to rest’ 
J Leonard,” she murmured, as her face lay buried on 

e his chest: “it is growing late Ohl he.avcns ” 

: And fatther utterance w.as suddenly stopped-; 

y for, like a flasli of lightning, tho sharp blade, gleam- 
r ing in the rays of tho lamp, was drawn across her 
’. throat — the murderer turning her head and tbrovv- 
I ing it back at tho same moment in order to aid his 

fell design. Death was almost instantaneous ; and 
> tho miscreant gently lowered tho body upon the 
, floor. For nearly half a minute did he stand gaz- 
a ing upon that corpse — unable to believe that itw'as 
y really- what it seemed to be, and that ho had perpo- 
1 trated tho deed. Then, as tho awful conviction 

- stared him fully in tho face, and tho entire sense of 
; his enormity seized upon his soul, ho would have 
) given worlds, had ho possessed them, to undo what 
f was there done 1 But it was too late- oh 1 too late; 

, and ho must savo himself— ho must escape! A 

bumper of brandy gave him the courage of a brute ; 
and, taking tho lamp in his hand, ho crept cau- 
. tiously to Mr. Gamble’s bed-room. The door was 
r unlocked, and the old man slept profoundly. Be- 
1 neath tho bed was the plate-chest : but it was 
! securely- fastened with a padlock. Leonard raised 
I tho chest, and, placing it on his siioulder, was about 
to quit the room, when ho espied upon a chair the 

- dothes which Air. Gamble had put off when retir- 
ing to rest. These garments tho murderer likewise 
self-appropriated, as well as a hat. which was stand- 
ing on a chest of drawers; and he noiselessly re- 
traced his way to tho chamber whore tho corpse 
lay. Turning his back towards that appalling spec- 
tacle, ho proceeded to dross himself in Air, Gumblo's 
apparel, whicli fitted him quite well enough for 
his purpose, and was at all events a safer attire 
than his uniform. lie next proceeded to break 
open tho plate-chest — a task spoodily cflected 
by means of tho same knife that had ac- 
complished tho murder. Tho contents of the 
chest, when rapidly scanned by bis eager eves 
were evidently of groat value; and ho hastened 
to pack them up in towels, and lastly in brown 
paper. lie then rifled the jewel-box of his 
murdered paramour; and, in addition to tho costly 
articles which lie found tlicrc, were the soventv 
pounds that the unfortunate woman had alluded 
to but a few minutes before slio had ceased to 
exist. Leonard was satisfied witli tlio booty thus 
acquired; and lie was moronver in haste to depart. 
Having secured tlie money and jewels about his 
person, he took tho parcel containing tbo plato 
under bis arm, and stole cautiously down tho 
stairs. All was silent throughout tho house: 
several times did ho pause to listen— but not a 
sound wes heard ; — and he gained tho street with- 
out interruption. AYhen, however, ho was in tho 
open .air, ho know not whitlicr to go — -n-hat plan to 
adopt,— whether to seek concealment in London 
until the coming storm should have blown over, or 
to make every effort to get out of England, 'fha 
latter plan appeared to bo' tho more dvis.abic ; ami 
ho accordingly pushed on towards tho Dover road 

It was shortly after snn-riso tliat Mr. Gamble, 
awaking from a sound sleep, hclield a deep stain on 
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tliu ccmng o( bis chambor; and, with eyes rirettcd 
upon it, lio lay reflecting rvliat it could possibly be. 
The old man was half childish ; and tho strangest 
conjectures passed through his mind. At length he 
grew frightened: an unknown terror stole gradually 
upon him — and he rang his boll riolently. In a few 
minutes the two female domestics entered the room, 
having hastily huddled on some clothing; and they 
found their master gazing intently up at the ceiling, 
with a wild vacancy in the eyes. Their own looks 
instantly took the same direction ; and one of them 
suddenly exclaimed, with shuddering horror, “ It is 
blood !” They then hurried up-stairs; and a fright- 
ful spectacle met their view. Their mistress lay 
upon the floor, with her throat cut from oar to ear; 
and the carpet was completely saturated with her 
blood. Screams and shrieks burst from the lips of 
the horror-stricken woman; and rushing down 
stairs, they rashly communicated to Mr. Gamble, 
without any previous warning or preparation, the 
dreadful tragedy which had been enacted. The 
flickering, decaying lamp of tho old man’s intellect 
suddenly burnt up vividly for a few moments: tho 
full powers of reason returned ; — he comprehended 
the appalling news which were thus unguardedly 
made known to him ; and with a horrible lamenta- 
tion he sprang from his bod. tVith incredible speed 
did ho ascend to his wife's chamber ; and when the 
awful spectacle met his eyes, ho threw up his arms 
in despair, gave vent to a piteous cry, and sank 
down on the blood-stained corpse. Meantime one 
of the servants had hastened ncKt door to alarm Mr. 
Pomfrot; and when that gentleman, accompanied 
by two or three of his own domestics, appeared on j 
tho scone of murder, assistance was immediately 
ofiered to hir. Gamble, But all endeavours to re- 
cover him were ineffectual : tho shook ho had re- 
ceived was a death-blow — and life was extinct I 
A few questions hastily put to tho old man’s 
servants elicited many facts dreadful for Mr. Pom- 
t'rot to hoar. Ho now learnt enough to convince 
him that his daughter had long maintained an illicit 
connexion with a handsome young dragoon — that 
her lover had been admitted tho night before the 
one of tho murder into the house — and that he must 
have been tho author of tho dreadful deed. Farther 
investigation corroborated this belief: tho uniform 
was found, and a suit of hlr. Gamble’s apparel had 
disappeared ; — tho plate, jewels, and money were 
likewise gone. Tho distracted father, having heard 
a long time previously that Leonard Mitclioll had 
enlisted in a dragoon regiment, immediately sus- 
pected that ho must bo the criminal; an ! this idea 
was confirmed by tho discovery of some letters in 
Klleu’s desk. Information of the murder and rob- 
bery was accordingly given to the proper anUiori- 
tlos; and Mr. Pomfrot, crushed to the very dust by 
the weight of misfortune, crept back to his own 
cheerless dwelling — there to meditate upon tho 
closing scene of tho tragedy in which his own con- 
duct had originally made his poor daughter tho 
heroine. Bitterness was in the wretched man’s soul 
— horror in his eyes — ipasmodic shuddering in all 
his limbs; and, when he contemplated his child’s 
horrible end and his own ruined fortunes, ho felt 
indeed that he had nothing left worth living for. 
Tho enp of his adversity was not, however, quite 
full yet: but in a few hours it was overflowing — for 
his head clerk arrived in a cab, and,rnshing into tho 
parlour without ceremony, aunour-ced to him Itxt 
the officers of justice were in search of him, a true 


bill of indictment having boon found against him 
for certain frauds in his commercial transactions, 
“ Thank you — thank you, for coming to give me 
this timely warning,” said Mr. Pomfrot, prossing'his 
clerk’s hand with painful violence: “I will depart 
immediately;” — and ho staggered from tho room. 
Tho clerk waited five minutes, and began to grow 
impatient: ton minutes elapsed — and still his master 
did not re.appoar. Tho man rose and rang tho boll 
furiously to summon one of tho domestics; but at 
tho same instant the constables entered the house. 
These oflicials, having learnt from the servant who 
admitted them, that Mr. Pomfret was at home, pro ■ 
ceeded to search the dwelling; and the clerk, now 
entertaining the worst fears, accompanied them to 
the ruined merchant’s bed-chamber. There those 
fears mot with immediate confirmation : Mr. Pom- 
frot had put a period to his existence — ho had hanged 
himself to a strong nail in his sleeping apartment 1 
Tho body was instantly out down, and medical assist- 
ance promptly obtained : but tlio wretched suicide 
was no more. 

In tho evening of that same day a man was 
arrested under suspicious circumstances at Dover. 
The news of tho awful occurrences in Stamford 
Street had not reached that town at tho time — for 
there was neither railway nor electric telegraph 
between London and the Kentish coast in tliose 
days: but tho individual alluded to, had presented 
a quantity of plate at a pawnbroker’s shop, and, 
not being able to give a satisfactory account of how 
it came into his possession, was detained until a 
constable arrived to take him into custody. On tho 
ensuing morning the tidings of tho murder in Lon- 
don reached Dover; and the particulars giv'en by 
tho newspapers of tho preceding evening wore 
ample enough to identify the person under arrest 
with the Leonard Mitchell who was accused ol 
desertion, murder, and robbery. Ho was accord- 
ingly sent under a strong escort to tho metropolis, 
whore, on his arrival, he was immediately lodged in 
Newgate. In duo course his trial came on : ho 
was found guilty upon evidence tho most conclu- 
sive : — and, upon being called upon to allege any- 
thing wherefore sontenco of death should not be 
passed, ho addressed the Judge in the following 
1 manner : — “ I acknowledge, my lord, that I am 
guilty of tho dreadful crime imputed to me ; and 
although it bo too late — far too late to express 
contrition now, I nevertlieless declare that I am 
deeply, deeply penitent. My lord, lost — degraded — 
criminal — and condemned, as I stand here in your 
presence, I was once as sincerely attached to virtue 
as any man or woman who now hears me. Eyen 
when adversity entered the paternal dwelling, 
ravaging it with the desolating fury of an army, I 
yielded to no evil temptation: neither did my con- 
fidence in the justice, the goodness, and the wisdom 
of heaven abate. I enlisted, ray lord, in order to 
obtain an honest livelihood, and to stifle in the 
hustle of a new state of existence tho painful rovA- 
niscencos of blighted hopes and crushed affections. 
Tho officers who have appeared before your lord- 
ship this day, have all admitted, in reply to tlio 
question I put to them, that up to the time when ] 
was soutonoed to tlireo hundred lashes, I had never 
oven received a reprimand nor had been onceroported 
for the slightestirrogularity. Butfrom the moment 
that tho firstblow of tlio torturing and degrading wea- 
pon fell upon my back, my existence assumed a now 
phase — my soul underwent a sudden and immodialo 




charge. 'With each drop of blood that oozed from m7 
lacerated back, ebbed away some sentiment of recti- 
tude — some principle of virtue. Mv lord, it was the 
lash that drove me to drinking — that made me reck- 
less of all consequences — that made me a liar and a , 
voluptuary, a mean fellow and a paltry rascal — and 
that hardened my heart so as to render it inacces- 
sible to every feeling of honour, mercy, or remorse. 
It was the lash, then, that has made mo a murderer ; 
and I might almost claim to be pitied, rather than 
to bo looked upon with loathing. A cruel law 
taught me to be cruel : a merciless and barbarian 
punishment prepared mo to become a ruthless and 
ferocious assassin. And now, ray lord, I am about 
to reveal a fact which has long ago been suspected, 
and which, situated as I unhappily am, need not 
exist in doubt or uncertainty any more. My life 
must bo forfeited for tbo crime which has boon 
proved against mo tliis day; and it will unburthen 
my soul of a heavy secret to confess another crime, 
which I perpetrated upwards of a year ago. Your 
lordship doubtless remembers that a young noble- 
man — an officer in the regiment to which I belonged 
*— was shot at a review in Hyde Park. My lord, I 


* was tho assassin : the man accused me wrongfully 
— persecuted mo unrelentingly — and lied mostfoully 
against me, — and 1 was avenged.’* 

As Leonard uttered these last words in a firm 
tone and with marked emphasis, a thrill of horror 
passed through the crowded court; and tho dead 
silence which had been observed wliilo he was speak- 
ing, was succeeded by a subdued murmuring as of 
many voices commenting on what ho had said. 
Erect, and with an evident determination to meet 
his doom courageously, tho unhappy young man 
stood in the dock — his c>o quailing not, his limbs 
trembling not; and, heinous as his offences wore, 
he was not altogether without commiseration on 
the part of many present. The judge put on the 
black cap; and tho sentence of death — that bar- 
barian scniencc — was pninouncod in duo form, the 
culprit receiving an intimation that he need enter- 
tain no hope of mercy. TIic hint was unnecessary : 
he had made up his mind to suffer; — and as firmly 
as he walked out of the dock back into the prison, 
so resolutely did ho step from that same prison ten 
days afterwards on to the scaffold erected ot th** 
debtors’ door, A tremendous crowd was assembled 
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to witness the execution ; and the unhappy criminal 
maintained his courage to the last. 

From that time hare the three houses in Stamford 
Street been shut up : from that period have they 
been suffered to fall into decay. In the first, old 
Mr. Jlitchcll expired suddenly : in tho second, Mr. 
Pomfret hung himself ; — and in tho third, Kllen was 
brutally murdered. The hand of Fate had marked 
those three tenements to ho tho scenes of horror 
and of crime; and a superstitious feeling on the 
part of certain credulous and weak-minded neigh- 
bours soon engendered the report that they were 
haunted. It was said that tho ghost of tho young 
lady hail been seen walking in her shroud, in the 
yard behind the house where she w.as murdered: 
and rumour added that on tho anniversary night of 
tho dread crime which had hurried her to a prema- 
ture gr.ave, she was wont to wander about tho pre- 
mises, uttering hollow and sepulchral moans. Such 
reports as theso lose nothing by repetition during 
tho lapse of years, especially while tho buildings 
which were tho scenes ot tho crimes engendering 
the superstition, continue to exist ; and therefore is 
it that even at tho present day the evil reputation 
of tho nAUN’TED HonsES remains nnlinpairod in 
.Stamford .Street and its neighhourhood. 


Ctl.VPTER CLX.XIX. 

THE GHOST.— AONES AND MRS. MORTIMEIt. 

The preceding episodo ban run to a consider.ihle 
length ; hut wo hope and hcliuvo tlint our reador.ii 
will experience no difficulty in resuming tho thread 
of the general narratiro. 

It must be reinemhercd that tho leading incidents 
of the story just placed on record were related to 
Mrs. Mortimer by .Taci; Rily, by way of passing tho 
few hours during'whicli tliey had agreed to remain 
with Vitriol Boh, wlio, hound Iiand and foot, was 
seated Iiolplessly in a chair. 

“ Yes,” observed .Tack Rily, when lie had hrouglit 
his history to a conclusion, “ tliey do say that the 
young woman walks at times ” 

“ Don’t speak in such a solemn tone,” intcr- 

upted JIrs. Jlcrtiiner, casting a shuddering glance 
nround : “ yon almost mako mo think that yon 
yourself believe in tho possibility of tho spectral 
visitation.” 

“'Well — 1 don’t know how it is.’’ returned the 
Doctor, feeling a certain superstitious influence 
growing upon him, and wliicli lie vainly cndc.avoured 
to shako off, — “but I certainly never before had 
such sensations as I experience now. Upon my 
soul,” ho cried, striking tho table violently with 
his clenched fist, “I am a prey to vaguo and unde- 
fined .alarms to night: — but I will subduo them!” 

"And are you sure that this is the house where 
tho young lady was murdered ?” asked Mrs. Jlor- 
tiraer, after a brief pause. 

“ There is no doubt about that responded Jack 
Rily. “ Vitriol Bob there can tell you that the 
floor of tho chamber where the deed took place is 
blackened with accumulated dust, yet in tho middle 
there is a deeper stain ; and on the ceiling of the 
room beneath, it is easy to descry tho same sinistcr 
traces, oven amidst dirt and cobwebs.” 

“ Tiien, as yon said just now,” rom.arkcd Mrs. 
Jlortimer, drawing her shawl over her shoulders — 


for she experienced tho chill of superstitious terror 
gaining upon her, — “as yon said just now, this is 
tlio second murder that has been committed within 
tiicse walls !” 

.Scarcely had Airs. Mortimer ceased speaking 
when tlic bell of tho neighbouring church pro- . 
claimed tho lioiir of one. 

“ Now is tho time for tho ghost,’’ said Vitriol 
Bob, with a low but ferocious chiicklo; for he ex 
periencod a malignant ple.asuro in observing that 
superstitious fears were gaining on the formidable 
Rily and the liideoits old woman. “ Y'ou don't like 
tho near neigiiboiirhood of the stiff ’un, I’m a- 
tliinking! 'Well — I’ll lay you a wager. Jack, that 
I’ll go and shako tho old feller by the haad quite 
ill a friendly w.aj — if you will hut take off tliese 1 
cussed cords. Tlicre’s no ill foolin’ betwixt us 
now.” i 

“I would much rather leave you where you are, | 
and send Polly C.vlvcrt to release you,” replied 
tho Doctor. 

“ Vos — yes,” hastily exclaimed Mrs. Mortimer 
“let liim be where lie is. But surely we may gc 
now, Mr. Rily? It is getting on for two ’’ 

“ It has only just this minit struclc oiio 1” cried | 
A’itriol Bob, with a malignant leer from his dark, j 
replile-like eyes, which shoinod to shine with a ; 
gharo of their own, independent of and brightoi | 
th.an tho dim light of tho miscrablo candle. “ Bo- , 
sides,” lie added, now purposely rendering his ! 
voice as solemn and ominous in its tone as pos 
siblo, " ’tis just the time for tho ghost of the young , 
gal — or raythor, tho young o’onian to walk ; and , 
I should bo wexed indeed if you didn’t stay to have 
a look at her. I’ve scon her more than once ” . 

“That’s an Infernal falsehoodj Bob!” exclaimed 
Jack Rily, starting from his sent on tho barrel, and 
vainly endeavouring to subdue tho nervous excite- 
ment tiiat had gained so rapidly upon him. 

“ It’s true — true as you're there 1” cried the mur- | 
defer, wiio felt a ferocious joy at thus inspiring 
terror in the mind of tho strong and Imrdened ruf- > 
fiaii wiio had conquered liim. “ And I’ll tell you 
somotliink more too,” continued Vitriol Bob : " you 
said just now — and you said truly also — that on tho 
anniwersary of the murder the young lady wanders 
about the place, uttering holler moans. ‘Well — this | 
is the night, tlien, tlmt slio was murdered just i 
twenty years ago; — and tlio clock has struck one/” | 

The effect wliich these words produced upon Jack i 
Rily and JIvs, Mortimer was as rapid as it was 
extraordinary. Although they were both of a nature 
peculiarly inacccEsiblo to superstitious terrors on ' 
common occ.asions, and under any other circum- ‘ 
stances would have laughed at tho idea of spectral | 
visitations nnd ghostly wanderings, — yet now they i 
vainly struggled against the powerful influence of | 
increasing terror; and, although in tiieir hearts, 
they more than half suspected that Vitriol Bob had 
spoken only to aggravate their alarms, yet tliey 
could not shako off the awe and consternation that . 
seized upon their souls. In respect to Jack R*i5', 
it was one of those periods of evanescent weakness ' 
which the most brutal and remorseless ruffians are I 
known periodically to experience ; — but, with regard ; 
to Jlrs. Mortimer, it was the singularity of her pre- 
sent position — tho consciousness that she was in a 
lonely place with two men of desperate character — 
the terrible roraembranco that the murdered corse 
of her husband lay in tho adjoining room — the inx 
prossion made upon her mind by the appalling his" 
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f elaborately do- up to a pitch of desperation'/ seized the candle. Bay- 
taile-5 to ber tho tbouglit that the Tcry floors and ing in a hoarse and dogged tone, “By hell I I rrill 
the ceilings of the uppermost chambers in that face it, ivliatorcr it may bo'” 

r'';, of blood-and tho With these words he tor; open the kitchen-door ; 
idea that the ghost of the assassmatod lady tvas -and, behold 1 before him stood a female form- 

wont to wander in the depth of tho night and on clothed in white— with a countenance pale as death 
the scone of tho crimo. — fe wnq nil f).;o e.* i. » , . . ui^ain 


the scone of tho crime, — it was all this that struck 
Mrs. Mortimer with awe and consternation, render- 


. , . • icuuwi- tuouiaers — ana ^ 

ing her incapable of serious reflection, and levelling liancy upon him. 

Ii/»r fitrnn rr Trkin/I *i e J 4- V ^ ^ ^ 


— her hair flowing wildly and dishovolled over her 
shoulders — and with eyes fixed in unnatural hril- 


her strong mind as it were beneath the influence of 
superstitious terrors. 


Tho ruffian was for a few moments paralyzed 

stupified with horror : then, unable any longer to 


‘'W«n A -1 • XI :»tupinca wuii iiorror : tnen, unable any longer to 

ith?” demanded Vitriol Boh ^“'•uro the spectacle which his fears conrerted into 


both?” demanded Vitriol Bob, after a pause. 

“How do you moan?” asked Jack Rily, reseat- 


ing himself, and grasping tho brandy-bottle with upon tho floor 


a corpse wrapped in a winding-sheet, he exclaimed, 
“The ghost! the ghost !”--and dropped tho candle 


a trembling hand. 

“ hy you and the old lady looked at each other 


Total darkness immediately ensued. 

At the same instant a piercing scream echoed 


1 j 1 j , vuo same insiant a piercing scream echoed 

lino^shroud nfj -1° through the house; and Mrs. Mortimer, now re- 

.fna^k' what ! a covering all hor presence of mind, started to her 

oneo r'ore Ining to Iflf flek'“ apparition-savo of flesh 


If ■ , ... blood! Haste, Jack Rily — procure a light 1 

It certainly was a noise somewhere,” pbsorred AVI, ere are you, man ? Let us soo who it is ? ^ 

3. Mortimoi*. frnmb] nrr . - ^ m v/ *u lo x 


TVT X- ■ X »y. 7 — -XX,, w iicfo 01*0 you, man f Jjot 

^ “ Pertrn^the f returned tho Doctor, likewise re- 

cot I'ln •= ■ *" •'aa gaining his self-possossion. “ Bob, whero aro the 

got up and is groping Ins way about,” said Vitriol lucifers?” . « “ .wo 

of terror which ..i„ right-hand pod 


1300, speaking witii an afloctation of terror which «!« mv rifrlit h^nH nA/.i'n 4 »» »i a k 
was so natural that it cruelly enhanced tho super- a ight hand pocket, giowlcd iho mur- 

stitious alarms experienced bj his companioL .T’ 'I ’ a ®f ‘I-® a®®"®, and 

“This is intolerable!” exclaimed Rilv, looking 1" ,''a ‘®®”®f°®s ®:'f.tions which 
in a ghastly manner towards the door, as if ho ''® ”’“‘*® >-®'oaso himself from liis bonds tho 
more than half expected to behold it suddenly ;“®“®®“''® ®*‘>"S»'al’ed, had fallen from 
thrown open,and somo hideous form appear on thc^ hi^oat and rolled upon tho floor, 
threshold. “ I can’t make out what it is that has Nearly half a minuto now elapsed cro tho candle 
come OTcr mo to-night ! ’Tis liko a warning— and I'i!!! m 

yet I nOTcr bolioved in ghosts until now ” dosoly followed by Mrs. Mortimer, hastened into 

“Kor I-nor II” murmured Mrs. Mortimer ” J''® P“s®g®. "•>'®®® tl'OJ bohdd the form of a young 
“But to-night— I feel also as if ” female sttctchod sonsolcss at the foot of tho 


“But to-night— I feel also as if ” ’ . -- — - 

“Hark!” suddenly cried Vitriol Bob: “there is n . j . 

a noise again *” The oM woman stooped down tiO raitohev: but 

“ It must b'o the old man !" ejaculated the Doctor, f f ‘’'® P®’® ®®“°- 

“Aro you sure that you did for him tlioi-ouglilv ?” ‘®"®"®®> "'‘‘®’‘ tho finger of death seemed to haro 

“If anythlnk liko him meets your oyes, Ja;k, it clirexddm^r'o Tifa 
niust bo his ghost, I can assure you,” 'wa’s tho so- ^ 

leinn answer— although Vitriol Boh himself partook ,< f w . • , , . 

not in llio slightest degree of tho sapcrstitlLs ter- j Agnes Vernon who is she? do you know her?" 
rois that had grown upon his companions, but was « forward tho light, 

on tho contrary inwardly chuckling with malignant mf:,v 7i , ■ creature, whoever she is I 

joy at their awe-struck state of mind ^ '®‘’ B®®^'?’- But is she dead. 


joy at their awe-struck state of mind. 

"There! did you hear it?” demanded Mrs. Mor- 


poor thing?” ’ 

“ No— no : her heart boats— and her lips already 


timer, in a hasty and o.vcitcd tone. "I am sure it i • ^ j her lips already 

was a noise this time; there could he no nflsmko to move, ’responded Mrs, Mortimer hastily,as 
about it I” DC no mistako si.o held tlio still senscloss maiden in her arms 

•nnw tf T F/irtl :» I» ..„:j t»?i_ • , , - - 


knovi it I feel it!” said Jack Rily, in a tone which 
indicated remorse for a long career of crime and 


, o ... v....... uiiu .laci. leii, 

turpitude. “By God! ’tis tho back-door of the with water. 


“ Yes— and use dcspatch,”returnod Mrs. Mortimer. 

Jack Rily entered tho kitchen, .and filled a glass 


liouEo that is opening ” 


, ‘^Vho is it?” demanded A’itriol Bob, whom the 

Bob no ‘ ®'®®®“;““®;"‘^®®<i- intcn-uptcdA’itriol Doctor had previously restored to liis position in the 

Bob, now alarmed in his turn— hut rather on ac- chair. puiurmn in tne 


count of constables than spectres. “ Unloose me 

let us fight — resist ” 


‘ .Silence ! ’ 


“A young lady that Mrs, Mortimer happens to 
know,” was tho reply. " There is no danger from 


„ . , J r 1 n... . viio xuero IS no danger from 

muttered Jack Rily, in a low but other visitors, according to all appearances : so keen 

'. ,...I_X J J Jx .X.. ^ 


imperious tone. 

There was a pause of nearly a minute, during 


T ^ ~ Auu oywvvvi iiuMuuuu uueii inio tne passage. Where 


' o — . OU tkcup 

quiet, and don’t alarm yourself.” 

Tho Doctor hastened back into tho passage, where 


breath to listen, in painful suspense, 
fiiiddonly the rattling of the crazy haiinistcrs 


staircase, supporting Agnes in her arms. 

“How, will you follow my advice, Mr. Rily ?” chii 


,. . xiiuw, will vou luilow my advice. Mr. Kilv f” elm 

A. lime e.l upon t.icir ears; and Jack Rily, worked demanded in a rapid tone, as she Dpriuklei! tho 
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water upon the pallid countenance of the young 
lady. 

“Yos — if it seems feasible,” was the immediate 
answer. “ What is it ?” 

•‘That wo do not keep this timid thing a moment 
longer in the liouso than is absolutely necessary,” 
continued Mrs. Mortimer. “ For our own sakes wo 
must guard against her beholding tho_ interior of 
that place and, as she uttered those words in a 
low tone, slio nodded significantly towards the door 
of the hack kitchen where tlio corpse of Torrens 
had been deposited. 

"Yes — yes: I understand," said Jack Kily; “it 
might 1)0 thought that wo wore accomplices in tlie 
murder. In tlio same way it would do no good to 
lot her SCO A^itriol Bob hound neck and crop in the 
front kitchen.” 

“Tiiat is just what I was about to suggest,” ob- 
serTcd Mrs. Mortimer. “Wo must get her out of 
the house as soon as possiolc, and into a cab ” 

“ Then don’t use any inoto means to recover her,” 
interrupted Jack Rily, snatching the glass of water 
from the old woman’s liand. “ Let her remain for 
a short time longer in tliat franco; it will not kill 
her, depend upon it — and you have the advantage 
of possessing an .^Fsculapius in me.” 

“ Wliat do you propose, tlicn ?” demanded Mrs. 
Mortimer, casting an anxious glance upon the coun- 
tenance of the still senseless girl. 

“Don’t bo frightened, I tell you,” repeated J.ack 
Rily: " I will guarantee that slio shall recover. But 
lot us bo off at once. I will take her in my arms 
and carry lier into Bennett Street; the neighbour- 
hood is all quiet and deserted at tins hour; — and you 
shall order round a cab from tlio stand in the road. 
There are always two or tliree in attendance through- 
out the night.” 

“ Good !” exclaimed Mrs. Mortimer. “ We will 
bo off at once.” 

“ Tills instaut,” said Jack Rily, as lie gently raised 
tlio motionless, senseless form in ids powerful arms, 
while Mrs.Mortimcr took off licr shawl and wrapped 
it hastily over tlio head and shoulders of Agnes. 

Tlio Doctor gave a hurried intimation to Vitriol 
Bob that Molly Calvert should be sent to him as 
speedily as possible; and he then stole out of tho 
house, Mrs. Mortimer having previously ascertained 
that tho coast was perfectly clear. 

Everything was effected as Jack Rily h.ad pro- 
posed. lie gained Bennett .Street, with his lovely 
burthen in his arms; and tlioro ho waited in the 
deep darkness afforded by a largo g.ateway, until 
Mrs. Mortimer came round with tho cab. The 
maiden was placed in tho vehicle, which the old 
woman entered in order to take charge of her; and 
Jack Rily, after having made an appointment with 
his accomplice for tho next evening, bade her a tem- 
porary farewell. 

Tho cab drove away towards Park Square; and 
tho Doctor, on his side, hurried off to tho lodgings 
of Pig-faced Moll. 

But tho thread of our narrative now lies with 
Mrs. Mortimer and the beauteous Agnes Vernon. 

Scarcely had tho c.ab moved away from the vicinity 
of tho haunted houses, when Agnes began rapidly 
to recover; and, on opening her eyes, she became 
aware that she was reclining in tho arras of a 
female, and that they were being borne speedily 
.along in a vehicle. For an instant it struck her 
that she must bo with her mother : hut in the nent 
moment tho horrors of tho night crowded rapidly 


into her memory, — and, starting up, sho demanded 
in a hurried, anxious manner, “Where ami? and 
who are you ?” 

Scarcely were the questions put when tho young 
maiden was enabled, by tho silver moon-light, to 
catch a glimpse of the countenance of her com- 
panion; and sho instantly recognised Mrs. Mor- 
timer. 

Her first emotions were of joy and gratitude ; — 
for sho was delighted to find herself in tho care of a 
female — especially one of whom sho knew some- 
thing : and, taking tho old woman's hand, she said, 
“Madam, I know not how to thank you — and am 
sc.arce!y aware of what I have to thank you for. 
But — if my impressions be correct — you must have 
rescued mo from something very terrible ! Yes — 
I recollect now — that door opening — a light appear- 
ing — and then that hideous, horrible face ” 

And, with a visible shudder, tho maiden threw 
herself back in tlio vehicle, pressing her hands to 
licr throbbing brows in order to collect her still 
disjointed and somewhat confused reminiscences. 

“You are labouring under dreadful recollections 
my dear child,” said Mrs. Mortimer, in a soothing 
tone. “ Know you not — can you not suspect that 
you were in tho power of a ruffian when I fortu- 
nately encountered you ?” 

“But where — whore?” demanded Agnes, impa- 
tiently, as her settling ideas seemed to coincide 
with that belief. 

“ I should rather ask you, my sweet maiden,” 
said Mrs. Mortimer, “how you came to be in Stam- 
ford Street this niglit.” 

“My mother took mo thither — yes — I recollect 
it all now 1” exclaimed Agnes. “Sho left mo at 
the house of some de.ar friends — and I was ungrate- 
ful enough to entertain tho most injurious sus- 
picions respecting them, — yes — and relative to my 
own dear mother also.” 

“Your mother!” repeated Mrs. Mortimer, in 
astonishment. “ I thought you had never known 
her — or that sho had died when you were in your 
infancy.” 

“ Oh ! no — thank God ! my mother is alive — and 
I know her nowl” ejaculated Agnes, with all tho 
enthusiasm of a strongly reviving affection — a 
powerfully resuscitating devotion for that parent 
whom she had so lately discovered. 

“ But where is your mother now?” enquired JIrs. 
Mortimer. 

"Ah', that I know not!” replied Agnes. "And 
this reminds me,” sho c.\claimcd after a few mo- 
ments’ pause, “ that you must take me back to the 
good kind ladies in Stamford Street, that I may 
remain there until my mother shall como to fetch 
me away to the new homo which sho has promised 
to prepare for me.” 

“ tYho aro those good ladies ?” asked Mrs. Mor- 
timer. 

“ Their name is Theoh.ald, and they live in Stam- 
ford Street,” responded tho artless girl. “ You 
may know tho house — or at least tho driver of<,the 
vehicle can find it out, when I describe it as being 
situated fourth from tho corner of tho Blackfriars’ 
Road, and next to three deserted — dilapidated — 
sinister-looking houses ” 

"Ah! then you must have found your way from 
tho dwelling of your friends into one of those 
ruined places,” thought Mrs. Mortimer. “But 
I am really at a loss, my dear young lady, to comr 
prehond all you toll me," she said aloud. 
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" Before I give you the necessary explanations to 
enable yon to understand it all,” said Agnes, “will 
you inform mo which road the vehicle is pursuing?” 

“ I am taking you to a place of safety, my dear 
girl,” responded Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ A place of safety !” repeated Agnes, her coun- 
tenance assuming an expression of deep anxiety: 
“am X, then, in any danger? and in what does the 
peril consist?” 

“ I know not, ray love,” answered the old woman, 
speaking in the kindest tone of voice. “ I only 
judge by the condition, in which I found you — the 
circumstances whieh throw us this night together 
— and the observations whicli have fallen from your 
lips, that you were indeed in a state of extreme 
danger." 

“Just heaven!” ejaculated Agnes. “But what 
observations did I make ” 

" That you had entertained suspicions relative to 
the friends to whoso care your mother had consigned 
you,” said Mrs. Mortimer. 

" Yes — and I told you truly,” resumed the inge- 
nuous maiden. “I know not how it w.is — I cannot 
account for it now — but when I found myself &lonc 
in a strange house, terrible though undefined fears 
toot possession of ray soul — and I resolved to es- 
cape. I succeeded in getting as far as the next 
house, which I entered : but scarcely had I crossed 
the threshold of the back door, when a light sud- 
denly appeared and a countenance was revealed to 
ray affrighted gaze — a countenance so dreadful to 
look upon that I tremble now as I think of it. 
Tlion, so far as I can recollect, I heard a voice 
thundering something loud but unintolligiblo in 
my cars : I screamed — and fainted, IVhen I came 
to my senses, I was in your arms and in this ve- 
hicle.” 

“I can throw some light upon the matter,” said 
Mrs. Mortimer, avhoso object was to keep the atten- 
tion of Agnes as much and as unremittingly en- 
gaged as possible, so as to prevent her from growing 
uneasy relative to the ultimate destination of tho 
cab : for should she become alarmed, she might 
appeal to tho driver for protection, and a disturb- 
ance in tho streets would prove inevitable. “You 
must know,” continued Jlrs. Jlortiraer, “that I 
was returning homo from a friend's house in Stam- 
ford-strect, when I mot a great, stout, horribly ugly 
man carrying a female form in his arms. The 
moon-light showed mo his dreadful countenance — 
and 1 instantly suspected that some foul play was 
intended. I accordingly insisted that ho should 
stop — which ho did with much reluctance, declar- 
ing that you were his daughter, and that ho was 
taking you home, as you had fallen down in a fit.” 

“ Oh I then some mischief was really meditated 
towards me !” exclaimed Agnes, clasping her 
hands together in shuddering horror of the perils 
through which she supposed herself to have passed. 

“ Yes — ray dear child,” observed Mrs. Mortimer, 

“you doubtless owe your life to mo ” 

, “Ah! madam,” interrupted Agnes, "how can I 
ever sulBcieutly thank you for your goodness?” — 
then, as a reminiscence struck to her artless mind 
with the pang of a remorse, she exclaimed, as sho 
pressed tho old woman’s wrinkled hands to her 
lips, “ It seems fated that I should suspect those 
who are my best friends 1” 

“ Do not think of that, my love,” said tho wily 
old creature, who easily conjectured what was 
passing in that amiable maiden’s ingenuous soul. 
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“ When you know me better, you will appreciate 
my conduct towards you as it deserves. Doubtless 
your father set you against me — and then that little 
misunderstanding relative to tho affair of Lord ' 

AVilliam Trevelyan But enough of that for tho 

present 1 Lot me conclude my little narrative re- 
lative to yourself. Well, I was describing to you 
how I compelled the man to stop ; and I was about 
to tell you that I was by no means satisfied with 
the explanations ho gave mo. Indeed, I threatened 
to summon tho assistance of the police; and you 
may be well assured that this menace suddenly be- 
came a settled resolution, when, as the moonlight 
fell upon tho countenance of tho fair creature whom 
tho man carried in his arms, 1 recognised yourself, 
my sweet Agnes 1 You can conceive my astonish- 
ment, perhaps — but you can form no idea of tho 
apprehension that seized on mo ; for I really love 
you dearly, although I have seen so kittle of you. 
Tho man was dreadfully alarmed when ho perceived 
that I knew you; and I had no difficulty in com- 
pelling him to surrender you into my charge. He 
then decamped ; and I placed you in a cab which 
happened to be passing at tho time. You now 
know all.” 

“Ah! from what inconceivable perils have you 
not saved me 1” exclaimed Agnes, full of enthu- 
siastic and impassioned gratitude towards tho 
woman whom sho looked upon as her deliverer. "My 
dear mother will thank you warmly— ciirnestly— 
most sincerely for this generous act on your part; 
and I shall never, never forgot tho deep obligation 
under which you have placed me.” 

“Enough on that subject, my dear child,” said 
Mrs. Mortimer. “ You have spoken seyeral times 
of your mother — may I ask how you came to dis- 
cover her, or how she happened to have remained so 
long unknown to you ?” 

“ I am bewildered when I think of all thatl” re- 
turned Miss Vernon, in a mournful tone. “It was 
last evening that sho came to me — that sho sought 
mo out in my retirement — that she announced her- 
self as my parent ; and my heart’s feelings gave mo 
the assurance that sho was indeed what she repre- 
sented herself to be. Then I agreed to accompany 
liev — for sho told mo that sho was unhappy, and sho 
claimed my love and my duty as a daughter. Oh ! 
my dear madam, you can doubtless understand how 
joyous — how delightful wero ray emotions on thus 
encountering a mother whom I had never known 
till then ! I only thought of giving way to those deli- 
cious feelings — until 1 found myself loftin tho chargo 
of strangers. Then it was that I grow afraid — that 
vague and undcfinoble apprehensions took posses- 
sion of my soul — that I became suspicious of all 
and everything — and that I fled ! Foolish, mis- 
taken creature that I was ! That one false step of 
mine threw mo into tho hands of a monster, who 
would perhaps have killed mo had you not rescued 
mo from his power.” 

Agnes paused, and arranged her hair — her dark, 
luxuriant, glossy hair — floating so wildly and yet 
so bcautcously in its dishevelled state, over her 
shoulders; — and now, as tho lint of tho rose had 
returned to her cheeks, and her eyes had recovered 
their witching softness of expression, she appeared 
transcendantly lovely to tho view of tho old woman, 
whom tho moon-light enabled to survey tho charm- 
ing creature seated opposite to her. 

Suddenly tho vehicle s topped ; — and Agnes, hastily 
looking from the windows, beheld a row of bend- 
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some houses on ono side, and an endosuro of -rcr- 
dant shrubs and plants on the other. 

“Thist^s not Stamford Street, madam,” she said 
to Mrs. Mortimer. 

” No, my dear child,” was the almost whispered 
reply: “ but it is a place of safety to which I Imve 
brought you. Do you imagine that I, who have 
saved your life this night, could intend you anv 
harm ? ■Wherefore bo thus over suspicious respect- 
ing your best friends 5” 

These words not only reassured Agnes, but made 
her blush at what slic deemed to bo her ingratitude 
towards her deliverer and, pressing the old wo- 
man’s hand fervently, she murmured, “Forgive me, 
I implore you !” 

'■ Think no more of it, my love,” said Mrs. Mor- 
timer, as she alighted from the vchiclo: then, 
turning towards the maiden, she added, “ Remain 
in your place for a few minutes until I have moused 
the people of the bouse: tiio chill air of the early 
morning will give you cold, lightly clad ns you arc.” 

Agnes signified an assent; and the old woman 
hastened up to the front door of the house at which 
they had stopped. She knocked and rang: but 
some time elapsed ere the summons was answered. 
At length a domestic, who had huddled on some 
clothing, made his appearance; and, to Mrs. Morti- 
mer’s query whether his master were at home, an 
afTirmativo reply was given. 

“Then hesitate not to arouse him — for I have 
c.alled upon a matter of great importanco to his 
lordship,” said the old woman. 

“ Certainly I will do so, madam,” returned the 
domestic; “since you assure me that your busino's 
is pressing. But will you not walk in and await his 
lordship's readiness to receive you V’ 

“■yes,” replied Mrs. Mortimer; “and I have a 
person with mo who must accompany me. But 
listen to something that I have to urge upon you. 
You will conduct us both, as a matter of course, 
into the same room: but when your master is 
ready to receive me, take care that I obtain an in- 
terview alone w ilh him in the first instance. It is 
of tho highest consequence that these instructions 
should be fully attended to.” 

“ You shall bo obeyed, madam,” said tho seiwant. 

Mrs. Mortimer now fetched Agnes from the 
vehicle, which she ordered to bo Kept waiting for 
herself ; and tho two females were conducted by tho 
domestic into a handsome apartment, where, having 
lighted tho wax-candles, he left them. 


CHAPTER CLXXX. 

.tONES AND TUEVELYAN. 

In spite of her anxiety to place confidonco in Mrs. 
Mortimer — in spite of tho deep obligation under 
tvliich she believed herself to bo lying towards her, 
Agnes could not subdue a parti.al foL-ling of uneasi- 
ness when she found that she was in n strange 
house, evidently the abode of a rich person. 

She gazed round tho w.alls covered with splendid 
pictures — on the chandelier suspended to tho ceiling 
— on tho elegant and costly furniture — the superb 
mantel-ornaments — and down upon tho luxurious 
carpet, so thick that her tiny feet woro almost im- 
bedded in it, ns if sho wci c walking in snow. 


Whoso dwelling could it bo? Assuredly not Mrs 
Mortimer’s — for sho was only treated as a visitress. 
At length, after tho lapse of a few minutes, the 
young maiden ventured to ask, “ AYho aro tho 
friends, madam, with whom you propose to leave 
mo ?” 

“Docs not that very question, Agnes, imply a 
suspicion injurious to me?” said Mrs. Mortimer, 
evasively. 

“OhI no— nol” exolalmod Miss Vernon, in a melt- 
ing tone of tho profoundost sincerity. “ But may I 
not ask so simple a question without being liabio tc 
such a distressing imputation ?” 

“Can you not leave yourself in tho hands of one 
who has saved your life and who wishes you well ?’ 
said tho old woman, speaking in a voice of mingled 
reproach .and conciliation. 

“ Yes — certainly, madam,” was tho immediate 
answer: “but you yourself aro not going to remain 
hero— iunsmueh as you have ordered the cabriolet 
to w.ait for you.” 

“True, Agnes: because I luavo business of im 
portanco to transact at an e.arly hour this morning 
and at a considerable distance hence. Reassure 
yourself, my darling girl,” coutinued tho iniquitous 
hag: “ you will bo delighted to meet tho person 
whom you will presently see. Indeed, it is only a 
little surprise which I am preparing for you — and, 
after all I have done for you, you surely will not 
deny mo tho pleasure which I promise myself in 
beholding tho interview between yourself and tho 
owner of this splendid mansion.” 

By degrees, as Mrs. Mortimer s_pokc, the counte- 
nance of Agnes brightened up; for it struck tho 
young maiden that it was her mother whom sho 
was now to meet — and this idea grow into a positive 
conviction by tho time tho old woman had uttered 
the last words of her sentence. Sho was accord 
ingly about to c.xpress renewed gratitude for tho 
happy surprise thus reserved for her, when tho 
door opened and tho domestic returned to tho 
apartment. 

“ Madam, will you follow mo ho said, address 
Ing himself to Mrs. Mortimer. 

“My dear child,” observed the old woman, turning 
towards Agnes and patting her face with a show of 
nfTection, “you will remain hero for a few minntes 
— a very few minutes ; and then,” she added, with a 
sly smile, which meant as much as to intimate that 
she read tho hopo entertained by Agnes, and should 
speedily have tho pleasure of gratifying it, — “and 
then, ray love, yon will not scold mo for having 
kept you a little in suspense.” 

Tears of gratitude trembled upon tho long dark 
lashes of the beauteous maiden, although her lips 
were wreathed in smiles: — but wlien Nature melts 
into April softness, ’tis with mingled rain and sun- 
shine. 

■While Agnes remained alone in the handsome par 
lour, cradling herself in tho hopo that tho lapse of a 
few minutes would see her embraced in tbe arms of her 
motlier, Mrs. Mortimer was conducted into anotbeh^ 
apartment, where she found herself in tho prcsenco 
of Lord William Trevelyan, who had dressed him- 
self with ns much despatch as possible. 

“ Well, madam," ho said, in a hasty and even 
anxious tone, “what has brought yoii hither at 
this unseasonable hour ? — whom have you witii 
you ? — and wherefore this desire, as expressed to my 
domestic, to see mo alone in tho first instance?” 

“My lord, it is Agnes Vernon who has accom- 
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Yes — such was your base calculation : or you would 
at onoo and unhesitatingly have conducted licr 
cither to tho abode of her friends in Stamford 
Street, or homo to her own cottogo I Ah ! madam, 
because I belong to tho aristocracy, you imagine 
that I must necessarily bo as yile, depraved, and un- 
principled as ninety-nine out of every hundred in- 
dividuals who bear lordly titles. Btit you havo do- 
ceivod yourself — grossly deceived yourself: and you 
shall at once have tho proof that you are so de- 
ceived ! Follow me.’’ 

Thus speaking. Lord ’William advanced rapidly 
towards the door, imperiously beckoning tho vile 
woman to accompany him. 

“ Wluthor are you going, my lord?” she demanded, 
finding that sbo had indeed over-rc.ac.hcd herself — 
that the nobleman’s principles were more profoundly 
rooted than she had imagined — and that .all her 
trouble was likely to go unrewarded. 

” Follow me, I say : ns you have done this amount 
of mischief, you shall at least see it remedied to the 
utmost of 1)11/ power;” — and the nobleman burst 
from tho room, literally dragging tbu old woman 
with him. 

In less than a minute they entered tho apartment 
where Agnes was anxiously — oh I most anxiously 
awaiting tho preseneo of lier inotber; — and the 
moment tho dour was opened, slic darted forward 
to precipitate herself into the arms of her parent. 

But, recognising I,ord William Trevelyan, shi‘ 
stopped short with a cry of mingled disappointment, 
surprise, and alarm ; while an ashy pallor over- 
spread her countenanee. 

” neassure yourself. Miss 'Vernon — I am your 
friend, and a man of honour !’’ were tho encouraging 
words which Trevelyan hastened to address to her. 

“ And my mother?" said the young maiden, bend- 
ing a look of earnest appeal upon Mrs. Mortimer, 
who however shrank back in confusion. 

‘‘Your mother is not hero. Miss Vernon,” e.x- 
claimed the nobleman: ‘‘neither doe.s this woman 
know where to find her. An act of the greati'st 
imprudence has been committed in bringing you 
hither ” 

‘Oh! what ilo I hear I” cried Agnes, clasping 
her hands. ” Is this your house, my lord? If so,” 
she added, with dignity sueceeJing grief, ‘‘ I am in- 
nocent of any intention tp Intrude: Indeed, your 
lordship might full well eonceivo that I should not 
have come hither of iny own accord — oh ! no — not 
for worlds 1 ” 

And tears rolled down the chceksof the gcntli' girl : 
for she felt liuniiliated in the presence of the very 
man in whose eyes, if her young heart had a pre- 
ference, she would have fain appeared in another 
light. 

” Oh 1 Miss Vernon, it is you who do not understand 
me!" ejaculated Lord William, advancing and t.ak- 
ingher hand. ” If I spoke of tho impnidenco which 
had been committed, it was on your account only ! 
For believe me when I declare that I should be 
proud, — yes, and in the enjoyment of an clysian 
liappiness, could you enter this mansion to remain 
hero — to command here, with honour to yourself I 
But I will not avail myself of this opportunity to 
urge a suit that I have already ventured to prefer, 
and in tho prosecution of which I unfortunately 
selected so improper an agent.” 

As he uttered these words, he bent an indignant 
look upon Mrs. Mortimer, who turned away pelu- 
laatly and made for tho door. 


“ Stop, woman !” cried tho young nobleman, hos- 
toning to detain her: “I cannot yet part with you, 
intolerable as your presence has become to me. 
‘‘Miss Vernon,” ho continued, again turning to- 
ward tho maiden, whoso sense of humiliation had 
vanished, and who in her heart of hearts now re- 
joiced in tho conviction that Lord "William Tre- 
velyan was indeed as noble in nature os ho was in 
name, — “ I need scarcely observe that circumstances 
compel mo to procure for you an asylum for tho 
remainder of tho night ns speedily as possible. Y’ou 
will permit mo to conduct you to tho abode of a 
lady of my acquaintance, — a lady who will receive 
you with open arms, and who will to-morrow — o- 
rather, in a few hours’ time — herself conduct yon 
to tho abode of your friends in Stamford Street, or 
to your own homo near Streathara.” 

AVith these words, tho nobleman took tho hand 
of the blushing Agnes, and led her from tho house 
to tho vehicle that was still waiting. 

‘‘Now, madam, you may dcp.art,” ho said sternly 
to Mrs. Jlortimer, as soon ns ho had seated himself 
in tho cab, opposite to Agnes. 

The old woman turned sulkily away, muttering 
threats of vengeance ; but theso were unheeded by 
the chivalrous Trevelyan, who gave hasty instruc- 
tions to tho driver, and the vehicle rolled rapidly 
on towards Kentish Town. 

Agnes could not do otherwise than appreciate 
all the delicacy of Lord William’s conduct towards 
her; for it is no disparagement to tho extreme art 
lessness of her mind to state that she compre- 
hended wherefore ho had compelled Mrs. Mortimer 
to wait until they had quitted the house. But she 
could scarcely collect her bewildered ideas into a 
settled state — so rapid was the whirl of incident' 
and adventures through which she was doomed to 
p.ass on this memorable night. Had she paused to 
reflect upon her position, with that seriousness 
which it required, she would have requested tho 
nobleman to conduct her at once to tho dwelling 
of the Misses Theobald ; but ho had deported him- 
self towards her with tho generosity of a brother, 
and she acted in obedience to his suggestions with- 
out waiting to analyse them. In a word, she was 
full of confidence and ingenuous reliance in him ; 
and she felt ns if she had suddenly found a stanch 
and sincere friend in the midst of cruel difficulties 
and deep cmbarr.assments. A dreamy kind of repose 
stole over her ns she was borne along in tho ve- 
hicle : and yet sbo not only heard the few remarks 
which her companion addressed to her, but likewiso 
answered them in a befitting manner. 

On his side Trevi lyan was a prey to the strangest 
excitement ; accident having not only thus pro- 
cured him the acquaintanceship of her whom he loved 
so fondly, but having likewise placed them in n 
relative position, establishing as it were a friend- 
ship — almost an intimacy. Morcovei’, had ho not 
touched herdclicato white hand — touched it gently, 
it is true, and without venturing to press it, — bu,'/ 
still touched it, and even held it for a fow moments 
in his own ? Had ho not discovered, too, that if 
she appeared surpassingly lovely when seen from a 
distance, a nearer contemplation of her charms 
was only calculated to cnhanco his admiration and 
strengthen his devotion ? And, lastly, had not tho 
musical tones of her silver voice beou breathed in 
his he.aring, wafting words that wero addressed 
to himself, and making every fibre in his heart 
vibrate deliciously to tho dulcet aouiids? Yos— 
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all tills he felt and appreciated; and bo was 
liappT. 

Tlie conversation that passed between them dur- 
Ing the drive to Kentish Town was slight, and 
chiefly confined to such observations as a well-bred 
gentleman would address to a lady under circum- 
stances of embarrassment, and to'snch responses 
as those remarks wore calculated to elicit. The 
young nobleman was careful to avoid any allusion 
to tho letter which ho had sent to Agnes, or to the 
circumstances that had thus thrown them so sin- 
gularly together; and she, understanding his for- 
bearance and perceiving his unwillingness to take 
the least advantage of her peculiar position, folt her 
estcem--wo might almost say her love — increase in 
his favour. • j 

In about twenty minutes the cab stopped at the 
gate of a beautiful villa ; and as the orient sky was 
now flickering with tho first struggling beams 
of a summer sunrise, Agnes was enabled to obtain 
a tolerably distinct view of the picturesque spet. 
The fresh breeze, too, fanned her countenance, rc- 
Mlling the roses to her damask checks; and ar. she 
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threw back tho shining masses ot hair front her 
forehead, Trevelyan’s eye could trace the blue veir.a 
so delicately marked beneath the white skin of that 
fair and polished brow. 

On alighting at tho entrance to tho villa, Tre- 
velyan and his beautiful companion wero both 
struck by the glimmering of lights which shone 
through tho divisions in tho parlour shutters, and 
tho rays of which, pooping forth, struggled with 
sickly cfTect against tho dawning of a now day. 
Those liglits, too, were evidently moving about; 
and it was therefore clear that tho inmates of the 
dwelling wore astir even at that early hour. 

Tho summons at tho front door was almost im- 
mediately responded to by a female servant, who, 
in reply to tho young nobleman’s questions, stated 
that Mrs, Soften was at home, and hai risen thus 
early in order to make preparations for removal to 
a now house vrhich site Iiad taken in another suburb 
of London. 

Trevelyan and Agnes were accordingly admitted 
forthwith; and the domestic conducted them to thn 
pai'lour, where Mrs. Sefton was busily engaged in 
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paonmg up lier effects. She was rauoli surprised 
tmen she heard TrovelTaji’s Toicc, and immediately 
apprehended that some misfortune was in store for 
lier — some evil tidings, perhaps, relative to Sir Gil- 
bert Ueathcote, 

But scarcely had Agnes reached the threshold of 
the apartment, when— the moment ^Irs. Sefton 
turned to receive her visitors — the young girl gave 
vent to an ejaculation of mingled astonishment and 
joy, and, bounding forward, was in the next in- 
stant clasped in that lady’s arms. 

" My dearest — dearest mother !” 

Agnes — my beloved child !” 

These were the words which explained to Trc- 
"olyan the scene that ho now witnessed. 


CHAPTER CLXXX. 

EXrLAEATIOnS. 

The reader need scarooly bo informed that if Lord 
"William were nmaxed at the discovery of the rclti- 
tionship subsisting between two ladies whom he 
had hitherto deemed to bo perfect strangers to each 
other, Mrs. Sefton was not less astonished at having 
her daughter thus unexpectedly introduced into her 
presence and at such an unseasonable hour. 

I’or a few minutes, however, she had no leisure 
for reflection, — ^joy at once more being enabled t<. 
strain that beloved child to her bosom triumphing 
over .all other considerations. 

But when the first gush of feeling had somewhat 
subsided, a borrlblo suspicion entered her mind. 

Could Lord William liavo seduced Agnes away 
from the care of tlioso friends to whom she w.as con- 
signed ? — could be have entertained the vile and 
derogatory idea of using tlio villa as the receptacle 
for a young creature whom be intended to make 
liis mistress? — did lie suppose that Mrs. Soften 
would lend Iiersolf to sucli an atrocious proceeding? 
— and bad be unconsciously brought the child to 
the bouse of the motlior, thinking to make a pander 
of tlio latter to the dishonour of the former? 

All these thoughts flashed with lightning rapidity 
to Mrs. Sefton’s mind, as, disengaging herself from 
the embraces of Agnes, she turned tow.ards Lord 
William, and, with flasliing eyes and quivering lips, 
peremptorily demanded an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances wliicli bad rendered him the companion 
of her d.aughtcr at such an liour. 

Trevelyan instantly divined what was passing in 
tile lady's bosom ; and, perceiving at once the awk- 
wardness of bis position and the grounds of her 
suspicions, lie Iiastily gave such explanations as 
were s itisfuciory lo Mrs. .Sefton, Agnes In-rself cor- 
roborating the m.ain facts, 

“ Pardon me, my dear friend,” said the now happy 
mother, taking Trevelyan’s band and pressing it fer- 
vently in token of gratitude, — “ pardon me if for a 
moment I entertained tbo most unjust and deroga- 
tory suspicions,” 

” -Mention them not,mad!im,” cxolnimed Trcvely.in 
warmly", "but lot your daughter seek that repose 
which she must so deeply neea — and I will then, as 
a man of honour, explain to you iiow I became in- 
terested in her, and how it was that the Mrs. Mor- 
timer whoso name lias already been mentioned hap- 
pened to bring her to my house.” 

A slight smile — almost of archness — played upon 
the lips of Mrs. Sefton, as sho turned towards 
Agnes, — a smile which seemed to intimate that she 


already knew more than the young nobleman 
fancied, bnt was not vexed with him in consequence 
of the facts thus known to her. 

“Como with me, dearest girl,” she said, address- 
ing her daughter, “ and I will conduct you to a 
chamber wliero you may obtain a few hours’ repose. 
You need not bid farewell to his lordship; for I have 
no doubt ho will honour us with his presence at 
breakfast — wlien you will see liim again.” 

Agnes blushed and cast down her eyes — she 
scarcely know why — as theso words met her oars; — 
rnd again the arch smilo played upon her mother's 
lips. Trevelyan observed tbat tbere was some mys- 
tery, tbougb not of a disagreeable nature, in Mrs, 
Sefton’s manner ; and in a moment — with galvanic 
swiftness — tbo reminisoonco of tlio tears upon tbo 
portrait and tbo lost letter flasbed to bis mind. 

The ladies disappeared, and Trevelyan threw him- 
self in a chair, to muse Upon the discovery which ho 
had thus made, and which was well calculated to 
afford him pleasure, inasmuch as it was evident 
from Mrs. Sefton’s manner and tho significant words 
sho had uttered relative to tho meeting at the break- 
fast-table, that slio was )io( inimical to bis suit. 

In a few minutes slin returned to tbo room. 

“ My dear madam,” said Trevelyan, rising and ad- 
vancing to moot ber, '' you alro'ady know tlmt I lovo 
your daughter Agnos — that I adore her?” 

“And you have already divined how the letter 
which you must have missod, came to bo lost ?” re- 
turned Mrs. Sefton, with a smilo. 

“Yes, madam — and I likowiso observed tbo trace 
of a tear upon tbo portrait wliicb I painted from 
memory,” continued tbo young nobleman. 

“ Ob I tben you can m.ako allow.anoc f»r the feel- 
ings of a mother 1” exclaimed Mrs. Sefton, with en- 
thusiasm : “ and you will forgive mo that not of 
apparent ingratitude — nay, of treachery — I mean 
the purloining of a document so sacred as a sealed 
letter — and at a moment, too, "when I sought your 
aid, and you so generously afforded it?” 

“It is for rao to implore your pardon as a mother 
for having dared to address such a letter to >our 
daughter,” said Trevelyan, with somo degree of em 
barrassmont. 

“Then let us accord mutual forgiveness,” ex- 
claimed tho lady, extending her hand, which was 
immediately pressed with tho fervour of gr.atitude. 

“ I am well aware that my conduct in taking that 
letter was improper to a degree, ” sho continued, 
after a short pause : “ but pray consider all tbo cir- 
cumstances.” 

“I do — I do,” interrupted Trevelyan ; “and you 
have nothing to explain. Oh 1 I am delighted at the 
discovery tliat tbo beautiful and much-loved Agnes 
is your daughter — delighted also to think that, by 
the perusal of tbat letter, you have acquired the cer- 
tainty of llio ai’dont and lionourable feelings which 
animate mo with regard to her.” | 

"And Agnos is deserving of your affection, my | 
lord,” said Mrs. Sefton : " I am convinced that slio 
is in heart and soul all she appears to bo — ingon'i^ ! 
ousness, amiability, candouP, and virtne 1” 1 

" Ob ! 1 am well assured of the value of tbat jewel 
wliicb, in due time, I shall iniplore you to bestow 
upon mol” exclaimed tbo generous and impassioned 
young nobleman : “and I rejoice tbat you not only 
observed the letter in my apartment, but tbat you 
also took it; for it has ” 

"It has enabled me to discover my child, whom 
I bad fruitlessly sought for years, and whom I 
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longed to embrace!"’ added Mrs, Sefton, ttiping 
awav the tears of joy that started to her eye-lashes. 
“ Oil ! ray lord, you may conceive ray surprise — my 
joy, tvhen I behold that portrait in your portfolio. 
Although I had never seen ray ehild sinco her in- 
fancy, yet it . seemed as if a heavenly Jnspiration 
imparted to mo the conviction that I was then 
gazing on her likeness. At all events I murmured 
to myself, while contemplating it, 'Such mutt Allies 
rtowba: tall, beautiful, and with innocence depicted 
in her countenance, even as this portrait.’ And then 
I tvept ns I thought that tho dear girl was lost to 
mo for ever — buried in some seclusion by one who 
cruelly kept us separated ! I closed the portfolio- 
rose — and mcchaniciilly approached the mantel. 
There I beheld the letter— and tho address immedi- 
ately rirotted my attention. ‘Miss Affites Vernon/' 
Oh 1 yes — it was ray own dear daughter whose por- 
trait I had been contemplating; and I was not 
mistaken I For I may bo allowed to say, without 
Incurring tho imputation of vanity, that in tho 
countenance of tho portrait I traced my own linea- 
ments; and then — on discovering tho letter — I felt 
assured that nature’s promptings had not been mis- 
interpreted by me! Because I knevz that Agnes 
passed under tho name of Vernon ; that fact I 
accidentally learnt years ago, through my husband's 
solicitor, who was permitted from time to time to 
give mo the assurance that my daughter was alivo 
and in healtli. Yon can now conceive, my dear 
friend, how strong were tho emotions which agitated 
within me, and which influenced mo in seizingnpon 
the letter — tearing it open — and devouring its con- 
tents.” 

"And your first impression was doubtless ono 
of indignation against mo for having dared thus to 
address your daughter?” said Lord IVillham Tre- 
velyan. 

“Far from it, I can assure you 1” returned Mrs. 
Sefton, in a tone of tho deepest sincerity. "I 
already knew enough of your character to bo well 
aware that you woro honourable in principle and 
generous in heart; and tho whole tenour of tho 
letter was respectful and delicate, though e.arnest 
and decided,” added tho lady, with a smile, as Tre- 
velyan’s cheeks were sufTusod with a deep blnsh. 
" Besides, my dear friend,” she continued, in asericus 
tone, “I have acquainted you with tho history of 
tho crushed hopes and tho blighted aiTcclions of 
my own early years- and I should bo tho last per- 
son in tho world to raise an ohstaclo in the way of 
a pure and honour.nblc attachment on tho part of 
those in whom I felt interested.” 

“ Then you approve of my suit in respect to your 
daughter?” exclaimed Trevelyan, his h.andsomo 
countenance becoming .'inimated with joy; “and 
you will not refuse mo her hand ?” 

“"When she attains her twenty-first year, my 
lord,” replied Mrs. Sefton, in a solemn tone. “Until 
then I dare not dispose of her hand in marriage. 
She is now ninotcen ” 

“Two years to waitl” exclaimed Trevelyan, 
mournfully: “ and in tho mean time how many ad- 
verse circumstances may occur to separate us 1” 

" Yours is tho ago when Hope smiles most 
brightly,” said Mrs. Sefton ; “and if your affection 
for my daughter bo as strong as you represent it, 
believe me, my dear friend, that time will not im- 
pair — but rather strengthen and confirm it.” 

“ AVero years and years to elapse, ore Agnes could 
become mine, I should not love her tho loss!” oz- 


clairaed Lord AVilliam. “But this may not bo so 
with her ; indeed, I have no reason to hope — much 
less any assurance — that she in any degree recipro- 
cates my passion.” 

“ Agnes will not prove indifferent to your lord- 
ship’s merits,” said Mrs. Sefton, encouragingly, 
“ But wc must postpone any farther conversation 
on this subject until another occasion. Behold tho 
confusion that prevails in tho house,” she continued, 
in a more cheerful tone, as she glanced round tho 
room at the various boxes and packages on which sho 
had been busied when the at rival of Trevelyan and 
her daughter had compelled her to desist from her 
occupation. “I am about to remove this morning to 
a beautiful little villa which I have taken at Bays- 
watcr. By thoso means I hopo to desti'oy all trace 
of my new abode, in respect to those who might 
seek to tear Agnes from my arms. But I have tho 
law with me : — yes, tho haw is in my favour,” she 
added, in an emphatic tone ; “ and I will not sur- 
render tip my daughter to him ” 

She checked herself, and hastily advancing to tho 
window, opened tho shutters. 

It was now quite light; and, having extinguished 
tho c.andies, JIrs. Sefton returned to her task of 
placing various vahiablo effects In a box. Tre- 
velyan volunteered his assistance, which was ac- 
cepted; for circumstances had placed him and tho 
lady on a fooling of tho most fiiciidly intimaoj 
together. 

“I received your note on my return last oven- 
ing,” said Mrs. Sefton, after a pause; “and I re- 
gretted much to find that you had obtained no clue 
to tho pl.aco whero Sir Gilbert Hcathcoto is con- 
fined.” 

“But you must remember, my dear madam, 
th.at no time has boon lost,"’ observed Trevelyan. 
“It was only yesterday morning that wo acquired 
tho knowledge of Sir Gilbert’s re.al position ; end I 
have employed my valet Fitzgeorge, who is an in- 
telligent and faithful man, to obtain an interview 
with Green, Ileathcotc’s clerk, and bribe him to 
eervo us. From tho specimen of tho follow’s cha- 
racter which wo had yesterday morning in this very 
room, I entertain but little doubt of Fitzgeorgo’s 
success.” 

“God grant that it may be sol” e.x.claim' d Mrs. 
Sefton, fervently. “And if you succeed In disoo- 
vering tho den whero Sir Gilbert is confined, how 
do you intend to proceed ?” 

“Still by artifice, my de.ar madam. AVe must 
fight that bad man, .Tames Heathcotc, with his own 
weapons ” 

“ Oh! think yon not, my lord, that our unfortu- 
nate friend is hemmed round with .all imaginable 
precautions to prevent his flighti" demanded Mrs. 
Sefton. 

“ Doubtless,” answered Trevelyan; “but the jani- 
tors and dependants of a lunatic- asylum are as no- 
cessiblc as other people to tho influonco of gold.” 

“I now more than ever, if possible, desire tho 
restoration of Sir Gilbert,” said Mrs. Sefton: then, 
after a pause, she .added in a low and peculiar tone, 
“I have many — many strange things yet to tell you. 
Lord AVilliam : but the present is not tho most fit- 
ting occasion. In a few days I will explain every 
thing— yes, everything,” sho said, emphatically; 
"and thenceforth there will bo no secrets between 
you and me.” 

Tho lady again applied herself to tho task of pre- 
paring for her removal; and the young nobloraac 




assisted her with as much kindliness of manner and fully formed, lay across her person as the hand held 
good-tempered alacrity as if he were her brother, the book, on which the eyes rested not, and against 
or already her son-in-law. In this manner the the dark binding of which the taper fingers ueie 
hours passed away until the timc-pieco struck nine, sot off in the daazling purity of their complexion 
when Agnes descended to the breakfast which was and the rosy tint of the almond-shaped nails : the 
now served up. A messenger was despatched to other arm hung down negligently — not quite 
tho Misses Theobald to give them an assurance of straight, but gently rounded— the fingers of that 
the young maiden’s safety; and in the course of hand playing mechanically with tho ottomans 
the day tho mother and daughter, accompanied by golden fringe that swept the thick carpet. One of , 
Lord William, removed to tho be.au tiful villa pre- her legs lay stretched completely upon tho ottoman: 
pared for tho ladies’ reception at Bayswator. tho other hung over tho side, displaying the well- 

Lord William remained with them until the' formed foot, the delicate ankle, and the robust 
evening, when he took his leave- but not without swell of the calf. More voluptuously modelled 
observing that pleasure beamed in tho eyes of Agnes than Venus, but with .all tho oleg.anco attributed 
as ho intimated his intention of bocominff a frequent to the form of that fabled divinity, — handsome as 
visitor at tho villa. Juno, without tho stern imperiousness that charac- 

terised tho queen of heaven, — and with that sub- 

' dued nobility of demeanour which Diana, when out 

of sight of her attendant huntresses, might have . 
cPjXxXII. been supposed to wear, — Laura Mortiihor united in 

her own person tho most fascinating of the charms 

LAURA MORTIMER’S NEW INTRIGUES, belonging to the three principal goddcsscs of heathen 


CHAPTER, CLXXXII. supposcu to wear, — uaura niortiraor umicu lu 

her own person tho most fascinating of the charms 

LAURA MORTIMER’S NEW INTRIGUES, belonging to the three principal goddcsscs of heathen 

We must now return to Laura Slortiraor, whom worship. . . ., v . r 

1 • T) • j c Inc* ciirlit for ‘But Ict US ondcavour to ascortam the subjcct of 

WO left in Paris, and of whom have lost sigut lor . . 4 ^ 

wo 1011 lu xano, b thoughts, as sho lay thus wrapped up in a deep 

fiomo time. 


It was in tho OTcning of tho fourth day after the j 
incidoiits recorded in tho preceding chapter, that 
Laura was seated in her handsome drawing-room, 


her thoughts, as sho lay thus wrapped up in a deep 
revorie. 

“Fortune appears rosoWod to favour mo, and I 
accept tho auspicious omen with joy. The Marquis 
is in my power— is my slavo— inextricably shackled 


wrapped up in deep medita .on. b/my silken chMns l Fonr short days have been 

Her thoughts were sufficLt to accomplish this victory. When first 

anlo naturo:-for ever and anon the fire i„troduced to him in tho Champs Elysees, I saw that 

flashed from her fine eyes, P regarded mo with attention— nay, with admira- 


ottoman. 

Tlio windows wore open, and a gcntlo evening 
broorc, which Iiad succeeded tlio stifling heat of a 


for tho second time: this was at tho party given by 
my music-master. Tho nobleman was almost in- 


oroore, wmc. nan succeeueu .... ^ 

Parisian summer-day, fanned liei countenance and ^ , t ^ \ r 

wantoned ^th the luxuriant ringlets that floated ““'I ] know full well how to gam h.s favour. 

rrher -ked shonlders,-t.io^^^^ so ^ tt^cMdl^^-n^c^nSTt^l^^^ 

' Th'o’pcrflrcs’of See flowers and tho odour of 'vith tho Marquis in a moro ammatod and ^ 

.■.wishing oriental scents rendered tho atmosphere S r 

f,-agrant : gold and silver fish were disporting in an k™ kohovo that .t uas a rol.ef to escapo 

o ° ... ..... .. ffftTr. frirnlifioc ftf flin n.rnr.'icrn i*nn of oonvnrsa- 


imLnso crvstal globo which stood upon a marhlo f-;®™ tho fr.voht.es of tho avorago run of <^on^n- 
tablo hotween the^asements ;-.and two beautiful t.on ... the .ndulgcnco of discourse on .ntol ectual 
canaries were carolling in a superb cage suspended subjects I saw that the old man was fiattered- 
. - that ho thought highly of mo: in a word, I securod 

ill one of those open windows. ®ti ? 1 j • j 1 • j • 

On tho table uLr which Laura w.as placed, stood k'* / had already acquired h.s admiration 

several crystal dishes containing tho finest fruit Wosato next tocach other atsupper; and Im lavished 
that the Paiisian market could jicld,-tho luscious M h.s attentions upon me-attent.ons which I ao- 
pino, the refreshing melon, strawherrios of extra- cepted with an a.r as if they came from a young and 
Ltoa.-v size .and exquisite flavour, cherries of the handsome gallant. The Marquis handed mo to my 
richest red, and mulberries of tho deepest purple. carriage, and solicited permission to call. I sigm- 
A bottle of champagne stood in a cooler filled fled an assent with an iiigoiiuousness that could 
with ice; and in tho middle of the table was a not possibly have seemed affected ; and he squeezed 
.nuerl. nosccav of flowors. kaud slightly as he bade mo farewell. On the 


superb nosegay of flowers. 

Tho entire appearance of tho room and its ap- 


foilowing afternoon he called: this was yesterday — 


pointments was luxurious in tho extreme,- comfort and he remained a long time. Two hours passed 
being combined with elegance, and tho means of doubtless like two minutes to him ; and I was cor*/ 
cniovment distributed with taste ;-wl.ilo shc-thc plotely triumphant. Never did I appear to such 
mistress of the place — the presiding genius of the advantage: my glass told mo that I was radiautlj 

gconc was pillowed voluptuously upon the ira- beautiful and I could observo full well that my 

menso velvet cushions. So comploto w’as tho aban- 


manner — my conversation — and tlio delicate artifices 


donmeut of her attitude, in her deep reverie, that I called to aid, wore pre-ominontly suocossful. The 
she seemed ton hundred times moro charming than old man was ready to fall upon his knees and 
when her artifice devised a thousand studied graces ' worship mo : he was in that humour when he would 
sn order to effect a conquest and captivate a lover, have laid his whole fortune at my feet. He ap- 
Ono of her naked arms, plump, white, and bcauti- pcared to bo longing to throw his arms around my 
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Deck, and exclaim, 'La / adore yoit!’ But half sweetness— returned to the lips of the pconesa 
when I had excited in to tho highest possible beauty, who felt herself to bo ten thousand times 
pitch, I suddenly directed his attention to some sub- more powerful in tho possession of her transcondant 
ject of comparative indifference ; and thus did I charms, than an Amazonian Queen clothed in ar- 
play with his feelings during two long hours. Ho monr of proof from head to heel, 
went away half crazy— dazzled, bewildered, not Suddenly tho bell at tho outer door of hor suite 
knowing what to think or how to act intoxicated of apartments announced tho coming of a visitor; 
with sensual passions mingling with tho purer sonti- and in a few moments tho Marquis of Delmour was 
ments ,of a profound admiration and a cordial ushered into tho room. 

esteem. Thou this morning he called again, and 1 Laura had already assumed a sitting posture* 
made him become my companion at luncheon. I and slio now rose to receive tho English nobleman, 
affected to bo rejoiced tliat ho had thus unexpectedly “Good evening, charming Miss Mortimer,” said 
droped m,as I Iiad previously felt low-spirited and the Marquis, taking hor hand and gently touching 
dull. Jie seemed charmed that his presence was it with his lips: then, leading her to tho ottoman, 
calculated to cheer mo: it was a delicate compli- and phacing himself at a short distance from her, 
mont paid to his conversational powers — and be ho looked at her tcndorlv, observing, “You perceive 
was flattered and pleased. Oh! how admirably tlmt I am punctual to tho hour at which I was to 
did I wind mysolf, as it were, around him during make my appoaranco according to the kind permis- 
tho three hours that ho remained -with mo this sion you granted mo,” 

morning: how successfully did I insinuate myself, • “Your lordsjiip i’s most generous thus to con- 
ns one may say, into his very soul; — not seizing descend to enliven an hour that would otherwise 
upon his heart by a sudden attack — hut gaining bo passed in loneliness by me,** said Laura, bending 
possession of it by means the more sure because so upon him .all tho glory of her fine bright eyes and 
stealthy,— not carrying that heart by storm- but revealing tlio splendour of her brilliant teeth, 
gradually and imporooptibly enmeshing it in snares “ Beautiful, intellectual, and agreeable as you 
and toils wlicnco it never can escape, so long .as my are. Miss Mortimer,” observed tlie nobleman, “ it 
real character shall remain a mystery to him. Yes is utterly impossible that you can feel yourself in- 
--and this morning, loo, was lie not a thousand debted to an old man like mo for tlio reo’roation of a 
times on the point of failing upon liis knees, and leisure hour. You would only need to tlirow open 
exclaiming, ' Laura, I adore you/’ But still I tan- your drawing-rooms to tlio elite of Paris, to bo sui- 
taliscd him— still I worked liim up to tho highest rounded by admiring guests.” 
possible pitch of excitement, and then suddenly dis- “And wliat if I prefer an hour of intolloctual 
couraged him by somo word or gesture that threw a conversation to an entire evening of empty formali- 
coldncss on all I had beforo said, and which yet ties, ceremonial frivolities, and tlio inane routine of 
would admit of no positive intorprotation so as to fashionablo reunion j asked Laura, with an affuc- 
rondor him iiopolcss altogether. Aud now ho is to tation of candour which seemed most real — most 
return again — this oveuing,— to return, by bis own natural, 

solicitation ;— and this oveuing— yes— this evening,” “ You possess a mind the strength and soundness 

thought Laum, her lips wreathing iuto a smile of of which surprise me,” exclaimed tho Marquis of 
triumph,— “ho tiiall fall down at my feet and ex- Delmour, cnthusinstio.ally. “How is it that, rieli 
claim, ‘Laura, /arforo you/’” and beautiful, young and courted, as you are, vou 

Thus ran tlio meditations of this dangerous wo- can have taken so just a view of tho world,— that 
man,— so strong in the consciousness of her almost you have learnt to prefer solid enjoyments to arli- 
superhuraau beauty- so confident in the power of r.cial pleasures,— and tliat you can so well discrirai- 
hcr matchless charms and in tlio witchery of her nalo between tho reaf on which tho gay and giddy 
guileful tongue . doso ti,oir oyes, and tho ideal or tho unreal which 

“ Yes— four days will Iiavo been sufBciont to rc- they so mucli worship ?” 
duoo tho proud Englisli noble to the condition of a “ You would ask me, my lord, I presume, where- 
captivo kneeling at my feet,” she continued, in her fore I dislike that turmoil of fashionable lifo which I 
silent but triumphant reverie. “What other wo- brings one in contact with persons who flatter in a 
man in tho world can thus effect a conquest with moaniDgless manner, and who believe that a woman 
such amazing rapidity? The tigress hunts for her is best pleased willi him who most skilfully gilds 
prey— pursuing tho nffriglitcd deer through bramblo his pretty nothiugs. It is, my lord, because I do not 
and through brake- by tho margin of the lake in cstimato tlio world according to the usual standard, 
tho depths of tlio forest — amidst tho trackless — because I am not dazzled by outside glitter and 
mazes of tho wild woods, — a long — tedious — and external sliow. If an ofliccr in tho army bo intro- 
fatiguing chase, with tho possibility of escape for ducod to mo, I am not captivated by his splendid 
tho intended victim after all. But tho boa-con- opaulots and his waving plumes: I wait to hear 
stricter fixes its eyes upon its proy— fascinates it — him discotlrso before I form my cstimato of his cha- 
renders it incapable of retreat — compels it even to racier.” 

advance nearer and nearer to its mouth— plays with “ Then neither youth nor riches will prove tho 
it — tantalizes it— sets every feeling and every emo- principal qualifications of him who shall bo fortu- 
tion into fluttering agitation- and oven when about nate enough to win your hand ?” said tho Marquis, 
to gorge it, licks it over with his caresses. And fixing his eyes in an impassioned manner upon tlio 
thus do I secure ray proy! I am tho anaconda syron. 

amongst women: none whom I choose to make my "Oh! you would speak to mo upon tho topic of 
victim can escape from tho influence of ray witchery marriage?” exclaimed Laura, laughing gaily. “To 
— the sphere of my fascination I With me it is no tell your lordship tiio truth, I sliould bo sorry to 
long, tedious, and wearisome chase : ’tis instan- surrender up ray freedom beyond all possibility of 
tancous capture and an easy triumph !” release, to any man in existence.” 

And again tho peculiar smile — half haughlinecs, “Whatl” ejaculated tho old nohloraan : “do 
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you mean me to infer that you will norer 
marry ?” 

“I have more than half made up my mind- to 
that resolutiou,” responded Laura, casting down 
her eyes and forcing a blush to her cheehs. 

“Never marry !” cried the Marquis, in unfeigned 
surprise. *' And what if you happened to fall in 
love with some fiuo, handsome, eligible young 
man 

“In the first place it is by no means necessary- 
that a man should bo fine, handsome, or young for 
me to love him,” answered Laura, as if in the most 
ingenuous way in the world ; “and when I do love, 
it is not a whit the more imperious that tho parson 
or tho priest should rivet my hand to that of the 
object of my affections. It is within tho power of 
man to unite hands — and that is a mockery: bnt 
God alone can unite hearts — and that is a solemn 
and sacred compact that should be effected in the 
sight of heaven only.” 

“ I scarcely understand you, beautiful and mys- 
terious being 1 ” exclaimed tho Marquis, drawing 
nearer to the syren, who did not appear to notice 
tho movement. 

“ I am aware that some of my notions are not 
altogether in accordance with those of society in 
general,” observed Laura, with an affectation of 
reserve and diffidence: “ but since tho conversation 
has taken this turn, I do not hesitate to admit 
that I do hold peculiar opinions with respect to 
marriage.” 

“You would have mo understaud, Miss Morti- 
mer,” said tho Marquis, “ that wore you to find 
your affections onchained by some deserving indi- 
vidual, you would not hesitate to join your destinies 
to his, without tho intervention of tho Church to 
ooinont tho union.” 

“ Your lordship has interpreted my moaning in 
language so delio.ate as to bo almost ambiguous,” 
observed Laura. “ And yet why should tho truth 
bo thus wrapped up in verbiage? I do not enter- 
tain opinions which I am afraid to look in tho face. 
God forbid! In a word, then, I would ten thou- 
sand times rather become tho mistress of the man 
I loved, than tho wife of him whom 1 abhorred ; — 
and in loving the former, and with him loving 
me, is it not that union of hearts which, as I ere 
now said, should bo effected only in the sight of 
heaven ?” 

“And have you over yet loved ?” asked the noble- 
man, in a tone of profound emotion, as ho gazed 
long and ardently upon tho splendid countenance 
whereon tho light from tho casements now fell 
with a Rembrandt effect, delineating tho faultless 
profile against tho obscurity that had already begun 
to occupy the end of tho room most remote from 
the windows. 

“ Oh ! my lord, that is a question which you can 
only ask me when we como to know each other 
better 1” exclaimed Laura, after a few moments’ 
pause. 

“And yet I already fool as if I had known you 
for as many years os our acquaintance numbers 
days,” said the Marquis. " Mothought yesterday — 
and this morning too — that a species of intimacy — 
a kind of impromptu friendship had sprung up 
between us ; and now you are somewhat cold 
towards me — your manner is not tho same ” 

“ If I have been guilty of any want of courtesy 
towards your lordship, I should be truly — deeply 
grieved,” exclaimed Laura, surveying the coblcmiin 


with well affected astonishment at tho accusation 
uttered against her, 

“Oh! use not such chilling language, Laura — 
Miss Mortimer, I mean!” cried the old nobleman, 
half inclined to throw himself at her feet and im- 
plore her to take compassion upon him. “ But I 
am mad — I am insane to appeal to you thus 1” ho 
continued, in a species of rage against himself. 
“How can I suppose that the society of an old 
man like me is agreeable to a young and beautiful 
creature such as you? — how can I give way to those 
glorious bnt fatal delusions that have occupied my 
brain for the last forty-eight hours? Oh! Miss 
Mortimer — would that I had never seen you 1” 

And the old nobleman, covering his face with his 
hands, litor.ally sobbed like a youthful lover quar- 
relling with an adored mistress. 

“ My lord — my lord, what have I done to offend 
you?” demanded Laura, as if deeply excited ; and, 
seizing his hands, she drew them away from his 
countenance, well aware that tho contact of her 
soft and warm flesh would make tho blood that 
ago had partially chilled, circulate with speed and 
heat in his veins. 

“ If you had attempted my life,” replied the Mar- 
quis, with fervid emphasis, “ I should rejoice at a 
deed that would elicit such kindness from you as 
yon manifest towards mo now 1” 

And thus spe.aking, ho raised her hands to his 
lips and covered thorn with, kisses. 

“ Toll mo — how did I offend you ?” she asked, in 
a voice that was molting and musical oven to 
ravishment. 

“ Oh 1 lot us think not of what has passed,” ho 
exclaimed : “but bless mo with tho assurance that 
you can entertain a sentiment of friendship for tho 
old man 1” 

“ I would rather possess your friendship, my lord, 
than that of the handsomest and wealthiest young 
gentleman whom wo met at tho party tho other 
evening,” responded tho artful woman, still abari- 
doning her hands to tho Marquis. “Did you not 
observe that I was pleased with your attentions — 
that I refused to dance in order that 1 might re- 
main seated next to you, and listening to your 
conversation — that when the gay moths of fashion 
approached me with their fulsome compliments, I 
exhibited signs of impatience, and by my coldness 
compelled them to retreat — that I gave no encou- 
ragement to them in any way ” 

“Yes — yes,” interrupted the enraptured Marquis: 
“I noticed nil that— and wore I a young man I 
should have felt myself justified in addressing you 
in the language of passion — aye, of ardent and 
siiicoro affection. But — although such are indeed 
my sentiments towards you — I perceive all the folly 
and ridicule of daring to give utterance to them 
in your presence : yet God knows that I am ready 
to lay my fortune at your foot — and could I offer 
to place tho coronet of a marchioness upon your 
brow ” 

“ Were you in the position to do so, I should i‘jt 
fuse it,” said Laura, emphatically. “ All the rest I 
might listen to ” 

“Then you are aware that I am married?” in- 
terrupted tho nobleman, fixing an earnest and 
enquiring gaze upon her beauteous countenance. 

“ Rumour declares as much,” replied Laura ; 
“and it likewise avers that you are not happy in 
your matrimonial connexion. I pity you from tho 
bottom of my heart — and I behold in tho fact itself 
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r. now argtimcnt in support of my own peculiar 
tenets relative to marriage-tics; — for assuredly you 
are endowed with qualities calculated to render a 
woman licppv— or I am deeply, deeply deceived.” 

“ Ah I it is a sad talc— and I dare not venture 
upon the narration now,*’ said tho Marquis, with a 
profound sigli. " But should our acquaintance 
continue — as I ardently hope it may I will some 
day give you tho fullest and most ample explana- 
tions. And you yourself, charming creature— is 
tliero not some mystery attached to you? IIow 
happens it that at your ago you should bo so well 
acquainted with the world ?— how is it that you 
seem free to follow* tho bent of your own inclina- 
tions, uncontrolled even by your mother? For 
rumour declares that you have a mother alive 

“ I am independent of her in a pecuniary point of 
view, my lord,” interrupted Laura; “and lam de- 
termined to consult my own ideas of happiness, in- 
stead of adopting the standard of enjoyment and 
pleasure established by tho fashionable world. 

" Would to heavens that it lay in my power to 
ensure your happiness — or even to contribute to it !* 
exclaimed tho Marquis, gaxiiig upon her with admi- 
ration and ardent passion. “Long years have 
elapsed since I encountered any woman who in- 
spired me with even half tho interest that I feel in 
yon ; and it seems to me that I become young again 
when in your sweet soeioty.'’ 

“ And, on my side,” answered Laura, casting 
down her eyes and assuming a bashful demeanour, 
“ 1 do not hesitate to admit that I c.xperience greater 
enjoyment from your conversation than from that 
of any other nobleman or gentleman with whom I 
am acquainted.” 

“ Just now, my sweet Itiiss Mortimer said tno 
Marquis, approaching still nearer to her, a,.d speak- 
ing in a tone that was low and tremulous with 
emotion,— “ just now you declared that ‘ ctU the rest 
j/OK mipht listen to’ ” 

“And I do not attempt to revoke the admission 
that thus fell from my lips,” murmured tho design- 
ing young woman, turning a glance of half-timidity 
and half- fondness upon tho old nobleman, who, in 
spite of a strong and vigorous intellect, was ren- 
dered childish and plunged as it wore into dotage 
by tiio fascinating — ravishing influence of tho 
syrcn-cnchan tress. 

“ Wliat am J to understand by those words?” he 
asked, in an ecstacy of dcligiit. “ Oil ! is it possible 
that you can become something more to tho old 
man than a mere acquaintance — something more 
than even a friend ” 

■' I could wish to retain your good opinion — your 
esteem for ever !" said Laura, now turning upon 
him a countenance radiant with hope and joy. 

“ It is scarcely possible— I am dreaming — ’tls a 
delicious delusion — a heavenly vision 1” murmured 
tile Marquis in broken sentences, — for ho was 
dazzled by the transcendant beauty of the houri 
who seemed to encourage him in the aspirations 
which he had formed. 

"Is it, then, so extraordinary that I shouid have 
learnt to love one who is so kind — so generous- 
hearted — so inteliectual as yourself?” asked Laura, 
leaning towards him so that her fragrant breath 
fanned his countenanco and her forehead for an 
instant tonclied his own. 

“ Great licaven ! is it possible tlmt so rancii hap- 
piness awaits mo ?” cried tho Marquis, scarcely able 
to believe his eyes or his ears : then, after gcxiug 


upon lior for a few instants with all tho rapturous 
ardour of a youthful lover, he sank upon his knees 
before her, exclaiming, " Laura, I adore youl” 

. The designing woman’s triumph was complete: 
tho Marquis was inextricably entangled in her 
snares ; — and, throwing her arms around his neck, 
she murmured, “ Oh 1 it is an honour as well as a 
joy to possess your love !” 

Tlien the old man covered the charming young 
woman’s countenance with kisses ; and for several 
minutes not a word was spoken between them. But 
at length tho Marquis, who could scarcely believe 
that ho had won a prize tlie possession of which all 
the noblest, handsomest, and wealtliicst young men 
in Paris would envy him, began to speak upon tho 
course which it would be prudent for them to adopt. 
Laura at onco gave him to understand that she 
should experience no sentiment of shame in appear- 
ing E*j his mistress ; and she undertook — as well 
indeed she might do — to reconcile her mother to this 
connexion which she had formed. 

“Let us then return to England without delay,’* 
said the Marquis. “ Tho business which has brought 
me to Paris is now in sucli a position that an agent 
may manage it for me. But tell me— is your mother 
dependent upon you ?” 

“Entirely,” answered Laura, anticipating tho 
course whicli her noble lover was about to adopt. 

“ And yonr fortune is doubtless large ?” ho con- 
tinued, interrogatively. 

“ It is not nearly so largo as rumour has alleged,” 
was the reply. “ Still it is a handsome competency 
for one person." 

“Then, as there shall bo nothing having oven tho 
1 slightest appearance of selfishness in ray attachment 
towards you, Laura,” resumed tho nobleman, “you 
must immediately assign all your property to your 
mother; and I will at onco— yes, at once— give you 
a proof of tho boundless devotion with which you 
Imvc inspirt d mo. Permit mo tho uso of your desk 
fora few moments.” 

Laura rang the boll, and ordered Rosalie to bring 
writing materials; and wlien this was done, the 
marquis seated himself at the table and wrote some- 
thing upon a shoot of paper. lie next penned a 
letter, which ho folded up, sealed, and addressed; 
and, turning towards Laura, he said, "This draught, 
beloved girl, is for tho sum of sixty thousand pounds, 
payable at sight at my banker.*:’ in London. This 
letter, which you will have tho kindness to send 
through tho post to-morrow, is to adviso them of 
the fa*ct,of surli a cheque having been given, and to 
prepare them to meet it, so that tliero may be no 
hesitation in p.aying such a largo amount. For it 
will bo my joy and delight to enrich you, my dearest 
L.aura ; so that tho old man may to some e.xtent 
repay the immense obligation under which he is 
placed by tho possession of snob a heart as thine. 

I would not have you remain wealthy through your 
own resources : henceforth you must owo every 
thing to me — for if you cannot bo my wife in name, 
you shall at least bo tho sharer of my fortune, as you 
have consented to bo tlio partner of my destinies.” 

“Your gencrositj*, ray dear Marquis, only binds 
mo tho more closely to you,” exclaimed Laura, 
lavishing upon the old man tho most exciting and ! 
apparently fervent caresses. "At tho same time 
permit mo to remind you that there is nothing selfi h 
in that afibetion which so suddenly sprang up in my 
bosom towards you : becanso I am no needy adven- 
turess — no intriguing fortune-hunter, — and you are 
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■well a^Yaro that many a Trench nobleman tvould be 
proud to lay his title at my feet, rrorc I disposed 
to decorate my brow with a coronet. Tfy father — 
who. as you have doubtless heard, aocumulatcd some 
money in India — left mo well provided for; and 
that fortune I shall cheerfully abandon to my mo- 
ther, preferring to remain dependent on your- 
self.” 

** Ah ! your father dwelt along time in India!* 
exclaimed tho Marguis, as if struck by a sudden 
idea. “ Is it possible, then, that I could liavo. en- 
countered your motlier in England ? But, no — that 
woman could not have hcen the parent of such a 
lovely, charming creature as yourself 1** 

“ To whom do you allude, my lord ?” demanded 
Laura, now seized with the apprehension that her 
mother might be known to the wealthy lover whom 
she had succeeded in ensnaring, and whom she in- 
tended to fleece of the great -r portion of his for- 
tune. 

“ It was but a momentary thought — it exists no 
longer in my mind, dearest," responded tho noble- 
man, who, as he gazed upon the bright and splendid 
being beforo him, felt an inefiablc disgust at having 
even for an instant associated her in any way with 
the loathsome old hag to whom he was alluding. 

" Tho fact is," ho continued, ‘‘ I met a cerhain 
female in London — or rather, in the neighbourhood 
of London — a short time ago — indeed, just before I 
left England ; and this woman bore the name of 
Mortimer.'* 

" It is not altogotlier an uncommon one,*’ ob- 
served Laura, maintaining an unruffled countenance, 
though her licart palpitated with continued .appre- 
hension. 

“ Tho singularity of tho coincidence is that the 
female to whom I am alluding announces herself as 
the widow of a General-officer who had died in 
India,” resumed tho Marquis. 

“ My lamented father was a merchant,” said 
Laura. 

“ Then of course there can bo no identity in that 
case," continued the nobleman. " Besides, having 
an intimate acquaintance with all military matters 
—as I myself lield tho post of Secretary at IVar 
many years ago, and have since taken a deep interest 
in that department — I am enabled to state that no 
Genoral-oilicer of thenamo of Mortimer has recently 
died in India.” 

“ The woman, then, of whom you are speaking, 
v.'as an impostress?" said Laura, interrogatively. 

" I Inavc little doubt of it,” answered the marquis. 
“ But let us not dwell upon a subject so perfectly 
indifrcrcnt to us. IVc were talking of our plans. 
tVill it suit you, dearest Laura, to quit Paris to- 
morrow, or the d.ay after at latest?” 

" To-morrow, if you will,” the young woman 
hastened to reply: for she now trembled lest her 
mother should suddenly return and perhaps prove, 
though unintentionally, a marplot to all the plans 
which her intriguing disposition had conceived. 

" To-morrow, then, be it,” said the Marquis. “At 
noon I shall call for you in my travelling-chariot. 
IVe will return by easy stages to London; and, on 
our arrival in the English capital, the handsomest 
mansion that money can procure shall bo fitted 
up with all possible speed for your abode.” 

“ I care not for a splendid dwelling in London 
itself,” replied Laura. ” Bather let mo h.ave some 
' beautiful and retired villa in tho suburbs, where you 
can visit me at your leisure, and where we can pass 


the hours together without intrusion on the part of 
a host of visitors.” 

Your ideas on this subject concur with mine,*’ 
observed the Marquis, enchanted with the belief 
that Laura intended to retire from tho fashionable 
world and devote herself wholly to him. “Tho se- 
clusion of a charming villa will be delightful; and 
I think I can promise," ho added with a smile, 
“that the said villa will have more of my company 
than my town mansion. But 1 shall now take my 
departure — although with reluctance : it is how- 
ever necessary for mo to make certain preparations 
this evening, as I am to leave Paris thus unexpect- 
edly to-morrow. For a few hours, then, my Laura, 
adieu — adieu 1” 

Tho old man embraced the young woman with tho 
most unfeigned — unaffected fondness ; and ns his 
arms wore cast about her neck, and he felt her bosom 
heaving against his chest, he longed to implore her 
to allow him to remain with her until tho morning 
— for tho dalliance an the toyings ho had already 
enjoyed had inflamed his blood, and ho aspired to bo 
completely happy without delay. But he feared lest 
he should offend her by any manifestations of sen- 
sual longings; for he flattered himself that the 
connexion which had commenced between them had 
its origin in sentiment on her side. Ho accordingly 
withdrew — but reluctantly — from her embrace; and 
took his departure, promising to call for her punc- 
tually at noon on the following day. 


ClIAPTEB CLXXXIII. 

AN UNEXrrCTED VISIT AND A DP.EADED 
AltniVAL. 

The moment Laura heard the outer door close 
behind the Marquis of Delmonr, she eiclaimcd 
aloud, " I have triumphed 1 I have triumphed 1 Ho 
is in my power — he fell at my feet — he said, ‘Lavra, 
I adore you — and the proof of his utter credulity 
is here — here I” 

Thus speaking, she clutched the draught for sixty 
thousand pounds — dovonred it with her eyes — and 
then secured it in her writing-desk. 

“Yes: sixty thousand pounds 1" she murmured to 
1 herself, as she resumed her voluptuously reclining 
1 position upon the ottoman; — "sixty thousand 
pounds — gained with but little trouble and in a 
short time! It would scarcely matter if I never 
touched another piece of gold from his purse ; for I 
.am now independent of him — of the hated Hatfields 
— of all tho world ! But I will not abandon my 
doating English Marquis in a huiry : I will not cast 
aside a nobleman who is so generous — so rich — so 
confiding I Ho — no: ho will be worth two hundred 
thousand pounds to me; — and then — yes — then, I 
may espouse a peer of high title ! Jly fortune, a 
assured — my destiny is within the range of prophecy. 
I havo taken a tremendous step this evening: an 
hour has seen me grow suddenly rich — already tho 
possessor of sixty thousand pounds! Thanks to 
this more than human beauty of mine — thanks to 
that witchery of manner which I know so well how 
to assume — and thanks also to that fascinating in- 
fluence wherewith I can invest my language at will, 
the Marquis has become my slave. Thus does the 
strong-minded — the resolute — the intellectual man 




succumb tu \>oman, wlicn slic dnzales blm avith nor npron-strings in London — ibat London wlilther - 
loTolincfs end bewilders bim with her guile. Sixty am about to return, and whero I may yet hope to 
rtousand pounds now own me ns their mistress I punish that Mr. Hatfield who for a time so savagely 
Tis glorious to possess great wealth: but ’tis an triumphed over me 1 No— my mother must bo forced 
ilysianhappiness— a burning joy— a proud triumph into seclusion; her notoriety of character would 
to feel that I am released from the thraldom of ruin me. Constantly incurring tho chance of being 
rhose Hat'ieldB— or Tather from a stato of depend- discovered ns the Mrs. .Sliiigsby of former years— 
jnce upon the father of him whom I lately loved so certain to ho recognised as' the Mrs. Fitzhardingo 
well ! . And ray mother, too— my selfish, intriguing, who was arrested on suspicion of being concerned 
deceitful old mother, who has ever hoped to make in tho murder of tho old miser— and having ovi- 
n profitable market of my charms, and hold despotic dently entered into some intrigue which has brought 
sway over mo at the same time,- she is no longer her under tho notice of tho Marquis of Dolmoiir 
necessary to me— and I may in a moment assort my she can no longer bo allowed to associate with mo l' 
independence should she dare to attempt to tyraii- //er day has gone by — mine has scarcely begun.’’ 
niso again. The mad old fool! to fancy that sho Laura— thebcautooiis, wanton, unprinciplodLanra 

will succeed in discovering Torrens,- or, even if she —had reached this point in her musings, when sho 
did, to hope that sho could compel him to disgorge was startled by an unusually violent ringing at tho 
tho treasures which ho has perilled his life hero and front door boll ; and in a few moments a gentleman 
his sonl hereafter to gain ! She will return to mo burst into tho room, his impationco having urged 
penniless totally dependent upon mo; and I shall him to cast away all ceremony and dispense with 

allow her a small income on condition that she tho introductory agency of Rosalie, who had ut- 
locates herself in some obscure spot, whence her tored an ejaculation of surprise on beholding him. 
machinations and her intrigues cannot reach me. “Captain Barthclma!” cried Lanra, in an asto- 
Not for worlds would I have her fastened to my nishmont which even surpassed that of her abigaih 
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“Yes — r:iy angel: it is I!” c:^rlaimofl the enthu- 
riaslic young Italian, ns, bounding tov.Mrc!r Lanre, 
lie caught her In his nnnr. 

Ills lips ■were instantaneously fasteneJ to her 
ripe tnoulh ; and, roniembcring the night of lore 
and pleasure which she had pas'^cd with him, rho 
experienced no -vexation at his sudden and most 
unexpected appearance. 

“Can you pardon me for this intrusion V* he de* 
manded, at lonrth loosening her from his embrace, 
but seating I'.i:a“'-lf closely by her side o:i the otto- 
man and laliinr* her hands in his own; “can you 
pardon me, 1 a-.h, adorable v.’oman?** he repeated, 
pacing upon her in boundless and passionate aJmU 
r-jtion. 

“It reems that it were tiscloss to bo ofibnded 
wUii you,“ cbo replied, cmillng with voluptuous 
cv;cotno?s. 

“Oh! then you will not upbraid me— you will 
not reproach me v/lth haring brolren the Eoloinn 
rroTn.!:*' that I made you to depart and reek to rco 
jnu I’ » more in Paris?” he rxrlaitncd. “ But eren 
j it* y'*’: were ii;cU:v'd t'' Im angry, Laura, it could not 
In j '.'ti-f' he upon r.u- tint your cvratli would fall* 
You mustldamo your own mntchlors b<-‘auty — you 
ir.u't take all the fault unto yourself. I feel that I 
cauTiol live without you- Lver since we parted, my 
(irr.in has been in a c-nselcss ferment — ray sonl n 
prey to incesrant cxcltomcut. By day and by night 
} has your loTcly imago been before me: by day and 
I hy night hare I fancied that I heard yonr rolcepour* 

I ing forth the most eloquent music: — I have dreamt 
j tint yotir lips, breathing odours and bathed with 
I sweets, tvere pressed to mine: — and your looks, 
heatning lore, and happiness, and joy, haro ever been 
fixed on ruinci Oh! my Imagination has maintained 
rao in u condition of sncIi pleasing pain that I haro 
been in a species of rosiless clyrlum, — a giddy and 
rnmclimes .agonising whirl, although the rceno was 
paradtrt'! At longlh Icnuld endure this stal<* no 
longer: acd’.vhon at u considerable distance from 
Parl'j, on the road to Italy, I suddenly nnd secretly 
cuitted tlio service of llie Grand Duke— “ 

“ Oh ! what madness— what insanity V* exclaimed 
Laura, grioved that llic handsome young C.istelci- 
calan should h.avo raado so deep a sacrifico for her 
—inasmuch as his generous devotion had not only 
flattered her pride, but also .touched her soul. 

“ It may ho. madnecs — it may bo Insanity/’ repeat- 
:d Lorenao Bartliclma, with in:parsioned warmth; 
’ but those words must in lliat ease be taken only 
as other terms for the deepest — sinccrest — and most 
‘ ardent devotion. 'NVero I a beggar on the face of 

I tijc earth, I should have acted in tho same manner; 

i because I should hare come to yon — I should have 

j tlirown myself at your feet — I should havo implored 

you to render mo happy, — and in return I sliould 
1 have toiled from merning to night to make up for 
] liio d^'ficiciic;.' of ray means.” 

I “ Generous Lorenro !” exclaimed Laura, speaking 
I aitli more shiC/Crity than liad charactcriseu her 

I words for years. 

I “Ah! then you arc somewhat touched by iny 
j devotion, angelic woman !” cried tho handsome 

j young oflicor, drawing her still more closely to- 

; wards him, and passing his arm round her slcn- 

( dor waist. “ But happily I am no pauper — forlu- 

j nately I am not dependont upon my own exertions. 

\Vhcn I was with yon before, ray adoraolc Laura, I 
) told you that I possessed a compotcucy; and I then 
j offered to link my destinies with yours for over. 


Xrtw iny circumstances have materially altered— 
nr.d I rr joiro in the fact! Lor tho Frcncli papers 
of tlii'- d:.y contain intelligcnco of tho death of my ' 
cousir, Count of Cr.rienano, at Montoni ; ond 
by that unexpected event I have succeeded alike to 
his title .and his princely rcv4‘n\iea.'' 

“Oil! my b*‘loved Lorenzo,” rxe'nimed Laura 
now giving w.ay to all that l(*nd’r:ie.“s towards him 
which was really in accordance with her inclina* 
tiona, hut which her more selfish it.terests would 
hare prompted iicr to subduo and still'' had not this 
last announcement nut Iier cars: “Oh! my beloved 
Lorenzo,” she cried, pressing closer to him, so that 
ho could feel her bosom throbbini;; like the undula* 
lions of a mighty tide— for rdio was now powerfully 
excited, alike morally and sonsually : “ how can I 
rcw.ard — how recompense this generosity on your 
part?” 

“By becoming my wife — yes, my wife, Laura — if 
you will,” returned tiic onr.ipturcd young man. 
“For you know not hove 1 love you — how intense 
is tho pns^^ion with which yon have inspired me. 1 
.am blind nnd deaf to all — cvcrytlilng, save your 
iK'autics and your v/ilcbing voice. If you bo the 
great<'St profligate the v.'orld ever c.av.', I care not 
—so madly do*l love yon.” 

“And v.*hrn lliis delirium sbtll h.avc passed 
av.*ay, Lorenzo,” murmured Laura, concealing ber 
burning countenance on his breast, “ you will repent 
. tho rashness whicii induced you to v/cd with one 
who had so easily abandoned herself to you when a 
complete stranger — and whom — whom — you knew 
to he unchaste even then!” she added, her voice 
becoming toncliingly low r.ud tremulously plain- 
tive. 

“To Euspret even for an Instant that I should 
ever repent of making you my wife, Laura, is to 
doubt tny Iom',“ rr.id liic Count of Carignano — for 
such we may now call him ; “ and foaf wounds mo 
to tho very soul! ’Tis sufficient for me to know 
that you arc an angel of beauty— and I reek not if 
yon arc a dcmone.ss in character. But that I am 
.sure ir. imporsibic. Your loveliness may havo led / 
you into lemptalions, nnd your lompcrament may 
have induced you to yield : but that you aro gene- 
rous — good — amiable, I am convinced, Laura;— aud 
that you v.*ill prove faithful to ono who places all 
Ills own happiness in you, and who will study in- 
cessantly to promote yours — oh ! of that I am well 
assured also. Say, then, my adored one— can yon 
consent to become the Countess of Caiignano, with \ 
a revenue of twelve thousand.a year?” 

“Not for the dross — oh! not for tho dospidablo 
dross,” murmured Laura, scarcely able to restrain 
her joy within roasonablo bounds, and induce her 
suitor toboliovotlml no selfish interests were mixed 
up with tlic motives for that assent which she was 
about to give, — “ not for vile and sordid gold, Lorenzo, 
do I respond in tlie affirmative to tho generous pro- 
posal that you have now made to me — because I 
myself am possessed of a fortune of sixty thousand 
pounds: but it is because I love you — yes — I lovo 
you, my handsome Lorenzo—” 

“Say no more, Laura— beloved Laura!” inter- 
rupted the impassioned young nobleman, straining 
her to his brc.ast : then fondly — oh! Iiow fondly did 
he gaze upon her — upon her, that guileful woman — 
reading tho reflection of his own voluptuous fccl- 
ingc in her fine large eyes, and then bestowing upou 
her tho most ardent caresses. 

Several minutes passed away, — minutes that 
glided by with rapid and silent wings; — and tho 
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Iiar.dsnrac pair Ecarccly noticed that a single second 
had elapsed since last they spoke. 

I “ Tell me, my srvoct Laura,” at length said the 
j Count, toying with the glossy and fragrant tresses 
! of her hair,— “ toll mo what meant certain vrords 
i which you addressed to mo on that evening when I 
was first blessed with your kindness. Yon de- 
clared that you could not marry me, although vou 
wero not married— that you could not be iny mis- 
tress, although you were not the mistress of another 
—and that you could not hold out any hope to me, 
although you were pledged to no other man.” 

” That language, apparently so mysterious, iseasily 
e.vplained,” said Laura, forcing a deep blush into 
her cheeks as she spoke, and winding one of her 
snow-white and naked arms round her lover’s neck, 
so that the contact of the firm warm flesh against 
his cheek sent the blood rnshing through his veins 
in boiling currents. “ I had abandoned myself to 
you in a moment of caprice — no, of weakness — of 
passion, which I could not subdue ; I had yielded 
to an invincible impulse, not knowing its mature, 
and not waiting to ask myself the question. But 
v.-hen you had been v.-ith mo a short time, I felt that 
I could love you— yes— deeply, tenderly love you; 

I and as I fancied that, oven though you protested 
the contrary, you could entcrt.ain no lasting affection 
for me, but on the other hand would soon regret 
any hastily and rashly-formed connexion, I was rc- 
Bolved not to place my own heart in jeopardy, nor 
incur the risk of loving well and then sustaining a 
cruel disappointment. For I feared that you .ad- 
\ dressed mo in an impassioned tone only because 
' you wore labouring under the delirium of passing 
excitement and strong though evanescent feelings. 
Thus was it, tlien— for my own sake — that I spoke 
mysteriously to you, in order to convince you of the 
necessity of seeing mo no more. But now, my 
Lorenzo— now, that you have had soveiml days to 
reflect upon the proposal which you then made mo 
— now that I have received such unequivocal proofs 
of your love, and that I no longer fear lest you 
should bo acting in obedience to a sudden impulse, 
— oh 1 now, I say, I can hesitate no longci' — and I 
will become your wife !” 

The Count of Carignnno drank in the delicious 
poison of her words until his very soul was into.ai- 
cated; and loving so well as did this generous- 
hearted, confiding young man, ho paused not for an 
instant to demand of himself whether ho wore loving 
wisely. But ho was contented to risk all and cverv- 
thiag, — happiness — honour — fame — and name, — in 
this marriage upon which ho had set his mind:— he 
longed — ho burnt — ho craved to possess Laura alto- 
. gether— to have her to himself and ho felt jealous 
of all the rest of the world until the nuptial knot 
should have been tied. It is in this humour and in 
such a temperament that the highest peer will 
miirry an actress, who would jump at an offer to 
become his pensioned mistress for a few hundreds 
a-year. 

And Laura — what was passing in her mind ? The 
readers may easily conceive: and yet, lest there 
should be one or two of imaginations so opaque as 
not to bo able to divine her thoughts, wo will de- 
scribe them as succinctly as possible. 

She had run down the institution of marriage 
when in conversation with the M.arquis of Dolmour, 
because she know that ho was already bound in 
:natrimonial bonds, and that she therefore could 
not become his wife, TIic result was that she was 


enabled to consent to become his mistress with I 
much less apparent violation of decency, and with- 
out the risk of shocking his feelings. And his 
mistress she would have become, as she indeed pro- 
mised, h.ad not the arrival of the Count of Carignano 
turned her thoughts into an entirely new channel, 
and placed her interests altogether in a new light. 
From the moment that ho announced his title and his 
wealth, Laura resolved to throw the poor Marquis ' 
of Belmonr overboard and accept the proposals of 
the Italian nobleman. 

In fact. Fortune appeared to favour Laura mar- 
vellously. Ere now she had beholden a coronet at 
tho end of a vista of some years : in hormusings, she 
had said, “ Tho Marquis will be worth two hundred 
thousand pounds to mo: and then I may espouse a 
peer of high title 1” Such was her ambitious spe- 
culation previously to tho arrival of Lorenzo : and 
now, since ho had come, she no longer need pass 
through the apprenticeship of mistress to one noble- 
man in order to become tho wife of another. No — 
a coronet was within her grasp : a few days — a few 
hours might behold her Countess of Carignano, — 
with a husband of whom she could not but bo 
proud, and not with an animated corpse bound to 
her side. 

Hero was another triumph for Laura — another ' 
cause of glorification in the possession of those 
m.atchless charms which thus captivated so hastily 
and triumphed so effectually. IViihin a few short 
weeks she had seen Charles Hatfield — tho Marquis 
of Dclmour — and tho Count of Carignano at her 
feet. The first and last had enjoyed her favours : 
tho second was in anticipation of them — and, in that 
anticipation, had paid sixty thousand pounds. To 
tho first she was wedded — and their marriage was 
a secret:- to tho last she had consented to bo allied 
— and their union would be proclaimed to all tho 
world '. 

Oh ! associated with all these reflections, were 
ti-iumphs — glorious triumphs for Laura Mortimer; 
and as those thoughts rushed through her mind, as 
she lay half embraced in tho arms of tho fond and 
doting Italian nobleman, tho delicious rosiness of 
animation spread over her cheeks, and kindred fires 
ll,ashcd from under her long silken lashes. 

“How beautiful art thou, my adored one]” ex- 
claimed Carignano, as ho contemplated tho glorious 
loveliness of her looks: and then ho pressed his 
lips to that mouth which was so voluptuously 
formed, and which rather resembled a luscious fruit 
than anything belonging to human Eh.apo. “Oh! 
howl long to call thee mine — to know that thou 
art indissolubly linked to me I But say — tell mo — 
when shall this happy, happy union take place ? — 
when wilt thou accompany mo to the altar ?” 

“ Lot us depart for England without delay, my 
dearest Lorenzo,” murmured Laur.a, lavishing upon 
him tho most tender caresses; “and there — in 
London — our marriage can bo celebrated immedi- 
ately after our arrival. Have you any tie — and 
business on hand to retain you in Paris ?” 

“None in tho world,” was the answer: “any i 
even if I had, everything should give place to the ! 
accomplishment of my felicity and the fulfilment of ! 
your wishes.” i 

“ Then let us take our departure .as early .as con- I 
vonient to-morrow morning,” s.aid Laur.a. ' 

“And we shall not separate in the meantime ?” I 
observed the young Count, straining tho syren to | 

his breast. I 
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She murmured a favourable reply; and, after 
some minutes of tender dalliance, slio hastened to 
give her servants the necessary instructiens relative 
to the preparations for her departure. 

A delicate supper was thou served up ; and the 
sparkling champagne made the eyes of the lovers 
flash more brightly, and enhanced the rich carnation 
glow of their countenances. 

The time-piece struck eleven ; and they were 
about to retire to rest, when Rosalie hastily en- 
tered the room, and approaching Laura, said in an 
under tone, " Mademoiselle, your mother has this 
moment arrived. I told her that you were engaged 
— and she awaits your presence in the breakfast- 
parlour.” 

“It is my mother, dear Lorenzo,” Laura observed 
to the Count, who had not overheard the abigail’s 
communication : “ but her arrival will not in any 
way interfere with our arr.angemonts,” sholmstencd 
to add, perceiving that the young nobleman’s 
countenance suddenly expressed apprehension. 

“And yet you yourself appear to be but little 
pleased at this occurrence, dearest Laura,” ho whis- 
pered, gazing fondly upon her. 

“I could have wished it were otherwise,” she 
responded; “but no matter. There is nothing to 
fear: I am independent of my mother. Have 
patience for ton minutes — and I will return to 
you.” 

AViih these words, she pressed his hand tenderly, 
and then hurried from tho apartment — the discreet 
Rosalie having already retired tho moment she had 
delivered her message. 

Laura hastened to tho bre.akfast-p.irIour ; and 
there she found her mother, whoso garments in- 
dicated that she had just arrived in Paris after a 
journey In an open vehicle aud on a dusty road. 


CHAPTER CL.X.XXIV. 

LAURA AND nCR MOTHER.— ANOTHER I.NTER- 
KLTTIO.N. 

“ Here I am in Paris once more, Perdita — Laura, 
I mean,” said tho old woman, without moving from 
tho seat which she had taken, and without ofTcriiig 
to embrace her daughter; “and I am within the 
fortnight stipulated, too.” 

“ i’ou have travelled post from Calais or Bou- 
logne, doubtless ?” observed Laura, interrogatively : 
“for your clothes arc covered with dust — and it is 
evident that you were not cooped up in the interior 
of a diligence. I may therefore conclude that you 
were successful in your search after Torrens and 
your designs upon him,” she added, fixing a pene- 
trating glance upon her mother's countenance. 

“ I was so far successful that I obtained certain 
intelligence concerning him,” responded tho old 
woman ; “ but I failed altogether in my hope of be- 
coming tho possessor of his money.” 

“And what was tho intelligence to which you 
allude?” demanded Laura, who felt convinced from 
her mother’s manner that she had not failed in the 
object of her journey. 

“ I lc.arnt, beyond all question or doubt, that 
Torrens really was the murderer of Percival, but 
that ho himself had met with a violent death.” 

“ Ah I Torrens is no more ?” exclaimed Laura : 


then, bending a look full of deep meaning upon her 
mother, sho said in a tone of equal signifleanoy, 
“You went to London to be revenged upon him— 
and ho is dead ! Ho has experienced a violent end 
AVell — I understand you — I read your secret — and 
you need not bo more explicit.” 

“ By heaven ! you wrong 'me, Laura,” exclaimed 
tho old woman, starting in astonishment and alarm 
as the justice of her daughter's horrible suspicion 
became suddenly apparent — a suspicion that she 
herself had so incautiously engendered by tho mys- 
terious manner in which she had announced Tor- 
rens’ death, 

“ It is not worth while disputing upon the sub- 
ject,’.’ said Laura, in a tone which convinced her 
mother — and, indeed, was intended to convince her, 
that no explanation could now possibly wipe away 
the suspicion alluded to. “You are doubtless well 
pleased that Torrens is no more — and that is sufli- 
cient.” 

“Perdita — Laura, I mean,” said the old woman, 
speaking as if her tongue were parched, or as if 
ashes clogged up her throat, “why should you tako 
a delight in uttering things to vex and annoy mo ? 
For some time past — indeed ever since the date of 
your connection with Charles Hatfield, a barrii-r 
has appeared to rise up between us. Wo seem to 
act towards each other as if it were tacitly under- 
stood that wo are enemies, or that wo mutually 
harboured distrust and suspicion.” 

“I am aware of it, mother — and it is .all your 
own fault,” .answered Laur.a. “ You sought to c.x. 
creiso over mo a sway to which I would not and 
never will submit ; and you menaced mo in a man- 
ner not o.asily to bo forgotten.” 

“Bntyou had your revenge — for you abused mo 
vilely,” retorted Mrs, Mortimer, witli a malignant 
bitterness of accent. 

“ Acknowledged ! And you yourself must admit 
that you provoked my resentment. But let us not 
remain hero bandying words, which may only load 
to an useless quarrel. Circumstances have opened 
to rao a grand career — a career, in which my happi- 
ness and my interests m.ay be alike promoted ; and 
I have accepted tho destiny thus favourably pre- 
pared for me. In a word, I am about to marry a 
young It.alian noblem.an whom I feel I can love — 
whom I already love, indeed — and who possesses a 
proud title and princely revenues.” 

“Ah! you are about to be married?" said Mrs. 
Mortimer, speaking as if tho project were perfectly 
natural and without an objection : but in her heart 
— in tho depths of her foul and vindictive soul, she 
w.as rejoiced, — for this alliance would place her 
daughter completely in her power. 

Tho reader will remember that tho old woman 
was awaro of L.aura’s union with Charles Hatfield, 
but that the young lady herself was totally un- 
suspicious of that fact being thus known to her 
mother. 

“ Yes,” resumed Laura ; “ I am about to bo mar- 
ried. I le.avo Paris for England to-morrow morning. 
I return to London, because I am now independent 
of tho Hatfields ; and at my leisure I shall devise 
means to avenge myself for tho insults I have re- 
ceived at their hands. It now remains for you and 
rao to decide upon what terms wo are to exist in 
future. Be friendly — and I shall .allow you a hand- 
some income : bo hostile — and I shall daro all you 
can do against me.” 

“I am sorry that my daughter should think it 
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neccBsary to propose such alternatives,"’ said Mrs. 
Mortimer, “ State what you require me to do.” 

'■ To settle in France — wherever you please,” rc- 
rpor.'lod Laura ; “ and I will grant yon an al- 
lowance of two hundred pounds every three 
months.” 

“ The pecuniary portion of the conditions is liberal 
enough,” said Mrs. Mortimer ; “ but the rest is as 
despotic and galling as the terms which Mr. Hat- 
field made the other day with you.” 

“ I much regret that prudence should compel mo 
tlius to dictate to you,” returned Laura: “there is, 
however, no alternative. ’Tis for you to yield to 
my conditions — or open war will at once- com- 
mence between us.” 

“I consent — I agree,” said tho old woman, who 
knew that tho time was not yet come for her to 
show her teeth in defiance of her daughter. 

•' So much tho better 1” exclaimed Laura, but 
in a tone indicating that the matter was one of 
perfect indifieronco to her ; for sho little knew — 
little suspected how irretrievably her marriage with 
tho Count of Oarignano would place her in her 
mother’s power. "And now I have ono question 
to ask you.” 

*' Speak, Perdita,” observed tho old woman. 

“Pray remember that my name is Laura/” cried 
her daughter, petulantly. “You perccivo how 
necessary it is that wo should dwell apart from 
each other. Your imprudence is really great; and the 
question I am about to put to you, refers to some 
matter in which you doubtless compromised your- 
self. Aro you acquainted with tho Marquis of 
Delmourl” 

“ Tlio Marquis of Delraour 1” repeated Mrs. 
Mortimer, witli an expression of countenance de- 
noting tho most unfeigned astonishment. “No — 
tertainly not. I have heard of him, it is true; but 
only in tho same way that ono Iioars of any other 
person conspicuous for rank, wealth, or station. 
I have never seen tho Marquis of Dolmour to my 
knowledge.” 

“ Perhaps you have been in his company with- 
out knowing who ho was,” resumed Laura. “At 
all events, have you recently represented yoursoif, 
in any circle or place, as tho widow of a General- 
officer whom you stated to have died in India?” 

Tho system of duplicity which tho old woman 
determined to adopt towards her daughter, had so 
well prepared her to sustain any questioning or 
cross-osamination on any point, that sho did not 
betray tiio least surprise, nor did her countenance 
undergo tho slightest change as that interrogatory 
suddenly brought to her mind tho conviction that 
Mr. Vernon and tho Marquis of Dolmour must bo 
ono and tho same person. AVith out at tho moment 
perceiving how this discovery could bo in any way 
useful to her, but still acting with that reserve and 
wariness with which she iiad armed herself in order 
to moot her daughter, sho resolved not to montion 
a single word of anything that had occurred in Lon- 
don relative to tho beautiful Recluso of tho Cottage, 
her father, and Lord AVilliam Trevelyan. 

Accordingly, and without tho least hesitation, — 
nor quailing, nor changing colour beneath the pene- 
trating gaze which Laura fixed upon her, — sho said, 
“ I do not remember over to have made any such 
representation ns that to which yon" allude.” 

“ It is singular — this coincidence,” musod Laura, 
audibly ; “ and yot it is of little import to me.” 

“ It would appear, at all ovouts, that yon must bo 
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acquainted with tliis Marquis of Delraour of whom 
you speak ?” said Mrs. Mortimer, in a careless and 
indifferent tone. 

Scarcely wore tho words uttered, when a violent 
ringing at the front door was heard; and in a few 
moments a voice, instantly recognised alike by 
Laura and her mother, exclaimed to Rosalie, “ Has 
your mistress retired to rest yet ? I must seo her 
Immediately.” 

Tho abigail, suspecting that it would be better 
not to allow the Marquis of Dolmour — for ho tho 
visitor was— to bo brought face to face with tho 
handsome young Italian, unhesitatingly conducted 
tho nobleman into tho parlour whoroLaura and Mrs- 
Mortimer were holding their interview. 

But tho moment Rosalie had closed the door 
behind tho Marquis, he uttered an ejaculation of 
mingled astonishment aud rage, and springing 
towards Mrs. Mortimer, exclaimed, “ Ah ! I moot 
you again, vile woman 1 Give mo up my daughter 
— tell mo whore yon have hidden her 1” 

And ho caught her violently by tho arm. 

“I know what you mean, my lord,” said the old 
woman, hastily : " but you accuse me wrongfully.” 

“AVrongfully !” repeated tho Marquis, his coun- 
tenance white with rage: “no — no! I only 
accuse yon justly — for it must bo you who have 
spirited away my child — my beloved Agnes !” 

“ Itis false 1” ejacnlatod the old woman, with an 
emphasis which made him release his hold of her 
and fall back two or three paces. 

“False, you say I” ho cried. “Oh! then, if yon 
have really not done this flagrant wrong — but if you 
are in possession of any clue ” 

“ I am — I am,” interrupted Mrs. Mortimer, seeing 
in a moment that a reward was to be obtained and 
her spito against Lord AVilliam Trevelyan to bo 
gratified at tho .same time : for she did cherish tlio 
bitterest animosity against that young nobleman, 
on account of his conduct towards her when, four 
days previously, sho bad taken Agnes Vernon to 
his house in Park Square. 

“And yeti cannot conceive you to be innocent 
in this matter,” exclaimed the nobleman, surveying 
her with deep distrust and aversion — and all this 
time taking no notice of Laura, so profoundly were 
his feelings engrossed by tho subject which now 
occupied his mind : “ for whorofore did you visit 
tho cottage whore Agnes dwelt? — why did you 
intrude yoursoif upon her presence ?” 

“All that can bo readily explained, ray lord,” 
responded Mrs. Mortimer, not losing an atom of 
her solf-poEScssion. 

“ Then toll mo whore my daughter is — toll me 
what has become of her?” cried the nobleman, in 
an appealing tone; “and if you have been con- 
cerned in removing her from tho cottage, I will 
forgive you ! Nay, more — I will reward you haud- 
somcly.” 

“ Your daughter is in safoty^that much I can 
inform you at once,” said Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ Thanks — thanks for this assurance !” cr_ed the 
old nobleman, clasping his hands together in grati- 
tude for the relief thus imparted to his mind : then, 
suddenly recollecting tho presence of Laura, he 
turned towards her, and in a tone of mingled sus- 
picion and reproach, said, “ But how is it that I 
find yon with tho very person of whom I spoke to 
you somewhat disparagingly two short hours ago!’ 

" Sho claims some distant relationship with mo, 
my dear Marquis,” Laura hastened to observe — bat 
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without manifesting tlio Bliglitest embarrassment; 
whilo tlio rapid and intelligent sign which she made 
to her mother, and wliicli was altogether unper- 
ci'ivcd by the nobleman, was fully understood by 
the old tvoinan. 

“ Ah 1 that is on account of her name being jlfor- 
timer" said the iilarquis, completely satisiiod by the 
answer which Laura had given him — especially as 
tho old woman oITered no contradiction. “And 
now I must request you to accedo to somo altera- 
tion in our plans for to-morrow,” lio continued, 
drawing Laura aside, and speaking to her in a low 
tone. “ On my return just liow to tlio liotol wliere 
I am staying, I found a letter containing tho af- 
flicting intelligence tliat a dauglitcr of mine — a 
daugliter whom circumstances liaro corapollcd mo 
to keep in the strictest seclusion — liad suddenly 
and most myslcrionsly disappeared from iter dwel- 
ling in tho noiglihourliood of London. This hap- 
pened ilvo days ago; — but Jlrs. Gifford — my dear 
cliild’s honsekoeper, and 1 mayalnioitEay; 7 Haniiaii 
— did not immediately write to me, hoping that 
Agnes would return. OIi ! you may conceive how 
deejily this event lias grieved ino ” 

“ I sympalhiso sincerely willi you, my dear Mar- 
iiuis,” interrupted Lanr.i, affertiiig to wipe .aw.ay 
tears from her eyes : for it suited her purpose to 
remain on good terms with the old nobloman iiniil 
she should have cashed her draft for the sixty 
tliousatid pounds. “ Yes — I sincerely Bymp.athlsc 
with you," silo repeated: “and I can anticipate tho 
proposed alterations in our arrangements. You in- 
tend to start immcdiatclv for England ” 

“ \Vitliout a moment's unnecessary delay,” said 
tho Marquis, who was greatly excited by lliointelU- 
gcnco he liad received from Mrs. Gifford : “ the in- 
stant I return to my hotel, a post-chaise and four 
will lie in re.adinoss for me. But may I hope that 
you will follow mo to London as speedily as con- 
venient ?” 

“ I sliall dop.ai't to-morrow, my dear Marquis, at 
tlio lioiir already arranged,” responded Laiu'a; “and 
deeply do I regret that my preparations are so 
backward as to render it impossible for mo to ofl'er 
to lierontc your tr.avclling-conipanion at once.” 

“ Dearest Laura !” murmured tiio Marquis, for a 
tingle moment losing tlio remembranee of ids afllic- 
tion in the doting passion lie liad formed for tlie 
be.auliful woman who was tlius grossly deluding 
liim. “ Our .'■eparation will not be very long,” he 
rnnlinued ; “and I hope that when we meet in 
London three days lienee, I may liavo good news to 
tell you respecting Agnes. Now, inadam,” he ex- 
claimed aloud, tui'fiiiig towards Mrs. Illortimer. 
who, whilo affecting to bo examining the raantcl- 
ornaments, was vainly endeavouring to c.atcli the 
sense of what was passing at a littlo distance be- 
tween her daugliter and tlio Marquis ; — “ now, 
madam,” ho said, approacliing her witli an abrupt- 
ness tliat made Iier start, “ 1 do not tliiiil: I sball 
bo insulting you if I olfer you a liundred puiiie.as 
for tile information wliicli you professed yourself 
alilc and willing to give lelalivo to my daugliter — 
my dear and well-beloved Agnes.” 

“ A liiiiulrej guineas, my lord !” excl.iimed Mrs. 
Mortimer, contemptuously : “ if you really love 
that young lady wliom you call your daugliter, you 
must surely consider tliat it is worth five or six 
times tho amount named in order to regain pos- 
Bossioii of lior.” 

“Laura dearest- —I mean. Miss Mortimer," said I 


tlic nobleman, impatiently, as lie turned towards 
tlio young l.ady, — “oblige mo with writing materials, 
and I will speedily satisfy tins woman’s rapacity.” 

‘'Perhaps I might also exact a rccomponsO for 
keeping secret tlio good undoystanding which ex- 
ists between your lordship and ‘diarist Laura,’ 
and which you so unguardedly betrayed ?“ observed 
Mrs. Jlortinier, in a tone of bitter sarcasm, and 
witli a malignant glanccdartcd from her snaI;o-liI:o 
oyes at her daughter. 

“ Silence, woman I” ejaculated tlio Marquis, 
speaking with tho emphasis of authority : tlicn, 
tho writing materials being now placed before 
him, lio sato down and wrote a cheque, which ho 
tossed across tho tablo to Airs. Alortimcr, saying, 
“I am sorry tluat I liavo not enough money about 
my person to satisfy yoiir demands. I am therefore 
compelled to give you a draft upon my London 
hankers; and you will percoivo that it is for six 
times as much ns I at first oifered you,” lie .nddeil, 
dwelling on the words wliicli tlie old woman had 
herself used to indicate the amount of her expecta- 
tions. 

“ Yes — my lord : 1 see that it is for si.-; luindred 
pounds,” slio observed, coolly and quietly, e.s slie 
folded lip tlie clicquo and securod it about her per- 
son. “ And now I will tell you what I know con- 
cerning your daughter; and I take heaven to wit- 
ness tliat I will not mislead you.” 

“If you do, my good woman,” intcrrnplcd tlio 
M.nrqnis, “you will find payment of tho cheque 
stopped at tho bank. Go on ; and delay not — for 
my lime is precious.” 

“In a word, my lord,” said Mrs. Aiortimer, tlio 
coiitoniptuons manner in which slio was treated by 
tlio liauglity peer being fully counterbalanced by 
the liandsomo bonus tliat had just fallen into her 
Iiand, — “ Lord AVilliam Trevelyan, whom you doubt- 
less know well by name, if not Jicrsonally, is deeply 
rnamonrcil of your daughter; and ho employed mo 
to t.ako a letter to her. I acquitted myself of the 
task : bnt Miss Agnes is a perfect dragon of virtue — 
and I could make littlo impression upon her." 

“God bo thanked!” ejaculated tho Alarquis, fer- 
vently. 

“ 'Well — .altliongh Lord AVilliam’s passion is 
honour.able enongli, I liavo no doubt, yet Aliss 
Agnes ” 

" And is it Lord William wlio lias taken lier 
away?” denianded tlio Marquis, unable to restrain 
ills impatience or any longer enduro tlio tortures of 
suspense. 

"No, my lord — it was her mother I” said Mrs. 
Alortimcr, watcliing llirongli profound curiosity the 
effect wliicli this anuounccraont would produce 
upon tho nobloman. 

“All! then my worst apprehensions aro con- 
firmed !” ho exclaimed, in a tone of poignant an- 
guish. 

“But do not give w.ay to despair, my lord,” s.aid 
Airs. Aiortimer: “for Aliss Agnes subsequently 
esc.aped from tho iiouso wliero her mother plac'eii 
In-r ” 

“Oh! then sho loves mo still — me — tier lather!” 
exclaimed tlio Marquis, in accents of joy : “and slio 
yielded not to the wiles of that woman Bnt pro- 

ceed, madam— -proceed !” ho cried, siiddoiily inter- 
rupting himself, and again speaking in a tone of 
impatience. 

‘’Having escaped, as I have just said,” resumed 
Mrs. Aiortimer, "Agnes fell into tlio power of a 



r-Cnn. from whoso hands T was fortunate cnongh saw through it all : — Laura had wheedled the Mar- 
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liam Trerelyan upon the proper course to adopt. 
His lordship, who is a man of honour — .and pray 
ri;mcmber to tell him that I say so,” she added, with 
a slight accent of malignity, — “ his lordship imme- 
diately placed her in the care of a lady of his 
acquaintance; and it is to him that you must apply, 
my Lord Marquis, for the address of your daughter’s 
now abode.” 

“ And all that you have told me is true ?” ex- 
claimed the old nobleman. 

“ If it should prove otherwise, your lordship has 
in your own hands the means of punishing me,” 
responded Mrs. Mortimer. 

“True!” cried the Marquis; “and now I am 
somewhat consoled by the tidings you have given 
me. My daughter is safe, and in the society of 
honourable persons. I thank you, madam.” 

lie then turned away to shako Laura cordially by 
the hand cro he took his departure. 

“ You will leave to-morrow at mid-day, dearest,” 
ho said, in an under tone to her whom ho fondly 
lioped to make his mistress, but who was so grossly 
deluding him. 

“Yes— without fait,” was the reply. 

“And on your arrival in town you will instantly 
send mo word at which hotel you fake up your 
temporary residence ?” continued the Marquis. “ I 
shall hasten to join you, and hope to have a charm- 
ing villa ready to rooeivo you.” 

“ You are too good, my do.ar JIarqnis, to think so 
much of me at a time when your heart is so severely 
lacerated on account of your daughter,” said Laura, 
likewise speaking iu a whisper. 

“ There is nothing that I would not do for you, 
beloved Laura,” responded the infatuated old noble. 
“ You hold already a cheque for sixty thousand 
pounds: that is nothing/to what I will do for you, 
my dearest angel. And if I allude to pecuniary 
aflairs at all, it is to convince you how anxious I am 
to ensuro your happiness, not only now — but liko- 
wiso when I shall bo no more.” 

Thus speaking, the Marquis of Delmour pressed 
Laura’s hand fervently, and was about to hurry 
nway, when, suddenly recollecting soraothing, ho 
drew her still farther aside, and said in a, very low 
whisper, “ Il.avc nothing to do with tliat woman, 
dearest ! I dislike her looks — I mistrust her alto- 
gether. Sho is evidently an adventuress. Oh 1 how 
could I have ever supposed oven for aa instant that 
such a wretch was tho mother of such an angelic 
being as my Laura?” 

Another fond and impassioned look — another 
pressure of tho hand — and the JIarqnis was gone. 

Of .all this latter di.aloguo which took place be- 
tween that nobleman and Laura, and which was 
carried on in a very low tone, Mrs. Mortimer, who 
strained all her auricular faculties to catch oven a 
sylhablc, succeeded only in overhearing a very short 
sentence. But that ono sentence sho did manage 
to catch ; and a highly significant as well as deeply 
important one was it for her. 

And these were tho words which sho thus 
caught • — “You hold already a cheque for sixty 
thousand qmmds !“ 

Quickly as the first glass of sparkling wine in- 
fuses a delicious sensation throughout the ontiro 
frame, — so speedily did that ono sentence create a 
burning iov in tho breast of the old woman. Sho 


“ A cheque for sixty thousand pounds !” thought 
Mrs. Mortimer within herself, while tho Marquis 
and Laura were still whispering together: “sixty 
thousand pounds 1 JV ell — wo shall see ! It is 
better than a paltry six hundred.” 

And, while thus musing, she afloctod to bo 
smelling tho flowers on tho mantel-piece, until tho 
door suddenly opened and closed again instanta- 
neously — and then she turned round towards Laura, 
for the Marquis was gone. 

“And you assured mo that you know nothing of 
tho nobleman who has just left us?” said Laura, 
fixing her eyes with cold contempt on her mother. 

“I know him only as Mr. Vernon until I s.aw him 
hero this evening,” was the answer. 

“ But it was to him that you had passed yourself as 
the widow of a General-officer in tho Indian army,” 
persisted Laura-: “ and yet you denied having ever 
made such a representation to any one. You per- 
ceive, mother, that I cannot trust you : you arc full 
of duplicity and deceit oven to mo — and still you 
complain that a coolness subsists between us.” 

“I m.ay observe, on my side, Laura,” rctorteil tho 
old woman, with a subdued nad cunning malig- 
nity, “ that you were not more communicative to 
mo relative to the Marquis of Delmour than I was 
disposed to bo to you. We are therefore oven upon 
that score; and, at all events, lot us not dispute. 
I shall now leave you, Laura — for I am well aware 
that my room will bo profer.ablo to my company. 
It is my present intention to remain in Paris; and 
from time to time I will send you tidings of my 
whereabouts, so that you may duly remit mo my 
qu.arterly income, ns promised just now. Tho cheque 
of tho Marquis I shall send through tho medium of 
some Parisian banker.” 

Tho old woman then took hor departure, a cool 
“Good-byo” being all tho farowoll salutation that 
passed between her daughter and herself as sho 
crossed the threshold of tho handsome suitoof apart- 
monts. 

“Thank God! sho is gone I” thought Laura, as 
sho hastened to rejoin her handsome Oastelcioalan, 
who was growing impatient of hor protraotod ab- 
sence. 

“Tho haughty and sclf-sufricicntcrnature !” mur- 
mured Mrs. Mortimer to herself, as sho hastily 
descended tho stairs : “ sho is completely in my 
power — at my mercy — in every way !” 

And did tho old woman remain in Paris in ful- 
filment of hor declared intention ? 

No : — wearied and exhausted by travel as sho al- 
ready was,bnt animated with an indomitable energy, 
Mrs. Mortimer hastened, late though the hour now 
was, to procure a post-chaiso and four; and whilo 
Laura was passing a night df voluptuousnoss 
and love in tho arms of tho handsome Count of 
Carignano, her mother was speeding along tho ro.ad 
to Boulogne, on her way back to London. 


CIIAPTEI? CLXXXV. 

THE LAWYER'S HEAD CLERK. 

It was about four o’clock in tho afternoon of tho 
day following tho incidents just related, that Mr. 
James Heathcoto. tho lawvcr was seated at his 



writing-tablo in that priTalo office iThich wo have 
already described to our readers, — when a low, 
timid knock at tlio door fell upon liis cars. 

"Come in,” he exclaimed, in his short, abrupt, 
and almost brutal manner, well knowing that the 
individual about to enter was tho poor wretch 
whom ho bullied when in an ill-humour, and whom 
on all occasions ho was wont to make his vile agent 
and spanicl-liko slave. 

Creeping up as usual — rather than walking with 
tho natural dignity of a man — towards the table, 
Mr. (irocn bowed humbly and waited until his 
dreaded, but also hated master should deign to give 
him leave to speak. 

" Well, Mr. Green,” said Ileathcote, after a pause 
of a few minutes, during which ho wailed to see 
whether his grovelling serf would d.aro to open his 
lips until ho received permission, — for tho lawyer 
was a man who liked to ascerlain tho full extent 
of tho power that ho wielded over his subordinates, 
and also to make thtm feel that he did exercise 
that power; — “well, hfr. Green, what news this 
afternoon V’ 

And, throwing himself back in his arm-chair, 
iic passed his thin, yellow hand through ids iron- 
grey hair. 

“If you please, sir, I have sever.al things to re- 
port, as you were so much engaged this morning 
that you could not givi' tho time to hoar me,” ob- 
served Green, in thatsubdned and almost allVlghted 
tone of voice which years of servility had rendered 
habitual to him; — for such is ever the case with 
those who mistake tho most abasing sycophancy 
for proofs of respect. And hero wo may observe 
that it is only in the demoralising and degr.ading 
Influence of Royal Courts that this disgusting 
susurration is adopted ns a species of homage to 
tho divinity raised up by man’s stupid and most re- 
prehensible Idolatry. 

" Ah 1 I recollect — I was busy this morning,” 
exclaimed Jlr. Ileathcote. “Well — what have you 
to report ?” 

" Please, sir,” resumed tho trembling clerk, 
“ Orogson the upholsterer has put his affairs into 
tho hands of Goodman and Jleanwcll, who have 
got all his creditors save yourself, sir, to sign a 
letter of license; and Jlr. Goodman has been hero 
this afternoon to say that unless you will give your 
name also, his client must incvit.ably go into the 
OazclK." 

“ Then lot him go— and to the devil nl.vo, if ho 
ehoosos !” vociferated Mr. Ileathcote, flying into a 
passion — a most unusual thing with oiio so cool, 
calculating, and self-possessed as he. “ Goodman 
and Meanwell arc what aro called /lonat attornc’/s 
— conscientious lawyers — straightforward practi- 
tioners ;— and they will exert all their energies to 
carry their client through his difficulties. But I 
will thwart them, Mr. Green — by Godl I will 
thwart them; Gregson thall go into the GacclU — 
even if I lose every penny ho owes me. I /lofcyour 
honest attorney.^ ;" — and his lips were curled in 
bitter irony and demoniac malignity. “ Go on, 
sir!” ho exclaimed savagely, as if it were his 
wretched clerk who had irritated him. 

“ Thompson, .sir — the defendant in Jones’s case, 
you know,” resumed Jlr. Green, was arrested yes- 
terday — in pursuance of your orders, sir. I took 
tho liberty of mentioning, sir, that his wife had 
just been confined ” 


"Well?” exclaimed Mr. Hc.athcote, impatiently. 

“And that his eldest child was at the point of 
death, sir,” added Green, more timidly than be- 
fore. 

“Well — what next?” demanded the attorney. 

“The poor child has since died, sir.” 

“ The poor child, indeed 1 "Who cares a fig about 
a child ? Why — yon are growing quite soft-hearted, 
Mr. Green,” said” Ileathcote, in a tone of cutting 
irony. “ Tlio }wor child, indeed ! I suppose the 
wife has died also?” ho added, with heartless jocu- 
larity. 

“Indeed, sir, I am sorry to say you aro right in 
your conjecture,” responded Green, Ec.arccly ven- 
turing to make tho announcement. 

“No! — is it really the case, though?” exclaimed 
Ileathcote, startled for a moment at finding that 
what he had said as a brutal jest turned out to be a 
solemn .and shocking truth. “Well — what next?" 
ho demanded, mastering those emotions which lie 
was ashamed at having betrayed. 

“Thompson himself, sir — driven to despair by 
these numerous afflictions — cut his throat in prison 
this afternoon,” added Mr. Green. 

“Is this possible?” cried Mr. Ileathcote, again 
excited to a degree more powerful than the r.lerl. 
had ever before observed: but speedily subduin'- 
his feelings, by dint of a strong and almost super- 
human effort — so sudden and effective was it — he 
said, “Well — it is not my fault. Maudlin senti- 
mentalists will perhaps lay his death at mj 
door 1’ 

“ I am afraid, sir, that ail the three deaths will 
be attributed to you,” interrupted Green, with an 
affectation of exceeding meekness, while from be- 
neath his brows he darted a rapid glance of fiend- 
like expression at his master — a glance which 
denoted how tho man in his secret soul feasted 
upon the pangs which now rent the heart of tho 
attorney. 

“ I am tough enough to bear everything that 
people may say of me, Mr. Green,” observed Heath- 
cote, in his usually cold tone of irony. “ But proceed 
with yonr communications.” 

“ Beale’s wife, sir, called this morning — you know 
Beale? — the man you put into AVhitecross Street 
prison, and whoso wife and children liavc been 
st.arving over since ” 

" Really, Mr. Green,” interrupted Ileathcote, 
fixing a stem look upon his clerk, “ it would appear 
that you are purposely entering into minute de- 
tails this afternoon in order to annoy me. Of 
course I know who Beale is ” 

“ lln.', sir, if yon please,” said Green, with diffi- 
culty concealing tho savage delight that he took 
in thus torturing — or, at least, endeavouring to 
torture, his master. 

“M'hatdoyou mean, sir?" demanded Ileathcote, 
savagely. 

“That Beale died in thu infirmary at 'White- 
cross .Street last night, sir,” responded Green, his 
tone and manner becoming more abjectly obsi*-’ 
quious in proportion as his internal joy augmented 
at tho increasing excitement and irritation of his 
master. 

“Tiic man was doubtless a drunkard. Green,” 
observed Ileathcote, roughly : “ and therefore, 

when no longer able to get liquor, the reaction 
c.arried him off.” 

“I d.aro say, sir, that you know best — and I am 
ouro you must be right,” returned tho clerk, with 
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o low bow: “but tlio man’s friends do say that a 
more sober, liard-working, and deservin' fellow 
did not exist.” 

“And tliercforo I suppose that fits doatli will bo 
laid at my door!” exclaimed Ileatlicote, now for 
tho first time in liis life glancing timidly — .almost 
appealingly, at bis clerk, as if to implore liim to 
deviso some o.xcuso or start somo palliation tliat 
might case bis troubled conscience. 

But Green, whoso very obsequiousness and ser- 
vility afibrded him tho mc.ans of venting his spite 
on his hated master, protended to take tho observ.a- 
tion as an assertion and not an interrogatory, and 
replied in a humblo tone, “ Your foresight and 
knowledge of tho world, sir, aro beyond all dispute; 
and, as you say, Bealo’s death is certain to bo laid 
at your door. But of conrso you aro perfectly in- 
difleront to tho tittic-tattio of scandalous tongues.” 

Heathcotc rose from his scat — or rather started 
from it, and walked rapidly up and down tho room 
thrice. Ho felt sorely troubled ; for, hardened ns 
his heart was — obdurate as his soul had become, he 
could not shut out tho whispering voice of con- 
(cienco which now proclaimed him to bo tho author 
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of all tho deaths that his clerk had onuinorntod. 
And, while ho was racked by these painful convic- 
tions, tho thought suddenly flashed to his brain 
that Green had displayed a savage delight in de- 
tailing those horrors ; and, man of tho world as 
•Tames Heathcoto was, it occurred to him, as a na- 
tural sequence to the suspicion just mentioned, that 
his clerk hated and abhorred him. 

Acting under tho influence of these impressions, 
ho stopped suddenly short close by tho spot whore 
Green was standing ; and ho fixed his snake-like 
gaio upon the sh.abbily-drossed, servile-looking, 
self-debasing individual, who appeared to bo main- 
taining his eyes bent timidly and rovorontially on 
tho floor— as if his master’s emotions wore some- 
thing too sacred to look upon. 

“Green 1 — Mr. Green 1” excl.aimed Ile.athcote, 
laying his hand with such abruptness and also will, 
such violence upon tho grovelling wretch’s shouldoi, 
tliat it made him start convulsively — though he 
know all tho while that his master had accosted 
him, and was also gazing on him. 

“Yes, sir I” cried tho clerk, raising iiis eyes difli 
dontly towards Ileathcoto’s countenance. 
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“ Do you conceive that the dcathr. of those people 
can bo righteously attributed to me 5" demanded the 
lawyer, speahing in a low, measured, and solemn 
tone, and looking as if he sought to read into the 
most secret depths of his clerk’s soul : “do you, I 
Eay, dare to associato any act or deed of mine with 
their fate h.e askod, raising his voice, while his 
face became terrible to gaze upon. 

“ Who ? — I, sir ?'’ ejaculated Green, as if in 
astonishment at the questions put to him; and his 
own countenance assumed such a sinister aspect 
that Hoathcoto surveyed him v^ith increasing sus- 
picion and distrust. 

“ Yes — you ! ” cried the lawyer, ferociously- 
“Now, mark mo. Green,” ho continued, in a lower 
and more composed tone of voice, — “ if you daro to 
harbour ill feelings towards mo — if even a scintilla- 
tion of such feelings should transpire from your 
words or manner, I will crush you as I would a 
worm — I will send you to Nev/gatc — abandon you 
to your fate — and, if necessary, help to have yon 
shipped for eternal exile.” 

“ My God! how h.avo I deserved these implied re- 
proaches — these terrible menaces?” demanded 
Green, his countenance expressing' real alarm, and 
his whole frame shivering from head to heel. 

“ Perhaps you have not deserved them — and in 
that case they will serve as a warning,” said Ilcath- 
cote, now becoming suddenly calm and imperiously 
scornful : “ but I think that you did merit all I 
have uttered — and now you know mo better, per- 
haps, than you know mo before. However, lot all 
this pass. I do not for an instant suppose that I 
possess your affection ; but I will guard against the 
effects of your hate. Answer mo not, sir : you can- 
not wipe away the impressions which this after- 
noon’s scone has conjured up in my mind. And 
now proceed with anything more that you may have 
to tell me.” 

“ Fox, tho ironmonger, sir,” resumed Green, in a 
more timid and sorvilo tone than over, and with a 
manner so cowed and grovelling that it completely 
veiled tho strong pantings for revenge and tho emo- 
tions of bitter, burning hate which dwelt in the 
clerk’s secret soul, — “ Fox, tho ironmonger, sir, has 
realised all his property and absconded.” 

“ Did I not toll you to issue execution against his 
goods without delay?” demanded Hoathcoto, an- 
grily. 

“I obeyed your commands, sir, as soon as tho 
usual forms were gone through,” respondod Grocn : 
“ but in tho interval tho man, knowing the stops 
you wore taking against him, sold off everything 
and ran away — no one-can toll whither.” 

“ Then all your intelligence is ovil this afternoon, 
Mr. Green?” said lleathcoto. “What about Mrs. 
Sefton ?” 

“ Tho spy that I sot to watch her has reported her 
removal from Kentish Town to a house at Bays- 
wator, sir,” answered Green ; “ and as she has a 
young lady with her — a Miss Vernon, it appears — 
bile does not seem to bo busying herself in any way 
that might interfere with your interests.” 

“ But that insolent young nobleman — that Lord 
AVilliam Trevelyan?” demanded Hoathcoto. 

“ I do not think ho is troubling himself any more 
in the business, sir,” answered Green. 

“Good and well!” ejaculated tho .attorney. 
“ These latter tidings constitute something like 
an agreeable set-off in respect to all your former 
communications. Hah 1” ho cried, suddenly inter- 


rupting himself, ns tho clock proclaimed the hour; 
“five already 1 Well, you may go notv, Grocn — 
and see that your spies keep a good look-out upon 
the movements of Mrs. Sefton and Lord William 
Trevelyan.” 

"I will, sir,” was the reply; and the clerk bowed 
himself out of tho office. 

Half an hour afterwards Mr. Green was wending 
his way towards tho aristocratic quarters of tho 
West End; and at length he entered a respectable- 
looking public-house in tho neighbourhood of Port- 
land Phace. 

Having called for some refreshment, he took up tho 
newspaper to while away tho time until the .arrival 
of the person whom ho was expecting: but ho could 
not settle his thoughts to tho perusal of the journal. 
He read an article through, from beginning to end ; 
qnd, when he reached tho termination, ho had not 
retained a single idea of the subject. 

Tho fact was that tho man’s mind was excited 
and bewildered by the scene which had taken place 
that afternoon with his master. Ho felt that he 
had been trampled upon — treated with every pos- 
sible indignity — despised, menaced, and almost spit 
upon; — and ho ,was compelled to suffer all — to bear 
everything — to endure those flagrant wrongs, with- 
out daring to murmur. 

“But I will bo avenged — terribly avenged!” 
thought ho within himself, as ho bent over tho table 
in the public-house parlour, supporting his head 
upon his two hands : “ yes — oven though I should 
sacrifice myself, I will be avenged sooner or later 
For years and years have I been his slave — his me- 
nial — his instrument — his tool ; — and ho has kept 
mo in such utter subjection that it was not until 
lately I remembered that I really possessed a soul 
and a spirit of my own. Tho hard-hearted — cruel — 
remorseless wretch ! I hate and abhor him with a 
malignant hatred and a savage abhorrence. No 
words are strong enough — no terms sufficiently po- 
tent to convey even to myself an idea of the magni- 
ludo of that aversion which I now entertain for him. 
But if ho has mo in his power in one way, he is at 
my mercy in many other others. Ho little suspects 
how deep an insight I possess into his affairs — his 
machinations — his dark plots. He thinks that I 
behold but the surface: he knows not that I have 
fathomed to tho bottom !” e 

At this point in tho clerk’s musings, tho door of 
tho p.arlour was opened, and a respectable-looking 
man, dressed in black, but with .a white cravat, 
entered tho room. 

“ You are somewhat behind your time, Mr. Fitz- 
george,” s.aid Green, as this individual — who was 
Lord ’William Trevelyan’s valet — seated himself by 
the clerk’s side. 

“ Only a few minutes,” responded Fitzgeorge. 
“And now to business without delay. It is for- 
tunate that wo are all alone in this parlour at pi-e- 
sent: otherwise I should have proposed to adjourn 
to a private room. Have you thought well of tho 
subject I mentioned to you yesterday ?” t' 

“ I have,” was tho answer, delivered in a tone of 
decision : “ and I am prepared to meet your wishes. 
But remember that 1 told yon how completely I 
am in tho power of the vilhain Heathcoto; and if ho 
were to discover that your noble master received 
his information through mo ” 

“ Ho cannot possibly detect your instrumentality 
in tho business, provided you do not betray your- 
self,” raid Fitzgeorge. 
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“ Then I cannot hcsitato to Gorvo jou,” responded It -was between jiine and ton o^clock ip the ovoii' 
^ ing of tbo day following the interview between Fitz- 

*'Iiorc arc o hundred pounds in advancoof the george and Heatlicoto’s head clerk, that a plain car- 
enm promised you,” continued the ralct, producing riago and pair drove up to tho door of Doctor Swiii- 
bank-notes to the amount named; “and tho other ton^s cstablishraont. 

moiety shall bo paid tho moment tho information Tho porter immediately rushed forward to open 
you are about to give mo shall havo proved to bo tlio door and let down the stops cf tho vehicle; and 
correct.” ^ 4^,-0 persons alighted. 

Ah ! it is a long long time since I could call One was a tall, handsome young man of genteel 


so much money my own,” said Green, w:th a deep bearing, and liandsomcly dressed: tho other was 
Eigh, as ho gazed upon tho notes half doubtmg some years older, .and might bo described as ro- 
whethor it were possible that they were abont to spoctablo without having anything aristocratic in 
find their way into his pocket. his appearance, 

_ “Take up tbo money and use despatch— for ray “Have tho kindness to say that Mr. Smithson, 
time is precious,” exclaimed Fitzgeorge. accompanied by his friend Mr, Granby, requests an 

The clerk followed tho first suggestion with interview with your master,” were tho words ini- 
am..zing alacrity ; and his sinister countenance was mediately .addressed to the porter by tbo elder of 
now as radiant with joy as such a face could bo. the two visitors, while tho other appeared to be 
“Your master is generous— very gcuorous ” he gazing about him in a vacant and stolid manner, 
said, as soon as tho notes were secured in his waist- “AValk in, gentlemen,” said tho obsequious porter, 
coat-pocket ; “ and I will servo him to the utmost with a low bow: ho then rang a bell, and a footmaii 
of ray power. Tho mad-house to which Sir Gilbert in resplendent livery opened tho inner door. 
Heathcoto has been consigned, is kept by Dr, Swin- Mr. Granby and Mr. Smithson were now con- 
ton, and is situated in the neighbourhood of the ducted through a spacious hall into an elegantly 
now church facing the end of tho Bethnal Green furnished parlour, lighted by a superb lustre sus- 
Road.” rtendpd tA tlm fr.5i;nfy 


“T am well acquainted with tho locality,” said 


pended to the coiling. 

“ Tho Doctor will be with you in a minute, gon- 


Fitzgeorge. “The church you speak of is in tho tlcmcn,” said the domestic, who immodiatoiy re- 
Cambridge Road, and stands at one of the angles of tired to acquaint his master with their arrival : but 

moment tho door had closed behind him, a 
Precisely so, answered the derk; and tho smile of deep meaning instantly appeared upon tho 
lunatic asylum looks upon tl,o Green .tsclf, its Ups of tho visitors, as tl.oy c:vehangod equally sig- 
baol: windows commanding a view of Globe Town, nificant looks -i . t 


But boro is tbo exact address,” continued the man, 
producing a card from bis pocket. 


nificant looks. 

In a fow minutes Dr. Swinton appeared — bis 
countonanco wearing such a benignant expression 


That IS all I require,” said Fitzgeorge. « Three that if tlio Saints at Exotcr Hall could only have 
. days benco you can meet mo bore again; and if in ,,im to attend on tbo platform at their May 

the meantime I should bavo d.seoverod that .Sir Mootings, tlioy would have scoured a sufficiency of 
Gilbert Heathcoto is really eonfincd Dr Swin- outtuaul appearance of philanthropy to draw gold 
on 6 asylum, tbo other hundred pounds shall bo the purses of oven tbo most cynical. In Lt, 


h.indcd over to you.” 

The valet and tho clerk then separated. 


CHAPTER CLXXXVI, 


The niad-houso kept by Dr. Swinton was a spa- 


tho doctor was precisely tlio individual from whoso 
lips might bo expected a most touching and lachry- 
mose speech upon tho “benighted condition” of tho 
heathen, and tho absolute necessity of procuring 
funds for tho purpose of circulating a million of 
Bibles amongst the poor savages of tlio Cannibal 
Islands. 

His thin grey hair was combed with precision 
over his high and massivo forehead : a smile played 


cion.s building, with a largo garden, surrotindcd by on his lips, showing liis wcll-prcsorvcd teeth a 


a high wall, at tho hack. 


I liis eyes beamed with mildness — almost 


It was by no means a gloomy-looking place, al- meekness, as if ho had succeeded, by long pcrsevc r- 
tboiigh the easements were protected by iron bars: ance, in resigning himself to a profession which 
for to mitigate that prison-Iiko cfTect, the curtains militated sadly against a natural boncvolonco of 
were of a cheerful colour, and tho window-sills kcart, 

M'cro adorned with flower^ and verdant evergreens He was dressed in deep black; bis Unon was of 
In bright red pots. Moreover, tho front of tbo bouse the finest material and of snowy whiteness; — ho 
was stuccoed; and wliercvcr paint was used, the wore a low cravat; and his enormous shirt-frill was 


colours wore of tho gayest kind. 

The front door always stoed open during the day- 


I prevented from projecting too much by means of a 
I diamond pin that could not bavo cost less than 


time, because there was an inner door of great fifty guineas. 

strength which led into tho hall ; and a porter in The middle finger of his right hand was adorned 
handsome livery was constantly lounging about at with a ring of equal value; and a massivo chain 


tho entrance. 

Tho Doctor himself was an elderly person, of 


with a bunch of gold seals depended from his fob. 
Wo should have observed that tbo Doctor wore 


highly respectable appearance, and of very pleasing black silk stockings and shoes — it being evening ; 
manners when ho chose to bo agreeable; but no and wo bavo every cause to believe that tbo reader 
demon could exhibit greater ferocity than be, when may now form a tolerably accurate idea of that 
compelled to exercise liis authority in respect to gentleman’s personal appearance, 
those amongst bis patients who bad no friends to Doaning forv/ard as he walked, and v.’itli a kind 
care about them. of mincing gait — half familiar, and half obsequious 
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—Dr. Swinton advanced towards tlio visitors, only 
ono of whom rose at his approach ; — and this was 
Mr. Smithson, tho older of tho two. The other re- 
mained in an apparent state of apathetic lariness 
on tho sofa, whore ho had taken his scat. 

“Your most obedient, Mr. Smithson,” said the 
Doctor, profTcring his hand to tho individual whom 
ho thus addressed. “ This is your friend Mr. Granby, 
I presume — tho gentleman of whom you made men- 
tion when you honoured mo with a visit this 
morning.” 

“Yes, Doctor — that is indeed my unfortunate 
friend Granby,” responded Smithson, drawing tho 
physician into tho window-recess, and speaking in 
a whisper. 

"lie is a fine, handsome young man,” observed 
tho mad-doctor, glancing towards tho subject of his 
remark, and likewise adopting a low tone. “ What 
a pity it is 1” ho added, turning tow.ards Mr. Smith- 
son, and placing his fore-finger significantly to his 
forehead. 

“ A thousand — thousand pities. Doctor I” was tho 
reply, delivered in a mournful voice. “ Such a 
splendid intellect to bo thus clouded ! — such a genius 
to bo thus crushed — annihilated !” 

" No — do not anticipate such a calamity,” hastily 
interposed tho physician. “ Rather let us hope th.at 
a judicious system — my system, Mr. Smithson — will 
CTontually snccecd in effecting a enre. But have 
you tho regular certificates, my dear sir? — because 
you are well .aw.aro that a heavy responsibility rests 
upon gentlemen of ray profession, who receive pa- 
tients ” 

“Everything is straightforw.ard. Doctor,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Smithson, producing two p.apers from 
his pocket. “ Tlieso certificates are signed by me- 
dical men of eminence, and whoso honour is unim- 
peachable.” 

“ Oh 1 assuredly,” e.vclaimed Swinton, glancing 
over tho documents ; “ Dr. Prince is an ornament to 
the profession — and Mr. Spicer is equally well 
known. I have not tho pleasure of their personal 
acquaintance — but I am no stranger to their high 
reputation and rigid integrity. So far, so good, my 
dear sir,” continued tho mad-doctor, restoring tho 
certificates to Smithson. “And now, I think, 
wo have little more to say in respect to arrange- 
ments ” 

“ Nothing that I am aware of,” interrupted Mr. 
Smithson. “ When I saw you this morning, you 
told mo that your usual terms for first-class pa- 
tients were six hundred a-year ” 

“Each quarter payable in advance, you will ple.aso 
to recollect, ray dear sir,” said tlio physician, in a 
tune of bland insinuation. “ It is a mure matter of 
form, you know — ^jnst tho bare trouble of writing a 
cheque at the beginning instead of tho close of tho 
three montiis ” 

“ Oh 1 pray offer no apology for such an c.\- 
cellent regulation,” interrupted Smitlison: “short 
accounts make long friends.” 

“ Ah 1 ah 1 very good — very good indeed I” said 
the Doctor, with a jocufar cachinnation. “ You are 
quite right, my dear sir — quite right. Shall I give 
you a stamped receipt?” ho asked, as .Smithson 
placed in his hands two bank notes — ono for a 
hundred and tho other for fifty pounds. 

“ You can send mo tho acknowledgment at your 
leisure,” answered Smithson. “ And now, as I 
must take my leave, permit me to beseech you to 
bestow all possible attention upon my unhappy 


friend, and to spare no expense in rendering him ai 
comfortable as possible. His relations, who have 
empowered mo thus to place him in your establish- 
ment, are very wealthy, and will cheerfully augment 
the allowance, if required. No coercion is necessary 
with him: he is very tractable and by no mcar- 
d.angcrons. At tho same time, any thing resembling 
restraint would only induce him to move heaven 
and earth to escape. Ho cannot even endure tn 
have his chamber-door locked at night; and you 
m.ay safely trust him with a candle. Indeed, ho 
will have a light. As for placing a keeper in his 
room, such a step would bo as unwise as it is un- 
called for. But I need not attcjnpt to counsel a 
gentleman of ycur great cxpcrienco and well-known 
skill ” 

“ Pardon mo, my dear sir,” interrupted Dr. Swin- 
ton, drawing himself up at tho compliment thus 
paid to his professional ability; — “ but I am alway' 
delighted to receive any hints which tho friends ov 
mypatients are kind enough to give mo; and I can 
assure you that your suggestions shall bo fully 
borne in mind. Of course you will call upon Mr. 
Granby occasionally?" asked tho Doctor, in a tone 
wbich was as much as to imply that tho less fre- 
quent such visits were, tho better ho thought it 
would be. 

“ Yes — I shall call now and then,” responded 
Smithson, catching the physician’s meaning in a 
moment : “ but not too often — as tho visits of friends 
nro likely, no doubt, to produce an injurious effect 
on those minds which, under tho influence of your 
admirable system, arc becoming settled and tran- 
quil. It is however my intention to return in a few 
d.ays, just to assure myself that Granby is comfort- 
able, and likewise that you are not displeased with 
your patient.” 

“Very good,” said the Doctor; “I shall bo de- 
lighted to SCO you. But will you not remain and 
partake of supper with us ? Vou will then luave an 
opportunity of judging how I treat my patients — 
for wo all sit down to t.ablo together, — at least, 
those who belong to tho first class, and who may be 
termed tho parlour boarders. Besides, I forgot* to 
mention to you this morning that tho religious 
principles of my patients are not neglected, and 
th.at 1 keep a regular chaplain in tho establishment. 
If you will stay to supper, you will have tho plea- 
sure of hearing him say grace before meat, and de- 
liver a inostEoul-rcfroshing e.xhortation afterwards. 
Indeed, I may consider mysolf highly fortunate in 
having secured tho spiritual services and tho con- 
stant companionship of such a worthy man as tho 
Reverend hir. Sheepshanks.” 

“ I should bo much gratified by remaining to par- 
take of your hospit.alily,” answered Smithson,— 
“and oven still more rejoiced to form tho acquain- 
t.anco of such .an estimablo cluaractcr as Mr. Shoep- 
slmnks; but, unfortunately, my time is precious — 
and I must dep.art at once.” 

With these words Smithson turned away from 
tho window ; and approaching Mr. Granby, who v.'ns 
lounging upon tho sofa, seemingly gazing on va- 
cancy, he touched him on tho shoulder, saying, 
“Good bye, my dear friend: you are going to stay 
hero for a fow days w*ith Dr. Swinton — .and you will 
find yourself very comfortable.” 

“ I am already very comfortable,” observed Granby, 
beginning to play with his fingers in a stolid, silly 
manner. “ Can you talk with the hands. Smith- 
sou i” 



“ oil I JOS — and I will como to-morrow and hold 
a conversation with yon by that method,’* was tho 
answer. 

“ 'Well— don’t forgot,” said Granby ; “ and bring 
all my friends with you, — twenty — thirty — forty of 
them, if you like. I shall know how to entertain 
them.” 

“ In that case I will bring them all, my dear fol- 
low,” returned Smithson : then, in a whisper to tho 
Doctor, ho observed, ” You perceive how childish he 
is — but perfectly harmless.” 

“ Ah 1 I begin to fear with you that his cure will 
bo no easy nor speedily-accomplished matter,” re- 
sponded the physician, also in a low tone. 

" But you will do your best, Doctor, I know,” 
said Smithson: then, turning onco more to his 
friend, ho exclaimed, “Good-bye, Granby — I am 
off.” 

‘‘■Well, go — I don’t moan to accompany you,” 
answered the patient, without moving from his re- 
cumbent position, and without oven glancing to- 
wards Smithson ; but maintaining his oyes fixed 
upon his fingers, with which ho appeared to he 
practising the dumb alphabet. “ Go along, I say — 
I am very comfortable where I am.” 

Mr. Smithson heaved a profound sigh, and, bidding 
tho Doctor farewell, hurried to tho carriage, with 
his cambric handkerchief to his eyes. 

“ Ah 1 lie feels deeply for his afflicted friend,’’ 
thought Dr. Swinton, as ho remained for a few mo- 
ments on tho threshold of the front door, looking 
forth into tho mild, clear, and beauteous night : 
“ but I shall bo tho greatest fool in existence if 
ever I allow Mr. Granby to recover his reason. An 
annuity of six hundred pounds is not to bo thrown 
away in a hurry. But I must prevent this follow 
Smithson from calling more than onco or twice a- 
joar at tho outside — and then only on stated days, or 
else with a week’s notice. However, I shall get 
him here to supper in a short time, and will then 
cajole him into anything I propose. Ho is a soft- 
patod fool himself, — l/iat I can see with half an 
eye.” 

Having arrived at this complimentary conclusion 
in respect to Mr. Smithson, tho Doctor returned 
to tho room where Mr. Granby was still lying 
upon the sofa, and still playing with his fingers. 


CHAPTER CLXXXVir. 

THE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

AljIOST immediately after tho departure of Mr. 
Smithson, supper was served up in a spacious and 
handsomely-furnished apartment. 

Tho table literally groaned beneath tho load of 
plate and China spread upon it : a splendid eporgne, 
upon a largo silver tray, occupied tho middle of the 
board ; — and numerous crystal decanters, contain- 
ing choice wines of various sorts, sparkled in the 
flood of golden light poured forth from a magni- 
ficent lustre suspended to tho coiling. 

Upwards of a dozen persons took their places at 
the table — all tho first-class patients partaking of 
their meals in the delectable society of tho Doctor. 

That eminent -individual seated himself at the 
head of tho board ; and our old friend, Mr. Sheep- 
shanks, occupied tho other extremity. The reverend 
gentleman, though now well stricken in years, was 


so little altered since tho reader last found himself 
in his company, that no minute description of his 
personal appoaranco is again necessary : suflico it 
to say, that his long, pale countenance was as sanc- 
tiinauiously hypocritical as ever, — his hair, now 
quito grey, was combed with its wonted sleekness 
over his forehead, — and his speech was as drawling 
in tone and as full of cant in respect to language, 
as when wo beheld him holding forth to the mem- 
bers of tho South Sea Islands Biblo Circulating 
Society, or figuring so ignominiously in tho Insol- 
vents’ Court. 

Mr. Granby, being a new-comer, was placed in 
the post of honour — namely, on tho Doctor’s right 
hand : but tho unfortunate young gentleman did 
not appear to understand, much less appreciate the 
distinction — for ho scarcely uttered a syllabic, did 
but little justice to the succulent viands, and re- 
mained for tho most part of the time gazing in 
listless vacancy straight before him. 

IVo should jiowcver observe that, on first being 
introduced into tho supper-room, he had darted a 
rapid and searching glance around, — embracing 
with that sweeping look tho countenances of tho 
dozen patients who wore already assembled there : 
but immediately afterwards he resumed his stolid, 
meaningless expression, as if his mind were indeed 
a blank and mournful void. 

“Now, Mr. Sheepshanks,” said tho Doctor, when 
alt wore duly seated at tho table, “ will you ask tho 
usual blessing ?” 

“ "With your permission, most respected sir,” re- 
plied tho roverond gentleman : then, with a coun- 
tenance as rueful as if ho wore about to go forth to 
tho place of execution, ho drawled out a lengthy 
grace in buck a droning voice, that ono of the 
lunatics fell fast asleep, and did not wake up again 
until tho savoury odour of a plato of roast duck 
which was placed before him recalled to him his 
recollection and his supper. 

“ How do you find yourself this evening, Mr. 
Sheepshanks ?” inquired Dr. Swinton, after having 
assured himself that all his guests were duly served. 
“ You were complaining of a bilious attack this 
morning.” 

“Alas! yos, kind sir,” responded tho reverend 
gentleman, in a most doleful tone and with a pro- 
found sigh: “ it pleased tho Lord to ordain that tho 
salmon of which I partook bountifully at yester- 
day’s dinner should disagreo with mo — or porad- 
vouturo it was tho cucumber; — but, by tho aid of 
tho Divine blessing and tho black draught, my dear 
patron, I have pretty well como round again. 
Nevertheless, I feel my appetite failing mo.” 

And as ho uttered these words, Mr. Sheepshanks 
liclpcd himself to about a pound and a quarter of 
pigeon-pic — that being his second attack on tho 
same dish. 

“I shall bo happy to assist you to some roast 
duck, Mr. Sheepshanks,” said tho Doctor, after a 
pause of about seven minutes. 

“It would bo an act of rudeness to decline an 
offer which bespeaks such delicate attentions on 
your part, worthy sir,” returned the pious gentle- 
man. “Ibavojust managed to pick a morsel of 
this savoury pie ; and I will endeavour to get 
through tho wing of a duck, with heaven’s assis- 
tance.” 

" So you shall,” said the Doctor. “ In tho moan- 
timo I recommend you to tako a littlo wine — for 
your stomaah’s sake.” 
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" Al- ! Uiat was salutary advice which Paul Rave The ucw inmate of the asylum immediately obeyed 
trt 'i’lmothy—* a toio wine for the ttomach’s sake,’” the hint which the physician gave him relative to 
drawled out the oxccllcut Mr. Sheepshanks ; — and the hour for retiring ; and ho was forthwith escorted 
to prove that ho really tlioucrht to, lio filled a up a handsome staircase to a long corridor on tho 
tumbicr with claret and imbibed the delicious second floor. From this passage, which was car- 


draught without a pause. 

By this time a plate, containing tho wing, log, 
and part of tho hreast of a duck, w'as placed before 
him ; and, with a hollow groan as if ho thought ho 
should never get through it all, ho commenced tho 
attack. 

Wo may hero ohservo that tho Doctor, vyho was 
a widower, was fond of good living himself, and was 
well pleased when ho found any oiio inclined to 
keep him corap.any in tho enjoyment of the pleasures 
of the table. For this reason ho especially admired 
tiio Reverend Mr. Sheepshanks; and he well know 
tliat when his chaplain protended to li.ave no appo- 
tito at all, ho was in reality prepared to do ample 
jnstico to every dish. Hence the copious supply of 
duck which tho physici.au had sent him; and that 
hospitablo gentleman heard with secret pleasure 
tho groan which Mr. Slicepshanks had given, and 
which was a sure indication that tho modesty of tho 
reverend glutton would ho so far overcome as to 
induce him to allow tho Doctor to help him again 
presently. 

And hero wo may likowiso remark that Swlnton 
was no niggard of his good cheer. If he kept an 
osccllout table, ho liked to seo justice done to tho 
viands served up; and, as ho received handsome 
remuneration from tho friends of his first-class 
patients, ho could well afTord to rcgalo them sump- 
tuously, and amass a splendid fortune out of them 
into tho bargain. • 

In conversation of tho trivial kind of which we 
have Just recorded a specimen, did tho Doctor 
and Sheepshanks pass tlio time during supper, — 
tlie patients .all maintaining a profound .silence, and 
conducting tlicmsolves witli tho most perfect pro- 
priety. Indeed, wore it not for a certain vacancy 
in tho eyes of some, and a peculiar but inciplicable 
expression in tho looks of tho rest, it were impos- 
sible for a stranger to believe that there were any 
lunatics at all in tho room. 

After supper hir. Shccpsh.anks delivered himself 
of a long prayer; — but as his libations had been 
somewhat copious, in spite of his bilious attack, his 
voice w.as occasionally so thick as to bo unintelligi- 
ble, — and it appeared as if ho at times fancied him- 
self to bo an Irvingito speaking in tho unknown 
tongues. Towards tho conclusion of his oration, 
which very much resembled a funeral sermon in 
those parts where the me.aning and sense could be 
caught, tho reverend gentleman became so much 
afiVeted tliat ho began to weep ; and had a ra.alici- 
ously-disposed person been present, ho would have 
probably entertained tho derogatory notion that 
Mr. Sheepshanks was in that maudlin condition 
vulgarly termed “ crying drunk.” 

However, tho affair passed off to tho satisfac- 
tion of tho worthy Doctor, who, as he thought of 
all that his chaplain had eaten and drunk during 
tho evening, felt really proud of having beneath his 
roof a man of such splendid qualific-ations. 

Tho after-supper oration being concluded, the 
keepers, all dressed in pl.ain clothes, made their 
appcar.anco to conduct the patients to their respec- 
tive chambers ; but as this was Granby’s first night 
in tho house, tho Doctor volunteered to show him 
to tho .apartment prepared for his reception. 


poted, adorned with st.atucs in recesses, and lighted 
by lamps hanging to tho ceiling, opened sever... 
rooms, tho doors of which were numberi d. 

At tho entrance to the passage the Doctor pulled 
a wire which communicated with a bell on tlie 
storey overhead; .and a matronly, respectable- 
looking woman.mado her appearance in answer to 
tho summons. 

“Which chamber is Mr. Granby to occupy, JIrs. 
Probert?” said tho Doctor to his housekeeper — for 
such was tho situation filled by tho fem.alo. 

“ I have moved tho gentleman — you know whom 
I mean, sir — that was in Number 7 ” 

“Ah! I understand,” interrupted tho physician, 
with some degree of imp.atienco, as if ho worn afraid 
that his housokeepor was about to ho moro com- 
municalivo than was necessary in tho presence of 
the stranger. “Well — you have removed a certain 
person ” 

“To Number 12, sir,” replied Mrs. Probert; “and 
therefore Mr. Granby will please to occupy Num- 
ber 7.” 

“ Very good,” said tho Doctor. “ Now, Mr. 
Granby, my dear friend — have tho kindness to fol- 
low me.” 

Tho request was instantaneously obeyed ; and 
tho physician conducted his docile patient into tho 
room that had boon selected for him, .and which was 
indeed tho most spacious, airy, and clcgantly-fur- 
nished bed-chamber in tho whole establishment. It 
was usually .appropriated to any new-comer of tho 
first class whoso friends .appeared to take an in- 
terest in him; BO that on tho occasion of their first 
visit after his location in tho asylum, tho doctor 
might bo enabled to sliow them, with pride, and 
oven triumph, tho magnificent apartment in which 
thopatient w.as lodged. It was afterwards an easy 
matter to remove him to another and inferior, 
though still comfortable ch.arabor — so as to make 
room for’anothcr .arriv.al ; and it was very seldom 
that a lunatic over thought of mentioning to his 
friends, when they visited him again, tho change of 
apartments that had taken place. 

Having introduced Mr. Granby into the elegantly 
furnished chamber, tho Doctor placed tlio candlo 
upon tho table, wislied tho young gentleman a 
good night’s rest, and then retired — closing, but 
not locking, tho door behind him. 

Tho moment ho had departed, a remark.ablo and 
signal change took place in tho appearance and 
manner of Mr. Gr.anby. His countenance lost its 
stolid vacancy of c.vprcssion, and became animated 
with its natural intelligence; and, inste.ad of seem- 
ing a dull, drivelling idiot, ho stood erect — a fine, 
intrepid young man, conscious of tho possession of 
superior mental faculties, and prepared to c.arry out 
effectually tho schomo which bad already been ',J 
successfully commenced. 

Indeed, all further inystery iri this respect being 
unnecessary, wo may as well at once declare that 
thc.fictitious Mr. Granby was tho real Lord Willi.vm 
Trevelyan — and that Smithson, who had so weH 
performed tho p.art of an afflicted and faithful 
friend, was none other than tho astute v.alot, Fitz- 
georgo. 

Tho young nobleman had made confidants of his 



two friends, Dr. Prince and Mr. Spicer, wlio at liis 
rciucst had drawn up and signed the cortiScates 
necessary to procure his introduction into the ahodo 
of Dr. Swinton. 

Wo must likewise here observe that when the 
short colloquy had occurred between the Doctor 
and his hoasokcoper, it instantly struck Trevelyan 
that allusion was made by them to Sir Gilbert Ilcath- 
cote as being the individual whoso sleeping-place had 
been changed from No. 7 to No. 12. He had noticed 
that the woman had observed a degree of mystery in 
referring, in the first instance, to the late occupant of 
the best bed-room — and that the Doctor, as if fearful 
that walls had ears, or that even a lunatic (such as 
ho believed Trevelyan to be) might learn a danger- 
ous secret, had hastily interposed tc prevent Mrs. 
Probert from making a more direct allusion. All 
these circumstances induced Trevelyan to conjec- 
ture that the late occupant of his room was none 
other than Sir Gilbert; and, if this were the case, 
he had acquired the certainty that the baronet was 
the tenant of a neighbouring apartment in tho 
same corridor. 

It was now eleven o’clock ; and tho young noble- 
man resolved to wait until a much later hour cro 
ho took any steps in pur.suanco of tho clue which 
he believed himself to havo gained relative to tho 
chamber occupied by his persecuted friend. 

He wallced to tho window, and looked forth 
through tho iron bars, upon tho mass of narrow 
lanes and squalid alloys constituting tho suburb 
known as G-lobo Town, and all tho features of 
which wore brought vividly forward iu tho powerful 
moonlight, — for tho atmosphoro was as bright as if 
it were of transparent quicksilver. 

But in a few minutes, Trevelyan grew wearied of 
tho sameness cf the prospect, so still and inani- 
mate at that hour; and ho began to examine, more 
minutely than at first, the chamber in which ho 
found himself. 

A massive vrardrobo of dark mahogany, and ela- 
borately carved, particularly attracted his notice; 
and, impelled by that curiosity which frcliucntly 
seizes upon persons who sock to whilo away an 
hour or two by any moans that opportunity or acci- 
dent may afford, ho opened tho largo and heavy 
doors. There wore several shelves inside, filled 
with blankets and counterpanes, evidently deposited 
thorn during tho summer-months, when the bods 
required less clothing than in winter. 

Trevelyan was about to close the doors, when 
he suddenly caught sight of something that ap- 
peared to be a roll of pap|!rs thrust between the 
blankets. Ho drew fortlythe object Of his atten- 
tion, and found that hiy conjecture was correct; 
for ho held in his hand alraanuscript consisting of 
several folios of foolscap closely written upon in a 
genteel and fluent style. 

A farther examination of the papers sliowod him, 
by means of certain dates, that the manuscript was 
only recently composed ; and an indescribable feel- 
ing of interest, superior to any thing like vulgar 
curiosity, prompted him to read tho documents that 
had thus strangely fallen into his possession. 

Besides, he had determined to let a cotiple of 
hours slip away cro ho took any step in pursuance 
of the design that had brought him to the mad- 
house; and ho was by no means sorry at having 
discovered a mode of passing tho interval otlicrvviso 
tlian by restlessly pacing his chamber or gazing 
from tho window. 


IIo accordingly seated liimself at the table and 
commenced the perusal of the extraordinary dor-u 
ment that will bo found in the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER CLXXXVIII. 

THE CONFESSION’S 'or A LUNATIC. 

“My'blood has been boiling like a lava-stream. 
It appears to mo as if I can now freely respire the 
fresh air, after having only breathed by gasps. IVIiat 
agony, then, has it been that has thus convulsed my 
soul ? — of what kind was tho anguish which has 
loft such strange and unnatural sensations behind? 
Havo I just awakened from a reverie of burning 
thoughts and appalling visions ? — or was there any 
truth in tho, hideous things which seem to havo 
passed like a friglitful phantasmagoria through my 
brain ? 'What means this suffocating sob that has 
struggled upward, and as it were spontaneously 
from my breast? 0 God ! it appears to me now as 
if tho wildest — most maniacal ideas havo crowded 
into volumes, butbecome compressed into instants ! 
Do I rave? — am I really here — in a room elegantly 
furnished — and seated at this table, writing ? Is 
tho bright sun-light streaming in at tho open case- 
ment? — and docs tho breeze penetrate into tho 
chamber, fanning my feverish cheek and throb- 
bing brow, and wafting to mo tho delicious per- 
fume of flowers? Is all this true — or a dream? 
Am I still a denizen of the earth, — that earth of 
which I seem for some time to havo lost all forget- 
fulness — dwelling during tho interval in a chaos 
peopled with horrible images— ghastly spectres — 
frightful beings cf nondescript sh.ape ? Ob, I ro- 
raomber — I found this paper, this pen, and this ink 
in that largo and massive w.ard-robo so exquisitely 
carved; — and something tolls mo that there are per- 
sons watching my movements — spying my actions — 
and who will bo angry with me — perhaps ill-treat 
me — if they behold mo writing down my ideas. Oh 1 
I am afraid — I am afraid. My God I where am I ? 
There is a liurry in my brain — my blood again 
begins to boil — my hand trembles as I write. But 
wherefore do I write at all ? I know not : — and yet 
it seems to do mo good ! 

“ If any persons — any of those men whom I re- 
member to havo seen just now — should endeavour 
to enter tho room, I will liido my papers in yonder 
ward-robe. Or else under the bed? — or between 
the raatlreSECs? No: in that ward-robe — it is the 
safest place, I feel confident. 

But why should I not go forth and walk in 
that garden which I can see from tho window ? — 
or else ponotrato into the fields at a groat distance, 
and lie down and think ? If tho breeze coming into 
this room, docs me good, how much more refreshed 
should I feel were I to ramble about in tho open 
country! Yes — 1 will go. 

“ Wlmt does this mean ? I havo tried the door 
— .and it is locked ! AVho dares to treat mo thus — 
me — a gentleman of birth and fortune ? I will 
not endure such conduct: I wil! appeal to my 
brother, the magistrate, for protection. Ho shall 
hang the wretches who havo pm petrated this in- 
solence. 

“ O God ! what do I see ? Tliere are bars at tho 
window ! Great heavens ! I shall go mad ! 
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“Mad! Yes— that was the last word that I wrote and henceforth I hope I shall he enabled to Keep 
yesterday — I suppose it must have been yesterday — the dates accurately. When I was at school — hut 
when I so hastily concealed my papers, on hearing that is many years ago 1 — I used to make an alma- 
sorae one approach tho door. I remember that full nack to calculate how long it was to the holidays; 
well 1 Yes — it was an elderly man, with a mild and and every evening I scratched out tho day that had 
benevolent countenance — dressed in black, with just passed. Oh 1 happy — happy ago of boyhood — 
linen beautifully white — and with a massive chain wilt thou never come back? hast thou gone for 
and seals. I looked at him well : but I know him ever? Now must I erase each day as it passes, and 
not. I do not think that I ever saw him before, hope that tho period of my release is near at hand. 
He sate down by my side — felt my pulse — and asked That shall bo the holiday of my manhood, to which 
me several questions. Ah ! a thought flashes to my I must look forward with such anxious — fervid — 
mind : that good old gentleman is a doctor. And burning hope 1 


now, — yes — I think I can recollect it all, — I abused 
him— I insulted him very grossly and then some 


“But to my narrative. 

“A hundred thousand pounds became mine on 


men entered and compelled me to go to bed. They the day that I attained my majority. That was 
undressed mo by force. I struggled against them ; nine years ago 1 I was my own master : my parents 
hut it was useless. had long been dead— and ray guardians attempted 

“ Oh 1 what does it all mean ? Why those men not even to advise mo— much loss control mo. They 
to coerce mo? — why that doctor to attend upon wore not relations — mere men of business to whom 
me ?— and why those bars at the window ? Gra- my fortune had boon intrusted, with a view to its 


cious God 1 it cannot be — no — no— tho horrible .accumulation. Tho moment I became possessed of 
thought that wealth, I plunged headlong into tho vortex 

“ Yes : it must bo so — I am really mad I of pleasure. Heavens 1 in what dissipation did I 

• indulge. Who could drink deeper than I, and walk 

. , « « < homo steadily afterwards? — who was more sought 

„ , . , 4n after and caressed amongst tho fair sex? — whowasa 

“Again I sit down, calmly and tranquilly, to . . ^ . 

• . “ T 1 11, „ii raoro constant attendant at race-courses, gaming- 

writo. 1 have weighed well my condition — have , , , , rr , • ui • J • . 

asked mvselfa thousand questions-have read what the haunts of fashionable vice and aristo- 

I have written above-have striven to recollect all cratic debauchery? Fool that I was 1 Iimapnodtliat 
tho past-have carefully examined the present- to spend money profusely vvas to enjoy life largely, 
and have dared to think of tho future. By all this I '“‘d tl’rce mistresses at the same t.me,-throe 
-and by tho bars at tho window-I know that I women, having each a separate establishment, main- 
am mad / tainod at my cost! What wore tho consequences ? 

“Yes: hut I c.an write tho word now without At fivc-and-twonty my eonstitution was nearly 
growing excited; and I must practise writing it and eighty thousand pounds of my fortune 

again, so that I may by degrees gather to my aid >^=<!n expended. Tho very principles of my 


such an amount of self-possession as to bo able to 
trace on this paper all that has occurred to mo. 


oxistonco seemed to ho undermined — disease was 
gnawing at my vitals— an unbroken career of tho 


Then shall I possess a positive momorial-a sub- dissipation was hurrying mo, with race- 

stantial koy to tlio past ; and should I again forget, horso speed, to the tomb I 

in an interval of delirium, all that has occurred. I “ Suddenly I awoke, as from a dream. But it 
can speedily recommit tho mournful liistoi7 to ray was not because remorse touched mo,-nor because 
memory during a lucid interval like tho present. counsels were prefTored mo,-nor because 

“ Mad-mad-mad-,nad f There - now I can so™ Poolings of virtue spr.ang into existence. 


“ Mad-mad-mad-^nad / There - now I can some latent feelings of virtue spr.ang into existence. 

j A Ai Neither "was it because my lortuno was noarly 

%vrito tho word without tho least excitement; and A'tuiwici ' , ° , , . - -at . . 

. . A • 11 j -nw r. wasted and mv health failing rapidly. No: but it 

this IS a triumph already achieved. l>y gaining a , t a ai * i -t^j-ai r ai 

, , ^ , , , r 1 was because I at that epoch saw my Editha for tho 

n#.mvi.nfn Im ATI' I nrl rrn /M miT i*nni Tin.. A » 


»i . • A • 11 J "nw ^ « wasica anu inv UCUllU ittuini: lUUIUII. AIU. UUL It 

this IS a triumph already achieved. l>y gaining a , t a ai * i -t^j-ai r ai 

, , ^ , , , r 1 was because I at that epoch saw my Editha for tho 

complete and accurate knowledge of my real po- ” ° . i t a • i 

. ‘ ^ T first time! Oh I how can I retain my oalmness 

sition, I shall know how to act. 1 am aware that t 4^• ^ c \ ^ t *1 v i u i 

- ; - , T 1 ^ Ai A T notv, when 1 think of her as Jl then behold her,— 

I am in a lunatic asylum : I am also awaro that I , , , . u 4i ^ c t a 1 1 

, , . ^ ^ 1 r r r 1 j 1* • bclicld hcr m all tho glory of her matchless 

have passed through internals of fearful delirium. loneliness that seemed 

But I must compose myself .as much as possible to surround her will, tl.o halo that only augels have ! 
I cannot remain in tins horrible place ;-aud if I ^05-1 ,vas then twenty-five, and Editlia Grevillo 
cannot hocomo really sane again I may a all events „inotcen-that delightful age when tho female 
pretend to bo so-.and then they av.ll let mo out. ^ into womanly loveliness -round, full. 

But in order to regain my intellects, or appear to ^ mndnllnd l 


amviuoruerve regau. luieuee.., ox^jnisitdy modelled 1 

recover my reason, I must romomher all that has )oved-almost at first sight; and though 

occurred to me, so as to bo ouab ed to converse nn^n^al weeks passed ere I ventured to deelare mv 
ca miy .and sensibly on the subject Stay I will ^ 

think — I will reflect profoundly for tho rest of llio }. .^;cva1nrvr.:var, ai.r. 

day ; and to-morrow I will resume ray pen. 


from being displeasing to hcr. She was an only 

aI.SIvI . Itnv. Vn+lvftY» 1 v»oe /InnrI • l\r»r» mntitn.. ♦ 1. c\ii n® 


, V wiu xe.u.ee lu, peu. thoug'.l'u 

“ God forbid that the doctor or his mcu--or tliat of considerable wealth, mixed little in so- 

I.rimra aIH I.cwir-Al-AAVVA.. cliAiilH Ir>/\lr inf/a 41 ia ' 


prying old housekeeper, should look into tho ward- 
rohe! I would not lose my manuscript for worlds. fully known to Mrs. Qreville. At the 

• ••••• same time, she had heard that I was extravagant 

" T n; ifitr and imprudent ; hut when I implored her to bestow 
^ ’’ ■ upon mo tho hand of lior daughter, she yielded her 

“I have learnt the day of tho month. The doctor assent, expressing n hope that I had sown all my 
has been with mo for an hour ; and he readily com- viild oats by that time, and sliould grow steady in a 
plied with my request to bo furnished with an al- matrimonial state. Thus was it that I becamo tlio 
manack. Ho told mo that this is tha 13th of Juno; rccognistd suitor of Editha; and when some of 
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Afrs. Grcvillo's friends, \vho knew me v/ull, icprc- 
fionled to her that I was notoriously a half-ruined 
rako, Iho old lady had too much confidence in all 
tho promises of reformation which I had made, to 
revoke the consent she had piven to our union. 
Besides, she saw that Editha was deeply attached 
to me, and that the hoauteous girl’e liappincss de- 
pended on the smooth progress of love’s course. 

'*But, alas! painful tlipughts forced thomBclvcs 
upon my mind. I felt that my constitution was 
ruined — and I believed myself to be in a consump- 
tion, Faithful to tho solemn pledges which I had 
made to Mrs. Greville, I established a complete 
change in my habits ; and instead of drinking wine 
to excess, I foreswore all alcoholic liquor wliatso- 
cver. Likewise, instead of passing my nights in , 
dissipation, I returned homo at an early hour and i 
sought my couch. But tho suddenness of this 
a^L-'ratioa in my habits produced cfTects which I 
car; only compare to tho terrible reaction that a 
maa experiences when waking in tho morning after 
R nighr of deep debauch. A.dead weight fell upon 
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ray spirits. I became so low anJ depressou lliai 
horrible thoughts of suicide were coiistamly float 
ing in my brain. i.iMy nervousness was extrornt. 
and intensely painful. An unusually loinl knock 
or ring at tlje front-door would mako me start as 
if I had committed a crime and was expecting the 
officers of Justice to come and arrest me. I was 
constantly conjuring up tho most shocking visions 
respecting tho future; and when immersed in those 
reveries, I verily believed that I was contcmplatirg 
realities — such was tho morbid state of my mind.’o 
** It was therefore natural tliat I should begin tt, 
reflect upon the step which I had taken with regard 
to Edltlm. I hn.1 sought and won tho aflections of 
a beautiful creature, who was possessed of a gene- 
rous heart, an amiable disposition, and a loving 
soul; and 1 v.’as shocked to think that such a' 
being, in all tho vigorous hcaltli of youthfulncss, 
should bo led to the altar by one wliose constitution 
was Bhattored, whose vital energies were almost 
ruined, and who seemed to bo hovering on the vorv 
verge of tho tomb ! Oh I how maddonlng won 
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lliosc tliouf'Iits 1 I looted upon myseir as a tU- 
.nin — a dccciTcr; and often — often was I on tlie 
point of tlirowinp myself at Mrs. Grerille’s feet 
and cxolalminp, ‘ Parilon m'l iii'iifam. for having 
dared to ash the hand ojijonr daughter in nnrria^e 
I am lut a ]'hantom — a thaJoii’ ; the f.nger of 
Death is UJI 011 me, — and if liditha thontd aeeompanij 
me to the altar, it if ; robnhl' that in less than a year 
the ui’d have t" follou' me to th' tomh/’ — Hut wlieii I 
tliouplit of IMiiliaV, matelilrss Iii’nuty, and pondered 
I upon the luimeiisitT of the love that I experienced 
I for her, I could not commanil the courape noce.ss.ary 
to enable me to re-sipn iho hopo of pof.sessinp such 
a Irc.asurc. Ilesldc.s, in her roelety I could smilo 
and he pay ; her mutienl voire was more lavi'-hlnp 
to my eav.s than the Inspired strains of an Impro- 
visatrice; — her breath was more fraprant than the 
perfume of flowers— her lips more delicious than 
tho honey-dc'V upon the blocsoms I Oh 1 no — no: 

I could not resipn my lllilha! Jliit no day h.ad 
been ns yet fixed furore marriapi — .and six necks 
I had .already elap'-ed .sincu 1 had jiroposed and was 
I accepted. Sliall I coufe' i t’.ie truth ? 1 dared not 

n«l: her mothi r to name tite day : I jhr.ani; from 
j the idea as if I xvere meditatinp a murder — had 
, marked out my victim— but lireaded to settle in niy 
own mind the nipht and the hour xvlieii the o'-as- 
.sin-blow slioiild be struct: ! 

“I was lyiiip in bed one moriiiiip, reflertinp on 
all the'e thinps— for tlie dark ill of de'pondi ncy 
was u| oil me— nl'cn my valet enteicd the room 
nith tlie moriiiiiK's newfpaperj. I li'.tler'ly un- 
folded one of the journals, when my iy<s fuddcnly 
• eauphl fi'.'Iit of an advertisement, heade ! thus; — 

' Manhood ! the Hestons uf it< llarly Ilfttr.e; t'ft\ 
Plain Hints for its ('omplet' Jletufeitati >ii.’ This book 
I was announce.l to be an i ilianalten from the pen of 
I T. Snrtei s and Co., UonMlltine .‘^urpe >n', le-idlnp 
in one of tlie streets le.adinp <>nt of .‘^oho S.|uare; 

I and It r.ppiMred by ceitaiii ([notations of notici s 
from tin" leadinr newspapeis, that the book w«s a 
medical treatise of pi eat utility, merit, and import- 
ance. Ifoji.' now daiMied ill upon my-oul. Ibiliaps 
my roiistlttiilon v.ns not irretrievably d.aiiiapid? 
I’erelianci' I niiplit not be in a rons(iiiij.tl,,!i, after 
ill! ? .Snell were my lliouplits, after peiusinp tliat 
adTerti'.omont over and oier apalii; .and I re olvod 
to lose no lime to r.allUip upon the .aide pi.aclilIoiiers 
' wlio nndirtooi: the resn-citatioii of any coiutitn- 
I tion, no matt'r liow hopele-s tlie ca'e rnipht reeni. 

I Arcordinply, hailiip liastllv dre';cd inyelf, I le- 
I paired in n Mrcet rab to the addr< ss Indirated in the 

I ndrcrti'cnK nt. Tlie l.ou«e was one of imj.o'iiip ap- 

' pear.ance; and tlie uords ‘ .^nrtess and Co., C'on-'itf- 
I ing ,'ittrgeont,' vecro displayed in di ep-ldaek letter', 
on immense rhininp rinc-idatci. The f.awit-roloiired 
I Venetian Minds were drawn donii; and I r.abl to 
' myself, ns I nliphted wilii a flulterinp Iirart,‘Doubt- 
le.sg the.se eminent prarlllloners liave patients w.ait- 
iiip in every room to ron.siilt tliem.’ Ilnlerinp the 
pasgape, I found an inner door, with n bronre 
knocker and a prouiid-plass f.an-liplit, on which 
wiro In'crlhed the aaiiK' wordr. ns llio-e llial np- 
piared on tlio polished sine-plale.s. I xv.a5 iiiinie- 
dlately admitted liy a footman, and conducted up 
' stairs to a drawinp-rooni, every feature of wliir.li Is 
at tills inomont ns fies.li in my memory c, if I worn 
ccatcd and wrilinp tliero now. 

“ 'riii.s aparlmcnt at first fipht impressed mo with 
an idea of liixnrlnuE i-plcndourj but a clorer exa- 
iiiluBlion Into Its appointments showed mo that tlioj 


most vulpar tasto had presided over it3 fittinp-up. 
The paper avas of crimson and pold ; anti tij^tho 
walls were su.spendcd Bovoral palnllngs sot in tnag- 
nifieent frames, which only roiiderod the daubs tho 
more mlsorahly ludicrous. Two of them were 
covered witli plale-plass, as if they were very v.alu- 
ablo; whereas they were as wretched ns the others. 

‘ Some unprincipled person,’ thought I, ‘ must liave 
Imposed upon the'=c worthy doetors, hy roconimcnd- 
Inp pictures to which I would not accord house- 
room. )!nl men of philosophic minds and who aro 
devoted to prnfwitional stiidins, arc .seldom pood 
judges of works of art.’ ■ Tims riiniiiiatiiip, 1 con- 
tinued my exainirialloii of the aparlmcnt ; and I was 
struck with nurprisn at the utter vulgarity and ah- 
senre of taste which characlerifed the profusion of 
rreneh porcel.ain ornaments scattered aliout. ]!i re 
w.as a Cliineso Jo.ss, with a move.al)Ie head : and 
there wa.s a pedlar moiintod on a gipaiilic poat. 
At the corners of the fire-place w’ere tiro paintings 
evl'leiilly cut out of a picture, and represi iiliiip little 
eli.arity-r rhoid girls. In tlie centre of tlie room stuoil 
a loe.t.alde, upon which a wrilinp ’desk was pl.ici d ; 
ami this xvas siirroniided hy medical piihlicatinns. I 
hearing on their title-pages the magical name.- of 
those gi-ntlemen xx honi I xvas so anxiously waiting to 
•»e. I hvl the eiirinsily to ojeii one of the works : 
but I was disgusted xvith the ohscenity of the 
roloiired plates xxhieh It contained, A momenlVi 
reflection, however. Induced me to lielieve llial tin to 
eould lie ri"lhiiig Indecent in the develepmeilt of tlie 
divine art of r.iirgcry ; and I fell ashamed of my.self 
f'lr having oTeii for an Instant entertained tueh 
rrriiples. As a rnncliidlnp observation respecting 
the draxvinp.roem itself, T mutt remark that its 
entire appi.aranre Indicated the taste of a vulgar 
upst.ait, rather than the refined elegance of a po- 
Ilshe.l mind. 

•' Having wail'd nearly thr'e riuarlers of an hour, 
a footman made Ms appearanr'', and, with matiy 
obsequious hows, rendiii't'' 1 me dexx’ii St vir; into a 
dining-room mo-t gaudily and i xtr.aTagantly fur- 
nish'd. Till' rami' grovelling vtilgarily of t’ste 
xxblcl. I h.ad r.otlri'd elsexvliere xv.as apparent in tlic 
erlm-nii il.ain.ask rnrt.ains xxlth yelloxv frinpe.s and 
t.asS'-ls— the Inoklnp-gl.a' ses In ponderous frame' — ' 
llie showy ilauhs Mispi’iided to tlie xvalls — and tlie j 
furniture arr.ange-l for tho purpose of display, j 
roldiiig-doorr. aimUti J mo into an inner aiiart- , 
iii'Tit, of equally vuig.ar appearance; and beyond I 
xx'.as n little room, only a f'-'v feet square, ami xvhirli ' 
the f'lotinaii, as ho usheri d me In, deiioniiiiated r’c ■, 
surgery. 

'• ! inii«i confess that my In art be.'.', violently as 
I traverreil those txvo .ai'artments leading to tlie '• 
foncriitn where I expert' d to find my.self in tliepre- 
renre of the rmineiil m 'diral praelltioncrs. I h.a.I 
pirtur' d to myrelf a e iiiple of old and veiieralde. 
lookliip gentlemen, xvith genius rtamped upon their 
high bald foreheads, nnd thiir eyes exprer'itig all 
the poxversof vigorous liitellcclr. I xxas tlierefore 
roniexvhat Eurpri'eil xxlien, on hclnp irilrodiired j^to i 
Hie surg-ery, I beheld only one individual, xvho xvas 
tils' very reverse of th" poi iraitiire I had drawn by 
anllcipaiioii. His fc.iture'i were of tlie Jexx isb east : , 
Ids eomplexioii xvas of that exvarthy and greasy i 
description peculiar to the lower order of ti.e 
t Ilebrexv rnee;— ids hair xv.as Mack nud very tidek : 
and his .xvhiskera met henealh his eliin. His eyes 
vrero dark, nnd one of tliem xvas larger than llm 
other: ids hollle-nnsc xv.as rather on one side; nnd 
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; ) c"'u:i*.cnanc'?altogcllicr ■\vasasignoblc, as vulgar, 

I r.".vl i:T}inl''Ucctual as ever scrrod as an index to 
I a rcr 'M. grovelling soul. Ilis dress tvas of tlio 
: filthy l.ind ^vIlich belongs partly to the upstart or 
I ; and partly to the sercll-mobVinan. He 

I ^vrr^‘ a blue dress-coat, a gaudy waistcoat, and 
1 Ir.ri'e loose trousers hollowed at the instep so as to 
1 lofbapcd to the poliohcd leathern boot. A pro- 
I fu* ion of jewellery decorated his person; — a thick 
I gold chain, with a large key, depended to his 
1 .ilrli — his v.’orkcd shirt was fastened with diamond 

* rod blue enamel studs ;--and his dirty hands were 
covered witli costly rings, which appeared as ill- 
plared upon the clumsy, grimy fingers as pearls 
1 would be round the neck of a pig. 

*‘Sucli was the individual in whose presence I 
found myself; and had I not been at the lime hi 
surli a desperate state of mind that I was oagM* to 
clutch at a straw, I should at once have seen 
tlirourh the man and his system. But I reassured 
myself with the adage which teaches that we 
fhould never judge by outnard appearances; and 
it f.ashcd to my mind that many men remarkable 
for the brilliancy of their intellect, were far from 
Icing prepossessing in citlfcr person, manners, or 
addrc'5. Moreover, I never had partaken In the 
cliamfful, unjust, and absurd prejudices which loo 
many of my fillow-CMintrymen entertain in respect 
to ihn Jetvs; and therefore the mere fact of this 
rir. Sui’iees being a member of the Ilchrow race 
produced on my mind no unfavourable impression 
v.'itli regard to him. 

‘‘‘Pray be seated,’ said tlic medical gentleman, 
uith a tone and manner wliich I at tho time mis- 
took for professional independence, hut which I 
have since discovered to be the vulgar liiEolcnce of 
an ignorant, sclf-sufTiciont upstart. I took a chair 
in compliance with the invitation given; and wnen 
he liad ^•'ated himself at his desk, ho extended 
his dirty but jewel-bedizened paw, saying, ‘ Vill you 
oblccgo mo vitb ycr card?' — I did os requested; 
blit not witliout a Httlo hesitation, for I Iiad hoped 
to avoid giving my name and nddrcfs.— *Ah I I see,* 
said Mr. Surtees, in a musing tone, as ho examined 
the cird : * Mr. Ifacdonnld,* \\(i continued, reading 
my name. * By tho v.ay, air you any relation to the 
Marl'.iss of Burlington ? *cos his family name is the 
fame as your’n,* — I replied that I was not a relative 
of the nobleman mentioned. — *VclI, It don’t sin- 
nify,* proceeded Mr. Surtees, ^Tiio Marklrs Is a 
liexcclh’nt friend of mine. Ho lays under a tight 
of hobligalions to me. Ho come to in the first 
hinstanre vilh a constttootion so veared out and | 
shattered that no medical carpenter in all Hingland 
could have mended it up , except me. But in the | 
conrso of a foo weeks Is putt him ns right as a i 
trivet; and now lie'd go ahrough fire and vater to 
sarve me. It on'y cost Iilra a couple of thousand 
pounds to get quite eared; and that was che.ap 
enow, 'cwinG knows ! But how corned you 
to call upon mo this mornin*? "Were it 
in consekvciico of having perooged von of my 
medical vorks f Ah 1 them sells veil, them 
docs ! Or were it *cog yon seed my adwcrtiK- 
ment In tho noospapcrc T — I was bo completely be- 
wildored by tbis outponring of execrable Koglish 
and vile grammar, tliat for oorao momento I was 
utterly unable to answer tho questions put to me. 
'kVas it possible that this coarse, Ignorant,' and self- 
^niTiciont vulgarian could bo an eminent medical 
tutljority — the author of valuable publications — tho 


celebrated surgeon whom tho extracts from news- 
papers* quoted in his advertisement, spoke of SO 
highly? I was astounded. But again did hopo 
blind mo to what tho man really was : again did I 
rcassuro myself by tho reflection that Mr. Surtees 
might be an excellent surgeon, although he was a 
miserable grammarian ; and I accordingly recovered 
my Fclf-possession sufficiently to inform him that I 
had called in consequence of reading his advertise- 
ment in the newspapers. 

The doctor seemed pleased at my answer, and 
immediately exclaimed, ‘Veil, sir, and vot a hlcssin’ 
it is that people do read adworiiVcmcnts : 'cos vy ? 
they gets at tlio knov'edga of hominent racdiklo 
proktishonciF, which has dewotod their lives to tho 
Inrt of caling all kinds of diseases. You see before 
you, sir,’ he continued, in a pompous tone, and with 


•Itmaysecm astonishing hovr any respectable Journals 
conld be Induced to lend themselves to such dlsgraccfal pnf- 
fery: but we wjll give our reader* some little explanation 
upon the subject, 'ihe fact Is that tho quacks pay In the first 
Instance for the insertion of the puffs ns “paragraph-adver- 
tisements,” and tlicn quote them ns being tlie editorial 
opinions of the newspapers in which they arc thus inserted 1 
We quote from some of tlie quack-advcrtlsemcnts a fetv spe- 
cimenk of theso “u f notices 

“The tn‘k of preparing and producing the work entitled 
•* • ** •, bj Mc«siv • ■ tliough apparently not one 
of magnitude, dcnmndi a most intimate acqnauitance with the 
my.steiJcs of a profci-’ion of tho higliest clmractcr. To say 
that the author has produced a rnlume which cannot bo 
othcrwi‘cconsl(lercd tlian as a treasure, and a blessing to tlie 
commumt), is not saying too much ; and being written by a 
duly qualified medical practitioner, its pages give cvidenco 
of the reiultJi of much personal investigation, and great rc- 
fcaichcs In the study of medicine. In a word, the work has 
merits uhich dcvclopc no eupcrflclal attainments, and we 
cordially and roost eamcitly rccuromcnd It for general perusal. • 

— Wftklif Chrcnidc."' 

“ To the gay and thooghtlcss wo trust this little work will 
serve as a beacon to warn them of the danger attendant upon 
the too rash indulgence of their passions ; whilst to some it 
may serve ts a monitor In the hour of tcmplailen, and to the 
afflicted os a sure guide to liealth. —CAromc/c.” l 

“Their long experience and reputation Is tho patient’s 
guarantee, ard well deserves for tho work its Immense circu- 
Icllon. -Z’ra.” j 

“ This is n medical publication, ably written, and dcvelopcs 
the treatment of a class of painful maladies which has too long 
been the prey of Uio ilUtcralc and the clcalgnlDg.— CfmVcS 
Service GfteUe.** 

•• The author of tliis singular nud talented w’ork Is a legally 
qualified medical man, who has had considcrablo experience 
in the treatment of the various dlJordcrs nrl^Ing from the 
follies of early Indiscretion. The engravings demonstrate tho , 
I consequences of excesses, and, by its perusal, many questions 
! may be rntlsfnctorlly replied to that admit of no appeal, even 
to the mokt coufidontluj friend.— Ero.” 

To explain more fully still the proceedings of tho quacks 
and the artfulue's of quackery, vc refer our readers to tho 
WeeXlt; Ditp^iUh of Sunday, July 2 ; and at tho bottom of a 
column (not In the regular advertising dopartmsnt) will bo 
found the ensuing advertisement : — , 

“f Acvextiscmunt ]— Holloway’s Pills an excellent Remedy 
for Indlgeslion, Illlious ami Liver CompUhits.— All palnfiil 
and dlslrc'slng ccnsntlous arising from these complaints 
(which arc too well known to suffercTfl to require a descrip- 
tion here of their symptoms) may be easily removed by a fevr 
doses of this Inestimable medicine ; fur sneh Is Its efficacy, that 
the most debilitated constitutions arc cffecinally etrcngllicned, ' 
and the uvcralon to motion overcome, thus giving buoyancy. I 
to the spirits, creating an appetite, and promoting digestion. 

At thli eea«on. when epidemics arc fo prevalent, llicso pills 
should be taken, ns they surpass every other remedy as a 
preventative of dhorders. even of tlie most malignant kind. 
Sold by sll DrugfistB, and at Professor Holloway’s Estubllsh- 
mc.nt, 244, Strand, London.” i 

This advertisement was of course duly paid for: but Mr.' 
Holloway may now, If he chooso to do bo, quote the Dispatch 
as having recommended the cfflcacy of his medicines to 
“strengthen the most debilitated constitutions;” and the 
public, trusting to such a powerful and honest authority as 
tho Dispatch^ will bo induced to purchase tho pills. Our 
renders can now comprehend how Uio mcdlcr,! Tuncks obtain 
reciftet of their obiceno books. 
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nrrogant nir, ‘a mnn Tot knows liovcrj liin and liout 
of tho human constitootion. No TOn knows so tcII 
ns mysolf wot consumption raly is.’— 'Then yon 
liaTC made consumption your particular study, sir ?’ 
T obsorTcd, seeing tiiat he paused, in order to elicit 
seme remark from me. — ' Ray thcr 1’ was his laconic 
nnstver, 'The fact is,* he continued, ' foo mcdiklo 
men is aweer what consumption is, nor in rot part 
of tho frame It begins. Vy, I Tonce knowed a gen- 
tleman, sir, which liad a rapid decline begin In tho 
groat toe of his left foot, and tr.avcl up’ards, till it 
spread itself orer tho hentire system- 'The doctors 
had all give him up, and tlio undertaker was ac- 
tiwally thinking of tlie good job ho should soon hare 
putt into ills hand. Ten I tos consulted. I made 
iiim take seTcntcon bottles of my booliful Halm of 
Zara, and he rokiTcred in less than a fortnit.’ 

"Weak, nei'TOUs, and attenuated ns I was, this 
anecdote made a deep impression upon me. I for- 
got tho bad grammar — I lost sight of tlie arrogance 
and Eolf-sufTicient Tulgr.rity; I raw and heard only 
tho mnn who solemnly assured me that ho had 
redeemed a fellow-creature from the jaws of death, 
•when all other members of the farulty had giren up 
the case ns hopcle.ss. Mr. Surtees doubtless per- 
ceWed that he had worked mo tip to tho pileh 
auitablo to his purposes; and he accoroingly said, 
• Veil, my good nir, Till you bo so good ns to explain 
wot it In that you’re come to con.sultmo for?’ I 
then frankly and candidly confessed that I had ex- 
pended four-fifths of a large fortuno in a career of 
unbroken disripalion — that my constitution was 
I gnoTousIy impaired, if not absolutely ruined — that 
since I had giren up drinking and all other souices 
I of unnatural excitement, I was subject to such 
I frequent fits of despondency that the Idea of sui- 
cide was almost constantly in my ini.igination — that 
I lotcd and was bolored by a beautiful girl who was 
possessed of properly — but that I fell afraid to con- 
traetthe matrimonial engagement, lest I should leare 
hcran unprotected widowin Ihecourseofnshorttime. 
Mr. Surtees listened with great attention ; and when 
I had concluded, he appeared to reflect profoundly. 
At length ho said, 'Veil, lot’s feel yer pulse.’— I ex- 
tended my hand towards him; and ’ho applied his 
thumb to a part of my wrist whoro I did not sup- 
pose that a pulse lay ; but I concluded at tho time 
that his great proficiency in medicine had led him 
to discover a new pnlse, and that tho best mode to 
test it was with tho thumb. — ‘ Very veak pulse in- 
deed !’ he said, shaking his head with as much so- 
lemnity £'■ tho Chinese Joss up in his drawing- 
room might liaro been expected to display. ‘But 
don’t go for to giro ray to despair, my dear air; tho 
case is a bad 'un, I admit — a wery, wery bad 'un ; 
and I can’t sayas how that I ever knowed a wusser. 
Fray, who’s tho young lady which you intends to 
marry ? I’to a moliro in axing.' — I thought that as 
the learned gentleman was already acquainted with 
my name and address, there could bo no harm in 
answering this now question, tho more especially ns 
sren it I refused to reply, iio could easily institutu 
IhoBO enquiries that would lend to n knowledge of 
tho fact: I accordingly satisfied him on that head. 
'Ah I I don’t know licr,’ ho observed, carelessly: 
then, after a fow moments’ reflection, ho aald, 
‘Veil, I undertake to enro you; bnt tho business 
vlll bo a licxpcnsivo von. You must write me 
a cheque for a hundred guineas, my consulta- 
tion fco ; and then I’ll toll you wot you must 
io noit.’ — Reassurod by tho promises ho thus 


lirld out, I unhesitatingly gave him a draft fqr 
the amount demanded. He then opened a drawer, 
and drew forth a small case containing six bottles. 

‘ This horois tho ralo elixir of life,' ho said, in a tone of 
solemn mystery: ‘ it inwigorates tho constitootion in 
no time, and puts a reglar stopper on tho adwanoo 
of consumption. Tho Grand Turk has a case sent 
every Took to him tiirougli Iiis Hambassador, and all 
tho crowned heads in Europe is patients of niino, I 
may s.xy. Toko a bottle of tliis bootiful balm daily; 
and Ten It's all gone, como back again to me. The 
price of tliem six is fifteen guineas; and you can 
write mo out niiothcr cliequc at Tonco ’ — I liastoncd 
to comply with this demand; and Mr. Surtees 
bowed mo out of tho surgery. 

"But boro I must leaTo off writing; for I am 
wearied — my hrnln begins to grow confused — and 
my memory f.iils me. Oh 1 what a fool — what an 
Idiot I was, not to hare seen through tho man and 
his quackery on tlic occasion of that visit, tho jiar- 
ticulars of which I haro detailed at such length. 

^ * » » • • 

" I ag.ain rcsuino my narrative. Five days havo 
elapsed since I last put pen to paper ; and that 
interval has hocii ono of dorknoss. Yes— tho fit 
was upon mo : hnt it lias passed — and I am now 
calm and collected onto ngnin. 1 havo just rend 
over all tiint I Imvo written above; and I havo 
lauglicd heartily at the fidelity and minuteness of 
my description of tlio first visit that I paid to 
the quack-doctor. Bel mo now continue my nar- 
rative; for tho ineiJents aro onco more all fresh 
and vivid in iny memory. 

" I am well aware tlint tho imagination has 
much to do wllii our diseases and our cure.". Pos- 
sessed of what I deemed to be a salutary medirino, 
my spirits rose; and at tlio close of each of tlie six 
days during wliicli tile supply of balm lasted, I said 
to my*elf, • I certainly feel stronger and hotter.’ 1 
Tho fils of despondency wore far less frequent, 1 
and less inlen.se: my appetite Improved — and tlio 
colour came partially bark to my cheeks. This 
change was no doubt cfTeclcd principally by tho 
steady life wlilch I adopted, and by tho increased 
mental tranquillity which I experienced. I was 
moreover filled with hope that a complete restora- 
tion to health would ho accomplished; and thus, 
while at the ttmo I altribiitod everything to tho 
modicino, I hsve not tlio least doubt that tho stuff 
was utterly valuoless in itself. Editlia was rejoiced 
to find my spirits so mucli Improving ; and her 
mother expressed her delight at tlio regular habits 
which I had adopted, 1 ii'|f not mention to a soul my 
visit to Mr. Surtees : thi't wac my secret — and a 
Bonso of shame made mo clicrish it religiously. 
At the expiration of the week I called upon 
him again, and on lliks occasion was at onco 
admitted into his surgery. There was another fee,/ 
of a hundred guiiioas— another six bottles of medi- 
cino proscribed, and anotlier clicquo given for tho 
amount thereof. Ho asked mo if I had read liis 
book yot; and I was compellod to reply in tlie ne- 
gative. ‘Veil, never mind,’ he said; ‘I ain’t of- 
fended; but you shall havo a hopportunity of pc- 
rooglng it before you como agon. I’ll jest stop up 
Into tho drawing-room and get you von.’ Ho ac- 
cordingly quitted tho surgery ; and during his tem- 
porary alxcnco an irrosislible feeling of ouriositv 



prompted mo to look at a note which lay open upon 
the table. I read it ; and thus it ran, word for 
word : — ‘Seer Joe, You aa me 2 lend you mi dip- 
plomyfor a few days,juit to make a show with to a 
new payshent ; hut i vunce for all tell you as how i’d 
rayther not lett it go out of my house. Besides, it’s of 
no use to you, 'eos it’s made out in the name of La’ 
Vert, and you’ve took the name of Surtees. So no 
more from your affecshonate brother, the .’ — This note 
was signed by the name of La’ Vert; and theroforo 
it was apparent that the real appellation of my 
friend Mr. Surtees was Joseph La’Vert. It struck 
mo in a moment that I had become the dupe of a 
quack ; but I had sufficient command over myself 
to restrain my indignation when he returned to the 
room. Ho was accompanied by a woman — I can- 
not say a lady — whom ho introduced to mo as his 
wife. And here I must pause to say a few dcscrip- 
tire words of her. 

" Mrs. Surtees Was a vulgar, dark-complexioned 
Jewess, with a long hooked nose. Her flesh seemed 
as if it had been smeared witli oil, and then wiped 
with a dry towei ; but on her cheeks she wore an 
immoderate quantity of rouge. She was exceed- 
ingly stout, with an enormous bust : her hair, rough 
and wavy, was arranged in hands and plastered down 
with quince-pips. SIio was dressed in the most 
outrageous style, and as sho herself expressed it, 
* was about to go hout for a haring in the carridge.’ 
Her gown was of green velvet; her shawl of bright 
red ; and her bonnet of rose pink, adorned with a 
profusion of artificial flowers, inside and out. She 
wore very pink silk stockings and short petticoats, 
as she had conceived the erroneous impression tliat 
there was something attractive in her elephantine 
log. As a matter of course, she carried a complete 
jeweller’s shop .about her person. She wore no 
gloves ; and her large red hands were covered wjth 
rings. Her ear-rings wore of gold studded with 
turquoise; and now her portraiture is complete. 

"Scarcely had the ceremony of introduction 
taken place, when another female bounced into 
the apartment,; and she was immediately presented 
to mo as Mrs. Surtees' sister. Such a pair was 
never seen before 1 They looked like a butcher’s 
daughters in their Sunday’s best; and they were 
attired with an evidently studied view to contrast. 
For the sister’s gown was of blue velvet, her shawl 
of flaunting yellow hue, and her bonnet white. 
These ladies, liaving favoured me with a good long 
stare and a few observations relative to the weather 
and such-like coramon-plcce topics, quitted the 
room to enter tlioir vehicle wliicli was waiting at 
the door. Mr. Surtees had the gallantry to accom- 
pany them as far as the carriage ; and the moment 
I was alone again, I had the curiosity to traverse 
the two rooms and take a peep from the front win- 
dow. Tho equipage was in perfect keeping with 
the appointments of the honse and the attire of tho 
occupants. It was a barouche, painted bright blue 
on the body: but all tho under part and wheels 
were of straw colour. Tho inside was lined with 
yellow morocco. It was drawn by two brown cobs, 
tho harness exhibiting a profusion of silver; and 
tho coachman’s livery was of a gaudy blue, with 
buttons also of silver. 

“But while I was making those observations 
from the window, my oars were saluted with a 
brief colloquy that took place in tho passage be- 
tween Mr. Snrtees and his wife, ere he handed her 
to tho carriage. They doubtless believed that I 


I had remained in the surgery, aud little thought 
that I was near onougii to catcli all they said. — 
‘Veil, Joe,' exclaimed Mrs. Surtees, ‘anymonzol* 
vith that pale-faced young feller vich you said 
were so ’ansome and made me come in to see ?' — ‘A 
good moza-raottoDj't he answered, with a vulgar 
chuckling laugh. — ‘ Oh ! then, ho stumped the 
guclt?’J demanded tho woman, joining in tho 
cachinnation. — ‘To bo sure ho did, my love,’ re- 
sponded this precious consulting-surgeon: ‘and I 
means to have a good deal more ont on him afore 
I’ve done,’ — ‘ Oh ! wery veil, then,’ returned Mrs. 
Surtees: ‘in this case the boy Abey must have a 
now polka hat, and little Joe a now welwet dress out 
of it.’ — ‘All right 1’ exclaimed tho consulting-sur- 
geon. ‘Come, cut along, and astonish the natives 
in tho park a bit. I shall jina you presently.’ Ho 
then handed the two women into tho carriage ; and 
I hurried back to tho surgery, where I seated my- 
self till his return — so that ho could not suspect I 
had quitted the place during his temporary absence. 
I longed to toll him ali I know or suspected reiative 
to his real character: but a fear of exposure made 
mo silent — and I took my leave of him with as much 
civility as I could bring myself to bestow upon such 
a person. 

"I know that I had been completely and tho- 
roughly victimised : but on reflection, I was glad of 
it, I saw that the circumstanco of taking the 
medicine had stimulated my imagination, and had 
thereby aided in improving my health. On my 
return home, I tlirew tho six bottles away without 
drinking another drop of tho trashy balm; and I 
sent at once for a respectable physician, wlio, for 
a fee of five guineas, gave me proper advice. I then 
came to tho conclusion that it is always better, 
under any emergency, to have recourse to legiti- 
mate assistance than to seek tho aid of advertisers 
— no matter whether the subject involved be medi- 
cine, law, or money. My health improved rapidly ; 
and at the expiration of three months I became 
tho happy husband of the equally happy Editha. 

Here must I pause for a time: tho recollection 
of my wedding-day has revived memories which 
overpower me ! 

• • » • • 

“ June 20th, 1846. 

‘‘I resurao my narrative. Twelve months had 
elapsed after my marriage with tho loveliest and 
most amiable woman in the universe; and nothing 
had transpired to interrupt our felicity. A boy had 
blest our union — and I was ns happy as a husband 
and father could possibly be. My health was al- 
most completely re-established ; and my habits were 
regular and domestic. I loathed tho idea of those 
exciting ploasuros and feverish enjoyments in tho 
vortex of which I had nearly wrecked everything — 
health, fortune, and reputation; and Mrs. Grovillo, 
who dwelt with us, would often assure me with 
a smile that I was the very pattern of good hus- 
bands. My brother, who had become a magistrate, 
was a frequent visitor at our house; and all was 
progressing in peace, comfort, and tranquillity, 
when an incident suddenly occurred to interfere 
with that smiling prospect. 

“It was late one evening, shortly after my be- 
loved Editha’s recovery from her confinement, that 


• Luck. 


t Piece of luck. 


t Money. 
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I was informed that a person who refused to giro turn to the parlour without exciting the suspicious 
his name desired to speah avitli mo in private. I of mv wife and mother-in-law that something nn<*- 
ordorod tho serrant to show him into the library; pleasant iiad tahen place. But I managed to con- 
and thither I immediately afterwards proceeded, ccal tho sorrow which tho event of tho evening had 
Tho man whom I encountered there was a short, engendered within me; and early on the following 
thick-sot fellow, with a forbidding countenance : ho morning I paid a visit to Mr. Surtees. He did not 
was flashily dressed, and had about him an air of appear at first to recollect me — or, at all events, if 
jaunty impudence as if he had como upon some ovil ho did, he was a wonderful adept in playing tho 
mission in which he knew that ho should succeed. 1 part of forgetfulness: but when I mentioned my 
asked him his business, without inviting him to bo name, he exclaimed, ‘ Yy, is it possible that you’ve 
seated— for I conceived a dislike to him tho in- comeback to consult mo again Far from it,’ I 
stant I set eyes upon his sinister features. ‘ Your answered, with a bitterness which I could not hide, 
namo is Macdonald?’ he said, flinging himself into and which he failed not to notice; for ho bit his 
a chair in a very free-and-easy manner. — ‘Thorn is lip, and coloured deeply. I then related to him 
no necessity for you to acquaint mo with that fact,’ the particulars of the visit I had received on the 
I observed, assuming as chilling a tone as possible, previous evening, and accused him of being tho 
— 'Oh ! but there is, though 1’ ho ejaculated: ‘be- prime mover in the matter, But he repelled tho 
cause 1 must make sure that I am speaking to tho charge with so much indignation — whether real or 
right person. "Well, you admit your name: now feigned I cannot even now determine — that I cor- 
will ypu tell mo whether you're the gentleman that tainly believed him at tho tim.e; and, were I at 
married Miss Editha Grcvillc?’ — ‘ What mc.ans this present writing for the purpose of having my nar- 
impudence?’ I demanded angrily. ‘Explain your rativo read by tho world, I should bo loth indeed to 
business, sir, without f.arthcr circumlocution.’ — havoitinferrod thatMr. Surtees was in rcalitymixod 
‘I’ll come to the point in a minute,’ returned the up with tho case of extortion. Muchas I hate and do- 
man, quite unabashed. ‘ Fifteen or sixteen months spischim, I willnotdohim a wanton injustice; and I 
ago you used to visit a certain gentleman who lives am therefore bound to state that ho was warm and 
notahundred miles from Soho Square.’ — I started energetic in his assurances of complete iunoceuccre- 
and turned pale : for it struck mo in a moment that pecting tho transaction. — ‘ But how could tho man 
the fellow was alluding to tho consxthing-surffeon . — have known tlijil over <ii£fvisityou?' laskod. — ‘Yell 
‘lYell, now I see that it’s all right,’ ho exclaimed, things does get abroad in a many mostunaccountablc 
doubtless drawing this inforonou from tho confusion vays,’ he responded: ‘but I take ray Gosh to wit- 
of my manner. ‘ Of course you would rather it ness that I’m as clear of this business as the b.abo 
shouldn’tboknownthatyouc?i(ivisitthegcntlcmon,’ vot’s unborn. Yot can I do to conwinco you that 
he added omphatically. — ‘ I do not understand your such is tho feet?’ — ‘ I do not entertain such a dread- 
meaning,’ I replied, — ‘Look here, then,’ continued ful opinion of human nature as to disbelieve you, 
tho follow: ‘it would not bo very pleasant to have sir,’ was my rejoinder; and I took my leave. liut, 
your brother, your mother-in-law, your friends, your distressed and harrassod as 1 was, I could not help 
tr.adosmcn, your servants, and oven your wife, made noticing tho strong and disagreeable odour of fried 
acquainted with tho fact that you wore under Mr. fish that came up from tho lower regions of tho 
.Surtees for some time previous to your marriage.’ dwelling : nor could I avoid a smilo as I caught a 
— ‘ I never visited him but twice 1’ were the words glimpse of Mrs. Surtocs, who was running hastily 
that I gasped ont, for horrible sensations were com- up stairs, having evidently emerged from the kitchen 
ing rapidly over me. — ‘Never mind how often it — for her swarthy countononco was as greasy ns it 
was,’ cried the man, in a brutal tone: ‘you did call could bo, and her appearance was dirty and slo- 
to consult him, and that’s cnougli for mo. Now vcnly in tho oxtrome. Yet, a few hours later in tho 
then, ’tis for you to say how much you’ll give mo to day, this woman would doubtless turn out in all 
keep tho secret.’ — ‘ Wretch! extortioner !’ I cjacu- the flaunting gaud of her rainbow attiro and in the 
lated, rago succeeding alarm in my breast. — ‘It's of profuse display of her costly jewellery 1 
no use to attempt to bully me,’ said tho ruffian, “ I must again rnpoat that I quitted Mr. Surtees’ 
with tho most cold-blooded composure; ‘I want abode with the conviction that he was anything but 
money, and I mean to get it out of you.’ — ‘Or else?’ an accomplice in tho schcrao of extortion; and I 
I said, all my wretched feelings returning, as I saw said to myself, as I returned homeward, ‘Tho scene 
myself threatened with exposure, shame, and irre- of last night is one of those penalties which wo aro 
triev.ablo degradation. — ‘Or else,’ ho repeated, ‘ I doomed to pay for tho irregularities and evil courses 
shall tell the secret to all the people I have named ; of ouryoutbful years. But, even though Surtees him- 
and then wo sh.all see whether you wil| over hold self bo innocent, is not tho extortionate deed all tho 
up your head in society again.’ — ‘And how much sarao a result of an infamohs system of quackery? 
money do you require?’ I asked, mj heart sinking Destroy that system— and the quiotudo of men’s 
within me. — ‘ Five hundred will do for the present,’ homes could not thus bo troubled by tho visits of 
ho responded imperiously. — ‘For the present ?’ I extortioners!’ — By degrees ray mind grew calmer; 
cried, echoing his words : ‘what! do you me.an to and as weeks and months fled aw.ay, I h.ad almost 
visit mo again for such a purpose?’ — ‘Not if you cc.ascd to think of tho ocenrronoo which had so*' 
shell ont at once, and without making any more much ruUled roc, when one evening tho man re- 
words about it,’ he said. — There was no alternative, appeared at tho house. Again was tho ominous 
save to comply; and I accordingly counted into his message delivered to mo while I was seated in tho 
hand tho Bank-notes for the sum named. In society of my beloved wife and her excellent mother 
another minute ho had taken his departure — and I — again did I see tho man in private — and again 
was left alono to meditate upon tho scene that had was I compelled to endure his cool insolence and 
just occurred. yield to Iiis extortionate demands. Another five 

“It w.as a long time before I could so far compose hundred pounds was transferred from my pocket 
my countenance and my feelings .as to bo ablo to ro- to his own; — and once more was I forced to veil 



I the real condition of my fcelinga when I rejoined 
the ladies in the parlour. And now, as time slipped 
away, I did not lose the misgirings that this second 
Tisit had excited in my mind— I could not forget 
that I was in the power of a rillain, who was contain 
to como back again. Months passed ; and a.third time 
—I rorac mber it well— it was on Ciiristmas ove,— the 
fatal message was delivered to me. On this occasion I 
started so violently and betrayed so much confusion 
that hotli-my wife and mother-in-law observed my 
agitation. I howevei hurried away, without re- 
sponding to their anxious enquiries; and when once 
more in the presence of the extortioner, T heaped 
the bitterest reproaches upon him. He heard mo 
with a coolness and a self-possession that only aug- 
mented my wrath ; and at length I ce.ased speaking 
through sheer exhaustion. Ho then informed me, 
in his imperious and rude manner, that he had an 
opportunity of emigrating under tho most favour- 
able services — that ho required a thousand pounds 
—and that if I gave him this sum, ho would never 
trouble mo again. I bound him by tho most solemn 
oaths to that pledge ; and, to save myself from n 
shame that w'ould have crushed mo down to tho 
very dust and rendered life intolerable, I gave the 
miscreant a cheque on my bankers for the largo 
amount which he demanded. But on my return to 
tho company of my Kditha and Mrs. Greville, I was 
.compelled to invent falsehoods to account for my 
confusion ; and I behold, with pain and bitter grief, 
that tlioy both saw that I was deceiving them — that 
I was concealing tho real truth— and that there was 
something upon my mind 1' 

“Oh! yes— and tliey conjectured truly; for my 


• In a publication entitled Tht ifedleal AdHter, and issued 
soino years ago, we find tiio foiiowing observations relative 
to quacks and quackery : — “Tiic iegislators In almost every 
civilized society have considered them as pests and a disgrace 
to every country wiierc they arc to bo fouitd. and penal laws 
have tliereforo been enacted for the suppression of quackery. 
The Colleges of Physicians were Instituted in different king- 
doms of Europe, to examine all persons wlio undertook the 
practice of tlie art, to Inspect all drugs in the apothecaries* 
shops, and destroy such as were unfit ; and there can be no 
doubt but their power extended to tiie oiarainatloiis of nos- 
trums in general, and on tlieir report, the vendors svere sub- 
ject to severe penalties. In tlie rcigu of James I., an order 
of council, grounded on former laws, svas issued for the ap- 
prehension of all quacks, in order to their being examined by 
the censors of tho College of Pliysiclans; on that occasion 
several mountebanks, water- tasters, oguc-charmers, and 
vendors of nostrums were fined, imprisoned, and banished. 
Tills wholesome eeverity. It may be supposed, checked tho 
evil for a time ; but in tho reign of William III. it became 
again necessary to put the laws in force against these base 
vermin and miscreants, in consequence of which many of 
them, when examined, confessed their utter ignorance to such 
a degree, as to bo unable either to read or write ; others, it was 
found, had been otlerapting to procure abortion in unfortu- 
nate single women ; several ' of them were discovered to be 
fortune-tellers, match-makers, frauders, pimps, and bawds ; 
some of these miscreante were set in the pillory, some put on 
horseback with their faces to tlioliorse'a tail, with their noses 
and lips Blit, and their necks decorated svith a collar of urinals, 
and afterwardswhipped, imprisoned, branded, and banished.** 

Tho victims of quacks might even now show the scoundrels. 
If they chose, that tliere are laws in existence folly strong 
enough to punish them ; and we should advise those who 
havo been plundered to state their cases to their solicitors. 
It is iutolerablo tliat tho public shonld be preyed upon by a 
set of villians who live in splendid mansions, ride in their 
carriages, and maintain luxurious tables at the expense of 
the unfortunate dupes whom their advertisements entnap. 

Several years ago, Mr. Charles Dunne, a surgeon, pre- 
sented to Parliament a petition against Qnackery ; and In 
that well reasoned document we find tho ensuing paragraph, 
ffliich, we feel convinced, our readers will peruse with in- 
terest: — 

"That tlio ronl-practices of quack doctors aro wisely 
guarded against in every country of Europe, except Britain ; 
fornopeison (under pain of fine and imprisonmeut, is ol- 


pcaco was now so tlioronglily disturbed, that I de- 
spaired of regaining it. I felt convinced that, in 
spito of tho villain’s solemn vows, ho would como 
back again ; and I dreaded to bo at home — for 
every knock at the door made mo start nervously. 
If I walked or rode out, on my return I dreaded 
lest tho servants should inform mo that a certain 
person had called for me during my absence, and 
would look in again in the evening. Thus my 
life became a veritable burthen to mo; and my 
sorrow was aggr.avated by tho stern nooessity of 
retaining it all in my own breast. Often and often 
did I think of inventing some excuse to induce my 
wife and her mother to consent that wo should 
break up our establishment in London, and repair 
to the continent. Jlut what apology could I de- 
vise for such a strange proceeding ? — and, moreover, 
would not tho extortioner find me out, if I.o set 
himsolf to tho work ? because to imagine any feasi- 
ble ground for changing our name, was impossible. 
Thus months passed away, without seeing me de- 
termine upon any plan to frustrate tho extortioner 
should ho return ; and I saw that my Editha's 
health and spirits began to fail — because she knew 
that I was secretly unhappy ! 

“And the extortioner did come back: and again 
was I forced to yield to his demands.— Two thousand 
pounds did ho obtain from mo on this occasion ; 
and when I reminded him of his solemn pledges 
and sacred vows, ho laughed outright in my face. 
Oh 1 how I hated — abhorred — loathed that man 1 I 
could have slain him on tho spot: but I thonght of 
my dear wife and innocent boy, and I restrained my 
hand. And now my mind became seriously un- 


lowed to take tho charge of tlio sick, or even to direct tho 
application of medicines, without having gone through the 
proper ordeals of examination ns to his professional know- 
ledge and acquirements. In England it is notorious that wo 
have not only carpenters, tailors, bricklayers’ labourers, lead- 
pcndl-makcre, Jews old clothes men, journeymen linen- 
drapers. and men of colour, but even women quacks, who 
practise their duplicities on tlie unwary and unthinking part 
of the public, by plundering all those who have the folly to 
approach them, whilst many arc absolutely deprived of life 
by tlicm. and otliers, who Iiave the misfortune to escape 
death, arc left to drag on a miserable existence with an en- 
tirely broken constitution for the remainder of tlieir days. 
The baneful effects, too, of patent medicines, as tliey aro 
called, deserve particular notice, tlie composition of wliicli is 
formed in sucli a manner as to render tlieir administration at 
all times dangerous, and but too often frauglit with death t 
whereas, on the Continent, no medicines (similar to those 
with us ealled patent) are permitted to be sold, without first 
having been analyzed by the eonstituted chemleal authori- 
ties. and duly examined by tho respective faculties of medi- 
cino. It is clear from what occurs in law, divinity, and 
physic, that a foundation or competent education by a course 
of study. Is essentially necessaiy to exercise any of these 
different departments, and wlioever exercises them without 
this education cannot possibly do it with advantage to tlie 
community. For an unscientific Imowledgo of the treatment 
of any disease, even If occasionally successful In its object, 
can never bo trusted to ; for if any unforeseen circumstance 
shonld arise, such practitioner can neither avert the miscliief, 
nor find means to relieve the patient, as a man of real iclenc-e 
would do;— mere experience alone, devoid of science, can 
have 110 other claim on public notice than as empiricism, 
and, like a seaman, incapable of taking an observation when 
anything inauspicious occurs at sea, is unable to direct his 
course. Emplrlcbm in all professions being the opposite to 
science, and directed by no regular principle but the know- 
ledge of one or two Isolated facts, is evidently hostile to tho 
advancement of liberal principles, and loo often ruinous to 
those confiding in such hollow pretensions. Empiricism, 
therefore. In religion, law, politics, and physic, is ttie hydro 
to be guarded against, as tlio bane of real knowledge and im- 
provement; nud wncrever cnr.ouraged. such empiricism is 
always subversive of the best interests of mankind. The 
great object of legislation should be to impose a wholesome 
restraint on any attempt calculated to overstep tho just and 
fair bounds, which tho welfare of the people requires.” 
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settled— a painful nerrousness constantly miun- i 
tainod Us inRuoncc over mo— my hoaltli gave way i 
Dgain, as rapidly under the heavy weight of sorrow i 
as it did beneath tlio wearing oiTectc of dissipation. i 
Ob I yes— and wliat was worse tlian all, was that < 
my Editba grow paler and thinner day by day— ■ 
visibly and I dared not attempt to console her— X j 
could not force my tongue to frame a lie to assure i 
her that 1 myself was happy. Thus was our once ; 
happy homo changed to a scene of gloom: a deep 
despondency hung upon us all— and I perceived, 
with incfTable nnguisli, that Mrs, Grcvillo began to 
view mo with distrust. Perhaps she thought that 
some crime lay heavy upon my soul : yes— this 
must have been her impression— or she would 
doulitless have questioned me. But aho did not i 
live long enough to behold the sad catastrophe: a 
short though severo illness snatched her to the , 
tomb — and, circumstanred as I was, I n-jotced in i 
secret at the event, — for I said to myself, * There is 
at all events one being the lo*=s to deceive one 
being the less to watch :nn with mournful .and 
Eilenlly appealing looUs!* — 0 God? it was not 
strange— it was not wonderful if madness were 
beginning even then to undermine the strong tower 
'jf my reason 1 

“ Scarcely wore the remains of my mother-in-law 
consigned to the tomb, when the extortioner re- 
appeared at the house. His demands increased in 
proportion to the concessions which were made to 
Iiim by my fears; but I was totally unahlo to com- 
ply with his present exigences. It is true that there 
was much property Mill left ;— hut it was aetiled 
on iny wife— nni! I could not command from my own 
resources tlio sum needed. Tliis I cirndidly told 
liim, .and liesonclit lilm to be merciful yes, with 
tears In my eyes did I beseech him. Tho avrctch I 
the monster ! wliat cared lie for my Rrief— my 
anpuibh ? He desired mo to barn rocourso to a dis- 
eountcr— gave me the address of a money-lender— 
and said ho should returnon tlicfollowinf eroninp. 
Accordinply— imrollcd hy my wretched, wretched 
destinv— I visited tho moitoy-lcndor, who advanced 

me tlir'ee thousand potindsonmyown acceptance, and 

at most usurious interest. Tho whole of that money 
found its way into the pocket of tho cstorlioner; 
and when lie had taken bis departure. I fell down In 
a lit. Tor days and days did I keep mybrd; and when 
1 awoke to consciousnesn, it was from a delirium. 
My dear wife was seated by my bed-side; but, 

0 bod!— how palo— how nlvered— how wan she w.as 
witli loiip vipils niid deep prief! I questioned her 
puardedlv to ascertain whether in my ravings I bad 
betraved mv secret : but I learnt, beyoud .VI doubt. , 
tliat I Imd' not. Tlien I bepan to brojitbe more 
freely ; and she, throwing her arms about my neck, 
exclaimed, wliilo le.ars sirc.tined in torrents down 
her checks, ' My beloved Imsb.snd, you have some 
dreadful grief preying upon your mind. May I not 
bo made vour confidant ! I Imvo observed that al- 
ways after the visits of tlie man who calls over; 
now and then, and invariably in tho evening, you 
aro stricken as with a heavy afQiction. Oli 1 what 
does it all mean V—l endoavonred to console her— 
to soothe her— to reassure her as well as I could; 
but I raw tlial she only pretended to bo solaced, for i 

mv sake '. . , t i i 

■.■V.'i.ll— I recovered: but liappincss ami l tiau 

shaken hands for ever. I felt as if 1 were followed 
about bv an invisible demon, wliosobrcalli poisoned 
tlie vei-’'ntm 050 lierc that I breathed. I know that my 


brain was reeling — that my reason was tottcrit?-^ 
that I was going mad! Often did I think sei".*- 
ously of murdering mj wife and child, and then 
putting an end to my own existence. But I dared 
not lay violent hands upon them} and I had too 
much moral courage still left to seek death so long 
as there romalned a single tie, however feeble, to 
bind mo to life. But a new misfortune was in store 
for me— for A solicitor in whom I and my wife 
trusted, obtained our signatures to certain deeds 
under tbo foulest representations; and by virtue 
thereof ho sold out all tho stock standing In Kditha 6 
namo in the Bank. Ho then absconded ; and we 
wore suddenly reduced from affluence to compara- 
tive penury. I was nnablo to honour my accept- 
ance ; and the discounter would listen to no terms, 
lie said that ho had passed it away in the regular 
course of business, and could not take it up him- 
self. I was arrested and thrown into prison. My 
friends deserted mo, boliovlng that wanton 
cxlrav.aganco on my part had led to this 
catastrophe. Ves: all save iny beloved wife 
ilcsertoJ me — and she, tbo angel ! remained 
faithful to mol "VVe had two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year slil! left; and on the houses 
which produced’ this income, my wife insisted on 
raising tho money necessary to obtain my release. 
Bill such a proceeding would have loft us beggars ; 
.and I could not onduro tlio Idea of misery for one- 
two — ibreo persons! No: tlio propnrly was so 
secured that my creditor could not touch It— and 
I resolved, by ih'o ndvieo of an attorney, to apply for 
relief to tbo Insolvents’ Court. I did so; and tbo 
creditor opposed me on the ground of extravagance. 
I could give no account of the manner in which I 
had disposed of the money ho had advanced me— 
and when tho opposing counsel asked me, on my 
oath, whether I liad not lost it nt gambling. I gree- 
dilv sn.arped at tbo means of explanation thus fur- 
iiis’lied, and perjured myself by the utterance of an 
nflirmative. Oil! tliat miscreant extortioner 1— bo 
drove mo to ruin — a prison — the Insolvents' Court 

pi-rjury — and lastly to a mad-lioiise! Great God 1 

how can I write thus tranquilly when I think of 
nil the wrongs that I have endured T 


“ July florif, ISlO. 

** I have been compelled to desist again: but nt 
length I resume my pen. My ideas are rapidly 
becoming more settled: I lliiiik that 1 shall recover 
altogotber, if I can but manage to escape from this 

place 1 I , , 

“ 1 slated that I appeared at the Insolvents 
Court, and was opposed by tlio holder of tho hill 
for three tliousand pounds. Tbo Coinmissionor re- 
manded mo to prison for twelve months ns a punish- 
ment for wniilon and profligate expenditure. I 
Fhnil not dwell upon that long incarceration: it 
was horrible to a sensitive soul like mine. Even j 
Edillia, palieiil nnd loving as she was, failed to 
solace mo altogether. There were intervals of 
anguisli so bitter that I fancied myself at times to 
bo alrcadv dead nnd enduring the torments of bell. 
DrcadfurUioiighl! But at length tbo timo passed 

and I was once more free. AVc took n neat littlo 

coltngo ill tbo suburbs of tlio metropolis; and tran- 
quillity Boomed to have been restored to us nt last. 
Our son throve gloriously : Oh 1 tvlial a handsome 
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boy lio became — -what R handsomo boy bo must bo 
noTV ! Nearly two years passed — and I was re- 
covering ray mental serenity, when one day I met 
tho extortioner in tlio street. Oli ! what a cold 
shudder came over mo as I saw his eyes fixed upon 
me ! It seemed ns if a horrible spectre had sud- 
denly started up from tho earth to horrify and 
appal mo. I beheld Ruin personified ; and a 
faintness came over mo. But I was recalled to a 
poignant sense of my misery by tho well-knorvn 
voice that fell upon my cars, making fresh de- 
mands upon my purse. I took tho man into an 
obscure public-house close by ; and, ns there was 
no one in the room save ourselves at tho time, wo 
could converse freely upon the business, rrccly, 
indeed ! when every word he uttered fell like drops 
of molten lead upon my heart — and every syllable 
Ibronthed in return hissed from my parched tongue 
like water passing over red-hot iron ! What could 
I do? The fiend insisted upon having money, 
and swore that ho would follow me home. Ho, 
however, measured his demands to my means, and 
insisted upon having three hundred pounds by a 
given hour tho next evening. We parted— and I 


saw that ho dogged mo ; indeed, ho did not attempt 
to conceal himself nor his intentions as ho fol- 
lowed mo until I entered my own door — and I know 
that it was useless either to turn upon him in a 
hostile manner, or to attempt to baffle his aim. 

“ Heaven only knows how I contrived to explain 
to my wife tho reason of my altered appearance — 
or rather, how I managed to conceal the real cause 
beneath a falsehood. But I did succeed in reas- 
suring her somewhat ; and on tho following day I 
wont to tho discounter — the same discounter who 
had lent mo money before — to ask him for a loan. 
It was a desperate stop, taken by a desperate 
man: but, to my surprise, ho consented without 
the slightest hesitation to accommodate me. I re- 
ceived tho money — gave my note of hand — and 
paid the amount to the extortioner. But things 
liad now reached a crisis with me — and I became 
so unsettled in my mind that Editha was seriously 
alarmed. I remembered that my brother, the 
magistrate, was sent for ; and he visited the house 
after having been long estranged from me. Then 
a mist came over my memory ; and, when I 
awoke, I was — here 1 
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Yes— hero, "whero I now pen tlicso lines ! Oh 1 many aclTcrtiscmcnts announcing such works as tlio 
I iiavo boon inad—raTiug mad ^ and IleaTen knows one w'lnch had proved tho means of ensnaring the 


that I have endured enough to make me so. 


unfortunate Mr. Macdonald ; and ho was resolved 


persecution could only end in insanilv. But I am to loso no timo in employing his solicitor to in* 
better now: nav— I am well— although my friends stituto all the necessary inquiries into tho chnrao 


will not belicTC it. My brotlirr iv.is bore ypstcr- 
dnj; and I saw by ibp way in whirli be bnnioiircd 


ters, bistories, proceedings, and social positions of 
tbo scoundrcl.s wbo thus accutnulatcd largo for- 


me when I told liim I was fast recoTcring my rca- tunes by means of tbo mbst atrocious quackery, 
son, that ho still imagines me to bo insane. I im- deceit, rascality, and extortion, 
plored him to let mo see Editlia and my boy: be Tbo manuscript wbicb cbnnco bad this night 
declared that I should bare that pleasure next thrown in bis way, contained so many important 
Sunday. lie likeuisc told mo that they were well particulars, .and furnished such a complete cino to 
in hoaltb,liut deeplv grieved on my account. tlic entire lamific.ations of the dark iniquity wliicli 

" Now I have inado up my mind bow to act. I tbo young nobleman was determined to e.xpoBc, that 
sball escape from this Iiorrible place, and proceed to I'o regarded it as a powerful auxiliary to tbocrusado 
France. There I shall adopt an assumed name— "'^9 about to undertake; and this consideration, 
.and ibenco I shall write to Fditbn to join mo at n'^'icd to tbo motives already mentioned, decided him 
once with our son. M'e sball l.e beyond the re.acli •'> retaining possession of Iho document, 
of tlic'cxtoitioncr — and tranquil, if not happy days "’®5 now ono o clock in tbo morning; and a 

may yet await us. Yes— this is my hope! Butsball proXoiind silence reigned throughout tbo lunatic 
I destroy tbo manuscript upmi wbirb I have la- nsjlum. 

bfiured so arduously, and uiiicii has fnrnisbed me Lord M illiam noiselessly opened the door of bis 
witli an occupation tliat has done mo so much good ? chamber, and looked forth into the long passage, 
No : I cannot consent to .anniliilato tbo papers "'lucb was partially lighted by a singlo lamp that 
wliicli contain a narrative so fiaugbt with awful Ijcen left burning. 


warning. But doo.s It not likewico cont.-iin mv No living being w.as to bo seen ; and notliing dis- 
soeret?— and is not my name mentioned In the 'Hrbed the dead stillness of tbo hour and the place, 
course of tho recital? Hark! footsteps approach It now struck the young nobleman that tlic.door 

I ijuist conceal my papers " chamber wblcli lio was anxious to enter — 

namely, No. 12, in the same passage ns bis own 

apartment — was most probably locked ; and, in this 

case, bn made up bis mind to force it at all risks. 
A littio farther rellection suggested to him that, 
CHAPTER CLXXXIX. inasmuch ns bo bad seen tbo housekeeper with only 

SCENE.S IX THE I.VNATIC ASVLVM. f *" probable that Ibis 

key was a pa's to all the chambers; and bo thenrn 
Tuts terminated the extraordinary manuscript inferred that llio hey of bis own room might 
Inch Lord William Trevelyan found in the ward- perhaps fit the lock of the door belonging to 
be, and the perusal of which occupied him nearly No. 12. 

10 hours. At all events this was the first experiment that 


CHAPTER CLXXXIX. inasmuch ns bo bad seen tbo housekeeper with only 

SCENE.S IX THE I.VXAT1C ASVLVM. f “"P’® ’‘®y *" probable tluat Ibis 

key was a pa's to all the chambers; and ho thenrn 
Tuts terminated the extraordinary manuscript inferred that tho hey of his own room might 
which Lord William Trevelyan found in the ward- perhaps fit the lock of the door belonging to 
robe, and the perusal of which occupied him nearly No. 12. 

two hours. At all events this was the first experiment that 

He was uiulcehicd how to di.'-po'e of the paper.', he lesolvcd to try; and, without any longer delay, 
Should he return them to the plnre where they hnl he procteded as cautioiisly ns pessihlo down the 
been concealed ? — should he destroy them?— fhoubi pa.s.'nge, until he rcarhiil the clmmhcr which lio 
ho take them away with him, in tho hopo of being bopc-J and believed to lo the me eccuplcd by libs 
one day enabled to discover tlielr writer, and by friend. 

restoring them to liiin coiiviiico liim tbal lliey bad There was a holt outside the door: this was 
fallen into the possession of an honourable innn, immediately drawn back; — and Trovely.an css.aycd 
wbo, tbougb liaving bad tbo cariosity to read tlicm, tbo key. 

would, nevertlieless, religiously keep tbo secret To bis indesrribablc Joy, Ibe key turned easily in 
wliicli they cont.aincd? ilio lock; and, witli a beating lieart, tbo nobleman 

For, from the abrupt termination of the manu- entered the room— closiiij; tho door behind him. 
script. Lord William very naturally concluded that The chamber w.os quite dark : but Trcvely.an 
tbo unfortuiinto nutlior bad succeeded In efTcclIng speedily groped bis way to tlie window and drer/ 
his escape from tho Innatic-asyliiin very shortly aside the nirtaiiis, ro as to permit tho powerful 
after he had penned the last words in the narrative; moonlight to pour its silver flood into tho room 
and the young nobleman, therefore, considered it to He now approached tho bed — and there, to his 
bo posMble, tbougb perlinps not very prolmble, tliat delight, he beheld the well-known, though worn 
he might sooner or later encounter Mr. Macdoiiald and wasted, counlenanee of his friend Sir Gilbert 
in the great and busy world. Ileatbcote, wlio was wrapped In slumber. 

Lord William bad likewise another motive fir Lord William shook him gently; tho baronet 
retaining the papers, awoke with a sudden start and ejacitlation ; but at , 

The reader has Been enough of him to be nwnre tbo same inst.ant n friendly voice said, hurricdl})'^ 
that tbnro was in his disposition much of the same •‘Fear nothing! 'tls I — Trevelyan — and I am com'o 
chivalrous spirit and plillanlhropie principle whirh to deliver you from this accursed place.” 
characterised the Earl of Elliiighnm ; and it was Sir Gilbert, who had raised his head from the 
thereforo natural that ho should hecoino suddenly pillow, fell back .again, and closed his oyes for n 
impressed with tho idea of adopting measures, in few moments. Ho fancied that ho was dreaming, 
duo course, for tho purpose of fully exposing tho He could not believe that those welcome words had 
almcions system of quackery that was carried on in reality sounded in his cars, or that tho moonlight 
by pseudo-medical adveitiscrs. bad shown him tho form of his friend by tho bed- 

Ho \iomombcrcd that the newspapers contained side. 
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Trereljan did not choose to interrnpt the bn- porter toicep wateli all nipht in the hall?’ he 
roust’s roTorio immediately ; ho comprehended the added, interrogatively. 


prudonco of allowing him to collect his scattered 
idea?, and compose his thoughts. 


"Tes,” answered Sir Gilbert: "and I am alsc 
certain that a man patrols the garden. Besides, 


»Is it really you, my dea^r young friend?” Sir tbo keepers inside the house are as wakeful and 
Gilbert asked abruptly; and, starting up in the watchful as the fiends of Pandemonium; and tho 
bed, ho seized O^rovelyan’s hand, and gazed fixedly least noise will bring half-a-dozen strong and des- 


tipon his countenance, 


perato fellows upon us. For my part, I have not the 


“ Yes, it is no dream,” responded Lord "William, slightest objection to embrace the alternative of 

pressing the baronet’s hand with all the fervour of fighting our way througii all opposition ” 

his genoroms friendship; "I am hero to. effect your «Bnt the consequences -of defeat would bo most 
escape, and there is no time to he lost.” disastrous,” interrupted Trevelyan. >■ Tho Doctor 

Still tho baronet could scarcely helierc the joyful ^^ould thereby gain an excuse for coercing both vou 
annoancoment thus made to him ; and Trevelyan, and me; and although I am as it wore my own pri- 
duly impressed with tlio necessity of tranqnilising goner, yet I have sworn not to quit these walls uu- 
and reassuring his friend’s mind as much as less accompanied by you.” 
possible ore tho attempt at departure should he « Generous friend I” exclaimed Sir Gilbert 
made,-fcaring likewise that the baronets intellect «^Yerowewell armed, we might bid defiance to 
Imd been somewhat impaired by the sense of t],e Doctor and all his gang : but woapoulcss- 
wrong oud tho horrors of imprisonment in a-lu- powerlcs* as wp aro ” - 

uatio asylum, -began to speak upon such topi^ ..Do n"ot despond. Heathcoto,” said Trevelyan 
as were calculated to direct his thoughts into ~ *. \ 

. channel observing that tho baronet spoke m a mournful 

Cl vr 7 TT fi t n 1 M j tone: “tho task that I have undertaken, I will ao- 

My dear Heathcoto,’ ho said, “endeavour to complish! There appear to mo to be two modes 
call to your aid as much calmness .and .self-pos- of procedure. Tho first is to descend as noiselessly 
sessioi. as possible.; for a smglo inaovertencc or 53.,;,, „ ^ic hall-seize upon tho porter- 

false step may rum our project by alarming the him-and then effect our escape by tho 

house. Rememhor that the place IS as well pro- f..o„t.door. Tho other is tn We n-. 


7 a ra r a a a 7 “ f 7 front-door. Tim other is to force away tho bars 

tccted and defended, and probably as well avatched, ..oom-mako a rope of tho 

as a gaol: and wo must proceed with caution- bcd-clothiiig-desceud into tho garden-aud tako 
cQuragc— and coolness. - ® . . . » _ 


our chance with the watchman. Either project is 


“But howdid youfindyourway into the cstah- attended with the risk of creating an ilarm: 
ishmcnt?” enquired Sir Gilbert, his ideas becom- 5^53 your knowiedgo of 

infT mnrn . .. f ® . 


lug more settled. 

“By protending to be insane,” answered Tre- 
velyan; “and I have succeeded in thoroughly 
duping tho Doctor.” 


tho premises and the habits of its inmates, which 
scheme is the more feasible.” ^ 

“ Tlio former,” responded Sir Gilbert, after a few 
moments’ deep reflection. “ The watchman in tho 


tt r\\ t _ t- .*<»• itiviuvuvo wvwM jLiJi; wati/jj Jliun in lilD 

• Oh ! my gonereupmy neble-heartcd friend ! ” would probably obsoi-vo us at tho window, 

oxolaimod the baronet: 7 how can I ever sufficiently t,,/tavs: and an alarm would thus bo 

pro^ my grati ude raised even before we were prepared to attempt an 

“Hushl speak not with excltomontl” interrupted „ j, ,1,333 „33„3, (,,3 3,1,3,. i,„ P , 

Trevelyan. I am on y doing towards you what ,3^ 3I33 5,, ,1,3 1,3,, ._3f f33t j 3,,, ^.3^, 

you would unhesitating y perform for me under the bggguge j 33,3 ,1,3 ^od temporarily made up 

B_ame circumstances. And now-as I am anxious fo,. 1,1^ ,1,3,3 33 ,1,3 ,1,3, j ,,33 bro^.i,, 

to relievo your mind as much as possible from any i.uhcn-thoroforo our chances of success lio in that 
uneasiness or suspenso that it may experience — I direction.” 


must at once inform you that Mrs. Softon is in good 
health, and at this moment in the happy oxpccta- j 


tion of shortly seeing you again; for she is awaro") load.” 


“Such also is my idea,” observed Trevelyan. “Lot 
us proceed at once — and permit mo to tako tlio 


of tho soliemc wliich I liavc adopted to restore you \ 
to liberty.” j 


Tho young nobleman and tho baronet stole cau- 
tiously fortli from the chamber, treading so lightly 


. “Heaven bo thanked for these assurances !” cx- that their steps raised not a sound to disturb the 
claimed Sir Gilbert: thou, after a few moments’ silence which prevailed throughout the ostablish- 
pauso, ho said, “ I need scarcely ask you to explain ment. 

how you became acquainted with Mrs. Sefion. She They descended to the first fioor in safety; and 
was no stranger to the friendship subsisting between there they paused for a few minutes on tho landing, 
you and me — and I therefore conclude that, alarmed listening with suspended breath. 


by my sudden and inexplicable disappearance, she 
sought your counsel and assistance.” 


The deep and regular respiration of tho porter 
DOW reached their cars from tho hall below; and 


" All has occurred precisely as you conjecture,” they thus obtained the assuranco that tho man 
answered Trevelyan. “But do you now feel equal slumbered. 

to tho task ” Exchanging looks of satisfaction, they descended 

“ Of making an effort to recover my freedom?” tho last flight of stairs;— and, by tho hall lamp, they 
ejaculated Sir Gilbert, leaping from tho conch, perceived tlie porter comfortably ensconced in a 
“Lot us not lose another moment! Tho atmosphere trucklc-bcd that was made up for him in a con- 
of this place seems oppressive, and heavy to breathe, vonient corner. The light fell on his rubicurd 
I pant — I yearn — I long for liberty.” countenance, which was surmounted by a cotton 

Thus speaking, the baronet began hastily to put nightcap : but tho brawny arm that lay outside tho 
on his attire, and in a few minutes ho was dressed, coverlid, and tho tracing of his form as sliarad by 
“Now,” said Trevelyan, “wc must decide upon tho bed-clothes, sliowed full well that he Was / man 
tho course to ho adopted. Doubtless there is a of herculean stature and proportionate sfr'en “li. 
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Notliing daunted — but rosolringupon a desperate 
effort to accomplisli the purpose ho had in riew — 
Lord tVilliam Trevelyan led the ivay into tlio hall; 
and he had just ascertained the fact that there was 
a bunch of large keys peeping forth from beneath 
the sleeping porter’s pillow, when the door of the 
supper-room suddenly opened, and Mr. SheepshanUs 
staggered forth. 

The reverend gentleman carried a candle in his 
hand; and, by his fluslicd countenance, vacant stare, 
and unsteady walk, ho tyas evidently in a pretty ad- 
vanced state of intoxication. In fact — and there is 
no necessity to disguise the matter — iho pious 
minister had sate tip to enjoy himself alono; and ho 
had carried his libations to such an extent that ho 
was now, at two o’clock in the morning, most 
awfully drunk. 

Tho moment Lord IVilliam caught sight of the 
inebriate minister, he sprang upon him — placed his 
hand tightly over his mouth — and, thrusting him 
back into tho supper-room, said in a low but hasty 
and threatening tone, “ JIovo hcnco at your peril !” 

Ho then closed and locked tho door. 

But in the short and decided ECHfllo an untoward 
accident had occurred. 

The candlestick had dropped from Mr. Sheep- 
shanks’ hand on the marble floor of tho hall ; and 
tho consequence was that tho porter sprang up, and 
was out of bed in a trice. 

Sir Gilbert Ilcathcoto rushed upon him : but not 
in time to prevent tho man from springing a huge 
rattle and crying, “ Heip 1 help t" 

Lord IVilliam Trevelyan hesitated not a moment 
how to act. Ho darted to tho irucklo-bcd — seized 
tho keys from beneath tho pillow — and sprang to 
tho dOor, leaving .Sir Gilbert Ilcathcoto wrestling 
desperately with tho porter. 

Tho reader will remember that there were two 
doors; and tho young nobleman had only Just time 
to open tho first or inner one, when a rapid glance 
cast behind showed him his friend Sir Gilbert upon 
the floor, completely overpowered by tho hugo 
porter, who had placed his knee upon tho baronet’s 
chest. 

It was Trevelyan’s hope that his friend would 
have been able to keep tho porter engaged in tho 
struggle until ho could have opened both tho doors, 
when ho would have turned to tho scene of strife, 
to rescue tho baronet; but scarcely had ho observed 
that Sir Gilbert was already vanquished, when four 
of tho keepers rushed down stairs into the hall. 

■With tho rapidity and force of a tiger springing 
upon its proy. Lord lYilliam rushed on tho huge 
porter, hurled him to a distance, and raised up tho 
prostrate baronet. 

All this was the work of an instant: but in 
another moment tho keepers sprang upon tho two 
friends, and closed with them. 

Tho baronet was again borne down ; but Trevel- 
yan, who now saw that tho conflict was really be- 
coming desperate, used the bunch of heavy door- 
keys with such effect that ho speedily disabled tho 
two keepers who had assailed him, — stretching one 
senseless on the floor, and compelling tho other to 
beat a retreat with the blood pouring down his 
face. 

To turn his attention to tho two men who were 
dragjting away Sir Gilbert Ilcathcoto, was the in- 
trepii^ young nobleman’s next stop ; and in a few 
raomt^ats the baronet, onco more rescued from tho 
enemy, j was by tho side of his intrepid friend. 


“Take tho keys and open tho front doorl” cried ' 
Trevelyan, impetuously pushing Sir Gilbert towards 
that extremity of tho hall whoro tho means of ogress 
lay. “ Escape, in tho name of heaven 1 — think not 
of me 1” 

And having thrust tho keys into his friend's hand, 
Lord IVilliara seized tho Doctor’s gold-headod cane, 
which hung to a hat-peg in tho hall ; and placing 
himself between tho front-door and the keepers, ho 
cried, “ Beware how you provoke mo — for I shnll 
not hesitate to defend myself to tho death 1” 

But scarcely wore these words uttered, when tho 
two keepers from whom ho had rescued tho ba- 
ronet, returned to tho charge, aided by tho burly 
porter. 

Tho foremost was instantaneously felled by a 
blow vigorously dealt with tho cane ; and, following 
up his advantage quickly as the eye can wink, Tre- 
velyan darted at tho other keeper, whom ho also 
levelled on tho spot. But in the next moment tho 
gallant young nobleman was in tho grasp of tho 
porter; aud, dropping the cane as no longer useful 
in a close turzlo, he addre.tsod himself with all 
his might to this last and most desperate single 
com bat. 

The scene was very exciting ; and all that wo 
have yet described sinco the first moment that tho 
conflict commenced, did not occupy more than two 
minutes. 

Scarcely had tho intrepid nobleman and tho her- 
culean porter closed together, when tho Doctor, 
attired in his dressing-gown and slippers, and with 
his cotton night-cap on his head, appeared at tho 
bottom of tho stairs, holding a ciiambcr-candlo in 
his hand. 

At tho same instant Sir Gilbert Ilcathcoto liad 
succeeded in opening tho front door; and tho morn- 
ing breezo poured into tho hall, in a manner doubt- 
less highly refreshing to tho porter, who, bo it 
remembered, had nothing on but his shirt— AiV cap 
having fallen ofT in tho conflict which ho had main- 
tained with the baronet in tho first instance. 

Two of tho discomfited keepers, animated by tho 
presence of tho Doctor — or perhaps rendered 
ashamed of their pusillanimity — now returned to 
the .attack upon ’Trevelyan, who Was just on tho 
point of hurling tho porter to the ground. But Sir 
Gilbert, having made tho entrance free, rushed back 
to help his friend; and tho contest was again re- 
nowed with desperate energy, — tho other two 
keepers, who had by this tlmo recovered their 
senses, joining in tho struggle. 

And hard would it have gone with Trevelyan and 
the baronet against such odds, bad not two new- 
comers suddenly appeared upon the scene. 

For, tho front door standing wide open, and tho 
lamp being alight in the hall, two gentlemen who 
woro passing by tho house at tho time beheld tho 
extraordinary proceedings that were taking place 
within; and tho foremost, perceiving in an instant 
that tho odds were two to five,— namely, Trevelyan*/ 
and tho baronet against tho four keepers and tho 
porter,— exclaimed at tho top of a stentorian voice, 
“Bo Jasus! Frank, and wo’ll just givo a helping 
hand to the waker side 1” 

"With theso words, tho redoubtable Captain 
O’BIuuderbuss— nerved with all tho courage at- 
tributed by Sir "Walter Scott to Lord Marmlon— 
"plunged into tho fight." 

Or, in less poetical language, ho darted Into tlie 
hall — lovclled tho herculean porter with n well- 
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dirGoted blow between the eyes — end sent a couple 
of koepors sprawling over tho aforesaid porter in 
an instant. 

Frank 0 nrtis, having imbibed just sufficient poteen 
to subdue his habitual cowardice and arm him with 
tho bastard though not tho less effectual valour 
which strong drink inspires, unhesitatingly followed 
tho example of his gallant leader, and bore his part 
in the fray; so that in less than a minute a com- 
plete diversion was effected in favour of Lord 
"William Trevelyan and Sir Gilbert Heathcote, tho 
enemy being utterly discomfited. 

“ Viliains 1 murderers 1 robbers !’* shouted tho 
infuriate Doctor, as loud as he could bawl ; and 
then the screams and shrieks of tho affrighted 
female servants were heard echoing from tho stairs 
and landing-places. 

“ Let us depart 1” cried Lord "William Trevelyan ; 
and, in a very few moments, ha pushed tho baronet, 
the captain, and Frank Curtis, out of tho front 
door, — ho himself pausing oniy for a single second 
to secure the keys. 

In auother instant he was outside tho house; 
and closing tho door behind him, he looked it so ns 
to prevent tho Doctor and his myrmidons from in- 
stituting an immediato pursuit. 

" Be Jasus I and this is tho rummest lar-r-k I ivor 
had in all ray life 1” ejaculated Captain O’Blunder- 
buss, panting for breath. 

" Come with us, gontlomon,” said Lord William, 
hastiiy addressing that gailant officer and Frank 
Curtis: “yon have rendered us a signal service — 

■ and wo must know you better. We have likewise 
certain necessary explanations to give you relative 
to tho strange scene in which you took so generous 
a part. But come away directly — there is not a 
moment to be lost — a hue and cry may bo raised !” 

“Be tho powor-rsl and is it bur-r-giars yo aro?’’ 
cried the Captain, somewhat regretting the precipi- 
tation with which ho had mixed himself up in the 
late affray, 

“ No — no : far from that l ” exclaimed Lorn Wil- 
liam, laughing heartily at tho idea. “But let us 
get as quickly as we can out of this neighbour- 
hood.” 

And away tho four gentlemen scampered into 
tho Cambridge Road, down which they sped until 
they reached *11110 End, where they fortunately 
found a night-cab waiting for a fare. 

Into tho vehicle they got; and Lord William 
Trevelyan exclaimed, as an instruction to the 
driver, “ Park Square, Regent’s Park ! ” 

Away tho cab went; and both Captain O’Blun- 
derbuss and Frank Curtis, who had hoard tho aris- 
tocratic address thus given, were seized with an 
insatiable curiosity to learn who their now .acquaint- 
ances could be. 

CHAPTER CXC. 

A SCENE IN A CAB. 

“ Ginthlemen,” exclaimed the gallant Irishman, 
"I mane to inthroduce myself and frind to ye 
without any more bother or pother. My frind, 
then, ginthlemen, is Misther Frank Cur-r-tis — dis- 
cinded from a fine family, and once possissed of 
large estates, all of which, bo Jasus ! he’s managed 
to ate up as clone os if dirthy acres were plum- 
pudding. My name, ginthlemen, is Capthain 


•O’Bluntherbnss, of Blunthefbuss Park, Connemar- 
c-ra — where I shall be delighted to seo yo any time 
yo may be afthcr visiting Quid Ireland and I’m at 
home.” 

“ Permit mo to shako hands with you. Captain 
O’Blunderbuss,” said tho young nobleman; “and 
with you also, Mr, Curtis. You have rendered mo 
and my friend a service which we cannot easily 
forget.” 

“And which wo shall never seek to forget,” 
added tho baronet, emphatically ; and then there 
was a general shaking of" hands inside tho cab. 

Lord William Trevelyan next proceeded to in- 
form his new friends who ho and Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote were; and the reader may conceive the huge 
deiight experienced by Captain O’Blunderbuss and 
Mr. Frank Curtis when they found themselves in 
the company of a real nobleman and a real baronet. 

“And now, my lor-r-d,” said the gallant officer, 
“will yo be Eopbleeging as to explain to us what 
house that was where all tho pother took place, 
and what was tho raaning of the pother itself : for, 
bo tho holy poker- r 1 I can’t make head or tail of 
itl” 

“The fact is,” responded Lord William Tre- 
velyan, “it was a mad- house.” 

“ A m.ad-house 1” ejaculated Mr. Frank Curtis, 
starting ns if stung by a serpent lurking in the 
straw at tho bottom of the cab — while a cold tre- 
mor camo over him ; for it instantly struck him 
that ho and his Irish companion had been instru- 
mental in tho escape of a couple of lunatics. 

“A mad-house 1” repeated the Captain, immedi- 
ately entertaining tho same idea, although not 
sharing tho apprehensions of his friend. 

“Neither more nor less,” continued Trevelyan, 
perfectly unaware of the impression which his 
words had produced upon tho two gentlemen : for, 
as tho inside of tho cab was quite dark, he could 
not observe the charge that took place in their 
countenances. 

“You — you — don’t mean to — to — say,” stam- 
mered Curtis, fidgotting uncommonly, and thrust- 
ing his hand outside the window to grasp tho handle 
of tho door : for ho began to thin’s that tho sooner 
he emancipated himself from the cab, tho bettor; — 
“you — you ” 

“Hould your tongue, ye spalpeen!’ vociferated 
the Captain, wlio, fully acquainted with the charac- 
ter of his friend, guessed pretty accurately all 
that was passing in his mind : for tho worthy Irish- 
man, on his part, was determined not to separate 
from his now friends, whether they wore lunatics or 
not, until ho had ascertained if any thing was to 
be got out of them cither in tho shape of money 
or whiskey, or both ; — “ hould your tongue, yo spal- 
peen I and let’s hear what his lor-rdship has to say 
upon the raatther.” 

“ Well, as I was informing you, gentlemen,’’ re- 
sumed Trevelyan, who considered that a proper 
explanation was fully due to those who had acted 
such a gallant part in tho late proceedings, “the 
house whence you just now so effectually aided us 
to escape, is a lunatic-asylum — and tho men against 
whom you fought wore the keepers.” 

■ “And who — who were the — the — lunatics?” asked 
Frank Curtis, perspiring at every pore — for the ef- 
fects of the whiskey which ho had been drinking 
were completely absorbed in the terror thal# now 
influenced him. 

"Bo Jasus i and I v.'on’t have such oi'tsiioua 
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put to my intimate fi'ind liis loi'-r-dship, and my 
pavlliionlar frind tlio baronet 1” ejaculated Captain ^ 
0’BlUBderbuss,bcstowingupou Frank’s ribs sucli an ^ 
unmerciful nudge with his elbow that the gentle- 
man who was made the recipient of the said poke 
writhed horribly in his scat. “ Prosado, sir — my 
lor-r-d, I mane,” added the gallant officer, who, in 
spite of his civility towards the nobleman and Ihp , 
baronet, firmly believed tliat they were lunatics, and j 
had usurped titles to which they had not the slight- j 
est claim nor right. j 

“Your companion .asked mo who wore the luna- 
tics,” -said Trevelyan, bcgintiing to be somewhat as- I 
tonislicd at the manner of his now' friends; “well, 
to toll you the candid truth, myself and Sir Gilbert 
Jloathcotc were supposed to be— although I leave j 
you both to judge whether there could have been 
the slightest ground for such an ide.a.” | 

“O Lord 1 — O Lord 1” murmured Frank Cnrtis; 
and again his hand, which he had withdrawn when 
the captain nudged him, was thrust out of the win- 
dow to grasp the door-latch. 

“Are you unwell, my dear rir?” inquired Sir 
Gilbert lleathcoto, in a tone of much concern — for, 
being seated precisely opposlto to Curtis, ho had 
heard the murmured ejaculatious which had escaped 
that individual's lips, 

“ Yes— very,” replied Frank, with a hollow groan. 
“ Bo asy, tliiu, can’t ye ?” wliispercd the Captain 
savagely in his car, at tlic same time favouiing him 
with another barbarous nudge in the ribs. “ Oh ! 
it’s nolliiu’ at all, at all, with my frind, I can as- 
sure ye, my lor-r-d and Sir Gilbert,” exclaimed tbe 
gallant officor aloud : “he's thr.oublcd with wliaz- 
iiig in tho throat when he’s been aftbordhrinkingan 
oxthra dhrop of potliccn — and may bo the motion 
of tlio cah don’t quite agree with him, bad luck to 
his nonsense! Y'ell, my lor-r-d, ye were nfthcr 
telling us that your lor-r-dship's ownsolf and Sir 
Gilbert wore bolavod to bo tho lunatics?” 

“Just so,” answered Trevelyan; “and had not 
tho alTair proved a very serious ono to my friend 
llcathoote, I should bo- inclined to laugh at the lu- 
dicrous manner in which it terminated, lleathcoto 
was immured in tliat asylum under most treacher- 
ous circumstances a short time ago — although, I 
need scarcely inform you, there was not tho slight- 
est pretence for tlio imputation of insanity " 

“ Bo the holy poker-r 1 and any ono that’s blind 
could ECO that same !” ejaculated Captain O'Blun- 
derbusB. 

“ 0 Lord 1” again moaned Frank Curtis; and he 
slily and stealthily turned tlic handle of the cab 
door. 

" Determined to rescue my friend,” continued 
Lord 'William Trevelyan, “I induced two medical 
gentlemen, wlio are under some obligations to mo, 
and whom I admitted into my confidence, to sign 
tho necessary certificates to consign mo to a lunatic 
asylum ” 

“ 0 Lord — 0 Lord 1” groaned Curtis, more deeply 
than before ; for even if ho Iiad Iiitherto entertained 
any doubt as to tbo state of Trcvclyati’s mind, tlie 
singular averment just made was quite sufficient to 
confi'.m him in tlio opinion that ho was in company 
with adecidud lunatic. 

“ AYhi'. tho divvel ails yc, man ?” growled Cap- 
tain f Blunderbuss. Prosadc, my lor-r-d. I’m 
dapepintheristod in your lor-rdthip’a narrative.” 

“ living thus obtained the certificates,” con- 
tinno'’''rovolyan, “ I tutored my valet how to act 


— and ho accordingly consigned me to the care of 
Dr. Swinton — tho old gentleman whom you saw in 
a dressing-gown and night-cap at the foot of tho 
stairs.” 

“An arrant ould scounthrcl. I’ve no doubt,” 
interjected tho Captain. 

“ It was necessary, under the circumstances,’' 
resumed Trevelyan, “ to fight Sir Gilbert’s enemies 
will) their own weapons. Cunning against cun- 
ning — duplicity against duplicity! That was tho 
plan I adopted ; and I afTceted insanity so well, 
that tho Doctor w-as completely deceived.” 

“Bo tho power-rs 1 this is cscollcnt,” ejaculated 
C.aptain O’BIundcrbuss. “ It’s not Ivory ono tliat 
could desayvo a mad-doctlior so well.” 

“I really believe that ho imagined mo to be as 
mad as a March hare,” said Trevelyan. 

“And so you are!” yelled forth Frank Curtis, 
suddenly throwing the door wide open and making 
adesperato attempt to leap from tho cab, oven at 
the risk of breaking bis nock or fracturing his skull 
— for his terrors had risen to such a pitch that con- 
finement in the vcliicle along witli two persous 
wliom he firmly believed to bo downright mad-mcn, 
bad become uttoily unendurable: — but tho iron 
grasp of tlio Captain clutclicd him by tho back part 
of his collar jnst as ho was on tho point of hounding 
fraiiticly forth into tlic road — and ho was com- 
pelled; not howover without a stnigglo, to resumo 
liis scat. 

This proceeding on tho part of Frank Curtis sud- 
denly opened the eyes of both Trevelyan and tho 
baronet to the impressions whicli tlio recent pro- 
ceedings bad unmistakoably and naturally made on 
tbo minds of their now friends : ns if a light had 
darted in upon them, they now comprehended tho 
cause of Frank Curtis’s singular manner almost 
over since they first entered tho vehicle; — and they 
likewise pcrccivcdCtliough tlicy did not riglitly in- 
terpret! tlio courtesy which had not only rendered 
Captain O’Blundcrbiiss so good a listener to the 
o.\planations given by Trevelyan, but had also 
prompted him to silcnco and coorco his companion 
as much as possible. 

Accordingly, Trevelyan and Sir Gilbert Hcath- 
coto simultaneously broke out into such a hearty 
fit of laughter Hint Frank Cnrtis began to console 
liimsolf witli tbo idea that they were at least harm- 
less; while Captain O’Blunderbuss sot tlicra down 
as tbo merriest lunatics bo bad over encountered in 
all his life, ami joined with unfeigned cordiality in 
their glee. 

“ And so you really tliouglit that wo wore mad ?’■ 
exclaimed Trevelyan, as soon as ho could compose 
himself Bufficiciitly to spc.ak. 

“ Oh! not at all, at all!” cried tlie Caplaiii. 

“ But Mr. Curtis firmly believes that wo aro 
neither more nor less than lunatics?” said tho 
young nobleman, enjoying tho scone. 

"Bo Jasus! and if ho darrs insullh your lovj,*. 
dship and your lor-ro ' 's frind by oven siispicting 
such a thing, ho shall . ' tomorrow mornin’ 

at twelve paces on A\ .^on Common !” ex- 
claimed tho gallant and warlike gentleman. 

“ Ilcnlly you cicUe yourself too "much in our be- 
half, Captain,” observed Trovolyan, who saw plainly 
enough that O’Blundcrbues was adopting just such 
a tone and manner as ono would use to conciliate 
and Eoolho lunatics. “Now toll us tho truth, my 
dear sir,” continued tho young nobleman: “do you 
.not lliiiik that if wo arc actuallj and positively 
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craCT, you and Mr. Curtis cannot boast of being 
perfectly sane f’ 

“Bo jasusi and that same is precisely ■what I’vo 
often been afther thinking!” cried the Captain, de- 
termined to humour tlio supposed lunatics ns much 
as possible. “ As for Frank Curthis here, he's as 
mad as the Irish pig that -ivouldii’t go one particular 
way save and excipt at such times that it belaved 
it was being driy another. As for meself, bad 
luck to me 1 I’m not blind to my own failings — and 
I know purty well that I’m as cracked as any 
damned ould laky tay-kettle.” 

The accommodating humour of Captain O’Blun- 
derbuss, who unhesitatingly pronounced himself 
and his friend Mr. Curtis to be insane, under the 
impression that such an admission would proTo 
highly gratifying to those to whom it was made, 
produced such an effect upon the young nobleman 
and the baronet, that they became almost con- 
vulsed with laughter : and it was indeed fortunate 
that this scene occurred, inasmuch as its extreme 
ludiorouaness tended materially to raise the spirits 
of Sir Gilbert Heathcote after the wrongs ho had 
suffered and the incarceration ho had endured. 

It is impossible to say how long the equivoque 
and the consequent hilarity would have lasted, 
had not the cab suddenly stopped in front of a 
handsome house in Parle square. 

“Now,” thouglit both Captain O’BIunderbuss 
and Frank Curtis at the same time, “wo shall see 
the bubble burst very shortly; and it will trans- 
pire who our two mad friends really arc.” 

The summons at the front-door was speedily 
answered by the appearance of Fitzgeorge in his 
plain clothes and a couple of footmen in livery, all 
of whom had waited up the whole night in expecta- 
tion of the probable return of their master. 

As for Fitzgeorge, he ran up to the door of the 
cab, and perceiving Sir Gilbert inside, exclaimed 
with unaffected delight, “ Thank God ! your lord- 
ship’s scheme has proved triumphant 1” 

At these words Captain O’BIunderbuss and Mr. 
Frank Curtis uttered involuntary ejaculations of 
astonishment : for they began to think that one of 
their new friends was really a nobleman after all, 
and that they might neither of them prove to be 
lunatics in the long run. 

Leaping from the cab, Trevclviin invited the 
gallant gentleman and his companion to enter the 
house, observing, with a laugh, “However insane 
wo m.ay all be, we will at least exercise the common 
prudence of taking a little refreshment after all the 
hard work and momentous proceedings of the 
night.” 

In a few instants the Captain and Frank found j 
themselves conducted into an elegantly furnished . 
apartment, in the midst of which was a table laid 
out -with costly plate, and spread with a cold repast 
consisting of dainties that made their mouths water 
even to gaze upon. It •was likewise a source of 
great satisfaction to the two gentlemen to behold 
a buffet well stored with wine and spirits, amongst 
Avhich latter the Captain had no difficulty in recog- 
nising some poteen of the real orthodox colour. 

The nobleman and his guests took their scats at 
table, and did ample justice alike to viands and to 
wine. Indeed, it was amazingly refreshing to be- 
hold the appetite with which the Captain and Frank ! 
Curtis addressed themselves to the former, and the 
zest with which they partook of the latter. They 
no longer believed that cither Trevelyan or Sir j 


Gilbert was mad ; and when the former gave them 
the whole particulars of the story which he had only 
half finished in the cab, they laughed heartily at the 
misconceptions they had formed. 

Under the influence of the poteen, which was duly 
produced after supper,— if supper such a meal could 
be called, ns it was now long past three o’clock in 
the morning, — the Captain and Frank Curtis became 
particularly talkative ; when it appeared that, exist- 
ing under grievous apprehensions of certain for- 
midable beings denominated '• sheriff’s officers,” they 
had hired lodgings in the classic region of Globe 
Town, and that, having spent the evening and best 
portion of the night at a public-house in the Hack- 
ney Koad, they were taking a short cut homeward, 
past the Doctor’s house, when they became the 
witnesses of the scene wherein they immediately 
after boro so distinguished a part. 

From these and other revelations, which the 
Captain purposely suffared to ooze out as if quite 
unintentionally, Trevelyan and Sir Gilbert gleaned 
sufficient to convince them that their new friends 
wore “ gentlemen under a cloud and they were 
not sorry at having ascertained a fact which at once 
placed them in a position to testify their gratitude 
for the services of the night. 

Accordingly, after exchanging a few words in a 
low tone with Sir Gilbert, Lord "William Trevelyan 
wrote something upon a slip of paner, and then 
addressed Captain O’Blunderbuss and Frank Curtis 
in the following manner : — 

“ You will pardon mo, my friends, for the liberty 
I am about to take and the observations I am on 
the point of offering. But it has struck Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote and myself, from certain words which 
fell from your lips in the excitement of convivial 
discourse, that you have experienced some little 
disappointment respecting the arrival of remit- 
tances; and we shall be alike honoured and re- 
joiced if you will permit us to use the freedom of 
friends under such circumstances. It is probable 
that a few hundreds maybe of some trifling service 
to you at this moment; and it will prove a source 
of unfeigned delight to Sir Gilbert and myself if, in 
return for the genorous aid yon afforded us, wo can 
in any way relieve you from a temporary inconve- 
nience.” 

Thus speaking, Lord William handed the slip of 
paper to Captain O’BIunderbuss, who, hastily glanc- 
ing at it as he folded it up preparatory to consign- 
ment to his pocket, observed that it was a cheque 
for five hundred pounds. 

“Be Jasus! my dear frinds,” ho exclaimed, ad- 
dressing himself to the young nobleman and the 
baronet, “ye do things in such a handsome way 
that I don’t know how to expriss my thanks at all” 
at all. Curthis, ye spalpeen 1” he cried, suddenly 
turning round upon his companion, “why the 
divvel don’t ye jine in making a spache on the oc- 
casion ?— since n..y lor-r-d and Sir Gilbert have lint 
us five hunlhred pounds to relave us from our tim- 
porr-ry difficulties. But I’ll unthertako to repay that 
same, my frinds,” he continued, again addressing his 
words directly to Trevelyan and Heathcote, “the 
moment I resave ray rints from Ould Ir-reland — and 
bad luck to 'em ! So here’s afther wishing us suc- 
ciss — and be damned to all mad-docthors, say I I” 

Having achieved this beautiful perorationj Cap- 
tain O’Blundorbuss tossed off at a single draught 
the entire contents of a large tumbler of f /aiding 
toddy, and then rose to take his departure. , 
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Frank Curtis, who was in a most glorious state nlumbers. Ono request I have, howoTer, to make, 
of mental obfuscation— beholding two Trcreljans, my dear Trevelyan,” added the baronet; “and this 
two baronets, two captains, and heaven only knows is, that you Will not, under any circumstances, cora- 
how many wax-candles— was with some difficulty municate to the Marquis of Delmour the address of 
induced to stand upon his legs; and-his Irish friend the villa occupied by Mrs. Sefton and Agnes. 

W'as more troubled still to make him use the afore- "Be well assured, my dear friend,” answered the 
said legs when he did get upon them. However, young nobleman, “ that the secret is safe with me.” 
after some little persuasion and more threatening Tlie baronet wrung Trevelyan’s hand with the 
on tiio part of the Captain, Frank Curtis suffered cordial warmth of deep gratitude and sincere at- 
himself to bo led forth from the hospitable man- tachment, and then took his departure. 

5 ion. Lord IVilliam lay down for a few hours, and en- 

As soon as Trevelyan and Sir Gilbert Heathcoto joyed a sound slumber until nine o’clock, when he 
were alone, the former related to his friend the rose and dressed himself to receive the Marquis of 
particulars of the various interviews which had Delmour. 

taken place between himself and Mrs. Sefton — that Punctually as the '.look struck ten, a handsome 

lady’s discovery of her daughter Agnes — and her carriage drove up to the door; and the Marquis, 
removal to the villa at Bayswater. ^ hastily alighting, was immediately conducted into 

The baronet was profoundly agitated — but it drawing-room where Trevelyan awaited his 
was with mingled surprise and joy — when he heard presence, 
those tidings relative to Agnes: ho rose and paced 

the room with uneven steps, — and theo, reseating ___ 

himself, appeared anxious to make certain revela- 
tions — or rather, unhosom his mind to his young CHAPTER CXCI. 

friend. But, feeling perhaps unequal to tho task 

at that moment, after the long hours of excitement THE OLD MAKQUIS AHD THE \otJLG LOItD, 
tiirougl. which ho Iiad just passed, he said, abruptly, lord, you are a man of honour, I have heard,” 


morning lias dawned some time — and I am impa- 
tient to repair to the villa at Bayswater.” 

” AVill you not talio an hour's reposo before you 
depart?” inquired Lord William Trevelyan. 

” Oh ! I could nut close my eyes in sleep again 


Pardon tho excitement which I display — and justify 
tho good opinion I have conceived of you by giving 
roe without delay tho information I am about to 
seek. In a word, where is Agnes — my daughter 


wii 1 1 uuu(ci nut uiusu iii' *u oicvk* uKutu , . « • • ^ _ it. 

until I have embraced those who But pardon L^dTet^ 

mo for this o.xcitoment-tlns agitation,” exclaimed '"S the garden of tho secluded cottage neat 


Sir Gilbert, interrupting himself suddenly. ‘‘ To- 
morrow I will toll you all — everything,” he added. 


Norwood ?” 

” Is that beautiful creature indeed your lordship’s 
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pressing Trevelyan’s hand warmly : “and then you daughter?” exclaimed Trevelyan not altogether 
will hotter comprehend the feelings wind, move me "tt he a^onneemont ; for tho ag.tat on 

now. Farewell, my dear friend, for tho present.” 

Sir Gilbert was about to take his departure, “amoof tho Marquis of Delmour was mentioned, 
wlien Fitzgeorgo entered tho room, and addressing and the request which ho had made to the effect 
himself to liis master, said, "My lord,.I had for- that tho residence of Mrs. Sefton should ho kept 
gotten to inform your lordship that when I re- secret, had already created in the mind of Lord 
turned hither last evening, after leaving you at Dr. William a suspicion of the real truth, 

Swinton’s, I found the Marquis of Delmour wait- “Yes — Agnes is indeed my daughter and I am 
jpg ,, proud of her!” cried the Marquis. “But I know 

" The Marquis of Dclmoviv !” ejaculated Sir Gil- that she was inveigled away from tho cottage by 
hert Hcatlicotc. cue who by her own mother, in fine and I am 

“Yes, sir,” replied Fitzgeorge. “Tbo Marquis likewise aware that you subsequently entrusted her 
appeared to bo in a very excited state, and wasmost to the care of a lady of your acquaintance. This 
anxious to sec your lordship,” continued the valet, latter information I obtained from a certain Mrs. 
again addressing himself to Iiis master. “I assured Mortimer ” 

him that your lordship was gone out of town, and “ Tho information was correct, my lord,”^answorod 

might not return for a day or two — whereupon ho Trevelyan. “ And now 1 must candidly confess that 
almost flow into a rage with me for giving him such I have a very difficult part to perform : for I will not 
information. He paced the room in great agitation, condescend to a falsehood — and I dare not reveal 
and asked mo several questions relative to any tlio truth. This much, however, I unhesitatingly 
ladies who might visit at tho mansion : but I an- declare — that, by a singular coincidence, the lady to 
swered that your lordship was not accustomed to whom I conducted your lordship’s daughter proved 
receive visitresses at all. At length he took his dc- to be none other than her mother.” 
parture, stating that ho should call again in the “Her mother ! then she is at this moment in tho 
morning at ten o’clock, and take his chance of find- caro of that woman ?” ejaculated the Marquis, his 
ing your lordship at home.” excitement increasing : “ and you will not tell me 

‘‘ I understand full well the meaning of this visit whore I can find them?” 
on the part of the Marquis,” said Sir Gilbert Heath- “That is the truth which, as I said ere now, I 
ootoho Trevelyan, when tho valet had retired; “but dare not repeat,” responded Trevelyan, profoundly 
I hall, not time for explanations now. My iropa- touched by tho evident grief of the old nobleman, 
tienoa to repair to Bayswater is intense, unseason- “Will you be tho meana of separating a father 
able trough thehour is for arousing ladies from their from his child ?” asked the Marquis, now sinking 
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tlirongb oibauslion upon a sofa— for liltlicrlo lio 
had remained standing, altliougli Trevelyan had 
twice courteously indicated tlio chair tliat had been 
placed for his accommodation. 

“ Were I to yield' to your lordship’s desire,” said 
the young nobleman, — “were I to give you the ad- 
dress of — of — ” 

“ Call her Mrs. Sefton, if you will,” interrupted 
the Marquis, bitterly: “I know that sho passes and 
has long passed under that n.ame.” 

“ "Well, my lord — were I to giro you the address 
of that lady,” resumed Trevelyan, “I should he 
adopting a course calculated to separate a mother 
from her child.” 

“But that mother is unworthy of being entrusted 
with the care of her daughter!” exclaimed the 
Marquis of Delmour, emphatically. . 

“ My lord, I have not the slightest inclination to 
enter into matters of a private nature, .and regard- 
ing your own family,” said Trevelyan, with firmness, 
yet courtesy— and oven with commiseration for the 
sorrow of the old noble : “ much less,” ho .added, 
“should I like to bo constitutou a judge between 
— Mtstebies op London. ■ 


your lordship and the Marehlonoss of Delmour — fot 
such I presume Mrs. Sefton to be.” 

“ 'Without placing your lordship in any disagree- 
able or invidious position,” said the Marquis, grow- 
ing more tranquil as his naturally powerful mind 
suggested tbo utter inutility of giving way to excite- 
ment, “I m.ay yet address you not only in your 
capacity of a nobleman endowed with high intelli- 
gence and strict notions of integrity, but also as 
one who — unless I bo mucli deceived — experiences 
an honourable passion for my daughter. Ah ! I 
perceive by your countenance that sucli indeed is 
tho sentiment you entertain for Agnes: and now, 
therefore, as her father will I address you — as her 
parent, her protector, and her natural guardian, I 
invoke your attention.” 

"It would bo disrespectful alike to your ago and 
rank, and .also to your position .as tho father of her 
whom I sincerely and devotedly love, wore I to re- 
fuse to hear whatever your lordship may Imvo to 
commtinicato,” said Trevelyan, after a few moments 
reflection. 

“Thanks — a ‘bousand tlianksl” ojacuj/tod the 
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Marquis : “ I shall yet move you in my favour ! 
But tell mo — you are acquainted with one vrliom, I 
if you pleaso, we will continue to call Mrs. Sefton : 
has she ever communicated to you any particulars 
of her earlier life?” 

“ Frankly and candidly,” replied the young noble- 
man, she has confided to mo a portion of those 
particulars ; and I have this day learnt sufficient to 
fill up the few blanks which she loft in her narra- 
tive ” 

“You know, then,” resumed his lordship, “ thatl 
wedded her against her consent! but I knew not at 
tho time — as God is mj judge ! — that I was so com- 
pletely sealing her misery by that marriage. Sophia 
—that is her Christian name— was young and beau- 
tiful when I first saw her — Oh! so beautiful that I 
became raadty in love with her : and you may per- 
haps bo aware that love is selfish— claiming its'j 
object at any price, and at any sacrifice. Her 
father was in deep pecuniary difficulties — nay, more 
— he had done things which would have dishonoured 
his name and even endangered his personal safety. 

I had an enormous fortune at my command — I told 
•him that I adored his daughter— and ho promised 
mo her hand. On that occasion ho concealed from 
mo the fact that tho young lady’s affections were 
already engaged : indeed, ho assured me that love 
was as yet a stranger to her bosom, but that she 
Iiad been struck by my appearance, although I was 
so much her senior. Tho duplicity of the father 
was the first fault in that long chain of unpleasant 
circumstances and untoward incidents : and, relying 
on all that ho had thus told mo, I at once advanced 
a hundred thousand pounds to relievo him from 
his embarrassments. Soon, however, did I begin to 
perceive that my visits wore rather tolerated than 
encouraged by his charming daughter Sophia ; and 
then I learnt — but not from her lips — that she loved 
another. I felt indignant with tho father — ^whilc I 
passionately coveted tho daughter; and under tho 
influence of those feelings I pressed ray suit. I was 
resolved not to ho made a dupe by tho sire, and 
sacrificed by tho young lady to a rival. Had she 
herself frankly and candidly revealed to mo the state 
of her affections— thrown, herself upon my mercy — 
appealed to ray honour, I should have acted a gene- 
rous part, my lord — yes — I should have been gene- 
rous !” 

“ But tho young lady was coerced by her father, 
who intimidated her at one time and ridiculed her 
at another,” observed Trevelyan : “I roraoraborfull 
well that she told me of her sire’s unfeeling conduct 
towards her.” 

“ Yes — and to mo also she made tho same revela- 
tion, when it was too late,” continued tho Marquis. 
“However, it was under such inauspicious circum. 
stances that our marriage took place ; and again I 
appeal to heaven to attest the truth of my words 
when I declare that I treated her with all possible 
tenderness, affection, and regard.” 

" Site has done your lordship that justice in nar- 
rating those particulars to me,” remarked Trevel- 
yan. 

“But I could not render her happy,” resumed tho 
Marquis: “she was constantly weeping— and our 
honeymoon resembled an interval of mourning after 
a funeral, rather than a season of felicity succeed 
ing q,bridal. Much as I exerted myself to please 
her-- avisli as I was with money to procure her the 
meanq’^of recreation and enjoyment- profuse as I 
beoam,i.with the most costly gifts, not only to hor- 


self but likewise to all her relatives and friends, 1 
conld never win a smile from her lips. Now your 
lordship will admit that this was more than an un- 
pleasant life to lead — it was absolutely wretched. 
But your lordship may conceive tho deep vexation 
which I experienced when, having succeeded on ono 
occasion in inducing tho Marchioness to appear at 
a ball given by some friends, I saw her pale coun- 
tenance suddenly glow with animation and her eyes 
light up with joy as Gilbert Heathcotc advanced to 
solicit hor hand for a quadrille. And she smiled, 
too — jes, she smiled — and, oh ! how sweetly upon 
him, as her elegant figure moved with dignity and 
grace in the mazy dance. My soul seemed as sf it 
were withering up within mo: I am confident that 
I must have eyed them with tho ferocity of a lynx. 
But Sophia .appeared to have forgotten that I was 
present — that there was such a being in the world 
as I : her whole attention was devoted to my rival 
— her whole thoughts were .absorbed in tho pleasure 
of his society. Sho danced with him more than 
once — sho sate next to him at tho supper-table — 
and after tho banquet sho waltzed with him. I 
have ever detested that voluptuous — that licentious 
th.at indecent dance: but how I loathed — oh! 
how 1 loathed it on- this occasion 1 I tore myself 
away from tho ball-room, and sought a secluded 
corner in tho card-room. There I endeavoured to 
reason with myself upon tho absurdity of my 
jealous rage— of the ridicule to which any manifes- 
tation of tho fooling would expose roe — and of tho 
contempt I should inevitably draw down upon my- 
self from my wife,' did I allow her to perceive how 
much I was annoyed at what she would doubtless 
consider a trivial matter. Tlius exercising a power- 
ful command over my emotions, I even assumed a 
smiling countenance when we returned home, and 
when I congratulated her upon having been in such 
high spirits. But all her coldness .and inanimation 
had come back, and I thought within myself that 
sho would not appear thus if Gilbert Heathcoto 
•voro still in her society.” 

“ My lord, pardon mo — but wherefore enter into 
details which only arouse reminiscences so painful 
to yourself?” interrupted Trevelyan. 

“ Bear with me yet a little while,” said the Mar- 
quis, speaking in so mild and plaintive a tone that 
Lord AVilliam could not find it in his heart to mani- 
fest any impatience or any fanher disinclination to 
hear tho old nobleman’s narrative : “ bear with me, 
I say — for I have a motive in entering into these 
details,” ho continued. “At tho same time, I will 
not be too prolix, although there aro a thousand 
little circumstances wliioh recur to my memory, 
and which might bo quoted to prove how patient 
and enduring I was under the cruel indifference 
wherewith I was treated. But I will content 
myself by observing that Sophia smiled only on 
those occasions when sho encountered Gilbert 
Heathcoto in society or in tho fashionable promo-, 
nades: at other times sho shrouded herself in o' 
species of dreamy apathy. Her father, perceiving 
when it was too late how utterly ho had wrecked 
his daughter’s happiness, died of a broken heart : 
but, strange to say, it was not long after this event 
that Sophia appeared suddenly to rally a little and 
seek a more active existence. She began to takefre- 
quontairings in tho carriage — grew addicted to shop- 
ping — accepted every invitation that was sent for 
balls, routs, card-parties, and concerts — and re- 
quested me to take a box at tho Operat in fine, she 
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Speedily plunged into the routine of fasliiouable 
dissipation. ' NoTOrtliolcBS, wlicn alono with ino, 
sIio was over oold and reserved — if not positively 
sullen and morose. In the course of time sho was 
in tho way to become a mother — and I hoped that 
the birth of a child might subdue a portion of her 
coldness towards me, even if tho tie were not strong 
enough to induoo,hor to love me. But when Agnes 
— my darling Agnes — was born, her manner varied 
not one tittlo in respect to myself. Time passed 
on — and at last I began to entertain serious sus- 
picions of tlm fidelity of my wife — for I found that 
bIio liad frequent interviews, not altogether acci- 
dental, with Sir Gilbert Heathcote, who about that 
time succeeded to a baronetcy and a tolerable for- 
I tune. I remonstr.atcd with the hlarchioness upon 
licr imprudence — to give her conduct no Iiarsher 
name; and then began a scries of quarrels, dis- 
putes and bickerings, which made my life more 
wretched than ever. On one of those occasions 
slio reproached mo for having married her — and sho 
declared that sho never had loved, and never could 
love mo. Alas! I know it but too well, — know 
also tliat sho had loved, and still lovc(l another I 
And it was likewise after one of thoso disputes to 
which I have alluded that a horrible suspicion first 
. entered my mind— a suspicion that tho Jlarchioness 
had boon unfaithful to me, aud that Agnes was not 
my own child.” 

“ Oh 1 my lord — continue this painful narrative no 
farther 1” exclaimed Trevelyan. ” It shocks mo to 
bo thus made tho depositary of soorots of so delicate 
I a nature I” 

“ Again do I implore your patience. Lord Wil- 
liam,” cried tho Marquis: “and as I have adv.ancod 
thus far in my sad story, permit mo to carry it on 
to tho conclusion. I was observing, then, tb.at a 
dreadful suspicion seized upon me — and yeti dared 
not accuse my wife of inoontinoncy. She divined 
what was passing in tho depths of my tortured soul 
— sho conjootured.the nature of tho .apprehension 
which now began to haunt mo like a ghost 1 Oh 1 
how I longed to question her — to know tho worst 
— or to hear her proclaim tho injustice of my 
suspicion: but, no — I dared not touch upon tho 
subject— my tongue clave to tho roof of ray mouth 
whenever I sought to frame tho words that should 
accuso her. And in this manner did wo drag 
on a wretched existence, — I e.xpcriencing all tho 
misery of having a young wife who could not lovo 
mo — and she feeling all tho bitterness of her position 
in being allied to an old husband who had grown so 
jealous and so suspicious. At last tho day camo 
when all my repugnance to utter tho fatal accusa- 
sation suddenly vanished. I had boon more than 
ordinarily provoked — for at a dejeuner given at tho 
house of some friends, tho Marchioness received 
with such evident satisfaction the marked atten- 
tions of Sir Gilbert Hoatbeote, that I felt myself 
insulted and outraged in tho presence of tho entire 
company. Accordingly, when wo returned homo 
in tho afternoon, a violent scone took place between 
tho Marchioness aud myself; and it was then that, 
in a paroxysm of rage, I proclaimed tho suspicion 
wnich I had for somo timo cherished— -I accused 
her of infidelity- 1 revealed tho doubt which existed 
in my mind relative to ray paternal claims to the 
affections of tho infant Agues. Never — never shall 
1 forget tlmt memorable day 1 The Marchioness 
he.ard mo— gazed on mo fixedly— appeared stupefied 
and astounded for nearly a minute, — while hor 


countenance became palo as marble — hor lips qui- 
vered — and hor bosom heaved convulsively. I was 
terrified at hor manner — sho appeared at that mo- 
ment to bo Injured Innocence personified — I could 
have thrown myself at hor feet and implored her 
pardon! But, in a thick and hollow voice, sho said, 
‘ All is notu at an end, mtj lord, between you and me / 
We part— for even’ — A dizziness came over mo — I 
felt that I had done wrong — that I had gone too 
far, — and I would have given worlds to be able to 
recall tho fatal accusation 1 For I was now as 
firmly convinced of her innocence, as I had a few 
minutes before been deeply imbued with suspi- 
cion ; — and I cursed — I anathematised tho rashness 
that had marked my conduct. It was a painful-ra 
distressing scene : for I remember that I fell upon 
my knees to implore hor forgiveness — to beseech 
her to remain, if not for my sake, at least for that 
of tho child. But this appeal only excited her tho 
more : and when I adjured her in the name of her 
infant daughter to stay, she uttered a wild cry and 
fled, as if suddenly seized with insanity, from tho 
house.” 

Hero tho Marquis paused for a few moments, and 
passed his handkerchief rapidly over his eyes : — the 
reminiscences of tho past were still powerful enough 
to move him to tc.vrs ! 

“ I shall not now detain you long, my lord,” ho 
resumed. “Whither my wife wont, I knew not; — 
but in a short timo I hoard that sho was living in 
tho strictest seclusion and under a feigned name. 
AVill you not despise mo when you learn that I 
employed a spy to watch her actions — to institute 
inquiries concerning her pursuits and hor conduct? 
But I will conceal nothing from you— and I can- 
didly .admit that such was tho courso which I 
adopted : for, though I still believed that sho was 
innocent up to tho timo when my abrupt accusa- 
tion drove hor from tho house, I novertholoss natu- 
rally conjectured that, on tlms quitting mo, she 
had sought the protection of him whom sho loved. 
I was not therefore surprised to hear that Sir Gil- 
bert Hcathcoto was a frequent visitor at tho abodo 
of Mrs. Softon — by which namo sho was now 
known : — but I was unable to glean any positivo 
evidence of criminality on hor part. And did I 
seek such evidence ? Yes — for a raging jealousy 
had taken possession of mo; aud I longed to punish 
her for daring to lovo my rival as she did 1 But aJ 
timo passed on and sober reflection worked its in- 
fluence upon mo, I grow .ashamed of tho course 1 
had adopted — and I now resolved to hush up to tho 
utmost of my power the unhappy position in which 
I stood with regard to my wife. For I already felt 
deeply attached to my little daughter — and I deter- 
mined that, if human precautions could prevent 
such a misfortune, sho should never have to blush 
for a mother’s shame. I was strengthened in this 
resolve by tho fact that the Marchioness herself 
was disposed to shroud tho past in secrecy as much 
as possible : else wherefore the feigned namo which 
sho Imd adopted, and tho seclusion in which she 
dwelt? But in tlio courso of a fow months certain 
events transpired which threatened to lay bare to 
the public the whole of this most painful history. 
I.must explain myself more fully by stating that my 
wife’s father had made a will leaving some landed 
property to me, and which was to descend to tho 
child Or children that might spring from my mr^-riago 
with his daughter, A distant male rolativcyof his 
now Bet up a claim to that property; and p /oceed- 
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ings were taken in the Court of Clianccry, from 
wliicb it transpired that the Marquis and Mar- 
ohionosB of Delmour were living apart — ^by mutual 
consent, as it was alleged — and that their infant 
child was in the charge of the Marquis himself. I 
shall not weary you with particulars nor details; 
suffice it to say that the proceedings took such a 
turn and were of such a nature as to lead to a do- 
creo to this effect — that the claims of the distant 
relative were rejected — that trustees were appointed 
hy the Court to administer the property, until Agnes 
should attain the ago of twenty-one — and that, as 
no allegation of misconduct had been made against 
the Marchioness of Delmour, she should have the 
charge of her daughter 1” 

This portion of the Marquis’s narrative will ex- 
plain to tho reader wherefore, when conversing 
with his daughter at the cottage, as detailed in 
Chapter CLXI., ho said to her, “Two years more, 
and I shall 50 longer have any secrets from you:” 
because at tho expiration of that period, Agnes 
would attain her majority. The decree in Chancery 
likowiso explained tho ground upon which Sirs. 
Sefton — alias the Marchioness of Delmour — had 
I observed to Trevelyan, in Chapter CLXXXI., that 
“the law was in her favour,” in respect to any 
endeavour that might bo made to wrest Agnes from 
her care ; and the same fact elucidates tho meaning 
of her ladyship’s remark that two years must olapsc 
ere she could venture to dispose of tho hand of her 
daughter in marriage. 

“ Thus was it,” resumed the Marquis, after a brief ] 
pause, “ that those accursed proceedings which I i 
did not provoke, and which, when once commenced, 

I could not arrest, — thus was it that they suddenly 
placed my infant daughter within tho jurisdiction of 
the Chancery Court, and deprived mo of tho right of 
retaining her in my care. It is true that I might 
have instituted counter-proceedings in respect to 
this portion of the decree: but then I should have 
been compelled to attack the reputation of my wife 
—prove her to bo an adnltress, if such evidence 
could bo acquired — and cover a noble family with 
shame, while a species of hereditary taint would 
cling to tho reputation of my Agnes. Now, ray 
lord, you can understand my motive in rearing her 
under circumstances of such privacy — such sccresy, 
— in dooming her to an existence of seclusion — 
almost of solitude, — and of adopting all possible 
precautions to prevent her falling into the hands of 
her mother. And now, also, that you are acquainted 
with this most sad — this most unhappy history, I 
appeal to you whether you will be the means of | 
permitting tho innocent Agnes to remain in tho \ 
care of her unworthy parent. If you really lovo 
her, my lord — if you propose to make her your wife 
when she attains her majority — I put it to your 
honour and to your good sense whether it bo pre- 
ferable that she should pass tho interval of two 
years with her mother, who occupies so equivocal a 
position — or with her father, who has ever done his 
duty towards her.” 

Trevelyan was cruelly embarrassed by this appeal, 
which in reality carried so much weight with it and 
involved so important a point, that ho knew not 
how to act. Much as he was disposed to make all 
possible allowances for Mrs. Sefton — as wo had 
better continue to call her,— much as ho pitied her 
in coiwoqnenco of the wretched marriage into which 
she ha'i been forced — and great as the excuse was 
for hoi\, connexion with Sir Gilbert Heathcoto,— he 


nevertheless could not avoid being shocked at tho 
idea of the young creature whom he intended to 
make his wife, remaining in tho maternal care. 

His good sense and propriety of feeling naturally 
prompted him, therefore, to advocate tho father’s 
claim to the guardianship ’of Agnes, but on tho 
other hand, tho solemn pledge ho h.ad given to Sir 
Gilbert Heathcoto, and likewise his confidence in 
tho good prlnciploS'Of Mrs. Sefton, in spite of her 
equivocal position — all this forbade him to side at 
once with the Marquis. Yet how was ho to remain 
neutral ? — ho who had such a deep and tender in- 
terest in tho welfare of tho lovely — the innocent — 
tho artless Agnes 1 

While ho was still hesitating what course to 
adopt, and walking up and down tho room in an 
excited manner, — ^while, too, the Marquis of Del- 
mour, who remained seated upon the sofa, was 
watching him with tho most intense anxiety, — a 
loud double knock and ring at tho front door star- 
tled both the noblemen. 

“ I will not receive any one at present exclaimed 
Trevelyan; and hastily opening the drawing-room 
door, ho hurried out upon tho landing, whence ho 
was about to give instructions to tho hall-porter to 
deny him to the visitor, whoever it might be. 

But the front-door was already opened; and both 
the Marquis and Trevelyan heard the hall-porter 
observing, evidently in reply to a question that had 
been put to him — “ His lordship is particularly en- 
gaged, madam, at the present moment : the Marquis 
of Delmour 'is with his lordship in the drawing- 
room.” 

“Tho Marquis of Delmour— eh!” exclaimed a 
female voice, not unknown to either of the noble- 
men. “ Oh ! I am acquainted with the Marquis as 
well as with my friend Lord William — and I will 
therefore take the liberty of intruding upon them.’ 

Before tho hall-porter could offer any farther ob- 
jection, tho obtrusive female brushed past him and 
hurried up the marble staircase— Trevelyan having, 
already retreated into tho drawing-room. 

In a few moments tho young nobleman and tho 
Marquis were equally annoyed by tho appearance of 
Mrs. Mortimer, who, decked out in tho gayest stylo, 
thus unceremoniously forced her way into their 
presence. 


CHAPTER CXCir. 

MRS. MORTIJIER IN LONDON AGAIN, 

“ Tins is really most fortunate, my lords 1” ex- 
claimed the old woman, as she entered with a 
smirking countenance and a self-sufficient air. “I 
wished to see Jon both as early as convenient this 
morning — and, behold ! I find you together. How 
is tho pretty Agnes ? Has not your lordship dis- 
covered that I told you tho truth, when I referred 
you to this house for information respecting her ?” 
she inquired, turning towards tho Marquis. 

“Yes, madam,” he exclaimed, hastily: “and as 1 
shall proceed direct hence to my bankers, to instruct 
them relativo to certain cheques which I recently 
gave in Paris, you may present your draft in tho 
course of the day with tho certainty of receiving 
the amount. I presume that it was for this purpose 
you desired to see me I” 

“ Precisely so,my lord,” responded the old woman 
scarcely able to conceal tho boundless joy which she 
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now experienced : for tlio Marquis had given hor 
precisely tho very information which she was an- 
xious to obtain — namely, that his banker would in 
the course of the day be directed to cash the various 
cheques he had recently given when in Paris. ' 

“And what business can you possibly have to 
transact with me, madam ?” demanded Lord "Wil- 
liam Trevelyan, in a tone of tho most chilling 
hauteur. 

“I tliouglit of doing your lordship a service,” 
answered Mrs. Mortimer ; “ and yet tho manner in 
which I am received, is but a sorry recompense for 
my good intentions.” 

“ To speak candidly, madam,” said tho young 
noble, " I mistrust your intentions and do not re- 
quire your services.” 

“It is true enough that tho presence of tho Mar- 
quis hero has forestalled tho purport of my own 
visit,” observed" Mrs. Mortimer, secretly enjoying 
the vexation which she evidently caused Lord AVil- 
liam by remaining in tho room. “But I may as 
well prove to you that those intentions which you 
nlTcot to mistrust, wore really good ; and therefore 
I will at once inform your lordship that I came to 
relate to you all that took place between the Mar- 
quis and mo in Paris throe days ago. For I thought 
that I might as well prepare you for a visit on tho 
part of my Lord Delmour; and I was in hopes of 
being tho first to reveal to you the high birth of 
tho young lady wliom you had belioved to be plain 
Agnes Fcnioii.” 

“ For wliiob officiousness you would have expected 
a handsome remuneration,” said Lord William, with 
a contemptuous curling of tho lip. “No — madam : 
you will not obtain a single guinea from me 1 i can 
road your character thoroughly — and, grieved as I 
am to bo compelled to address a female in so harsh 
a manner, I must ncrortholoss bog you to roliove 
mo of your presence as speedily as possible.” 

“ I have no wish to intrude myself any longer 
upon your lordships,” observed Mrs. Mortimer; 
and, with a respectful curtsey to the Marquis and 
a stiff inclination of tho head to Trevelyan, sho took 
her departure. 

“And now, my lord,” said tho impatient Marquis, 
“ that wo arc roliovod of tho company of that despi- 
cable woman — for in no other light can I regard 
her — may I solicit your decision in tho important 
matter that yet remains to bo settled?” 

“ It grieves me — boliovo mo, my dear Marquis, it 
pains mo to keep you in suspense,” returned Tre- 
velyan : “ but on one side my inclination prompts 
mo to act in accordance with your wishes — on tho 
other, my word is pledged to retain tho abode of — 
of ” ' 

“Mrs. Sefton,” interrupted tho old nobloman, 
hastily. 

“ To retain the address of that lady a profound 
secret,” added Trevelyan. “ But this much I will 
promise — this much I will undertake: — without 
■ delay to repair to Mrs. Sefton and urge her to de- 
liver up Lady Agnes to your care. I have that 
confidence in her rectitude gf principle, which 
induces me to hope for success when I shall have 
placed the entire matter before her in its proper 
light.” 

" With this assurance I must rest contouled for 
tho uroEcnt,” observed the Marquis. “ But hear the 
rcso'ntion to which I have come,” he continued, ris- 
ing from his seat, and speaking in a tone of excite- 
ment. “Hitherto I have done all I could — ayo.andfar 


moro than tho generality of injured husbands would 
have done — to cast a veil over the unhappy circum- 
stances which I have this morning related to you. 
But should sho refuse to deliver up my daughter 
to my care — should she entrench herself behind tho 
decision of tho Chancery Court — I shall then re- 
main peaceable no longer. It shall bo war — open 
war — between hor and mo. I will appeal to tho 
tribunals of my country — I will apply to the Eccle- 
siastical Court and tho House of Lords for a divorce 
— and I will adopt tho necessary proceedings and 
furnish tho proper evidence to induce the Lord 
Chancellor to deprive tho erring mother of tho caro 
of her child. Such is my determination. Lord AVil- 
liam — and you may use the menace, which is no 
idle one, to bring that woman to reason.” 

AVith those words tho Marquis pressed the hand 
of tho young nobleman, and took his leave hastily. 

Mrs. Mortimer, who was seatod in a cab at a 
little distance, watching for tho departure of the 
Marquis, behold him enter his carriage, which im- 
mediately drove away; and tho humbler vehicle 
was thereupon directed to follov; tho moro imposing 
equipage. 

Tho carriage procoodod into tho Strand, and 
stopped at tho door of nn eminent banking-liouse, 
which tho Marquis entered. 

Airs. Mortimer, having dogged him tliither, alight- 
ed at a little distance and dismissed the cab. 

Sho watched tho old nobleman come forth again ; 
and then she repaired to a coffee-house in tho neigh- 
bourhood whore sho ordered some refreshment to 
bo served up in a private room. She likewise de- 
manded writing materials; and wlicn sho was left 
to herself, sho drew forth the cheque for six hun- 
dred pounds which the Marquis of Delmour had 
given hor. 

“Now for tho grand blow,” sho thought within 
herself, as she carefully examined tho draft: “and 
it must bo struck boldly, too ! But tho aim is worth 
all tho risk :— sixty iliousand pounds or transporta- 
tion — those aro tho alternatives ! 1 have been pos- 
sessed of enough money in my life to know how 
sweet it is — and I have scon enough of transporta- 
tion to bo well aware how bitter it is I And the 
former is so swoot that it is wortli while chancing 
all tho bitters of the latter to obtain it. Besides — 
apart from the delicious fooling of having a vast 
fortune at my command — how delightful will it bo 
to over-reach tho haughty Fordita — or Laura, as she 
chooses to call herself!” 

And hero tho old woman’s lips curled into a con- 
temptuous sneer. 

“ I have hitherto managed matters cleverly 
enough,” she continued in her mnsings. “ Ah ! 
hah! Lord AVilliam Trevelyan thought that I 
called upon him either to gratify some idle curi- 
osity or to extort money. Ho little suspected my 
drift I It was to see whether tho Marquis had been 
to him — to learn whether my information had boon 
found correct — to ascertain whether I might pre- 
sent tho draft at tho bankers’. And then the old 
Alarquis himself! — it was lucky that I found him 
there — I was saved tho trouble of calling at his 
mansion to worm out of him whotlier ho had in- 
structed his bankers to pay the cheque, — not my 
paltry draft for six hundred — but Pordita’s grand 
amount of sixty thousand 1 In nil this I succeeded 
admirably: and now for tlio desperate tantvje." 

Having thus communed with herself, AI lA. Alor- 
timor partook of a little refreshment; for , Aio was 
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onxious to while awny an hour hiforo she went to 
vlio bank, bo ns not topro.-ent he-. self too soon .after 
the visit of tho Marquis of Dulmour to tho < st-ablish- 
inont. 

When she had oaten and drunk as much as she 
cared for she addressed hcr.self to the prand project 
which sho had in view, and in furthcranco of vvhich 
site had demanded tlio private room and the writinjj 
jnaleii.als at the cofTi'C-liouse. 

Tlie wrilinq of the Marquis was oxccnaldv had: 
and it was not a very difllcult matter to add t<j to 
tlio and transform the word laindrcii into f/ioii- 
fOfu/, in thel'odyof tlio rheque; while tho simple 
addition of 00 to tho COO/, written In fiRures in tho 
corner, eomplcted tlio forj;ery. 

Tlie cheque, therefore, now stood forsix/y thotnatid 
J..||1I1(/*, instead of fir hwidred, payahlo to lewr, j 
no particular name hein" mentioned ns the Intended 
recipient. 

■wiien the old woman had liiu>. transformed the 
dorumenl, a plow of triumph nnimati'd her hideous 
cunti-nance; Imt in a few moments a chill— a cold, 
eieepinn tremor eanie ovi i Imr — as if :i clammy 
snake wi*re praflnully eoiUiiis iti ell around her form, 
iinderneatii iier clotlies; — for sl.e r.'memi" red all 
llie sensations which ili** liad e;;pi-rieneed when riie 
committed tlio foipery of .''ir Henry Courten.ay’:. 
iiamo niiietecn years proviimsly 1 

lly a desperate eflort the ol.l woman ihool: olVtho 

painful feelinp tli.U lints intliieiiced her; and 

solving to allow lur'-elf no more Iti'.ure for t. li.e- 
tion, /('ft /icr l/.ei'y.’.f' iIkhiI t <f Ceti.iri/ of l.>r, 

sho raiiK Hu. holt— paid the trillinj; amount inrnrr-'d 
— and took li.T departure from tli.. ooiree-lmu..’. 

Duni.p lier w.ill. to the h.m!.. wtiieli was rlo'e at 
liand, she tapi.lly ealcuiat.'d iu her mind all tho 
ehaiires of nieces"., 'i'lie Maniuis Im.l timiu. tion- 
al.ly be.'U thither to pi'.' instruetiom. tilative to the 

dra'it In id t.y liaura .-is well a - tliat wliicti had I 

piv.ii to h.'ii.lf; and there was not the tlipht.. .t 
r.sa’on to f.-ar that Iot daupiiter Iiad followed so 
eloMdy on lu'r sl.'ps from rarisns to hate hern nhle 
to Ms'il the haul, durin;; tiie hour that had Just 
el.apMul. As for 111., eacelletiee of th" forperj— or 
I.alle r of the alli r.Uioii.., .Mr.s. .Monlm* r enterl.ained 
no appielien-i.m on th.it reor.' ; and thus, all tliinps 
c. . 11 . nil i.'d, ill.' .I.'.'iiied f.ailnre to he imp.. >ilile. 

V.'ith an app.ireni t.iilw.ard eomposure, hut witli 
a p.ilpit.alinp li.'.it, tlie old woman eiit>ri.d the 
hull;, aiul pns.'iu. .1 her die. pie to one of the clerks. 
He !iii\e>.d It nairouly— look it into the private 
ollici', or j.arloiii, douhile.s to lubmil it to t.ne of 
til. pi..pii. lor. ..I tlieeslahli; Iimeiit oriomere-pon- 
liili' p. i.'OU — and remained an ay upward", of tuo 
miiiu!. . 

Tv.o minut. s. 1— but that interval- was an ap. — a 
perieel ape III tlio imn'piiiatlon of the old woman! 

1 1 was an Interval composed of such Intenso feellnps 
that th.' hair of a yomip person niiKlit have tnrnrd 
• 11 , 1 . 1 , Illy •.'ii.y, — feeiinpG of such bnrninp hope and 
. Ill'll .r..fii! .11. priise, of rueh profound terror an.I 
fii'M-l eapeciatu.il, that while moUen lead appeared 
to drop upon ono Eido of her lie.art, Ico seemed to lay 
upon tlie other 1 

At longlli tlio rlcrk came Iiack ; and Mr.s. Mnr- 
iiiiier darti'd arapid— Eearchiiig— ponetratiiipglanco 
,it iiis t'onnteiianre. 

isothinp s.avc le.epect and civility could the tr-ace 

I tliereoli : and diu inslaully know that she avas 
saf.' ! \ 

Tlieii V tarao such a revulsion of fcelinR— such a 


subsiding of tlie terrors and sucii au exaltation of 
tho hopi'.s wliirli sho had conceived — that it was as 
if sho were shooting upwards front tho profundity 
of a deltigo of dark waters and suddenly breathed | 
tho fresh air again and beheld tho bright sun and 
the smiling heavens overhead. 

Tho clerk proceeded to count out hank-notos 
for tho sum specified in tho cheque ; and as ho 
handed tho fortune — yes, literally a fortune — over 
to tho old woman, he considerately gavo her a c.au- 
tlon to t.ako caro of tlio vlio cli.aracter.s wlio fre- 
quently lurked about tho doors of haukinj, -houses. 

Mrs. Mortimer thanked tlio clerk for his well- 
meant advice, and E.allied forth from the cst.ahlish- 
inent, with a heart so elate that sho could .scarcely 
liellevo in the sueccss of tho tremendous fraud, now 
that It li.ad passed triuinplianlly through the ordeal. 

I!ut as she was crossing the threshold, the heard 
her nanu' suddenly mentioned ; and, hastily turning 
her lic.ul, sh.. found herself face to face with Jack 
Uily, the Doctor 1 


CHArTKIl C.XCllI. 
j.vcii I'.ii.Y MK.s. jior.Ti.'irr.. 

'fin; Individual whom Mr.s. Mortimer thus uncx- 
p.'Ct.’dly and unplea.'anlly encountered, had made 
a eonsideratile improvemoiit In his personal appear- 
.aiiee during lliu few day.s lliat had elapsed since slie 
law him I.ast. 

Tlie ol.l fur e.ip. til.. priMsy v.-lveteen shooliiig- 
jarkot, till' rusty waistcoat, the corduroy Irowsm., 
and tlio li.'.ivy liigli-lows, were eachangej fur a 
rhiiiinp Hlk bat, a romplele ruit of black clotlicj, 
e.nd a pair of Wellington l.oots : his rlilrl wa'i like- 
wito new and clean, aii.l li.’ Wore a : atin stork in- . 
stead of the l.hie cotton h.iiiJkeicliief tied loo . !y I 
roiiiid lii'i n. rk. j 

He lia.l evid.'iitly eiiileavpure.l to make l.iiii.‘.'lf . 
look as I p. etalile ns li.> miild : hut tlio almo! t 
Afrieaii Im.' of ids compl.'xion — the Iiorrilde lirr.'- 
Iip, ilirmipli til.' op.'iiing of wlileli tho lare.' wliile 
t, etli ('li..tem'd lip to tlie gums — and tlie yellow fin' 
that seemed to shine in the siii.all and rrslle.ss eye,', 
g.ave liim such a p.'euliai' ii' peet tli.it it was scareelj 
posiiblo fur any one wlio parsed to avoid iioticiiij; 
liim. 

“Mr.s. Mortimer, my beloved tiger-cat, how iir.« 
you;'’ li.' ex.'laiiii.'d, grasping the old woman’.- 
hand and shaking it violently. 

“ Very Well, than): you, Mr. lilly: hut pray do not 
det.ain me now, tliereV, a good toiil— for 1 liave not 
a moment to spai'. ” 

“I shan't detain you, old beauty,’' interrupted 
Jack; “ I'ec.auso I'll just do mysolf the pleasure of 
w.alkliig along with you. Come— t.ako my arm — 
you needn’t he ashamed to do so now : I think I’m 
pretty tidily rigged— ehi” 

Thus speaking, lie glanced romplaceiilly over his 
own per.ron, and then h"Stou,'.| a look upon th" 
outward appearanee of Mrs. Mortimer, who, as we 
havn already observed, was dressed with unusual 
g.aiely. 

•' Come, my de.vr — taku my arm,’’ c.xclauued the 
Doctor 

" Heally, Mr. Uily, you must excuso me,” said tho 
old woman, who was most anxious to get away 
from tho virinily of tho bank, but by no means de- 
airnus of remaining In llie company of the Dne'or 



” I liaTO a particular matter to attend to imme- 
diately! If, howoTcr, you desire to seo me, I sball 
be most happy to moot you this oToning- ■’ 

" Tliis fiddlestick !” interrupted Jack Rily, im- 
patiently. “ Ydu know that you never kept the 
appointment you mado with mo after that Stamford 
Street aflfair the other day — when you wont away 
with the young girl in tlio cah; and yet you as- 
sured mo that there was money to bo got through 
her ” 

“ 'Woll, well — I have not time to talk of the mat- 
ter now,” said JIrs. Mortimer, angrily : “ and I 
must take my leave of you.” 

“Lord bless you ! I’m not going to be put ofiT in 
this fashion, old lady,” cried .Tack. “ It suits me to 
have a little further chat with you — and I’m deter- 
mined the whim shall bo gratified. So take my 
arm at once, and come along. If wo stand here 
palavering, we shall soon have a mob about us — 
because it isn’t every day that two such handsome 
people as you and I are seen together,” ho added, 
with a horrible chuckle. 

“ But pcriiaps you are not going my way,” said 
Mrs. Mortimer, still hesitating to take the proiTeicd 
arm, and deeply vexed at this encounter. 

“ Oil I yes I am — because I’ll go any w.ay you 
like,’’ responded Jack Rily, in the most accommo- 
dating spirit. 

“Well — you shall bo my companion for a short 
time,” oxclaimod JIrs. Jlortimcr, atlccting to laugh 
in good liuinour; and, taking Iiis arm, she pro- 
ceeded witli him along the Strand. 

“ I met our friend Vitriol Bob last night at a 
public-house,” observed Jack, who seemed quite 
proud of having the hideous old woman clinging 
to him. “Ho looked remarkably savage when he 
caw me in my bran new toggery — for he thought 
to himself tlint tlio money which purchased it 
ought to have belonged to him. I hadn’t seen 
him since tho niglit in Stamford Street; and, as 
ho had tho irnpudcnco to stare at mo in a threat- 
ening manner, I went up to him and whispered 
in his ear, ‘ What about old Torrsns, lioh?' lie 
turned quite livid willi rage, and ground his 
teeth togotlicr; tlion, after a few moments’ con- 
sideration, ho said — also in a whisper — ' Jf it 
wasn't that i/ou knew that secret, I’d serve yon out 
nicely, old fellow: but I’ll be even with you yet, I 
dare say.’ — ‘ Whenever you like, Dob,’ said I; and 
llieu we. sate down in dilTerent parts of tho room 
and stared at each otiicr all tlio time wo were 
smoking our pipes. But not anotlier word passed 
between us; and the other pooplo who were pre- 
sent, knowing that wo were e.xccllcnt pals until 
lately, wondered what tho devil was tho matter.” 

“And did ho bUry tho dead liody, do you know?” 
inquired Mrs. Mortimer. 

”I didn’t put tho question to him,” answered 
Jack Rily. “Nothing more passed between us 
than what I have' just told you; but I have no 
doulit that ho laid old Torrens two or three feet 
under tho kitchen floor in tho Haunted House. 
And now, how do yon suppose that I and Vitriol 
Bob stand witli regard to each other?” 

“As enemies, I should suppose,” replied Mrs. 
Mortimer, wondering by what mo.ano she could 
possibly siiake off her disagreeable companion. 

“As mortal“implacablo — unrelenting enemies,” 
continued tho man, lowering his voice: for his loud 
talking had already attracted the notice of tho 
passers-by in tho Strand, and ho had just c.aught 


sight of a policeman who appeared to bo eyeing him 
rather suspiciously. “Yes — as bitter enemies,” he 
repeated. “ Not that I have any resentment now 
against Bob : bccauso my revenge is gratified, and I 
am more than even with him. But as he will take 
tho first opportunity to thrust a knife into my ribs, 
or dash his vitriol bottle in my face, whenever ho 
catches mo in a lonely place, — why, I must be pre- 
pared to struggle with him to tho very death. So, 
my old tiger-cat,” added tho Doctor, with amazing 
choerfulness, considering the gravity of tho topic, 
“ whenever ho and I do so meet, only one of us wiil 
walk aw.ay alive. That’s as certain ns that you’re 
leaning on my arm, and that I’m proud of your 
company.” 

“ Is Vitriol Bob, .as you call him, such a desperate 
fellow ?” inquired Mrs. Mortimer, wishing tho Doc- 
tor .at the hottest place slio could think of. 

“AVliy, I’ve told you all about him before,” ex- 
claimed Jack. And now let mo give you a little 
piece of advice .about yourself, old g.al ” 

“ About rao 1” i-epcatcd Mrs. Mortimer, with a 
shudder occasioned by a presentiment of what sho 
was going to hear. 

“Yes— about you, my tiger-cat,” repeated tho 
Doctor. “ Remeinber that Vitriol Bol) never forgets 
or forgives — and he owes you one. That’s .all 1 But, 
when I tliink of it, I shall constitute myself your 
lawful protector — bccauso I never did meet any 
woman so precious ugly as you arc ; and ugliness, 
when joined to ferocity, is bo.auty in my eyes — as I 
have before told you.” 

“Veil, well— wo will discuss all these points 
another time,” said Mrs. Mortimer. “ I must leave 
you here,” she added, stopping suddenly short at 
the corner of Wellington .Street, leading to Water- 
loo Bridge. 

“Your w.ay is mine,” observed Jack Rily, coolly, 
as ho compelled her to walk on. “ But, by tho bye, 
what wore you doing in that bank at tho door of 
whicli I mot you ? ’ 

“ I merely went in to see a clerk of my acquaint- 
ance,” replied tlio old woman, cursing in her heart 
the odious companion who thus pertinaciously 
att.achcd himself to her. 

“ Come, that won’t do, old gal 1” exclaimed Jaci:, 
ns ho paid the toll for them both at tho gate of tho 
bridge. “ I am so well acquainted with all the rigs 
and moves of London life, as to bo able to toll in a 
moment whether a person coming out of a bank lias 
been to receive money, or not. If it’s a gentleman, 
ho feels at his brcoches-pockct to seo that tho cash 
is all safe — or ho buttons his coat over his breast 
whicii proves that tlio notes arc in his waistcoat. If 
it’s a woman, she gripes her reticule precious tight 
— or smoothes down her dress just over where her 
pocket is — or else settles her shawl over her bosom, 
when tho notes aro there. This last was precisely 
what you did ; and therefore, my old tiger-cat, I 
know that you’ve got money in tlie bosom of your 
dres,'^ as well as if I saw you put it tlicre.” 

“ You’re quite wrong for once in your life, Mr. 
Rily,” said JIrs. Jlortimer, trembling at the re- 
marks whicli had just fallen upon her ears. 

“ Then why does your arm shalto so as it hangs 
in mine?” demanded the Doctor, with an impertur- 
bability which frightened tho old woman more tliau 
if ho had actually used tlireats : for, lIttlo“Sis sho 
had seen of him, sho wa's woll enough acquainted 
with his character to perceive that ho was ' Acdltat- 
ing mischief. / 
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My arm did not sliako," cried Mrs. Mortimer, 
mustering up all her courage and presence of mind. 
“But hero wo are at the end of the bridge, and 1 
must bid you good-bye. When shall wo meet 
again ?” 

“ Wo aro not going to separate in a hurry, I can 
toll you,’’ said tho Doctor: “so don’t think it. 
You know I lore you," ho added with n horrible 
grin, which opened his harelip so wide that ho 
seemed to ho an ngrn about to devour her; "and 1 
love much moro still tho bank-notes that you Iiavc 
got in your bosom. Besides, it is my duty to protect 
you from Vitriol Bob ; and, in addition to all this, 1 
think wo shall bo ablo to knock up a very cozlo 
partncrsliip together.'’ 

“ And suppose that I decline the honour you in- 
tend mo ?’’ asked tho old woman, assuming a tone 
of bitter sarcasm in order to induce Rily to believe 
that she was not afraid— though, in reality, her 
heart was sinking within her. 

“ In the caso whirh you Iiavo suggested, I shall 
I'oreo you to do as I choose and act ns 1 desire,’’ 
coolly responded tho Doctor. 

“I'oreo me, indeed!" repeated the old woman, 
withdrawing her nrm, and stopping short in tho 
Waterloo Road. 

“ Yes — force you,” said Jack Rily, compelling her 
to t.akc his arm again and also to walk on. “ You 
] had better not provoke mo, because I am not tho 
man to stick at trifles; and if you make a noise and 
raise a mob, I will swear black and hliia that you 
aro my wife— that you have bolted with my money 
— and that tho notes are concealed soinewhcro about 
I your person. Then, if tho police should interfere, 

I you will have to give an account of how yon became 
I possessed of till) notes aforesaid ; — and I dare say, 
from tho estimate 1 have formed of your ehar.acler, 
you would not like to bo questioned on that point. 
In a word, then— unless 1 am ndghtily deceived— 
you have committed some nice little bit of roguery; 
and I moan to go halves with you." 

This tirade was spun out to such n length and 
delivered in such a measured tone nf coolne.ss, that 
Jlrs. Mortimer, who was perfectly astounded at 
tho menaces with which it opened, had leisure to 
recover her .self-possession; but tho rapid survey 
of her position which sho was enabled to take 
while the Doctor was finishing liis harangue, was 
tar from consolatory, Slio had indeed committed 
a little roguery, and would indeed be sorry to be 
questioned by the police; and tho knew, nioi cover, 
that Jack Rily was quite capable of carrying all his 
threats into imiiiediaic execution. 

What, then, was sho to do? There was no al- 
j ternative but to bend to circumstances — make tho 
best of a bad job — and trust to the chapter of accl. 
dents so CB to avail hersell of any occurrence that 
might turn up in her favour. 

1 “Well — you keep silent, old gal," said tho Doc- 

tor, after a short pause. " Is it that you don’t 
I admire me suflicienlly to take mo as a husband, in 
I the fashion of leaping over the broom-stick f” 

"It is of tho utmost Iraportanco that I should 
attend to certain pressing matters,’’ returned Mrs. 
Mortimer ; " and afterwards I shall be happy to fall 
into all your plans and projects.” 

“Well, wo will attend to tho pressing matters 
togcdier,” said tho Doctor. “ A husband and wif<> 
musttbavo no secrets from each other. But since 
wo liajo come this way, and ns my abode happens 
to lio i\. tho immodiato neighbourhood, I propose at 


onco to introdneo yon thereto and install you as 
mistress of tho place. I have got a comforiablo 
crib — for Torrens’s money did wonders for me, as 
you may well suppose." 

At this moment a project flashed to the mind of 
tho old woman. What if sho wore to yield, without 
farther licsitation or remonstrance, to tho Doctor’s 
proposals, and watch her opportunity either to mur- 
der him or escape when ho was asleep i By wheedling 
herself into his confidence, sho would know where 
ho deposited the money which, she feared, must puss 
from her hands into his own; and she could repos- 
sess herself of it, if hc-wero disposed of, or if she 
wore wtkeful whilo'ho slept. 

"I do not mind accompanying yon to your lodg- 
ings,” sho said ; “and tlicro wo can talk over tlio 
wliolc business much better than In tho open 
street.” 

“ There 1 now you arc getting into a oetter fram» 
of mind,” observed .lack Rily, “Tills way: — and 
he turned into the low streets lying on tlic left- 
hand side of the Waterloo Road, hetween Upper 
Stamford .Street and the New Cut. 

Tlie neighbourhood .alluded to swarms with Iwo- 
ihels of tlic most infamous description; and half- 
naked women may ho seen at ail hours lounging 
about at tlic doors, and endeavouring to entice into 
their dens any respectable-looking men wlio Iiappcn 
to p.aFS tliat way. Robberies are of frequent occur- 
rence in those hontes of ill fame; and tho gre.at 
aim of the vile fcm.alcs Inhahitlng them. Is to entrap 
persons who aro tho worse for liquor and whote 
appearance denotes n well-filled purse. Nelghhour- 
hoods of tills kind should ho shunned by all decent 
persons, ns if a pestilence were raging tliere 1 

It was Into Roiipcl-streot tlint .Tack Rily con- 
ducted Mrs. Mortimer; and when ho had intro- 
duced he to a small but well furnished parlour, 
with a hed-chamhor communicating by means of 
folding-doors, ho prodneed n bottle of brandy, 
saying, “ Now let \is drink to our happy meeting 
this day S” 

Killing two glasses with tlie potent liquor, ho 
handed one to tho old woman, who sw.allowed the 
ronteiits greedily : for sho felt that sho stood in 
need of a sliiiiiilant. 

“N’nw, my heantlfiil tiger-r.at,” cxelainicd the 
Doctor, ns ho drew down the blind over tho win- 
dow, •' I am about to subject you to a little cero- 
moiiy which maj he perhaps looked upon as the 
least thing nneonrteous; but it must be aceom- 
plbhed all tlie s.vme. So don’t let us have any 
hotlier about it.” 

Tims speaking, he approached tho cupboard 
whence he had taken the brandy, and drawing fortli 
a hui’e rlnsp-knifo, he touelied a spring whicli made 
the blade fly open and remain fi.ved as if it were a 
dagger. 

" Y'ou do not mean to hurl nicf” exclaimed tlie 
old woman, non- hecoming terribly nlarmcd — si/ 
mneli so, that sho sank exhausted Into a clinir, 
while her looks were fixed nppe.aliiigly on file man’s 
countenance. 

"Not unless you grow obstreperous or liavo any of 
your nonsense,” s.aid J.ack. " 1 love you too Well to 
harm you,” ho added, with a leer tliat made him 
moro hideously ugly than over; “but I must havo 
my own way all the same. So just bo so kind as to 
place upon the table tlie Bank-notes which you 
Iiave got in tho bosom of your gown. It is hut fair 
that 1 should have n wife wlio can bring me a 
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clo\Try— and you rauEt leave it to my generosity,” 
Iio went on to say, with n chuckling laugh, “how 
much I sliall settlo upon you afterwards.” 

■\VliiIo lio was thus speaking, Mrs. Mortimer 
rapidly rcvolred in her mind all the chances that 
were for or against hor at that jnoment. Wero sho 
to Ecre.am and attempt resistance, could sho suc- 
ceed in .alarming tho nelghbourliood before the mis- 
creant would Iiavo plunged his dagger into her? — 
or, indeed, would ho Iiayo recourse to such an ex- 
treme measure at all ? These questions she at 
once decided against herself ; and, reverting to her 
former project of affecting obcdionce, she thrust hor 
hand into her bosom, dexterously separatou a 
couple of-tho notes from tho rest of tho bundle, and 
throw those two upon tho table. 

Jack Rily instantly snatched them up ; and when 
ho perceived that they wore for a thousand pounds 
eaeh, he could scarcely contain bis joy. 

Flinging tho terrible clasp-knife on me floor, ho 
rushed upon the old woman, who was soiaed with 
too sudden and too profound a terror to permit hor 
tven to give uttoranco to tho faintest ejaculation — 
for sha thought that ho intended to murder her: 
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but her cruel apprehensions fled in another moment 
when tho loatlisomo monster, throwing his arms 
about hor neck, began to embrace and fondle hor 
ns if .she were a blooming beauty of soventcon in- 
stead of a hideous liarridan upwards of sixty. 
Nevertheless, old and polluted as sho was, and 
inured to .all circumstances of disgust as her term 
of transportation had rendered her, she revolted 
with a sickening sensation from the pawings and 
caresses of tho hare-lipped wretch who had tliua 
enfolded iier in his horrible embrace. Sbo thcro- 
forc struggled to rid herself of him — to escape from 
his arms : but he, almost maddened with the joy 
which tho sight of tho bank-notes bad raised up in 
his brc.ast, hugged lior only tho more tightly in 
proportion as lior resistance became tho more de- 
sperate. 

“By heavens! I’ll kiss you again, old gal 1” ho 
e.xcl!iimod. " I care not how ugly tho world may 

consider you Bo quiet now, can’t you? — -to mo 

you’re a paragon of beauty Perdition ! lot go of 

mo, you hell-cat tlicro 1 now you’re magnificent 

in your rage — that’s tho liuraour I like to see a wo- 
man in Iley-doy! what’s that?’ 


And, as ho ntterod this cjaonlation, ho suddenly 
quitted his hold upon Mrs. Mortimer, and pounced 
upon something tliat liad rolled on the floor. 

It urns the bundle of Bank-notes, which had fallen 
from the old woman’s dress during the struggle. 

“ By JoTO 1 hero’s a treasure — a fortune — a King’s 
ransom I” ejaculated the Doctor, scarcely able to 
leliovo his eyes, as ho hastily turned over tho notes 
with his hands. “ My God ! it is impossible 1” ho 
cried, his wonderment increasing to such a pitch, 
that ho began to think ho must bo insane ; then, a 
sudden idea striking him, he turned abruptly to- 
wards Mrs. Mortimer, who had sunk back, ea- 
haustod and orcrwhelmcd with rage and grief, into 
tho chair. “ Ah I I understand it all now,” he said, 
his Toico changing in a moment to the low tone of 
solemn mystery : “ you are a nice old girl, you arc ! 
Yes — yes — I understand it at last ! These aro all 
queer screens* — and you went into tho bank to 
smash f some of them. ByJoro! it’s glorious.” 

Mrs. Mortimer, who was gasping for breath, could 
make no reply : her mouth was parched — her tongue 
was as dry as if she had been travelling for hours 
over a desert without tasting water. 

“And yet,” resumed Jack Hi ly, scrutinising the 
notes more narrowly still, “ these arc precious good 
imitations — too good to be imitations, indeed. I 
know enough of Bank-notes — aye, and of forged ones 
too — to see that these aro the genuine flimsies. 
Blood and thunder ! what a glorious old' wretch you 
aro !" he cried, again surveying her with a joy that 
was entirely unfeigned and amounted almost to 
admiration. “ I suppo.so you have committed some 
splendid forgery. But of course it must bo some- 
thing of that kind,” ho added, a sudden reminis- 
cence striking him : “ or else you wouldn’t have 
been so douoedly alarmed when I threatened just 
now to kick up a row in tho streets and attract the 
notice of the police. So, you perceive, that I was 
pretty keen in my surmises. I knew you had money 
concealed in your bosom — and I was equally well 
convinced you had not obtained it by means that 
would boar inquiry. However, hero it is — in my 
possession — and it can’t bo in safer hands. I’ll just 
sit down quietly, and count how much there is.” 

Thus speaking, the monster picked up Jiis clasp- 
knife, wliicli ho closed and consigned to his pockot ; 
and ho nest proceeded to inspect tho Bank-notes. 
But when he discovered the enormous sura to which 
they amounted, his astonishment grow to such an 
c.stronie as ovon to suhduo his joy; and, shaking 
his head slowly, ho observed, “ This is such a heavy 
affair that tlie police will leave no stone unturned 
to detect the holders of tlio notes. 'Whatever wo 
do, must bo douo at once; and in order that I 
should be able to judge what course to pursue, you 
must give mo all tho particulars of the transaction.” 

Mrs. Mortimer was struck by tho truth of this 
observation : for sho knew that tho moment tho for- 
gery was detected, payment of the notes would bo 
stopped, and advertisoraonts announcing tho usual 
caution would be inserted in tiie newspapers. 

“Well, I suppose there is no use in disguising 
tho real truth,” sho exclaimed, recovering her self- 
possession ; “ and I will tell you all about it in a 
few words. A certain nobleman — — ” 

“ Wlio is ho ?” demanded Eily. “ Como — speak 
out plainly.” 

“ The Marquis of Delmour, since you must know,” 
returned tlio old woman. 


“ And what did he do,” asked the man, irapa* 
ticntly. 

“ He gave me a cheque for six hundred pounds 
for a particular service that I rendered him ; and 
ho also gave my daughter ” 

“ Ah ! you have got a daughter, oh ?” exclaimed 
Jack Rily. “Is she anything Uko yourself?” 

“She is as beautiful as an angel,” answered Mrs. 
Mortimer, a scintillation of a mother’s pride flash- 
ing at tho moment in her bosom : “but as depraved 
and dissolute as a demoness,” sho added almost 
immediately. “ Well, this M.arquis of Delmour 
was wheedled by her out of a cheque for sixty 
thousand pounds; and though my daughter kept 
it quiet enough, I found out tho secret. So away 
I sped — back to England I camo ” 

“ Where did all thjs happen, then ?” demanded 
Jack. _ 

“In Paris — three 'days ago,” replied Mrs. Jlorti* 
mcr. “ On my arriv.al in London, my course was 
easy ” 

“You may almost say natural,” interrupted tho 
Doctor. “ I understand tho business plainly 
onougb at present. You altered your six hundred 
pound draft into ono for sixty thousand — and you 
bare thus forestalled your daughter ?” 

“ That is precisely how the matter stands,” said 
tho old woman. 

“And when is it likely that your daughter will 
bo in London to present her cheque?” asked tho 
Doctor. 

“I should say that I had about twelve hours’ 
start of her,” was tho response; “ and then, as she 
would not travel by night — having a handsoms 
young foreigner as her companion — tho circum- 
stance of her stopping to sleep on the road would 
delay her pretty nearly another twelve hours. 
Besides, sho believes mo to be still in Paris — sho 
has not tho least idea of my sudden return to 
England ; and therefore sho has no particular 
motive to induce her to adopt any extraordinary 
speed.” 

“Well, well,” cried tho Doctor, impatiently: 
“but .all this palaver does not answer my question. 
When do you expect your daughter will roach 
London ?” 

“Tliis evening,” replied tlio old woman: “too 
late to present her cheque at the bank. And 
there are moans — yes, there aro moans,” slie con- 
tinued in a musing tone, “ which, if skilfully 
adopted, would compel my daughter to rofr.ain 
from offering her draft at .all, and likewise force 
her to leave us in undisturbed possession of the 
money.” 

“And those means?” demanded J.ack Rily, his 
oyes brightening. 

“ Before I explain myself, lot us come to a tho- 
rough understanding,” said Mrs. Mortimer. “ Will 
you restore mo one-half ot tho amount you now 
hold in your possession ? I am content to abandon 
tho other half to you.” 

“Yes, that is a bargain,” answered Jack Rily; 
“ for I SCO that you do not relish tho idea of living 
with mo altogotlier, and that you will leave me 
when this matter is properly settled. Is it not so ?” 

“Well, such is indeed my intention,” responded 
the old woman. 

“ Our relative position now stands in this man- 
ner,” continued .lack Rily; “there aro sixty thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of good notes. With all my 
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tlmn two or tlirco tJiousand in tho course of the day; 
and to-morrow morning your daughter may present 
her cheque, when a discovery will take place, and 
ail the rest of tho notes will bo useless. As for 
going over to tho continent, and endeavouring to 
pass them there, tho thing would bo ridiculous ; for 
the advortisomonts in tho newspapers would put all 
tho money-changers in Europe upon their guard. 
Thus far, then, tho notes are not worth more than 
two or three thousand pounds to me. Bnt, on the 
other hand, you say that you have the means of 
stopping your daughter’s mouth, and compelling 
her to put up with tho loss. In this case, tho whole 
amount of notes becomes available; and therefore 
wo will share and share alike.” 

“ Then give mo my moiety at once,” said tho old 
woman, with greedy impatience. 

“No such thing!” ejaculated Rily: “I must 
have some guarantee that you act properly in this 
business ; and you can have no hesitation in putting 
your trust in me, because you have had a proof of my 
good fooling before. I have not forgotten that you 
saved my life in tho struggio with Viti-iol Bob; and 
tho same fooling that made mo give you half tho 
spoil then, will prompt mo to act with equal fair- 
ness now. You are thoroforo at liberty to depart 
when you choose, and to go where you like : the 
notes will remain in my possession — and when yon 
come back to me with tho assurance that you h.ave 
prevented your daughter from taking any step that 
may lead to an explosion of the 'whole business, your 
share shall bo immediately forthcoming. I have now 
put tho matter in tho proper light; and with such a 
good understanding, there can bo no quarrelling. 
As to whether you afterwards choose to become my 
broom-stick wife, I must loavo it entirely to your- 
self: for though I should be as happy as a king in 
tho possession of your old person and sixty thou- 
sand pounds, yot I shall bo able to console myself 
for your loss by moans of tho thirty thousand that 
will remain to me.” 

During this long tirade, all thofirst portion of which 
was delivered in atone of business-like seriousness, 
Mrs. Mortimer was liastily reflecting upon tho im- 
provement that had soi unexpectedly taken place in 
tho aspect of her affairs: for she now found herself 
at liberty to leave the monster whom sho loathed 
and abhorred, and sho had every chance of regaining 
and being able to make use of tho moiety of the 
Bank-notes. 

Sho accordingly assented to tho conditions pro- 
posed by the Doctor, leaving tho broom-stick mar- 
riage “ an open question ;” and having settled her 
disordered attire, sho took her departure — not how- 
ever before sho had boon compelled to submit to 
another hugging on the part of tho hare-lipped 
wretch whoso caresses were so revolting and in- 
tolerable. 


CHAPTER CXCIV. 

WOTIIBR AND DAUGHTEIl AGAIN. 

It was about five o’clock in the evening of the 
same day on which those events occurred, that 
Laura Mortimer and the Count of Carigiiano, at- 
tended by Rosalie, arrived in London by tho South 
Eastern Railway ; and they immediately repaired 
to an hotel at tho west-end of tho town. 

Although tho ycung Italian nobloraau had expo- 
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rienced sufficient leisure for reflection with regard 
to tho step which ho was about to take, tho entlin- 
siasm of his passion had not undergone tho least 
abatement: on the contrary, the more ho saw oi 
Lanra, and the longer ho was in her company, the 
more ardently did ho burn to make her his wife. 

Nor can this infatuation on his part bo a subject 
of wonder or surprise with our readers: for when 
it is remembered that the artful creature united the 
most winning ways and captivating manners to tlie 
most transcendent loveliness, and that the Count 
of Carignano had the warm Italian blood flowing 
in his veins, — when, too, it is recollected that tlie 
syren maintained an incessant fire upon his heart 
with the artillery of her charms and her fascina- 
tions — never permitting the conversation to droop 
throughout tho journey, and never seeming wearied 
of lavishing tlie tenderest caresses upon her hand- 
some companion, — when all these circumstances are 
taken into consideration, it cannot be a matter of 
wonderment if the silken chains in -rvliich Lorenzo 
was ensnar-cd, were completely rivettod. 

There was also this fact which served to 
strengthen his love and her power: namely, that 
sho had not invited him to return to her in Paris — 
she had not sought to retain him within tho sphoro 
of her influence on tho occasion of their first amour 
— sho had not played tho part of a more adventuress 
or husband- hunter towards him. No: sho had dis- 
missed him -vvith the understanding that thoir con- 
nexion could not bo renewed — that sho could 
neither become his wife nor his misti'ess; — and the 
young man had of his ovrn accord flown back to her, 
as a suppliant for her hand ! That sho coxdd bo an 
adventuress or a husband-hunter, never thoroforo 
entered his imagination — oven if for an instant ho 
paused to ponder with any degreo of seriousness 
upon her character; and so far from considering 
that ho was bestowing any favour upon her by 
making her tho sharer of his wealth and title, ho 
looked upon himself as the party owing the obliga- 
tion — ho regarded himself as tho happy individual 
who had tho greater reason to rojoico at tho con- 
nexion. 

On her part, Lanra Mortimer was most anxious 
that the marriage-knot should bo tied as speedily as 
possible : for she naturally longed to place beyond 
all possibility of doubt or disappointment tho bril- 
liant destiny that had suddenly developed itself to 
her view. Even tho possession of the cheque for 
sixty thousand pounds was a secondary considera- 
tion, in comparison with licr desire to secure tliat 
proud title of Countess which was now within her 
reach. 

Having partaken of a hasty dinner at tho hotel, 
Laura and her intended husband repaired without 
delay to a fashionable house-agent in tho neighbour- 
hood; and it happened that ho had upon his list a 
furnished villa of which possession might bo taken 
atari hour’s notice. It was situated in AVostbournu 
Place, Pimlico, and was in perfect readiness for tie- 
reception of occupants. Tiiither tho Count, Laura, 
and the house-agent immediateiy proceeded ; and as 
the villa fully corresponded, in ali its conveniences 
and appointments, with tlie description given, an 
arrangement was effected upon tho spot for tiio 
tenancy. 

Laura and tho Count returned, however, to the 
hotel for that night; and early in the morning tlmy 
repaired to Doctors’ Commons, where the young 
nobleman speedilyobtaincd aspeciM license, them e 
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ntlondod by Rosalie, tboy drove to a clmrcb at no 
very great distance ; and by eloron o’clock tlio hands 
of Laura Jlortimer and tho Countof Carignano trero 
united at the altar. 

Tho incidents of this forenoon had, hotvover, been 
closely watched by Mrs. Mortimer. 

Tho wily old woman, upon quitting the Doctor the 
day before, Iiad reasoned thus within licrsclf: — 

“Laura has captivated a young Italian nobleman 
whom the feels the can love — whom she already lovet 
— and who posttsstt a proud title and princely re- 
ver.tiet. Tlioso wore the very words which she used 
when she communicated her matrimonial intentions 
to mo in Paris. I know her well enough to bo fully 
convinced that she will not delay a moment after 
her return to London, in securing Iicr admirer. A 
special license must bo tho means — and, as her in- 
tended husband is a foreigner, Laura wiil no doubt 
accompany him, at least into the neighbourhood of 
Doctors’ Commons. Bvon tho presentation of her 
cheque at the banker’s will be quite a secondary 
matter, when compared with the grand object of 
securing the coronet which she so mucli covets !’’ 

It was in consequence of these reflections tliat 
Mrs. Mortimer rose early in tho morning and re- 
paired to tiio district of Doctors’ Commons, where 
it is nodiflicult matter to become an observer with- 
out being observed, in the maze of narrow streets 
and little courts forming that neighbourhood. Nor 
was she mistaken in Iter conjecture — neither had 
1 she long to wait. In a short time a carriage — hired 
from tho hotel— made its appearance, and a hand- 
some yonng man, with a clear olive complosion and 
a glossy moustache, alighted. A lady thrust out her 
head to give him a few whispered instructions ; and 
tho beauteous countenance was not so completely 
shaded by tho white bonnet and tho veil, but that 
Mrs. Mortimer, from tho nook where she Iiad con- 
cealed herself, could recogniso tho features of her 
daughter. In a short time the handsome Italian 
returned, his own countenance glowing with dcliglit; 
and the moment ho rc'cntcred tho veiiiclo, it drove 
away. Mrs. Mortimer had a cab in attendance ; and 
sho followed tho carriage to within sight of tho 
churrii at wliich it stopped. Sho then dismissed tlio 
cab, and boldly entered tho church, in order to be- 
come perfectly convinced that no unexpected acci- 
dent should interfere with tho marriage ceremony. 
Seating licrsclf in a pew at a distance from tho 
altar, she could behold everything without being 
observed by those whom slie was thus watching. 
Sho saw Laura converse for a few moments with 
tile sexton, who immediately afterwards hurried 
away; and in about a quarter of an hour ho re- 
turned in company with tho clergyman and the 
clerk. 'The ceremony then took place; and when 
tho Count of Carignano was leading Laura back to 
the carriage, Rosalie being in close attendance upon 
them, Mrs. Mortimer suddenly emerged from tho 
pew. 

Ror an instant her daughter started and seemed 
profoundly vexed at this abrupt and unaccountable 
appearance of her parent : but in the next momcntslio 
recovered hcrself-possession, and, assuming asmiling 
countenance, said, “I thought you were in Paris; 
this therefore is an unexpected pleasure. Permit me, 
Lorenzo,” she added, turning towards her husband, 
’• to present my mother, who has thus accidentally 
happened to enter, for her oivn devotiont, tho very 
church where onr marriage lias taken place,” 

As she uttered these words, Laura glanced with 


imperious signification at tho old woman, as much 
as to enjoin her not to undeceive the Count relative 
to the accidental nature of this meeting : for the 
bride now understood full well that her mother 
had been watching her movements — though for 
what purpose she could not possibly divine. 

“I am delighted to havo tho lienour of an intro- 
duction to Mrs. Mortimer,” said the Count, taking 
the old woman’s hand : “ and I liope that she ap- 
proves of tho alliance which her daughter has just 
formed ?” 

“ Oh ! assuredly, my lord,” answered tho harri- 
dan : “ but I regret that 1 was not duly invited to 
be present at tho ceremony. However, I am not 
the less contented that it should havo taken placo ; 
and as my stay in London is very short, your lord- 
ship will perhaps excuse mo if I crave a few 
minutes’ private conversation with my daughter.” 

“ You may accompany us to tho house which wo 
havo taken, mother,” said Laura: “and my dear 
Lorenzo will there grant us an opportunity of dis- 
coursing alone on family matters for a short 

time.” 

“ Certainly !” exclaimed tho nobleman, who was 
too happy to offer an objection to anything proposed 
by his charming wife, and who saw nothing sinis- 
ter nor strange in the present scene, unless indeed 
it wore tho sudden and unexpected presence of the 
mother ; but as sho had oiTcred no objection to the 
match, he did not choose to trouble his own felicity 
with any conjecture as to the cause of her abrupt 
appcaranco on tho occasion. 

Tho bride, bridegroom, hlrs. Mortimer, and Ro- 
salie (who had acted as bridemaidj accordingly cn- 
terod the carriage, which drove away at a rapid 
paco towards Pimlico, 

During tho rido tho conversation was of that 
general nature which settled upon no particular 
topic, and which tberoforo needs no detail here; 
and on tho arrival of tho party at tho beautiful little 
villa in 'Westbonrno Place, Mrs. Mortimer and 
Laura wore speedily closettcd together. 

Tho moment they wero thus alone, Laura’s coun- 
tenance suddenly changed; and her features as- 
sumed an expression of something moro than stern- 
ness — for it was rage — ns she said in an imperious 
tone, " Wliy havo you been watching my move- 
ments ? — and how dared yon thus to intrude your- 
self upon mo at such a time and place ?” 

“Bccauso it is of tho utmost importance that I 
should confer with you at onco on a subject of deep 
interest to ns both,” replied Mrs. hlortiraer, adopt- 
ing a voice and manner of such cool insolcnco as to 
convince tho shrewd and penetrating Laura that 
some circumstance had transpired to enable tho old 
woman to proclaim her independence, 

“ And of what nature is that subject?” inquired 
the young lady, still treating her mother with a 
coolness almost amounting to disdain. 

In one sense, I am completely in your power : 
in another sense, you are ontiroly in mino,”return,,d 
Mrs. Mortimer ;“ and therefore mutual concessions 
are necessary to enable us both to enjoy peace, and 
follow our own ways unmolested,” 

“You must explain yourself more fully yet,” 
said Laiira, believing tho announcement that she 
was in her mother’s power to allude to the secrets 
which tho old woman might reveal relative to the 
dissoluteness of her former life. “ If you desire mo 
to render you any service,” she added, after a few 
momonts’'pauEe, "you should not address mo in tho 
shape of menaces ; because you know my disposition 




the mysteries or IiONDok. 

iveU t^'oURrtrbTfally awaro thZl am not likoly notafford you tl.c cl.oncc,” slio added, witli keen sar- 
to yield to them, even though my own interests casm, “of using your sophistry for the purpose of 
Bliould suffer by my obstinacy in that respect” colouring your dissolutonop so as to give it tho air 
“ Perhaps you will talk differently in a few mi- of a more feminine frailty. ’ 
nutcs,” obserTod tho old -woman. “If wo now “ Coaso this long preface, and como to the point 
stand face to face as enemies, it is your own fault.” at once,” said Laura, a vaguo fear coming over her, 
“ Wo will not re-argue all tho points inToWed in but which she concealed bcnoatli a cold and rigid 
that accusation”’ said Laura. “Remember tho expression of countenance: at the same time, slio 
scene in Suffolk Street— remember also tho remarks saw full well that her mother was really possessed 
which passed between us the other evening in of some secret power whereof she was determined 
Paris ; and then cease to charge mo with tho mis- to make tho most. 

understandings that mtty have sprung up between “ My preface is done,” continued Mrs. Mortimer ; 
us. You desired to play, tho despot’s part — I re- “and now for tho matter to which it was to lead, 
sistod — and in those few words all our differences Yon have this day married tho Count of Carignano ?” 


are summed up. But I imagine that those differences 
were settled, and tliat an arrangement was made, 
whereby you wore to dwell apart from mo and re- 
ceive a quarterly stipend of two hundred pounds. 
Ilavo you thought better of tho business? — or do 
you require some other terms ?” 

“Yes — I require other terms, indeed,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Mortimer : tlion, fixing her eyes full 
upon tho countenance of her daughter, she said, 
“ I am in possession of a secret which would ruin 
you ” 

“ Enough, motlicr 1 ” ejaculated Laura, her beau- 
teous countenance becoming scarlet with rage. 
“ I will hear no more — for I understand your 
luencco. But now listen to mef You fancy tlmt 
I am in your power: — you think that if you seek 
my liusband and reveal to liim all tho particulars 
j of my past life — my amours— my profligacy, — 

I you flatter yourself, I say, that his love will turn to 
IiatroJ, and that lie will discard mo ! Now, I dare 
you to do your worst — I fear you not I In the first 
place, you shall not see my husband again : in tho 
second, you could succeed in working no change 
in ids sentiments towards mo. I would give you 
tho lie to every word you uttered ! Ho knows that 
I am not a goddess of purity: but I should have 
little difficulty in persuading Iiim tiiat you are mag- 
nifying a comparatively venial frailty into a mon- 
strous dissoluteness. And now, mother, you may 
leave me as speedily as you choose — and spare mo 
tho pain of thrusting you from my doors by main 
force.” 

Sublime and grand in tho majesty of her beauty 
was tho voluptuous — wanton — unprincipled Per- 
dita, — (for on tiiis occasion wo must give her the 
name wliicli so admirably represents her character), 
— as, drawn up to her full height, and with heaving 
bosom, flashing eyes, and expanding nostrils, she 
thus addressed hor mother. Having laid aside her 
bonnet, shawi, and long white gloves, she seemed 
like a Pythoness in her brid.al garments; and her 
manner was as energetic and awe-inspiring, as her 
voice was emphatic and detorrainod in its full silver 
tones. 

But the old woman lost not hor composure: on 
tho contrary, she listened to licr daughter with tlio 
calm insolence of one possessing a last argument 
the enunciation of which would crush and over- 
wliolm. 

“One word, I Laura,” she said, in a voice that 
commanded tho young lady’s attention : “ one word 
— and then act as you choose. If I cro now adopted 
a tone of menace, it was not with tho intention of 
wielding such paltry and poor weapons as those to 
w'hich you have alluded. I had not tiot, and have 
not 71010, tho sliglitest intention of venting my spite 
i» pi.tty tittle-tattle relative to your amours: Ivyill 


“You need scarcely ask that question,” said 
Laura ; “ since you have ore now accompanied us 
from tlio church whore tho ceremony was per- 
formed.” 

“ And you will henceforth stylo yourself Countess 
of Carignano proceeded the old woman, still 
adopting an interrogatory style. 

“ Certainly,” responded Laura : “ I shall use tho 
title to which marriage has given mo a right. But 
to what point, may I once more ask, is all this long 
discourse to come?” 

“ To this,” answered tho old woman, approaching 
her daughter and sinking her voice to a low whis- 
per: “to this,” she repeated, her countenance 
becoming stern and resolute, while she abruptly 
stamped lier foot imperiously upon tho carpet: 
“ to this, Laura — that your marriage of to-day is 
no marriage at all — that you consequently have 
no more right than I to tlio title of Countess — and 
that yon liavo drawn down upon your head tho peril 
of a prosecution for bigamy /” 

An ieo-chill came upon tho heart of tho young 
lady as these withering words mot her cars: but, 
by means of an effort so powerful that it was anguish 
even to oxorciso it, — yes, agony thus to restrain her 
pent-up rago from finding a vent in a furious out- 
burst, — she preserved an outward calmness whicli 
astonislicd hor mother, who had expected to bring 
her down as an abject suppliant upon her knees. 

“ You must still exphiin yourself farther,” said 
Laura, in a cold tone. 

“AVhat! you affect not to understand mo?”o.x- 
clairaed tho old woman. “ Or would you have tho 
insolence to deny tliat you are already married to 
Charles Hatfield ?” 

“ I do not condescend to a falsehood upon tho sub- 
ject — atlc.astwith !/oi(,”rospondcd Laura, contemptu- 
ously: thougli internally her agitation was immense. 

“And yet you did deny it in Paris,” said tho old 
woman. “But I was awaro of tlio fact at tho time 
— and I cherished tho secret, well knowing that it 
would servo mo some day or another. I liitle 
thought, however, that I should so soon bo com- 
pelled to make use of it.” 

“ And for what purpose have you now proclaimed 
your knowledge thereof?” demanded Laura, a gle.am 
of joy lighting up in hor soul as she perceived tliat 
her mother was vexed and embarrassed by tho 
calmness witli which her menaces were received. 

“In a word,” resumed the old woman, “ wo are 
in tho power of each other. You can transport me 
— and I can transport you.” 

“Again must I request you to explain yourself,” 
said Laura. “ Ifou arc evidently fencing witli some- 
thing that you wish, yet fear to communicate.” 

“I will speak out at once,” exclaimed Mrs. Mor- 
timer. “ Tho clicquc whicli tho Marquis of Dclinour 
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gaTo rao for sis hundred pounds, 1 altered in such a 
tvay as to maho it represent sixty thousand ; and I 
yesterday obtained tlic amount from tlic bankers. 
If you present your cheque,! shall bo ruined ; and 
therefore I propose a compromise.” 

“And by way of opening the negociation, you level 
menaces at my head,” said Laura, who, though at 
firststartlcd by the announcementof the tremendous 
fraud perpetrated by her motlicr, had speedily reco- 
vered her self-possession. 

“ ■\Vhat, then, is your decision ?” asked tlio old 
woman, trembling from head to foot, and no longer 
able to conce.al the horrible fears that h.ad comoupon 
her; for she began to fancy that her daughter would 
not yield even to the threats that had been used to 
coerce her. “ IVhat is your decision, I repeat?” 

“ To refuse all compromise — to accept the gaunt- 
let which you threw down at first, and which you 
would now gladly take back again — to place myself 
in a condition of open hostility to you !” answered 
Laura, her countenance growing stern and pale, and 
her lips quivering slightly. 

“ Hut it will bo transportation for us both,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Jlortimcr; “I foi forgery — you for 
bigamy 1” 

“ Permit me to give you ny view of the case,” 
said Laura. “ I hold a choquo for sixty thousand 
pounds, which I shall present to-morrow; and the 
money must bo paid to me. The banker.s will bo 
the sufTerers by the forgery — not I, nor tho Mar- 
quis of Dclmour. This disposes of one part of the 
question. For tho rest, I have only to observe that 
even if I were tried and convicted for bigamy, a 
fortune of sixty thousand pounds would bo no 
mean consolation during, perhaps, imprisonment for 
two years or tr.ansportation for seven. I am not, 
however, so sure that any prosecution of tho kind 
will take place, bo you never so vindictive: fori 
question whether you will have the cour.ige to 
open your lips to accuse me of bigamy, seeing that 
it would not only bo /orycry with which 1 should 
ebargo you — but murder t" 

“ Murder 1” repeated the old woman, half in indig- 
nation and half in terror: “ what mean you ?” 

“ I mean that hlr. Torrens, your husband, met 
wilh a violent death," answered Laura, — “that you 
yourself gave mo this information — and that you 
came over to London to bo revenged upon him for 
his conduct of former times 1 Now, mother,” she 
exclaimed, her countenance suddenly becoming 
radiant with triumph, — “ iioiw will you dare to 
repeat your menaces against me?” 

Tho old woman staggered back a few paces, and 
sank into a chair. Tho tables had been completely 
turned against her: she had como to conquer — and 
she must depart conquered ; — she had sought out 
Laura in tho hope of reducing her to subraission — 
she was herself now crushed and overwhelmed. 

There was something shocking in tho mortal 
enmity which had thus sprung up between the 
mother and daughter, — the former threatening 
transportation — tho latter poir.ting to the gibbet 
looming in tho distance ! 

“But you know — you know, in your own heart, 
that I did not take tho life of Torrens?” suddenly 
ijaculatcd the old woman, starting from her 
seat. 

“I know nothing more than what you yonrself 
told me, mother,” said Laura; “and if tho matter 
should happen to go before the magistrate for in» 
'c'-ticatinn, I shall only state tt'Ant /do hiow — and 


shall not assist' your cause with any conjecture 
relative to your innocence.” 

“And would you send mo to the scaffold?^ de- 
manded the wretched woman, her voice becoming 
plaintive and mournful : “ would ycu place mo in 
such a position that I must inevitably sink beneath 
a mass of circumstantial evidence, and be con- 
demned as a murderess ?” 

" AVould you send your ov.'n child into transpor- 
tation, the horrors of which you yourself have ex- 
perienced?” asked Laura, bitterly. 

“OhI my God — this is a-punishment for all my 
crimes 1” exclaimed the miserable Mrs. Jlortimer, a 
pang of remorse suddenly shooting through her 
heart like a barbed end fiery arrov.". 

“ "VTou should have calculated all tho conse- 
quences before you came hither to menace me,” ob- 
served Laura, still in a cold and severe tone — a tone 
that was unpitying and merciless. 

“ Can nothing move you ?” asked the wretched 
woman, now completely subdued and cast down — 
overwhelmed and spirit-broken. 

“Nothing!” responded Laura, sternly, “ You 
may do your worst — I fear you not ; and henceforth 
1 acknowledge you not as my mother 1” 

Saturated with crimes — steeped in profligacy as 
tho old woman’s soul was, nevertheless this sudden 
renunciation of her by her own daughter went like 
a death-pang to her heart. She fell back again into 
tho scat from which sho had started a few minutes 
previously — a deadly pallor camo over her counte- 
nance, rendering it hideous and ghastly as if tho 
finger of tho Destroyer were upon her — and her 
breath camo in long and diflicalt sobs. 

But her daughter stood gazing unmoved on this 
piteous spectacle,— stood like an avenging goddess, 
in her white robes, as if about to immolato her vic- 
tim upon an altar ! 

“Give me a glass of water, Laur.a — for tho love 
of God, a glass of water !” gasped the old woman 
at length, as sho extended lier arras piteously to- 
wards the relentless being, whoso heart, so voluptu- 
ously tender beneath the influence of love, was hard 
as adamant against tho appeals of her parent. 

“ Nothing — no, not even a drop of water, nor a 
crust of bread shall you receive beneath my roof,” 
was the unpitying, remorseless answer. 

“ Then my curse be upon you — ray curse bo upon 
your dwelling, and all whom it contains 1” cried tho 
old woman, suddenly recovering her own energy 
and firmness — for tho last words of her daughter 
had goaded her to desperation. 

“The curses of fiends turn to blessings,” said 
Laura, in a calm and deliberate voice. 

“But a mother's curse is a terrible — terrible 
thing !” exclaimed Mrs. Jlortimer, fixing her hag- 
gard eyes intently upon her daughter, who returned 
the gaze with looks of proud disdain and haughty 
defiance. 

The old woman then rose slowly from her scat, 
and as slowly walked towards the door; on rca'/i- 
ing which sho turned round, and said, “ Is there no 
way of restoring peace between U3?” 

“None,” w'as the resolute and laconic answer 

Mrs. Mortimer hesitated yet for a few moments; 
then, as if suddenly embracing adesperato resolve, 
or struck by some terrible idea of vengeance, she 
abruptly quitted the room. 

Laura listened, with suspended breath, to hear 
whether there was any one in the hall for her 
mother to speak to; but her apprehensions on this 
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iit'.kd were speedily relieved, nnd In a few moments 
tho front door closed boliind tho old ^Yonlan4 

TIio Connt of Oarignano, who had watched her 
departure from tho drawing-room j window, now 
hastened to join his loroly wife. 

“ Tho interview has been a long one — and, I fear, 
not altogether pleasant, dearest,” ho exclaimed, ns 
ho clasped Laura in his arms. 

“ My raothor wished to cscrciso over rao a despot- 
ism to which I cannot yield,” responded the bride* 
“ But wherefore did you conjecture that our meet- 
ing was disagreeable?” 

” Because your countenance is very pale, my love,” 
answered tlic Count, in a voice full of tenderness* 
“Ah! now it is growing animated — and the colour 
nf the roso is returning to your lovely checks.” 

“ Ygs,” murmured tho fascinating woman, as sho j 
wound her snowy arms about her husband’s ncck> 
“ it is because your presence has restored rac to 
happiness, and banished from my mind- the unplea- 
sant impressions excited by my mother’s bohaviour. 
But we shall see her no more — and naught can now 
interfere with our perfect felicity.” 

This assurance delights rac,” answered the 
Count, gazing with a joyous admiration upon tbo 
splendid creature who had that morning become 
his bride. 


CHAPTER CXCV. 
noURODS. 

IT will bo recollected that Mrs* Mortimer was 
far from being unprovided with money— her share 
of the spoil obtained from Torrens still being in her 
possession, with tho trifling deduction of the few 
pounds sho had expended In travelling, clothes, and 
maintenance, during tho interval that had elapsed 
since tho occurrences in Stamford Street. 

The bulk of the amount thus remaining to her 
had been carefully sown inlicr stays, so that it bad 
altogether escaped the notice of Jack Rily; and 
thus tho old woman was not destitute of resources. 

Bui tlie sum in her possession was a mere trifle 
when compared with that which she liad hoped to 
acquire from tho forgery; and sho now resolved to 
leave no stone unturned — no measure unattemptod, 
however desperate, in order to accomplish her aim* 
Bt'sidcs, sho longed — she craved to wreak a terrific 
vengeance upon licr daughter, — yes — upon her own 
daughter: for tho rcinorso and the softer feelings 
which had cro no\v found an avenue into her breast, 
w’lien Laura renounced her, were only evanescent 
and short-lived, "NVo havo moreover seen that this 
temporary weakness W'as speedily succeeded by tho 
desperation produced by a terrible resolve to wliicb ; 
licr mind came as it were all in a moment 1 

Iinpelled by, this sinister influence, Mrs. Morti- 
mer lost no time in repairing to RoupcI Stl-cct, 
where she found Jack Rily lolling in a chair, 
smoking his pipe and enjoying a quart of half- 
;ind-half. 

“Well, my old ligcr-cat, what news?” he ex- 
claimed, tho moment Mrs. hlortiincr made her 
appearance. “ Havo you succeeded with your 
Imautiful daughter?” 

“Very far from it,” was tho answer. “And 
i;ow,” she added, cre tho Doctor had time to give 
wnt to tho oath W’hich rose to his lips through tho 
**^ixation of disapppintmont, — “and now tho matter 


has come to that extreme point when nothing but a 
desperate stop can prevent tbo presentation of tho 
genuine cheque to-morrow.” 

“Are you sure it will not be precentod to-day?” 
demanded Jack Rily. 

'‘Yes; m) jauglitor said that she should present 
it io-morrotVf^ responded Mrs. Mortimer ; “and I 
have every reason to bclicvo that she will not go 
near tho bank to-day. In fact, slio was married 
this morning to a young Italian nobleman, whom 
sho loves deeply, and whom sho will not tboreforo 
quit, oven for an hour, on her ’■vcdding-day.” 

“■Well, and what do you propose?” asked Jack 
Rily, fixing upon her a significant look, Vi^htch 
showed that he already more than half divined what 
was passing in her bosom, 

“Are you man enough to risk all — every thing — 
for tho sake of that thirty thousand pounds which 
will become yopr sbaro if wo succeed?” demanded 
tbo old woman, returning tho look with one of 
equally ominous moaning. 

“I am man enough to do any thing for such a 
sum !” ho answered, sinking his voice to a low*^ whis- 
per, and laying down his pipo— a proof that ho con- 
sidered tho topic of discourse to bo growing too 
serious to permit any abstraction of tho thoughts. 

” Then you understand mo ?” oaid Mrs. Mortimer, 
leaning forward, and surveying him with a penetra- 
tion which appeared to read the secrets of his in- 
most soul. 

“Yes — I understand you, my tigcr-cat,” replied 
the man ; and ho drew his hand significantly across 
his throat. 

“AVoll, and -will you doit?” sho asked, 

“ But it is your own daughter,” ho observed, 
shuddering at the atrocity of tho tvoman’s mind 
which could calmly contemplate such a fearful 
deed. 

“She has renounced me,” tvas tbo laconic answer. 

“Ncvortbelcss, you are still her mother,” per- 
sisted Jack Rily, 

“ I discard licr— for cvorl” responded tho horrible 
old woman. 

“Well — you astounded mo at first,” said the Doc- 
tor, in o slow tone, as ho reflected profoundly upon 
tho extreme stop suggested: “but I can look at tlie 
business with a more steady eye now. I always 
thought that I was bad onougli : but, by God [ you 
beat anything I ever know in tho shape of wicked- 
ness.” 

“ Then you refuse — you decline?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mortimer, interrogatively, w hile rage convulsed her 
entire frame — for she dreaded lest tho money should 
be lost, and Laura escape bor vengeance. 

“By Satan 1” cried the Doctor; “if you havo 
pluck enough to propose, I am not the man to re- 
fuse to execute the scheme. But how' do I know 
that when the critical moment comes, remorso won’t 
seize on you, and you’ll cry off?” 

“'When I have inado up ray mind to anything, 
I am not to ho cloteiTcd by difficulty — danger — or 
compunction,” answered thu old woman. “I im- 
plored tho ungrateful girl to give mo a glass of 
water, wiicn I was choking — and sho refused. 
What mercy can I havo towards her?” 

“ None,” responded Jack Rily. ^'But you must 
enter into farther explanations, old tiger-cat: be- 
cause at present I’m pretty w'cll in tho dark rela- 
tive to tho precise nature of your plans, and tho 
•way in which they are to bo executed. It’s now 
four o’clock in tho afternoon — and wo must .settle 
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overytV/mg 'witliout delay, if it’s to be done to- 
niffht.” 

“It is for to-niglit,” said tbo old tvoman, ompliali- 
cally. “ My datiglitor and licr husband have taken 

bouse in Pimlico ’’ 

“ IIow many servants?” demanded Jack Rily. 

“I cannot exactly answer tbo question : but I 
know that tberc is a Frencb lady’s maid; and I 
saw an English valet, who bad been recommended 
by tbo house-agent ” 

“ Never mind who recommended him,” inter- 
rupted the Doctor, impatiently; “ho is there — and 
that’s enough for us. All I care about knowing 
is how many people wo may have to deal with.” 

“Bat the venture must bo made at any risk,” 
observed Mrs. Mortimer. “ It is of tho highest 
consequence to us to gain possession of tho genuine 
cheque ” 

“And put tho holder of it out of tho way,” added 
Jack Rily. “ Oh ! I understand your drift plainly 
enough : but I wish to see my course clear — 
because I’d bettor do tho best I can with tho notes 
under existing circumstances, rather than get a 
bullet through my brain or find mysolf laid by the 
I Jieols in Newgate some time boween this and 
I to-morrow morning.” 

j “ Certainly — certainly,” remarked Mrs. Mortimer. 

I “ 'Well — upon what do you decide ?” 
j “ To risk tbo business,” answered Jack, starting 
, from his seat. “And now I’ll just go and take a 
I quiet w.alk down into Pimlico, for tho purpose of 
surveying the premises. Whereabouts is it?” 

“ Westbourno Place, No. ,” replied Mrs. Mor- 

timer. 

“ Well— you can meet mo again down in that 
neighbourhood at about midnight,” said tho Doctor. 
“ Where shall the place of appointment be ?” 

“In Sloane Square, if you like,” observed tho old 
j woman. 

' “ Good— precisely at midnight. And now bo oil 

I —because 1 am going to hide the Bank-notes so 
I that nobody may be able to find them during my 
’ absence,” said tlio Doctor, with a meaning look, 
“Of course I need hardly tell you that if you arc 
scheming or manoeuvring to get mo into a plant 
down at Pimlico, you’ll never go .away .alive to 
make a boast of it.” 

“Tho idea that I should act in such a way, is ridi- 
I culous,” returned Mrs. Mortimer. 

“Well — there is no harm in giving you thcc.aution, 
old tiger-cat,” remarked the Doctor, carelessly. “ So 
tramp off — and bo punctual to our appointment.” 

“I shall not fail,” said tho horriblo woman, who 
; thereupon took her departure. 

How she passed tho remainder of th.at day, we 
know not. Suffice it to say that tho leisure-time 
' which she had for reflection did not induce her to 
change her mind nor swerve from her purpose: on 
the contrary, as she entered Sloane Square a few 
minutes beloro midnight, it was with a determina- 
, tion to take her share in the awful tragedy which 
[ she contemplated — namely, tbo murder of her own 
I daughter and tho Count of Carignano. Bad and 
depraved ns she was, never in her life until this oc- 
I casion had she thought so calmly and coolly of 
I shedding blood: for if on the previous day she had 
harboured tho design of assassinating .Tack Rily, in 
j order to regain possession of tho Bank-notes, it was 
I not without a cold shudder, «ven though thcro was 
j something like aggravation to inspire the idea. But 
n-AV she had brought herself — or circumstances had 


j tutored her — to survey with a diabolical tranquillity 
t tho hideous, appalling orime which she had in view 
and as she walked along, she clutched with savago 
triumph a clasp-knife that she had purchased during 
tho evening. 

Precisely as tho clock struck twelve Jack Rily 
joined her. 

“Well, you have not altered your mind?” ho 
said. 

“It is rather for mo to ask you that question,” 
was her response. 

“ Oh, I am resolute enough !” ho observed; and 
through tho semi-obscurity of the night she could 
seo his largo white teeth flashing hideously between 
tho opening in his lip. “I have taken a good sur- 
vey of the premises,” ho continued, “and know ex- 
actly how to proceed. Have you got any woapor, 
old tiger-cat?” 

“ This,” sho replied, placing the clasp-knifo in his 
hand. 

Ho opened the blade — felt it — closed it again — 
and, returning tho knifo to his companion, said, 
“That will do. But thcro is one thing that troubles 
me a little,” ho added, after a few moments’ hesita- 
tion ; and I’ll be hanged if I can got it oil mymind. 
Yet — perdition seize it ! — I am no coward cither.” 

“What have you to fear, then ?” demanded tho 
old woman, hastily. 

“ Why, to toll you the truth but come along 

farther away from tho lamps to tell you tho 

truth, as I was jogging quietly down Sloano Street 
just now,” con tinned Rily, glancing furtively around, 
“ somo one, coming hastily up from a narrow street 
on tho right-hand side, passed just in front of me. 
Wo almost ran against each other, and I caught a 
glimpse of tho fellow’s countonance ” 

“Who w.as he?” asked Mrs. Mortimer, shudder- 
ing in anticipation of the reply. 

“■Vitriol Bob,” was the answer. 

“I thought you wore going to say so,” exclaimed 
ttic old woman. “But perhaps ho did not notice 
you — and oven if ho did, I suppose you aro not 
afraid that ho will attempt any mischief?'’ 

“Whether ho noticed mo or not, I can’t say,” 
replied tho Doctor ; “ because tho encounter was 
so abrupt — so sudden — that ho was oil again in an 
instant. But if ho did, I am well awaro that ho 
is capable of anything. However, I don’t mean 
to let that prey upon my mind, I can tell you.” 

“ And yet it docs seem to have depressed you a 
little,” said JIrs. Mortimer. 

“Well — I’d rather it shouldn’t have happened — 
that’s all !” ejaculated tho ruffian, forcing himself 
to assume a gaiety which he did not altogether 
feel; for, though no coward, yet tho incident of 
his meeting with his sworn foe in the ra.annor de- 
scribed, had troubled him. 

Doubtless tho man’s mind, contemplating a dia- 
bolical crime, was more disposed to superstitious 
terrors, and to acknowledge tho influence of jlre- 
sentiments, than on ordinary occasions: hence the 
vaguo uneasiness and undefined approhonsions that 
had seized upon him, 

Mrs. Mortimer caught tho dispiriting eflfocts ot 
the encounter which her confederate had expe- 
rienced with one of tho most desperate ruffians in 
London; and such a chill fell upon her mind, tha* 
sho was about to propose tho abandonment of 
tho scheme, when Jack Rily suddenly exclaimed, 
“WcM thought of! I’ve something in my pocket 
that vill do us good 1” 
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With thcBO ivordt ho produced a flaek of brandy, 
Trhich ho handed to the old woman, who drank 
deeply: ho then applied it to his own lips, and 
drained it of its contents, 

“ Now I fool all right again 1” ho cried, as here- 
stored the empty bottle to his pocket. " There’s 
nothing like a drop of the bingo at a crisis of this 
nature.” 

“Nothing!” observed Mrs. Mortimer, assent- 
ingly: for uhe likewise felt all her resolution— or 
rather hard-hcartedness— suddenly revive under 
the influence of the alcohol, 

“ Now, Uien, let us proceed to business,” said Jack. 
“ I have got my own clasp-knife— a darkey*— and a 
small jimmcy,”t ho continued; “ and blowod if it 
shall be my fault, should wo fail in the crack! to-- 
night ” 

And all that is to follow,” added Mrs, Morti- 
mer, to whom the brandy had imparted a ferocious- 
ness which made her thirst as it wore to drink her 
own daughter’s blood. 

' Jkirk lantbom. f A crow-bar used by bur.clars, 

1 liurelnry. 

No 00^, — MycTEttiEs of Londoic, 


Tho two miscreants — male and female— now pro- 
ceeded in silenco; and ns they entered Westbourne 
Place a lovely moon broke forth frombehind a cloud 
hitherto dark and menacing. 

. "This is tho house,” said Mrs. Mortimer, when 
flicy camo within sight of tho dwelling where Laura 
and tho Count of Carignano wero slumbering in 
each other’s arms. 

“I know it, old gal,” responded Jack Rily, 
“We must torn into tho lane that leads down by 
tho side of the premises. Como along — quick— 
there’s a person approaching from behind.” 

And, followed by the old woman, ho darted into 
tho alloy which separated tho Count of Carignano’s 
abode from tho neighbouring row of houses. 

At the back of tho villa there was a small gar- 
don, tho boundary-wall of which was of no great 
height ; and tho Doctor, in tho survey of tho 
proraisos which ho took during tho evening, had 
made up his mind to effect an entry in the rear of 
tho building. 

“All is quiet,” ho said, in a low whisper to his 
companion. " I will climb on to tho ton of tho 
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jcall and thon help you iip. V/o will Eoon mako and 'her magnificont. }mir floats irTmassy undula- 
light work of it ” — ji . , 


But scarcely were these \7ords uttered, when a and her ample bosom 


tions and luxuriant waves over her fine shoulders 


dark shadow appeared at the end of the lane— 
and in another moment Jack Rily and Mrs. Morti- 
mer beheld a man hastening towards them. 


But scarcely do the rays of the light fall upon tho 
countenance of the suffering wretch, when the Count 
of Carignano starts back in horror, oxclaimino’. 


rm, ij Ml. vyaiigiiuiiw siurcs oacK in Horror, oxclaimmo-, 

Ihe old woman iustinctivoly drew close up to “Morciful God! do my eyes deceivo mo ?— is it 

her powerful confederate for protection, in case possible? Laura, dearest ” 

mischief should bo intended ; and scarcely was this > “’Tis my mother!” cried the young lady, hasten 
morement effected, when the cause of apprehension ing up to the spot whore tho old woman lay writh- 
was close up to tho spot whore she and Rily were ing and screaming fearfully upon the mat. " 
standing in tho deep shade of tho wall. “Ah I thatvoico !” said’thc dying Mrs. Mortimer 

At that instant the moon-beams fell fully npon suddenly desisting' from the outpourings of ineffable 
tho man’s countenance; and a cry of horror burst agony, as tho musical tones of her daughtcr'fcll 
from the lips of Mrs. Mortimer as she recognised npon lier cars ; “ Laura— is it indeed you ? Como 

her terrible onemy — Vitriol Bob ! Simultaneously near — give mo your hand — 1 cannot sec you 

with that cry, an ejaculation of rago escaped from Jly God ! I am blind — tho fiend — tlio wretch 

Jack Rily, who, dashing tho old woman away from Como near, I say Oh ! I am dying :«d this is 

him, sprang towards tlio formidable foe. * the beginning of iiell ” 

But ere tho sounds of the cry and tho ejaculation “Mother — mother!” exclaimed Laura, whoso 

had died in tho air, Vitriol Bob, nimbly eluding tbc licart was touebed by witnessing tho appalling pain 
attack of tho D.otoi, raised above his head fowic- that writhed the form of the old woman. 
thina which his right hand grasped ; and although “ Forgive me, my child — forgive me,” gasped the 

tho blow was intended for Jack Rily, it fell with dying wretch : “1 came to But all is growing 

an ominous crash full upon tho countenance of dark in my mind as well as my eves forgive me 

Mrs. Mortimer, who, striving, to. escape, but bowil- I say — forgive mo — -Oh! God!” she sudden!v 
dorod by terror, was running across the lane, in shrieked forth,—" this— f/iij that j feel now must 
front of Vif.viol nf !» 


front of Vitriol Boh, at tho instant. 

Tlton — 0 heavens*! wiiat a shriek of agony — what 


bo Death !” 

As these words fell froin tho old woman’s tongne 


.vwitviK ui — wiiai, 1 .MUOV >»uiua it’ji uoiii ino oiQ woman s tongne 

a yell of indcscrihablo anguish broke upon the amidst gasps of agony, convulsions seized npon hoi 

silenrio of tho niobf— rn»i/nr.r» ♦>!« :*t. fir»rt cl. ft ft«>Tv:..ft4 * » 


plenoo of tlio night— rending the air with its pierc- —and she e.vpircd in tho most shocking agonies, 
ing sound, and raising echoes of even more horri» 
wildness througliout tho neighbourhood. 

A''itriol Deb fled in one direction — J.ack Rily in ’ 

another ; and tho old woman was abandoned, alike 

by friend and foe, to licr wretched fate! CHAPTER CXCVI. 

But— seel tho lights gleam in the w’indows of 
tho very villa which was to iiave boon tho scene of r.rsoLliTloss. 

a homblo murder : tho painful yells, which still 'We must now return to Lord William Trevelyan, 
continue to boat the air with their agonising vi- who. in pur.suanco of tho promise made to the Mar- 
brations, have aroused tho Count ot Carignano— quisofDelmour, proceeded, tho moment after that 
..roused also tho lovely creaturo in whoso arms he noWcin.an had loft him, to tho villa at Bavswatcr 
was sleeping. The valet and Rosalie likewise which ho reached shortly after mid-day : and ho was 
start from their respective couches; and tho young at once conducted into the presence of Mrs. Sefton 
Italian nob.cman and tho man-servant, having has- This l.ady was alone in tho parlour: and the 
tily thrown on some clothing, descend into tho young nobleman immediately perceived tlmtsho Imd 
, ^<^0" weeping— although she endeavoured to concc.al 

The cries proceed from the lane : they rush to the the fact benoath a smiling countenance as she rose 
spot— and there upon tho ground they behold a to welcome him 

iM.- - V ..... 


CHAPTER CXCVI. 
r.ESOLTJTIOSS. 

We must now return to Lord William Trevelyan. 


female writhing like a striCIicn snake, evidently in 
the most horriblo tortures. 

Wliat can it moan ? 

They do not wait to aslc tlio (jupstion j but, r.^is- 


My dear friend,” sbo said, in a voico rendorod 
tremulous by deep emotions; “bow can lever suf- 
ficiently tbanlc you for your gencrosity^your un- 
parallolod goodness, in adopting such measures to 


• - - Ill uuopting SUCH measures to 

ing tbo wretched sufferer from tbo ground, llioy procure llio liberation of Sir Gilbert Heatbeote?” 
bear bor into the bouse— her Blirieks and screams You have, Ibon, seen bira?” observed Trc- 
lacerating their cars all tbo time, and bci* contor- velyan. 


tiocs and writbings being so powerful that tboy can 
scarcely carry her along. 


“He has but this moment left mo,” was tbo dow 
and mournful response: and. after a short pause, 


mi ’ • 1 - ^ icspunso; ana, alter a short pause, 

llio ncigboours nave likowiso been alarmed; but Mrs. Sefton said, as she sank back into her chair 
none have imitated tho example of tho generous “ Our interview was at first a most jovous ono^rhut 
young Italian, and dcscondcd from their bed-rooms ut tbo end most melancholy.” 
to afford assistance. Tlioylook forth from their win- “I cannot understand you,” exclaimed Trevelyan 
dews satisfy themselves that aid is at hand — -and, seating himself near her. ^ 

believing tho uproar to ho created by some poor wo- “ NoTcrtliolcss, it is not my intention to affect anv 
man in a fit, cloao tho curtains and hasten back to farther mystery, with regard’to myself ormy affairs, 
boang.ain. . . , , ^ ^ towards you,” said Mrs. Sefton, hastily wiping aw.av 

In the moantimo the Count of Carignano and hiB tho tears that had started to lier evos, and composinc 

candle in her hand. She has thrown on a dress- !, ! "Pon tlio particular course which 

ing-gown and thrust her naked feet into slippers : Buggests. Your conduct— the generosity of 

your dispositioij— and tho attachment which you 
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i erpcnenco for ray lelOTcd daughter, are all induce- 
i raentp and reasons ■wherefore I should at once cora- 
I municatc to you all my plans.” 

I Slio again paused for a fow raoraents, and then 
I continued in the following manner: — 

I “ Tho dearest hope of my life ■was accomplished 
on that day when my darling Agnes was restored to 
me : and since wo hare together occupied this se- 
cluded but delightful spot, I hare had leisure to 
I reflect upon those duties which I owe to my daughter. 
! J^Ioreovcr, I hare well •weighed all the circumstances 
of her position and my own ; and I caunot blind my 
ejes to the fact that a great sacrifice must be roado 
on my part to her reputation — her welfare — her 
purity of soul.” 

I begin to understand you now, my dear friend,” 
said Lord ‘William Trevelyan, liis countenance light- 
ing up Vi’ith tho animation of joy : for he felt assured 
that ho had not formed a wrong estimate of Mrs. 
Sefton’s character, when ho attributed to her tho 
most amiable qualifications and excellent principles, 
in spite of her connexion with Sir Gilbert Hcath- 
coto. 

“Oil ! could you suspect oven for an instant that 
I should permit ray own selfish passion to triumph 
over my afToction for that dear daughter who has 
been so miraculously restored to me?” exclaimed 
^Irs. Sefton. ray lord — no, my esteemed 

friend — I am not a woman of such a despicable de- 
scription 1 Not an hour has elapsed since, in this 
very room, I said to Sir Gilbert Heathcoto, * Wc 
inust separatCf my wetl-behved — and perhaps for a 
long, long not for ever Ho understood mo 

— ho appreciated my rar tivos ; and bo scarcely sought 
to reason against ray resolution — But, ob ! this 
yielding— this assent on his part, was all the more 
generous — all the more praiseworthy— all the more 
noble !” cried Mrs. Sefton, in enthusiastic admiration 
of tho absent baronet’s character: ”for I must no 
longer keep the fact a secret from you, my dear 
friend — although I blush to acknowledge it— But 
you W’ill not think tho worse of Agnes on account 
of her mother’s crime—” 

“Heaven forbid that I should bo so unjust!” 
ejaculated Trevelyan, in an impassioned tone of 
profound sincerity. 

“Thanks for that assurance — a thousand thanks!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Sefton. “ Yes— sho indeed is pure 
and virtuous; and I would sooner perish by niy 
own hand than present to her an oxamplo of demo- 
ralisation in ray own conduct. And it is this same 
sentiment that animates Sir Gilbert Hoathcotc— 
that has induced him to sacrifice all his own happi- 
ness to her v/elfare — so that sho may never have to 
think ill of her mother / And now, my dear friend, 
you can probably conjecture the truth which my 
lips scarcely dare frame ? — you can perhaps divine 
whoroforo Sir Gilbert Heathcoto is so deeply — so 
profoundly interested in tho welfare of Agnes?” 

“Yes — I comprehend it all 1” cried Trevelyan. 

“And now you must look upon mo with loacliing 
— with abhorrence,” murmured Mrs. Sefton, bury- 
ing her countenance in hor hands: “you must 
despise and contomn tho adulterous woman who 
allowed her husband to exist in the belief that 
another’s child was his own !” 

“No — no, ray dear madam,” exclaimed tho young 
nobleman; “I entertain no such feelings towards 
you. r am acquainted with all your liistory — yos, 
all ” 

“All !” she repeated, in a tone of surprise : tbon, 


suddenly recollecting herself, she said, “Oh! true 
— Sir Gilbert told mo that my husband was to call 
npon you this morning; and his lordship has there- 
fore given you his version of our marriage-history.” 

“Indeed, my dear friend,” returned Trevelyan, 
“ho not only corroborated every thing you had 
already made known to mo, but gave mo so many 
additional details, all speaking in youi: favour — or 
at least in extenuation ” 

“ I am glad that the ^larquis does me so much 
justice,” interrupted Mrs. Sefton: “ heaven knows 
that I wish him all possible happiness ! And that 
he has endeavoured to obliterate all recollection of 
me from his mind, I am well aware; and In the 
arms of his mistresses he has sought relief from any 
sense of injury or wrong that ho may have expe- 
rienced. I do not mention this fact for the base 
and unworthy purpose of disparaging the man 
whom I kuow that I have injured: but it is in 
justice to mysel f, ” 

“Ah! my dear lady, lot us turn away from this 
topic as soon as possible,” interrupted Trevelyan, 

“ChcorfuY>/ — most cheerfully!” ejaculated Mrs, 
Sefton. “'^Vo will speak of Agnes — and of the re- 
solutions which a sense of duty towards her has 
ongendered on the part of Sir Gilbert and myself. 
Thus stand all our relative positions : — Should rSir 
Gilbert Heathcoto become a frequent visitor at this 
house, tho tongue of scandal would soon find food 
for its morbid appetite in this neighbourhood; and 
the discredit into which I should fall — tho oppro- 
brium heaped upon me, would be reflected upon 
my innocent daughter. That is ono grave and 
important consideration, Another is that, even if 
tho former did not exist, or if Sir Gilbert merely 
called occasionally in the light of a friend, it would 
be impossible, situated as wo are, to avoid littlo 
familiarities or marks of affection, which would 
inevitably appear strange and extraordinary to 
Agnes, and by degrees shock hor pure mind. 
Lastly, your lordship has honoured her with your 
attachment — you have demanded of mo hor hand 
in marriage when the suitable time shall arrive; — 
and in the interval tho guardianship of tho treasure 
which is to become your own, rests with me. I 
must fulfil that trust in a manner that will give 
you no cause to blush for the wife whom you will 
have to introduce to tho world. It is known in 
some few quarters already — it may become gene- 
rally known eventually, that tho Marquis and 
Marchioness of Delmour have long ceased to dwell 
together: but the actual cause of this separation 
has never transpired, and need not. Thus, hitherto, 
nothing has occurred to reflect dishonour upon 
the name of Lady Agnes; and it behoves alike her 
mother, and him who is her real father^ to pursue 
such a lino of conduct as may be most suitable to 
the welfare, happiness, and peace of that beloved 
child.” 

“ I thank you — most cordially, most sincerely do I 
thank you,” exclaimed Lord William Trevelyan, 
“ for Ml the resolutions you havo adopted, and all 
tho assurances you liavo now given rao ! Yes — I 
am indeed interested in tho welfare of your charm- 
ing daughter; and the generous sacrifices which 
yourself and Sir Gilbert havo decided upon making, 
for her benefit, prove how noble arc yonr hearts !” 

“Nay — now you compliment us too highly,” said 
Mrs. Sefton,, with a smile. “We havo determined 
upon performing our duty;— and if, by so doing,” 
she continued, in a more Borious strain, “ I can con- 
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Tinco you that tho equivocal position in ■which I 
liavo so many years boon placed, has not destroyed 
the sons© of rectitude and tho true feeUngs of a 
mother in my breast, I Ehall yet bo able to recoivo 
tho cssnranoPE of your friendship without a blush, 
and without experiencing a sense of shame in your 
presence.” 

*‘Iiook upon mo as your intended son-in-law, my 
roftllonf. friond exclaimed Lord "William. '*My 


cxcollont friend !” exclaimed Lord 
opinion of you is as liigli as if I wore ignorant alto- 
gether of that cguirocal position to wdiicii you al- 
iudo; and my sentimonts towards Sir Gilbert Hoath- 
colo are of tho warmest description. For tho sake 
of tliat daughter whom he dares not acknowledge 
as such, lie renounces your society— lie tears iiimsclf 
away from you— lie abjures tlio companionsliip of 
her wliom lie iins lorod so faithfully for many, many 
years ! This is a self-sacrifico — a generous Uovolion 
which cannot ho loo deeply appreciated. And now, 
my dear friend,” continued tho young nohlcman, 
“it is ray turn to giro certain explanations. In a 
word, I haro this morning seen your husband, as 
you are nlroady aware — and he implored me to hc- 
como instrumental in restoring his daughter to 
his care. To speak candidly, I came liithor for the 
purpose of reasoning with you on tho propriety of 
yielding to that desire on his part ” 

“Oh ! yon would not separate mo from my Agnes? ’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Seflon, clasping her hands in an ap- 
pealing manner, while her countenance suddenly 
bccamo pale and exprossivo of the acute anguish 
which tho hare idea caused her to e.xpcrience. 

“No— not after all yon havo now told mol’i 
cried Trevelyan, in a tone so emphatic as to bo com. 
plotoly rc-assuring. “I have such illiraitnhlo confi- 
dence in you that It would bo an insult, nay, more 
—a flagrant wrong,— to ontorlain tho notion under 
existing circumstances. I shall call upon tho Mar- 
quis of Dolmour this evening or to-morrow, and 
candidly inform him that I can no longer recom- 
mend tho soparation of Lady Agnos from *— 
mother.” 

“ I return you my sinocrost thanks for this proof of 
confidonco which you give me,” said Mrs. Softon. 
“You had not, however, hoard all the resolutions 
upon which Sir Gilbert and myself have this morn- 
ing agreed j and now I have to make known to you 
a step that is about to ho taken, aud which is ren- 
dered necessary by the porsovcranco that tho Mar- 
quis of Delmour is certain to exert with a view to 
regain possession of Agnos. I propose to lake lior 
to France, where wo may dwell in some peaceful 
seclusion, until tho two remaining years of her mi- 
nority bo passed.” 

“And during those two years,” demanded Trcvol 
yan, in a mournful tone, “ am I to he debarred from 
tho pleasure of beholding her whom I love so well?” 

“I do not attempt to cstablisli auyinterdictlon of 
tho kind,” said Mrs. SeftOD, with a smile. "You 
will of course bo made acquainted with tho place of 
our abode ; and your correspondonco or your visits 
— or both — will be receivod with dolight.” 

“ In this case, I must not offer a singlo objection 
to your plan,” exclaimed Trevelyan, his’countonancc 
lighting up again. 

“And had I reooraraondod you uolthor to visit 
nor correspond,” said Mrs. Softon, in an arch tone 
of Bomi-ropronch, “should you have opposed our 
ooparturo T’ 

“ Oh ! no — no : do not think that I am so selfish !” 
be cried. “I should have considered this to bo tho 


day of self-devotion for all who aro interested in 
tho welfare of your beautiful — your amiable Agnes. 
But I behold her in tho garden I” bo oxolaimod, as 
he looked towards tbo window opening on tbe lawn 
at tbo back of tho villa. “ Have I your permlBslon 
to join her there for a few minutes?” 

Mrs. Scftoii signified her assent with a smile and 
a graceful gesture ; and in a few moments Trevel- 
yan was by tbo side of tbo beauteous Agnes in tho 
garden. 

Tho young lady was mournful at first — bccauso 
her mother had already communicated to her their 
intended departure for the continent : but when Tre 
volyan, turning tho discourse upon that topic, gave 
her to understand that ho had received permission 
to visit them whorosoever they might fix their abode, 
and correspond with them frequently, — when ho 
even ventured so far as to hint how it was more 
than probable that ho would follow them to tho 
same place, and establish liis own temporary dwell- 
ing there, so as to be able to see thorn every day, — 
then was it that tho young maiden’s countenance 
brightened up, and Trevelyan gathered therefrom 
tho silent hut eloquent assurance that lie was not 
indifferent to Iicr. 

The few minutes which ho had obtained permis- 
sion to pass with Agnes grow into hours; and when, 
between four and five o’clock in tho evening, Mrs. 
Sefton camo herself to announce to tho youthful 
pair in tho garden that dinner was already served 
up, bo uttered an ejaculation of surprise that it 
could ho so late! Agnes said nothing— but cast 
down her eyes, and blusbcd deeply ; and her motbor, 
who know what love was and all its symptoms, was 
now fully convinced that her daughter’s gentle 
heart was well disposed towards tho noble suitor 
for her hand. 


CHAPTER CXCVII. 

THE MAEQUIS OE DELMOUE. 


On tho following morning, Lord "William Trovo 
yan called upon tho Marquis of Delmour, whom h 
found p.icing his apartment in great agitation. 

Tho old noblomaa had two sources of annoyance 
at that moment : tho first was the suspense in 
which ho existed relative to tho result of bis ou- 
deavours to regain possession of Agnes, whom lie 
devotedly loved ;— and tbo other was in respect to 
Laura Mortimer. 

IIo had hoard from his bankers on tho previous 
evening that tho cheque for sixty thousand pounds 
bad been duly presented and cashed; and ho there- 
fore concluded that tho young lady had arrived in 
London. But why had sho not written to him? 
His impationco to receive a note from her was in 
proportion to tho madness — tho intensity, of that 
paBsion with which her transcendent loveliness r<jd 
her syren witcheries had inspired him ; and his ex- 
cited Imagination conjured up a thousand reasons 
for this silonco. Ho fancied that some accident 
might have occurred to her, — or that sho had writ- 
ten, and her letter had miscarried ; in which case 
she bcrsolf would bo marvelling at bis tardiness in 
repairing to lior,— or that slio bad changed her mind, 
and repented of tbo promise slio bad made to bo- 
eomo the old man’s mistress. Then jealousy took 
possession of bis soul; and bo conld scarcely coii- 
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trol Milhia reasonable bounds the emotions that 
ojitated in his breast. 

Iho arriyal of Trevelyan, howovor, promised to 
relieve him of at least one cause of suspense and 
anxiety ; and, the moment the young nohleman en- 
tered the apartment, the Marquis rushed precipi- 
tately forward to meet him. 

"In pursuance of my promiso,” said Lord "Wil- 
liam, when the usual compliments were interchanged, 
*'I called upon her ladyship — Mrs. Softon, I moani 
yesterday — and liad a long interview with her.” 

“And the result?” demanded the Marquis, im- 
patiently. 

“ I regret to state that, after all I heard upon tho 
occasion, I cannot either recommend tho withdrawal 
of Lady Agues from her mother’s charge, or inter- 
fere any farther in this family matter,” responded 
tho young nobleman. “Mrs. Softon will see Sir 
Gilbert Hoathcoto no more, and will devote heiself 
to that maternal care which she is so well qualified 
to bestow upon her daughter.” 

“ Then, my lord,” exclaimed tho Marquis, impe- 
tuously, “I shall at once appeal to tho tribunals of 
my country for that redress which I ought to have 
demanded long ago.” 

“ Pardon me, my lord," said Trevelyan, “ for re- 
minding you that there is much to bo considered ero 
you put this threat into execution. By giving pub- 
licity to your unhappy family-affairs, you may to 
some e.xtont act injuriously to tho welfare of your 
daughter.” 

“ True !” ejaculated the old nobleman, struck by 
tho observation. “ And yet am I to remain quiet 
and tranquil beneath this additional wrong which is 
thus thrust upon mo by her who in law is still my 
wife ?” 

“ For your daughter's sake you must endure it — 
if a wrong it indeed be,” answered Trevelyan 
solemnly. 

“ Aud Agnes-=-has she learnt the secret of her 
birth ? — does she cling to her mother, in proforonco 
to mo ? — docs she devote not a single thought to tho 
father who has ever behaved with so much tender- 
ness towards her ?” demanded the Marquis. “Re- 
ply, ray lord, to all these questions.” 

“ Your daughter still believes herself to be plain 
Miss Agnes,” was tho answer; “and she is not 
taught to forget her father.” 

“ But what must she think of tho strange circum- 
stance, that while she believes herself to bo tho 
bearer of her father’s name of "Vernon, her mother 
Is known by that of Sefton ?” asked tho nobleman. 

“ She has adopted tho latter name, as a natural 
consequence of her restoration to tho maternal 
parent,” was tho reply; “but her pure and artless 
mind cherishes not the curiosity which, in ordinary 
cases, would prompt many questions relative to all 
these points. She imagines, generally, that parti- 
cular causes of unhappiness have led to tho separa- 
tion of her parents, and that the adoption of different 
names was tho necessary result. For tho rest, 
believe me that she will bo well cared for by her 
jnothor, and that she will never be tutored to think 
of you otherwise than with respect and gratitude.” 

“ Is she happy with her mother — happier than 
she was in her own cottage, nhder my care?” in- 
quired the Marquis, after a long pause, during which 
Ije seemed to reflect deeply. 

“She is happy, my lord,” responded -'frovolyan: 
hut I will not avur that she is ^ r than she 
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was. She thinks of you constantly — speaks of you 
often ” 

“ Then I will do nothing that shall interfere with 
her tranquillity — nothing that shall bring into tho 
light of publicity those circumstances that would 
give her so much pain,” interrupted the Marquis, 
who, though sensual, jealous, and imperious in dis- 
position, — though addicted to pleasures of a profli- 
gate description, — was nevertheless characterised 
by many lofty feelings and generous sentiments, as 
indeed the whole tenour of his conduct towards 
Agnes had fully proven. 

Lord "William Trevelyan thanked him for tho 
assurances which ho had just given, and shortly 
afterwards took his leave, highly rejoiced at tho 
manner in which the interview had terminated. 

It must be observed that tho passion which tho 
Marquis of Delmour had formed for Laura Morti- 
mer and tho hope which ho entertained of speedily 
possessing her ,as his mistress, had in a slight de- 
gree diminished the intensity of his anxiety to re- 
cover Agnes : inasmuch as his arrangements in 
respect to Laura had not only served to occupy his 
mind — abstract his thoughts somewhat from tho 
contemplation of the loss of his daughter — and 
hold forth the promise of a solace to bo derived 
from tho society of that lovely creature whoso un- 
accountable silence novcrtholoss tormented him 
sadly. 

The day passed — and still no communication 
arrived. Let it bo remembered it was on this 
solf-samo day that Laura and tho Count wore 
married; and it was during the following night 
that Mrs. Mortimer met hec dreadful death in tho 
manner already described. 

Tho ensuing morning found the Marquis pale, 
agitated, and racked by a thousand anxious fears, 
amongst which jealousy was often uppermost as he 
revolved in his mind all the possible reasons that 
could account for tho protracted silence of the 
young lady. 

Ho sate down to breakfast for form’s sake — but 
ate nothing. Never did his gilded saloons appear 
more desolate — more lonely ; — and yet it was not to 
them that ho had contemplated bringing his beau- 
tiful mistress 1 

Presently tho morning papers wore laid upon tho 
table; and mechanically casting his eyes over 
one of them, he observed a short article, headed 
“ Diabolicai. Odtbage ahdFriohtful Death." 

He commenced tho perusal of tho account; and 
tho apathy with which he began, speedily changed 
into tho most intense interest : for tho article ran 
thus-: — 

“ Last night, shortly after tho hour of twelve, tho 
inhabitants of Westbourno Place and the immediate 
neighbourhood were thrown into tho greatest alarm 
by the sudden outburst of the most dreadful scream- 
ing, <as of a female in mortal agonies. These ter- 
rific signs of distress appeared to emanate from a 
narrow lane, passing by the side of a beautiful villa 
in the occupation of tho Count and Countess of 
Carignano, who, it appears, had been married in the 
morning, and had only entered their now abode 
immediately after the ceremony. His lordship, 
attended by his valet, lost no time in descending to 
tho succour of the afflicted person, whoever it might 
bo; and they discovered au elderly lady in tho 
agonies of death. They convoyed her into tho villa, 
where, to tho horror of the Count and his lovely 
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bri<le, ii was found tiiat the djing womau Avas nono matter would only corcr Wm with ridicule; and as 
other than Mrs. Alortimcrt the mother of tho the monoy was not of such consequonoo to liiu as 
Countess. Medical assistance was promptly sent tho aroidaneo of tlio shame attendant on tho bnsi- 
for; but before tho nearest surgeon could arrirc, ness, ho wisely resolTCd to' hush up the whole affair, 
death had torminatod tho sufferings of tiio lamented IThc banltcrs were by no means aTCrso to this 

lady. Tho horrible natnro of those sufferings can amicable mode of adjustment, inasmnoh as ft ro- 
be readily understood, when, on surgical examina- lioved them from all doubt or uncertainty, -and all 
tion, it transpired that an immenso quantity of tho possibility of dispute rclatiTo to the party on whom 
strongest Titrlol had heen thrown over her; and tho loss consequent on the forgery was to fall ; and 
there wero proofs that tho hottlc containing tho they therefore readily consented to retain the trnns- 
burning fluid had been broken over her head, action profoundly secret. At the same time, they 
Tho affair is inrolTod in some mystery: but it is undorstood fully that they wore not to pay the 
* presumed that, whilo repairing to her daughter’s gennino ohcqno for sixty thousand pounds, in case 
abode, she must hare missed her way and got into of its presentation; tho Marquis rcsolring to take 
tho lano, where some murderous mflian, undesorring to consider what course he should pursue with 
of tho name of a man, perpetrated tho frightful regard to that portion of tho business, 
outrage. Our roaders may remember that this is Tho old nobleman droro home again; and, on his 
not tho only caso of tho torriblo use of ritriol which <^nrlral at his stately mansion, ho shut himself up 
wo liaro recently been so painfnlly compblled to re- own chamber to reflect upon tho startling 

cord : and, from all wo can learn, there is a monster rerelations of that day. 

in human shape, well known to tho police, and instant did he entertain tho Idea of 

bearing the significant though horrible denomina- seeking an Intorriow with Lanra. Snch a step was 
tion of Vitriol Robert — or moro familiarly. Vitriol useless : for sbe bad no dojibt married, bo reasoned. 
Sob— who has for soma time past infested tiie me- secordlog to her taste. Moroorer, his pride rorolted 
tropolis, and who makes nso of tho bnming liquid I*sro idea of nudergoing the humiliation and 

as an adjunct to his predatory attacks on the un- shame of being laughed at by one who would pro- 
wary in lono or dark nelghbonrhoods. The above bably care nothing for any repronebes that might 
are all the parUeuIars which wo have boon os yet lovolled againct her. 

able to obtain, owing to the advanced period of the But how was he to recover the cheque ? It was 
night when the diabolical outrage was perpetrated. '* ’^sHd in her hands: fur oven If she had connived at 
This narrative, detailed with all the mannerism ^‘sr mother’s forgery, tho collnsion oonld not ho 
of an expert penny-a-liner, excited the jealous rage brought home to her. Still, tho M-irquis did not 
of tho Marqnis of Dolmour almost to madness. at all admiro the idea of paying another sixty thou- 
Tho whole thing was os clear as daylight! The sand— especially for one who had so grossly deluded 
Mrs. Mortimer who had met her death* in such a !>!■>). 

dreadful way, was evidently tho old woman whom By degrees tho old nobieman’s thonghts becamo 
ho had soon on sovcral occasions ; and she was, so bewildering that ho felt as if ho were going mad. 
after all, tho mother of Iinnra ! Tho perfidions doughtcr — ho hod lost his mistress 

Laura herself hod become tho wife of another; — —ho bad been dnped ont of his 'money— and, vilo 
and the Marquis was compelled to open his eyes to ^><><>p:h Laura ovidontly was, bo nevertheless still 
tho fact that he had been most egregiously duped odored her imago with a devouring passion. 


by an adventuress. 


Ho walked up and down his room in a state of 


Hastily summoning his carriage, tho Morquis pro- sxeitoment that was incroasing crnolly, and that 
coodod dlroot to his bankers’ ; whore bo found that produced a hurry in tho Drain — ^a confusion in 
the sixty thousand pounds hod indeod..beei: paid : ^ko ideas— a delirium in tho imagination, 
but, on farther inquiry, he ascertained that an old The fovor of bis reflections augmented to such a 
woman had presented tho clicque. The description height that ho began to conjnro up a variety of evils 
of the recipient was then given hy tho dork who. Bnd aunoyanocs which did not really exist. Ho 
cashed the draft; and the Marqnis became eon- pictured to himself his hankers langhing heartily at 
vinced that she was none other than Mrs. Mortimer, his folly— rotoiling tho scandal os an excellent joke 
The bankers perceiving that ho was anxious to — nnd propagating the most offensive rumours all 
learn who had actually obtained the money, pro- oror tho town. Ho fancied that ho beheld his 
duced tho cheque itself, tho fomnlo’s name being friends nnd acquaintances endeavouring to conceal 
written on tho. hack in token of acquittal; and their satirical smiles as they nerostedliim — liobn- 


there wore tho words— M abtha Mortimbb. 


hold tho entire House of Lords forgetting their 


.In a mechanical way, and while ddlboratiog what dignity and whispering together in a significant 
step next to take, the enraged nobleman east bis manner as lie entered tbb assembly. Then his 
eyes over the draft; when he started eenvulsivoly thonghts suddenly travelled to Agnos; and all his 
—for he instantly detected tho forgery, or rather ancient doubts and fears relative to his paternity in 
alteration, that had been effected : and then, in respect to her, returned with overpowering vio- 
his fnrions excitement, the principal facts of tho lonce ; nntil ho felt convinced that she was indeed 
story came out — showing how ho had been induced the offspring of an adulterous counoxion between 


to give the cheque. 


bis wife and Sir Gilbert Heatbeoto. Lastly, by a 


I All was now amasomont and alarm in tho hank- rapid transition, his imagination wandered to the 
parlour; and ono of the partners in tiio firm sug- nbodo of tho Oount and Oountess of Oarignano; 
{posted the propriety of repairing immediately to tho and he pictured tho lovely— seducing— voluptuous 
dwelling of the Count of Oarignano, forftho pnr- Lanra in the arms of a rival ! ' 

pose of commnnleating with tho Countess relative All these reflections maddened iho old man— 
to the transaction. But the Marquis, who by this deprived him of his reason— rendered him deqierate 
time had grown somowhat more cool, began to — nnd made life appear to him a burthen of an[jalsb 
refledi that any publicity which was given to tho and an intolcrablo misfortnne. 
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iio did not remember bis boundless wealth — his 
proud titles — his stately mansions — and all tho 
means of pleasure, enjoyment, and solace that were 
within bis reach : his morbid condition of mind 
obtained such a potent sway over him, that ho only 
saw in himself alone — desolate-wretched old man, 

—deprived of his daughter— deprived of his mistress 
—deprived of his money— and with the myriad 
finpers of scorn pointing towards him. 

Though tho sun was shining joyously, and its 
golden beams penetrated into the chamber through 
the opening in the rich ’drapery, — yet all seemed 
dark— dreary— and cheerless to the miserable hlar- 
quis of Dclmour : his powerful intellect — his vigor- 
ous understanding —his moral courage, were all 
subdued — crushed— overwhelmed beneath a weight 
of trifling realities and tremendous fancies. 

In this state of mind the raiscrablo man suddenly 
rushed to his toilette-ease — seized his razor — and 
inflicted a ghastly wound upon his throat. 

At tho same instant that ho fell — tho blood pour- 
ing forth like a torrent — a valet entered tho room, 
bearing a letter upon a silver tray. 


CHAPTER exeVUT. 

CASTCLCICALA. 

Turn wo now to the State of Castolcicala — that 
lovely land which lies between tho northern fron- 
tiers of tho Neapolitan dominions and tho southern 
confines of tho Papal territory. 

Itwas a glorious morning — and brigbtand varied 
wore tho hues which tlio sea took from the rosy 
clouds, os a splendid war-steamer advanced rapidly 
over tlio bosom of the waters. 

Tho Royal Standard of Castclcicafa floated from 
tho main-mast; and upon tho deck was a group of 
oflicors in magnificent uniforms, gathered around a 
young man of tall form and noblo air, who was 
attired in deep black. But upon his breast a star 
denoted his sovereign rank; and his commanding, 
though unaflTcctcd demeanour well became tho 
chieftain of a mighty State. 

That gallant steamer was tho Tononc, the prido 
of the Royal Navy of Castolcicala— that young man 
was Richard ^larkham, now become the grand 
Duke of tho principality which he had rescued 
fro'U .slavery— and amongst tho aido.s-dc-camp in 
attendance was his enthusiastic admirer, the erring 
but deeply repentant Charles Hatfield. 

Shortly after ton o’clock on this glorious morn- 
ing the steamer came witliin siglit of Montoni, the 
capital of Castolcicala; and as soon as tho Roval 
Standard was descried by those in that city vvho 
were earnestly watching the arrival of their new 
monarch, tho artillery of tho batteries and the 
cannon of tho ships in the harbour thundered forth 
a salute in honour of tho illustrious prince. 

In an hour and a half tho steamer swept gallantly 
into tho fine port of Montoni; tho yards of all tho 
vessels were manned ; and tho welkin rang with 
enthusiastic shouts of welcome. 

Richard — or, as , wo shouldi rather call him, Ri- 
cardo was deeply affected by these demonstrations, 
which ho acknowledged with many graceful bows; 
and when ho landed amongst tho greatest concourse 
of multitudes over assembled on tho quays of Mon- 
toni, and amidst the most joyous erica and tho 


thunder of the artillery, ho retained his hat in his 
hand as a proof of respect to that Sovereign People 
from whom his power emanated. 

Tho royal carriagos were in attendance ; and as 
ho rodo along tho streets towards tho palaco, the 
vast crowds kept paco with tho vehicles, cheering 
and waving their hats and handkerchiefs all tho 
way. Tho windows and balconies wore filled with 
gentlemen and elegantly-dressed ladies ; and flowers 
were thrown forth by fair hands in token of the 
general dolight which attended upon tho arrival of 
tho warrior-prince. 

As on tho day after tho memorable battle of Mon- 
toni, which gave poaco and freedom to Castolcicala, 
the bolls were ringing in every tower, and the 
cannon were still vomiting forth their thunder, their 
fire, and their , smoke, when tho Grand Duke 
Ricardo alighted at tho entrance of tho palace. 
There — upon the marble steps— stood tho joy of his 
heart, thocliarming and well-beloved Isabella, with 
their two children, tho little Prlnco Alborto and tlio 
Princess Eliza — so callod after a valued friend,* 
In company with’ Isabella were her mother fnow 
Dowager Grand Ducliess), Ricardo’s sister the Prin- 
cess Katherine, and her hiislmnd Princo Mario. All 
were dressed in deep mourning: bu^t the prescnco 
of Ricardo evoked smiles as well as tears, — and 
flioso who wept for tho loss of tho late lamented 
Grand Duke, found consolation and experienced n 
source of inoffablo joy in tho possession of him who 
had become his successor. 

Moreover, tlio funeral of tho departed ono had 
already taken place; and there was consequently 
no sad ceremony to bo performed which miglit re- 
vive tho bUterness of grief, 

Thai evening Montoni was brilliantly illuminated; 
and the sticoto wore thronged with multitudes who 
made a general holiday on tho occasion of tho arrival 
of that excellent princo to whom they owed so 
much. 

And it was a glorious spectacle to behold the ap- 
pearance of tho people in that capital of tho most 
prosperous country in tho whole world. Not a 
mendicant was to bo scon : tho loathsome rags and 
hidoous emblems of poverty which meet tho eye in 
every thoroughfare and in every corner of London, 
had ceased to exist in Montoni. Tlio industrious 
classes were all cheerful in looks and neat in attire ; 
and instead of tho emaciated women, and pale, sickly 
children observable in such appalling numbers in 
tho Dritish metropolis, llio wives of tho working- 
men wore all comely and contented, and their off- 
opring ruddy with the hues of vigorous health. Oh ! 
it was a blessed— blessed thing to behold those gay 
and Iiappy muHitudCvS — rendered thus gay andtlius 
happy by means of good institutions, honest Mini- 
sters, and a Parliararnt chosen by tho entire male 
adult population I 

Though the streets wore thus thronged to excess, 
and Iho houses of entertainment were crowded, tho 
utmost order, sobriety, and tranquillity prevailed, 
Tlicr*' were no police visible : because none wore re- 
quired. Every citicen, whether employer or em- 
ployed — whcihcr capitalist or mechanic — wliother 
gentleman or artisan— whether landowner or la- 
bourer, was himself a policeman, as it w’ere, in his 
own good conduct and excellent example. I^or 
from the time that liberal and enlightened imtiUttionf, 

• Eliza Sydney. See First Scries of *''7ue Mtctzcifs op 
London.” 
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cheorlnp, which was ioud andlllDg, died aw^j ‘ 

al^tlLd ‘’’® >“f‘y '•oof of the spacious hall, the 

Such -was the asnpct 'nf M silence that ensued was deep and solemn as tl,at of 

aucn was the aspect of tl-o capital of Cnstclcicala tho tomb 

E^udlitTwelellTunw??^?" D“te, rising from tho arm- 

SowSTulv au^r^ci “"f fo- ruoments occupied, 


Known and duly appreciated. 

On tho ensuing morning the Grand Dnto Ricardo 


addressed tho assembly in tho following manner: 
“My Lords and Gentlemen, — Y ou hare rc- 


proceeded to tbo P), r t. , dords and GENTLEMEN,— You hare rc- 

Lnotor!^ 1 of Deputies, where the cently experienced a great and grievous loss in tho 

Sue Ls w f o '"'■^ 0 , onligh^^enod, and virtuous Sovoreirn 

fnd t hut glorious’reign was devoted "to 

seats In Jt ed tn hem ^ r™ *" *’■“ measures best calculated to ensure tho hap- 

wc iu d p mourn n“-JTo ‘ prosperity, and morality of the Castelcicairu 

rspec of he Tac oi^^hall was fw '"‘'1 ^ 

thLgh so cmX imp sine - ‘’'.-’-rid shall endure ; and his memory 


The arrival of tbp np^prZa^,! D t irill bo cherished in tho hearts of this and all sue- 

with the most intense interest. It“warwclTknow 1 °f f « inf>obitants of that clime 

that not only had he suggested the principal re- Jemely’blelsed “ “ 
forms winch Duke Aihorto had applied to Castclcl- ^ ott a t ’ i. j 

cala.but that he was even far more liberal in his si ?. , my own private feelings, I 

political opinions than his departed father-in-"aw ao^ bnro allowed some time to elapse ere 1 
It was conscouentlvantiein-tp. il appeared before you to shadow forth that line of 

occ,asiorr would enune^^^^^^^ policy which it is my duty to recommend to you. 

■\vliich it Wa-is liis intention to 'iffft T ^ policy deliberations : I sliould h&TO craved leisure to -u-eep 
felt convinced tl’ t this illustrious fathor-in-law, and 

rablo in tl.o lii^lorv of CastoldcL “ “<'■ 


reception of tlie Graml riul-n n • i • '""f * 0 ° sacrod a thing to bo for oven a moment lost 

was raised about tlZ fpfi “f “ State is called 

of the roval standard “ CHof which cannot recall tl.o departed, 

draperv overhead tie • '”i^ Broceful but must at once take up without intermission tho 

to the waT mi ’ grand work of reform that was progressing at the 

had heerem.e?d "t' ^ is a great and 

self- and all^resen^tv'^^^'^ ^“Sr^ut wrong for thoso who arc entrusted with 

n eh^ss warnnt M foinf^Poso delays in tl.o proper exercise 

svmhdc f u displace the thereof, and that man is a traitor to his countr? 

A? iiaif past ^ten o’cil^r tho Ministers entered SnaUc^I 
galleries for 'xhls w™af thn“‘^ “PPlauso from U.o “ TI.eso are the motives which h.ave induced mo 

Tulrin ’l/d f'm same Cabinet that to appear thus before you even at so e.arlv a period 

Ricardo had nominated five years previously, that tho remains of my lamented prcdccesso^r can 

duung Ins brief Regency ; and its policy, had been scarcely ho said to have grown cold in tlio tomb: 

such as to gain for it tho cntliusiastic affection of but I repeat that if men accept tho responsibilities 

liscd"world ‘bo whole civi- of power and office, they must permit no cousidera- 

Sliortlv after the nrrjr-i „r i . i r retard them in the performance of tlieir 

ariVv t e revei w ’ ^ ‘^""‘'‘'on- duty and the fulfilment of their I.igh vicarious mis- 

aries, tlic Royal Family appeared in the Chamber, sion. loar.ous mis 

To "P°" “ I assembled the Ministers around 

tho platform, behind the President’s desk; and in a me, and submitted to them the views wfficiri W 
few minutes the roar of tho artillery on tho r.am- some time ago matured, and whVcl rproposed to 

Ld quitted tho Da'lL'*^'^''^'*-''' Duko put into practice so soon as tho natural course of 
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-luity and siinpltnuy ut KepublicamsiD , au4 tlio 
country tljcrcforo expects from the patriotism of 
tlin nobles a ready concession of these invidious 
distinctions, — distinctions which arc nothing more 
nor less tlian tlio relics of feudal barbarism. For 
my part, I cheerfully undertake to sot tho example, 
if example bo indeed required to induce men to the 
performance of their duty. 'With this determina- 
tion I have come before you to-day, — not as tho 
Grand Duke of Castelcicala— not as a Sovoroigu- 
Prince,— but as tho First Jlagistrato of tho State, 
retaining only tliat military rank which I have 
won upon tho fields of victory. From this moment, 
then, you may know mo, and I wish to bo known 
only, as General Markham; and this same abnega- 
tion of title I proclaim on tho part of my beloved 
wife, my revered mother-in-law, and tho rest of tho 
Hoyal Family.” 

Daring several pads of liis speech, Ricardo had 
been frequently interrupted by outbursts (?f enthu- 
siastic cl'.eering : but when ho reached this solemn 
and important climax, tho whole assembly rose and 
t.reeted him with the most joyous shouts — tho most 
No.lOO* — Mysteries or London. 


fervent applause that ever expressed tho unfeigiiou 
admiration of a generous patriotism. Tho ladies In 
tho galleries absolutely wept in tho excitement of 
their feelings: for never — never was seen so sublime 
a spectacle as this of a mighty Prince easting his 
crown, his scoptro, and his titles at tho feet of tho 
Goddess of Liberty 1 

“ I accept with inefTablo pleasure this demonstra- 
tion of approval,” resumed Ricardo, after a long 
pause; "and it gave mo unspeakable delight to 
behold tho Peers themselves joining as enthnsiasti- 
oally as the rest in those ovidencos of assent. 'When 
all titles are abolished, save those which properly 
and necessarily belong to tho various grades of 
naval and military rank, tho vanity attending upon 
tho pride of birth will perish through a deserved 
inanition, and emulation will point to tho only true 
aristocracy, — namely, that of Vllt-TDE and of Mind. 
Tho Ministers will accordingly propose to you such 
measures as may tend effectually to establish Re- 
publican Institutions in this State. They will re- 
commend tho abolition of the Upper House, and 
tho retention only of tho Chamber of Deputies. 



•(vilioli must bo ninncricallT strcngtlifned. They 
v,-in propose tbot tlio Chief Mafjistrato, to be deno- 
minated President, sliall be chosen for a period of 
three years, and liable to re-election. The povrer 
of veto, the priviloj^’o of rnahini; peace or declaring 
tvar, and other attributes piirciy monarchical, will 
not be conceded to tlio President, but must e.’cist in 
tlio Chamber itself ; and, instead of the effigy of the 
ruler upon tlio current coin, tlie arms of tho lie- 
public sliould be impressed. Every public act and 
deed must be accomplished in the name of tho 
Sovereign People, tlie President serving tho pur- 
pose of the executive agent, as responsible for his 
own conduct as the Ministers themselves are held 
to bo for theirs. These and other reforms, all tend- 
ing to tho prompt and complete establishment of 
pure Republican Institutions, •will bo at once sub- 
mitted to your deliberations. 

“ I have not the slightest doubt that the moment 
tlio nows of all that is passing within these walls, 
shall roach tho cars of the other potentates of Italy, 
remonstrances wilt be poured in by their diplomatic 
agents resident in Montoni; — and perh.aps even 
menaces may bo used. I however feel convinced 
that no argument which may bo adopted in such 
remonstrances can possibly blind your eyes to the 
beauty of Freedom and the. excollonce'of Liberty: 
and as. for tho menaces, I need only observe that a 
Castelcicalan array, animated by a republican spirit, 
would prove invincible.” 

These words again elicited tho most tremendous 
cheering; and .after another long pause, Ricardo, 
avound up his address in tho following manner: — 

‘‘ All of you who are here present well romcraber 
tho condition of tho country previously to the ac- 
cession of tho late Cvrand DuUo. Poverty, and its 
invariable handmaids — squalor, filth, and demorali- 
sation — presided over tho lot of tho industrious 
classes. Oppression was felt everywhere — ^liappiness 
existed only in tho mansions of a favoured fow. The 
people wore looked upon as tho serfs and slaves of 
tho rich oligarchy; and the very vitals of a liealthy 
stafo of society wero thus corrupt and rotten. But 
a change came over the country: it was decreed 
that every man should have fair wages for fair work ; 
and that all able and willing to work, should have 
work found for them. In order to accomplish 
these aims, it was necessary to sot about reclaiming 
tho waste lands in those districts wore they lay; 
and in others, the owners of estates were by a just 
law compelled to throw certain portions of their 
parks and pleasure-grounds into a corn culti- 
vation, and to level all their game-preserves for tho 
same purpose. V/hat have been tho results of these 
measures? Labour has been abundant, and wages 
high: employment has extirpated mendicancy; and 
squalor, filth, and demoralisation exist no longer 
within the confines of Castelcicala. But what 
would I have you infer from these facts? That if 
the people of tliis country have already so largely 
and so admirably profited by liberal institutions, — 
if tho reforms hitherto accomplished have so ma- 
terially enhanced the general prosperity, producing 
abundance, liappiness, and contentment, — who shall 
bo able to divine to what point that prosperity may 
arrive, under tho pure, simple, and truly Christian 
institutions of republicanism.” 

Having thus spoken, with tho tone, manner, and 
eloquence of deep conviction, General Markham — 
Lr so we must now denominate him — bowed to the 
assembly, and withdrew amidst applause which 


was prolonged for some minutes after ho had 
quitted tho spacious hall. 

Ilis wife and illnstriou! relatives left tho platform 
at the E.tmo time; — and now behold this illustrious 
family returning to the palace, attended by the 
grateful and rejoicing rayri.ads, who, having assem- 
bled round tho Chamber, had already received tho 
intelligence of the memorable proceedings that had 
t.akcn place within, — proceedings wliich in a single 
honr had accomplished tho most cfTcctual and yet 
utterly bloodless revolution ever knov.'u in any ago 
or in any country ! 


CHAPTER eXOIX. 

THE MARCIIION'ESS OF DELJtOUn, 

The Marquis of Delmour awoke, as it were fi-om 
a deep trance; and, opening his languid eyes, ho 
beheld a female form bending over him. Ho at- 
tempted to spe.ak : but tho lady placed one slender 
finger on her lips in token of silence; — and, closing 
his eyes again, tho old nobleman endeavoured to 
collect his scattered ideas — or rather, to dispel tho 
mist which hung over them. 

It struck him that tho countenance which ho had 
just seen wan not unknown to him; — and as ho 
dwelt upon it in imagination, it gradually became 
more familiar, — while, by imperceptible degrees, it 
awoke reminiscences of tho past-7-some of pleasure, 
hut most of pain,' — until an idea of the real truth 
dawned in upon tho mind of the Marquis. 

Then ag.ainhe opened his eyes; — and thougli long 
years had elapsed since last he behold that counto- 
n,ancc, e.ach feature — each lineament was imme- 
diately recognised. But so confused wore Iiis 
thougiits that ho could not recollect why a fooling 
of aversion and repugnance proventod him from e.x- 
periencing joy at tho presence of her who was stand- 
ing, in painful suspense, by liis bed-side. 

At hast, as reason asserted lier empire, a know. 
Icdgo of who she was and all tho incidents asso- 
ciated with her revived in liis soul ; while, at the 
same time and witli a species of under-current of 
the reflections, a feeling of what had happened to 
himself and wliy he was stretched in his couch came 
slowly upon him. Then he suddenly raised his 
hand to his throat; and tho bandage t/ierc convinced 
iiim that tho l.ast reminiscoiico which had just 
stolen into his mind, was indeed too true ! 

Avertinghis eyes from tho mournful and plaintive 
countenance which was still bending over him, lie 
groaned aloud in very bitterness : — and then a deep 
silence ensued in tho chamber. 

Several minutes elapsed, during whioli the burn- 
ing tears streamed down tlio lady’s face : but she 
subdued tho sobs that almost choked her — for she 
would not for worlds permit any evidence of lior 
own deep grief to disturb tho meditations of tho 
enfeebled nobleman. On liis side, lie was absorbed 
in profound thought, — Ibo incidents of tlio past 
rapidly becoming more definite and vivid in iiis 
memory, until there wore few things loft in uncer- 
tainty or doubt — and nothing in oblivion. 

Slowly turning towards tbo lady, the Marqui.s 
saw that she was ovorwiielmod will) sorrow — 
althojigh' she liastily -wiped away her tears; — and 
moved — deeply moved by this spectacle, as well as 
influenced by a host of tender recollections, the old 
man extended his hand towards her, murmuring, 
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“My wife 1 is it indeed she who is now watching 
by ray side ?” 

“ 0 Iiea-jen ! ho recollects mo— ho will forgirc 
rao !” she exclaimed, in a tono of the IWoliest joy ; 
end carrying her husband s emaciated hand to her 
lips, sbo covered it with kisses. 

“ Sophia,” said the old man, in a low voice and 
speaking with difTiculty, “ wc meet after a long — 
long separation. But let us forget the past ” 

“Is it possible that you can forget it?” asked 
Mrs. Soften — or rather the Marchioness of Delmour; 
and bonding her burning face over his hand which 
she still retained In both her own, she added in a 
tone so low that it acemed as if she feared even to 
hear her own words, “You have so much to par- 
don 1 But I never viewed my conduct in this light 
until I came and beheld you stretched upon the bed 
of — of ” 

" Of death,” said the Marquis, his pale counte- 
nance becoming, if possible, more ghastly pallid 
still. 

“No — no,” exclaimed the Marchioness, with tho 
excitement of voice and tho gesture of despair; 
“ you must not talk nOr think thus despondingly ! 
But tell rao, my husband — tell me — oh I say, can 
you forgive rao for tho past ?” 

“ AVo have much to forgive on either side, Sophia,’’ 
responded tho Marquis ; “ and as I was the first 
cause of dissension between us — as I indeed was tho 
author of all your unhappiness, by forcing you into 
a marriage which you abhorred — ’tis for mo to de- 
mand pardon first. Toll me, then, Sophia — tell mo 
that you can pardon mo for all the misery I have 
been tho wretched means of heaping upon your 
head ?” 

“ Oh ! yes — yes !” exclaimed the lady, tho tears 
again pouring in torrents down her cheeks; “would 
to Iieavon that I could prove to you how deeply 
sensible I am of this kindness which you now mani- 
fest towards rao 1” 

“Then you forgive me!” cried tho nobleman, 
pressing her hand tenderly, while joy beamed in his 
eyes hitherto dim with tho glazing influence of a 
mortal enervation then you forgive mol” ho 
repeated, his voice becoming stronger. 

“Yes — oh! yes — a thousand times yes!" she ex- 
claimed ; and bonding over him, she pressed her lips 
upon his cold forehead. “But do you pardon me 
likewise ?” she asked, after a few moments’ pause. 

“ It was I who provoked all that has occurred — I 
who was the unhappy means of blighting the pure 
affections of your youth,” returned tho Marquis; 
“ and therefore — whatever may have been the con- 
sequences — 1 am bound to pardon and forget. Alas ! 
fiophia, often and often — and with feelings of in- 
effable pain and anguish — have I thought of that 
fatal day when, long years ago, I levelled at you a 
terrible accusation. But I was a coward — and I 
was cruel thus to have taxed you with a fault which 
at that period ray jealous suspicions alpno ” 

“ To what do you allude ?” demanded tho Mar- 
chioness, inwardly shocked, and with her heart 
bleeding as she asked the question : for she divined 
too well to what her husband did allude — and she 
was almost crushed with a devouring sense of 
shame. 

“ Oh ! if you can' Iiave forgotten that fatal day,” 
exclaimed tho Marquis, whoso sight was too dim, 
and whoso mental powers of perception were too 
weak to enable him to understand rightly his wife’s 
present emotions, — “then are you happy indeed i 
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For, alas! I referred to tho day on which wo sepa- 
rated, sixteen or seventeen years ago — I cannot now 
remember accurately how many have passed since 
then ” 

“And why allude to that unhappy epoch ? ’ asked 
the lady, in a low and tremulous tono. 

“Because I wish to convince you that I am in- 
deed repentant for all the share which I took in 
scaling our misery,” replied the nobleman. “ On 
that memorable day, I accused you of infidelity 
towards me — and yet subsequent reflection has con- 
vinced me that yon were innocent them Oh ! never 
— never sliall I forget that tone in which you 
breathed the fatal words — ‘ All is now at an end 
between you and me / IVe part— for ever /’ I have 
thought since — aye, and I have said that you re- 
sembled what would be a sculptor’s or an artist’s 
conception of Injured Innocence ; and then, when I 
adjured you in tho name of your infant daughter to 
stay, yon uttered a wild cry and fled ! That cry 
rings in my cars now — has vibrated in my brain 
ever since ” 

“Oh! in tho name of heaven, proceed not thuc 1” 
murmured the Marchioness, covering her face with 
her hands and sobbing bitterly. 

But wherefore^ did she thus weep? — wherefore 
wore her emotions so powerful? AVhy was her 
heart thus wrung until every fibre appeared to be 
stretched to its utmost power of tension? It was 
because on the occasion to which the Marquis re- 
ferred, puflt and not fnnocence had made her voice 
hollow and thick as she breathed tho words which 
decreed an eternal separation ! — it was because that 
wild cry had been wrung from her by tho appeal 
that was made in the name of the infont child whom 
she know to be the offspring of her amour with Sir 
Gilbert Heathcoto 1 But there are times when 
Conscious Quilt so much resembles Injured Inno- 
cence, that tho most keen observer may bo deceived ; 
— and such was tho fact in tho case now alluded to 

A long pause ensued — during which the Marquis, 
still totally ignorant of the real nature of his wife’s 
emotions, gazed upon her with an affectionate in- 
terest that was rapidly growing into a resuscitated 
love. 

“ Weep not, dearest,” he at length said; — “weep 
not, I implore you !” 

“I weep, because I feel that I .am so completely 
unworthy of your present kindness,” responded tho 
Marchioness, withdrawing her hands from her 
face, and bending her tearful oycn with an expres- 
sion of such mournfulness and such profound peni- 
tence upon her husband, that had ho the power to 
raise himself in tho bed, he would have snatched Iier 
to his bosom. 

“It is now my turn to implore you not to 
dwell longer upon tho past,” he said, taking one of 
her hands and conveying it to his lips. “AVo have 
promised mutual forgiveness. You have pai-doncd 
mo for forcing you into a marriage which c.aused all 
your unhappiness: and I have pardoned you for 
your connexion with Sir Gilbert Heathcoto since tho 
period of our separation. This is tho understanding 
between us, Sophia — and now wo are friends again. 
But toll me, ray dear wife — toll mo how long I have 
been stretched on this bod, and how you came thus 
to be hero to minister unto mo ?” 

“Four days have elapsed since you — since — ” 
began tho Marchioness, hesitating how to allude to 
the dreadful attempt at suicide which her husband 
had committed. 




“Ohl name not the horrible deed!” he groaned 
forth, writhing in anguish. 

“But it is not known — save to three or four per- 
sons,” hastily observed his wife, well awaro that 
this assurance would prove consolatory. 

“ Heaven bo thanked !” murmui-od the old noble- 
man, clasping his hands fervently. “And now tell 
me, my dear Sophia, how you camo to learn the 
shocking intelligence?” 

“If you will compose yourself as much as you can, 
and speak but little, I will explain every thing to 
you,” she answered, assuming, with captivating ten- 
derness of tone and manner, the position of wife 
and nurse. 

"One word first!” exclaimed the Marquis. 
"Agues — ” 

"Is hero — beneath your roof,” was the reply, 

“My daughter again near me!” ho murmured, joy 
animating his countenance: but in another moment 
a cloud overspread his features, as ho s.aid hesitat- 
ingly, “ Docs she know of the dreadful attempt that 
I' made upon my life?” 

“Heaven forbid!” ejaculated the Marchioness, 
shocked at the bare idea. “ Tliat circumstance 
has boon religiously withliold from her. Sh« is 
however now aware that she is tho daughter of the 
Marquis of Delmour, and not of pl.ain Mr. Vernon; 
and slie believes you to bo dangerously ill. She has 
indeed been my companion for hours together by 
your bed-side ” 

“Dearest Agnes!” exclaimed tho nobleman, with 
an effusion of tenderness in his tone. “I will .see 
her presently — when I am more composed,” he 
added. “And now give mo tho promised e.\plana- 
tions relative to all I have asked you.” , 

, “Listen, then, my dear husband — and do not 
interrupt me. You liavo already spoken too much, 
considering your depressed and cufeebled state; 
and Sir.Toliu L.ascolles, when ho calls again, will 
be angry with mo for permitting you to uso such 
exertions. Oh! you know not how kind — how 
nttontivo iio lias been I But you will shortly have 
an opportunity of thanking him with your own 
lips — for ho will bo hero in an hour. Though tho 
room be darkened, it is now about eleven o'clock in 
tho morning; and he will call at noou. Compose 
yourself, therefore; and I will give you all tho 
details you require.” 

Tho Marchioness arranged her husband’s pillows 
— kissed his forehead once more — and then, sealing 
I herself by his bod-side, proceeded as follows : — 

“ That excellent young nobleman. Lord AVtlliam 
Trevelyan, called upon mo a few days ago, in con- 
sequence of an interview which iio had had with 
I yon. It was relative to Agnes. I assured him 
that Sir Gilbert Ilcathcoto and myself had come to 
an understanding that wo should see c.ach other no 
more; and I likewise informed Lord Villiain that 
it was my intention to repair with Agnes to the 
Continent. But after ho had taken his departure, 
I reflected profoundly upon tho plans I had some- 
what too hastily determined to adopt; — and another 
project suggested itself. For you may believe mo 
when 1 solemnly avow that all my solicitude w.as 
relative to Agnes. Her present happiness and her 
future welfare in tho world nlono occupied my at- 
tention. Tlius was it that tho thought stole into 
tny mind, of how unfortunate it was for her to bo 
separated from tho father whom sho loved oo well, 
and how prejudicial to her interests tho equivocal 
position of her mother was likely to become. Then 


I resolved to see you — to throw myself upon your 
mercy — to implore forgiveness for the past — and to 
beseech you that wo might all dwell onco again 
heucath tho same roof 1 For I reflected that as 
you had shown so much forbearance in never ap- 
pealing to tho courts of justice to divorce mo 
legally — and as you had rather manifested every 
inclination to envelope in secrecy tho causes of our 
unfortunate differences, — tho conviction gained 
upon my mind that you were generous enough to 
bo capable of still farther sacrifices for tho sako of 
Agnes. Oh 1 you can comprehend a mother's 
solicitude, my dear husband ” 

“Yes — yes: proceed!” exclaimed tho Marquis* 
powerfully affected. 

“ ^Ycll — animated with tho hopes inspired by 
all those considerations,” resumed tho Mar- 
chioness, “ I passed the night in meditating upon 
tho best course to adopt in order to procure an 
interview with you, — an interview after so long 
a separation ! At length I determined to pen a 
brief note, staling that family affairs of the utmost 
importance to us both had induced mo to take this 
step; and a letter to that effect did I accordingly 
write on tho following morning. But when I had 
completed this much of my task, auothcr idea 
struck mo, — which was to become tho personal 
bearer of my own note. I will now candidly admit 
that I shrank from undertaking a task which might 
appear to you to ovinco a matchless audacity and 
presumption; but when I thought of Agnes, I re- 
solved to risk .any mortification or shamo which 
could possibly bo inflicted upon me.” 

“ Oh ! no mortification — no shame !” cried the 
nobleman. “ IVould to heaven that yon had only 
como in timo to to — — ” 

“Hush!” exclaimed tho Marchioness, placing 
her finger upon her lip: "you promised that you 
would listen, without exerting yourself to speak.” 

“Proceed, dearest,” said the Marquis, who all 
this while had one of his wife's hands locked in his 
own. 

“.Summoning all my courage to my aid.” sho re- 
sumed, “I resolved on presenting myself ‘at your 
abode. I arrived — I sent up tho letter by your valet ; 
but in a few minutes ho came rushing down tho 
stairs with n countenance that had horror depicted 
in every lineament. I shall not however dwell 
upon this portion of my adventure. You may pro- 
bably conjecture how dreadful was my alarm — how 
great my grief, when I learnt from tho broken sen- 
tences in which the man spoke, tho frightful in- 
telligence of the condition in which he had found 
you. Tlicn I revealed to him who I was ; and, re- 
covering my presence of mind, bade him place a 
seal on his lips with regard to every one save tho 
doctor, whom I dispatched him to fetch. In a few 
moments 1 was with you; I stanched tho blood — 
I did nil that an unassisted and inc.xpcricnccd 
woman could do in such a case. Sir John Las- 
celles arrived — and tho information ho gave m-/,’ 
after inspecting tho wound, was reassuring. I then 
rc.solvcd to remain with you ; and I sent the valet 
to fetch Agnes. Tliis is all the explanation that 
I have to give ; — unless indeed I should add that 
I communicated with Lord AVilliam Trevelyan, who, 
as a generous friend and ns tho intended husband 
of Agnes ” 

“Has ho visited this chamber ?” asked tho old 
nobleman, hastily. 

“ Y^cs,” was tho reply. " Considering that ho was 


aliLo in your confidence and in mine, I did not think 
it cither grateful or prudent to loaro him unac- 
quainted trith all that had occurred. Tho secret 
therefore rests tvith him, the good physicidn, tho 
T.alot, and myself; and tho household generally 
bclicTcs that you wore found in a fit, which lias 
. been followed by a dangerous illness.” 

“ My dearest wifo,” said the Marquis, after a long 
pause, " wore there no circumstances which com- 
pelled mo, as an honest man, to ask your pardon 
for tho past, in tho same way as you hare demanded 
and obtained my forgiveness, — all that you have 
now told mo would efface from my memory every 
thing that it had over cherished to your prejudice. 
The delicacy you have displayed — your generosity — 
your watchfulness ” 

“Nay — I cannot permit you thus to exert your- 
self,” interrupted tho Marchioness, placing her 
hand upon his mouth. 

“ But you must permit mo to declare how deep is 
tho gratitude that I experience for your conduct 
towards me,” ho said. “ Oh ! ray beloved wife — 
for so I must again call you-^I was mad at tho 
time when I laid violent hands upon mysolf!” 

"Oh! speak not of that!" exclaimed the lady. 
"My God 1 was it in consequence of that last inter- 
view which yon had with Trevelyan ” 

“No— no,” interrupted tho Marquis: “do not 
blame yourself in any way 1 It was not on account 
of tho determination which you had expressed, and 
which ho explained to me, to retain Agnes in your 

caro. No — alas 1 a far loss worthy cause But 

tell mo,” he exclaimed, suddenly checking himself, 
as an idea struck him : “ has there been any com- 
munication made from ray bankers ” 

" So not liarass yourself with matters of busi- 
ness,^’ said the Marchioness, in a tone expressive of 
the deepest solicitude. 

“Nay — if I am to endure the tortures of sus- 
pense, I shall never recover,” exclaimed tho noble- 
man, with strong emphasis. “Besides, I sco by 
your manner that something has occurred, So- 
phia ” 

“AVell — I will explain every tiling,” said tho 
Marchioness; “and then your mind will bo relieved: 
for I see that it is useless to expect you to composo 
yourself while any cause of vexation or oxcitomont 
exists. Tranquillise your mind, therefore, rolativo 
to tho matter which is now uppermost in your 
thoughts. Your honour has been duly cared for — 
no exposure has given oxistenco to shame or hu- 
miliation.” 

“ Oh I again — again I thank you, my generous 
wife,” cried tho Marquis. “But pray give me an 
explanation of all this !’’ . 

“ I will do so without'farthcr preface,” sho said. 

“ In tho course of tho day following tho mournful 
one whoso chief incident made mo an inmato of the 
house to which I only came in the first instanco as 
a visitor, tho principal partner in tho banking firm 
in tho Strand called with an earnest request to seo 
you immediately. In pursuance of certain orders 
which I had given to tho servants relative to any 
visitors who might come upon business, I was im- 
mediately made acquainted with tho banker’s pro- 
senco; and I hastened to the room where ho was 
waiting, I assured him that you had been seized 
with a sudden fit, and wore unablo to see any one; 
and, as I had already made mysolf known in tho 
house as your wifo, I informed him that I was the 
Marchioness of Bolmour. Ho said that it was of 


tho greatest consequence for him to see you ; and I 
replied that you were insensible to all that was 
passing around you. Ho appeared much aunoyed — 
indeed bewildered by this announcement ; and I 
conjured him to be candid with mo. He then stated 
that a forgery had boon committed upon the bank, 
your name having been already used to procure the 
sum of sixty thousand pounds ; that tho legitimate 
owner of the cheque had just called to obtain tho 
cash, and was actually waiting at the bank at that 
instant; and that ho himself had come to require 
final instructions from you, as the lady was resolute 
in enforcing her demand. Pardon me, my husband,” 
continued tbo Marchioness, “if I tell you I sus- 
pected that tho affair was one which you would be 
unwilling to have exposed ; and, indeed, on a little 
farther conversation with the banker, I heard suf- 
ficient to convince me that such was tho fact. I 
accordingly took it upon myself to desire him to 
effect a compromise with tho lady in question : but 
sho being obstinate, ho paid tho entire amount. This 
result ho subsequently called to communicate to 
mo; and I hope that you will at least approve of 
my motives, if not of tbo instructions that I gave.” 

“I approve of both,” answered tho Marquis; 
“and I again thank you, Sophia, for tho delicacy 
which you have exhibited in my behalf.” 

At this moment a knock at tho door of tho 
chamber was lioard ; and Sir John Lascolles im- 
mediately afterwards made his appearance. 

Tho worthy physician was much delighted at tho 
sudden and unexpected improvement which had 
manifested itself in his patient: and, after a few 
inquiries of a purely professional nature, lie turned 
towards tho Marchioness, saying, “ To her lady- 
ship, my lord, nro you indebted for your life. Her 
prompt attention and tho singular presence of 
mind with which sho adopted the proper — indeed, 
tho only effectual course,’iramediately after tho dis- 
covery of your alarming condition — saved your 
lordship from a speedy death. During the four days 
and four nights which have olapsod since tho occur- 
rence,” continued Sir John Lascolles, alluding as 
delicately as ho could to tbo attempted suicide, 
“ her ladyship has been constant and unwearied in 
her attendance at your bed-side. In order to retain 
tho sad secret within as narrow a circle as pos- 
sible, her ladyship would not oven permit a nurse 
to bo engaged; — but, unassisted, she has sustained 
all tho cares — all tho anxieties — all tho fatigues 
inevitably associated with daily watchings and long 
vigils. Pardon mo, madam, for speaking tlius en- 
thusiastically; but, throughout my experience, 
wliich embraces a lengthened series of years, I 
never — never beheld such devotion.” 

“ I thank you, doctor,” said tho nobleman, “ for 
dwelling with such emphasis upon conduct as 
noble as it is generous. Certain differences — tri- 
fling in reality, and all in consequence of faults on 
my side,” continued the Marquis, “ had long kept us 
apart. But wo are now reunited, never again to se- 
parate until Death shall lay his hand upon me. 
Doctor,” added tho nobleman, after a short pause, — 
while the Maichioness was weeping through deep 
emotion, — “ should you over hoar any one allude to 
our protracted separation, I beg — I implore you to 
declare, upon tho authority of my own avowal, that 
I alone was tho offending party, and that her lady- 
ship has generously forgiven me every thing.” 

“ I shall not wait to hear people allude to this 
matter, ere I myself broach tho subject, in order to 
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TOlunteer that espli^iiatlon,”Baid Sir John Lascelles, wlio was delighted beyond moasure 

who, firmly believing all that tho Marquis had nt- such a signal chango had taken place in hic 
tored, naturally considered that tho most ample jus- condition. 

tioe should he done towards a lady who had exhi- 

bited such a noble devotion to her husband under 

such peculiar circumstances. CHAPTER CC. 

"When tho phvsician had taken his leave, after 

prescribing certain medicines and giving the in- JACK IlILr akd the eawyekS CLERK. 
Etruotions necessary in tho c.aso, the Marchioness j.j, about nine in tho evening, and Jlr. John 
bent over her husband, and with deeply blushing alias the Doctor, was seated in his chamber at 

countenance, said, “ If there were anything at .all iionso in Roupel Street, smoking his pipe and 

deserving of praise in my conduct, yours is beyond pondering upon tho best mode of disposing of tho 
all commendation : fori hqvo merely performed a Bank-notes that were in his possession, 
duty — •.vheroas you have proved yourself to bo the jjq imj seen by tho newspapers that his late 
most generous of men. Oh! how c.an I over snffi- companion, Mrs. Mortimer, had died from tho 
ciontly thank you, my dear husband, for having olTects of the terrible punishment inflicted upon her 
thus disarmed scandal of its weapons — thereby by Vitriol Bob : but ho had not observed any adver- 
saving my honour oven from tlio faintest breath of -tisoment proclaiming tho notes that had been 
snfpicion? And in order to do this, you h.avo taken derived from tho forgery; — and tho journals wore 
upon yoursolftho odium which attaches itself to tho likewise silent respecting tho forgery itself, 
snparation of man and wife.” Tho Doctor accordingly concluded that tho fraud 

“ I need — I desnrvo no tbaiiks,” said the M.arquis. remained undetected, and that tho legitimate cheque 
" You have sated my life — jou have recalled mo to had not been presented; and ns several days had 
existence : to you am I indebted for that leisure now elapsed since tho notes liad found their way 
which, by God’s mercy, may yet bo afforded me into ids possession, ho began seriously to meditate 
wherein to repent of the heinous crime I h.ave how ho could convert them into gold. 


committed in laying violent hands upon myself. 
Sir John Lascellc.s goes much into society — ho is in- 


It may seem a singular thing to some that a mar. 
having in his possession sixty thousand pounds' 


timato in all tho first houses at tho AVest End : and worth, was at a loss for tho means to realise tho 
ho will bo careful to propagate the intelligence amount: but such is often tho predicament in which 
which I gave him. You may tliorcforo hold up your thieves are placed. 


head proudly, Sophia; forpoiirsccrotis also retained 
within as narrow a circle ns my own. And now 


For thus stood tho matter in respect to Jack 
Rily: — If ho wore to take a quantity of tho notes to 


as you have cased my mind on so many points, let the Bank of England, his appearance might bo so 
mo relievo you from any shadow of uncertainty that much against him as to excite suspicion : for he was 
may hang ovor yours, in respect to tho cause of this not endowed with vanity sufficient to blind his eves 
dreadful deed, the fatal results of which were to the fact that his outward aspect was of tho most 
averted only by your timely aid. It was through villanously hang-dog description it was possible to 
disappointment in respect to that very l.ady who conceive. Besides, ho was not certain that tho notes 


presented herself at my bankers’ ” 


might not have boon privately stopped. Again, I, 


“Enough!” exclaimed tho Marchioness: “ we ho applied to tho “fences” and receivers of stolen 
have already had too many painful revelations this property with whom ho was acquainted, lie knovv 
day,” she added, in a low and affoctionalo tone. “ If that they could not cash more than two or three 
you are now strong enough to see her, 1 will fetch thousand pounds’ worth of tho notes; and in dointr 


Agnes to remain with us for a few minutes.” 


oven this much, they might mulct him of one-half 


Tho Marquis joyfully assented; and Sophi.a, the valnc. Besides, they wero only to ho trusted 
having arranged tho collar of his linen in sncli a by men in such dcsporato circumstances ns to leave 
manner that tho bandage on tho throat could not no other nlternativo: whereas the Dootorhad plentv 
bo observed, quitted tho room. .She however nlinost of gold remaining from his share of tho plnnde'r 
immediately returned, followed by her daughter, derived from the adventure in tho Haunted Houses, 
who was overwhelmed with delight to find him Hastly in the catalogue of difficulties now enuine- 


whom she believed to be her father so much im- 
proved. 


r.atcd, Jack Rily had heard from a friend so much 
of the galleys In France, that ho did not at all relish 


But when tho Jlarchioness contemplated the tho idea of repairing to that country and standiug 
hcart-fdt joy with which her husband welcomed tho chance of visiting those places by attemptin'- to 
Agnes to bis arms, she was strickoii with remorse pass notes concerning which private information 
at tho deceit she was practising upon him, — per might have been sent, for any thing ho know to tho 
mitting him to regard that beauteous girl ns his own contrary, to the various money-changers, 
offspring! Could she, however, destroy an illusion All these considerations wefo occupying tho 
which gave him so much delight, and was the Doctor’s thoughts on tho evening till udod to • when 
source of so much happiness? — will our readers his kandlord entered to acquaint him that a gentle-'*'^ 
blame her for cherishing this secret in her own man named Green desired to speak to him. 
breast, instead of uselessly destroying tho f.abric of “Ah! my old school-pal I” ejaculated nily,joy- 
doraestic peace which had once more been built up fully: "show him up by all means!” 
in that lordly mansion? And during tho short interval which elapsed ore 

After this interview with Agnes, tho JIarquis tho attorney’s clerk made his appo.aranoo, tho Doctor 
shortly fell into a deep and refreshing slumber, placed tho brandy-bottle, a couple of tumblers, and 


which continued until the evening. 

On tho following morning ho was so much 


a clean pipe upon tho table. 

By tho time these preparations wero complotcd, 


farther improved, that when Trevelyan called, Jlr. Green entered the room, and was received with 
bo insisted upon seeing that good ynung nobleman, tho famili.ar.ity of a long-standing acquaintance. 
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‘Well, it is quite an ago since I saw you last I” 
orclaimed tho Doctor, as soon as bis Tisitor was 
seated. “Wlsat liavo you been doing with yourself ? 
Still drudging on at old Hoathcoto’s?” 

“Just tho same — or rather worse,” was the reply. 

“I'm sorry to hear that,” observed tho Doctor. 
“ Come, help yourself. But how carao you to find 
mo out in ray now quarters?” 

“I was passing by hero yesterday to servo a v/rit 
upon a poor devil in this street,” answered Mr. 
Green, “ and I twigged you at the window. You 
didn't see mo : but I made up ray mind to give you 
a call — and so hero I am.” 

“And I feel devilish glad to see you,” responded 
Jack Rily. “You may observe that my circum- 
stances have improved a trifle or so, of late.” 

“Ah ! I wish to hoavon that mine would show 
any proof of amendment,” said Green, with a pro- 
found sigh, as he helped himself to a tumbler of ' 
brandy-and-wator. “I made a couple of hundred 
pounds tho other day — it was an affair of giving in- 
formation about a lunatic-asylum in which Heath- 
cote had locked up his own brother; — and because 
I treated myself to this now suit of clothes,” he 
added, glancing down at his dress, “tho old villain 
declared that I must have robbed him to procure 
tho mono)*. Oh! how I long to bo revenged on 
that man 

“AVcll, I don’t suppose it’s so very difficult,” 
observed Rily: “at least I should think, from all 
you haTC told mo at different times, timt you know 
enough about him to make him quako in his 
eliocs.” 

“ Yos— yes— but— then,” stammered the clerk, 
with tlie hesitation of one who longs to open his 
lieart to another, yet shrinks from tho avowal of a 
villany oven to tho cars of a villain. 

“But what?” demanded tho Doctor, rolighling 
his pipe. “If you’ve come to consult me, then out 
with everything at once. Do nothing by halves, 
old follow— I never do.” 

“‘Well, you see — tho trutli is — that — I — Tara in 
tho man’s power — completely in his power,” re- 
sponded Green: “and now he’s making ray life so 
wretched — oh I so wrotched, that I tlqnk of run- 
ning av.’ay to America with my two hundred 
pounds. But then I know that he would move 
heaven and earth to find me out; ho would adver- 
tise mo — give a description of my person — swear 
that I liad robbed him, or something of that kind; 
— anytliing, indeed, would ho do to revenge him- 
self upon me. Ho is ono of those despicable cha- 
racters that cherish tho bitterest — the most fiend- 
liko malignity.” 

“ And wljat is ho doing to you now ?” de- 
manded Jack, smoking his pipe at his ease while 
his friend was thus pouring forth his complaints. 

“"What doesn’t ho do,’ you should rather ask 
me,” exclaimed Green, in a tone of mingled rage, 
hate, and despair. “As I just now told you, he 
put Ills brother Sir Gilbert into a lunatic asylunf, 
in tlio hope of getting into his own habds the 
management of all the baronet’s property — and 
doubtless in tho expectation likowiso that grief 
would send' the uniortunate gcutlcniuii to his last 
homo. "Well, Sir Gilbert escaped ” 

“ Through your connivance, eh ?” inteiTuptcd 
tho Doctor, with a knowing chuckle. 

“Yes — with my connivance,” responded Green; 

“ and it is the suspicion of this fact that makes 
IIoatl:cotc } 5 q intolerable in liis conduct towards 


me. Besides, seeing mo with a new suit of clothes, 
ho swore that if I had not robbed him I must have 
been bribed to give information rolativo to tho 
place v/licro his brother was confined. It was all 
in vain that I reminded him of my salary being quite 
sufficient to keep mo in decent attire—” 

“ Why, don’t you see,” again interrupted tho 
Doctor, — “ when once a man has got a certain sus- 
picion into his head, ho won’t very easily part with 
it. He cherishes it — feeds upon it — sleeps upon it 
— dreams of it, just as a young girl does of her first 
love.” 

“I suppose that this must bo tho case,” said 
Green. “ At all events, I have been made so miser- 
able by Heatlicoto for tho last few daVs, that it was 
like a ray of hope when I saw you at tho w'indow 
of this room yesterday ; and I determined to como 
and chat with you over the matter,” 

“ And yet I don’t see very well how I can assist 
you, since you declare that you arc completely in 
Jlcathcoto’s power,” observed Jack Rily, “But 
you must toll mo every thing.” 

“Well— there’s no use in denying, then, that 
Hcathcotc can transport mo if ho chooses,” said 
Green. “ Some years ago I — I — committed— a— a 
forgery ” 

“ Oh 1 that's nothiug,” exclaimed Jack, assuming 
a consolatory tone. “ But go on.” 

“Nothing do you call it I” cried the clerk, look- 
ing apprehensively around him, as if ho were fear- 
ful that the very walls had cars. “In a month’s 
time a thousand pounds must be forthcoming — oi I 
shall bo transported. Up to this lime Ilcathcoto 
has all along given roo to understand that lie will 
replace tho money for mo : but this business of Ins 
brother’s escape and two or three other matters 
that have gone wrong \vith him lately ” 

“ I understand you,” said Jack Rily : “ they have 
put the kyebosh upon it.” 

“The what?” demanded Green, unskilled iu slang 
phrases. 

“Put a stopper on the affair, I moan,” explained 
the Doctor, whom an idea had struck wliilo his com- 
panion was talking; and this idea was that Mr. 
Green might, bo made instrumental in procuring 
cash for a considerable portion of the Bank- 
notes. . 

“1 am indeed afraid that Hcathcotc will not 
assist me,” pursued tho wretched clerk ; “ and if 
he docs not, I cannot say V. hat will become of mo. 
In fact there is no uso in buoying myself up with 
the liopo that Ileathcoto will do any thing for me: 
ho himself lias lost money lately in several ways — 
and moreover his temper is terribly soured by this 
affair about his brotlior.” 

“ Is Sir Gilbert taking stops to punish him, then ?” 
asked Jack. 

“Oh! no — he is too generous and too forgiving 
in his disposition,” replied Green : “ but he has com- 
pelled the two surgeons who signed tho eertificato 
of insanity, to give liira a counter-declaration — and 
indeed a confession to tho effect that they were 
bribed to sign tho document on the strength of 
which ho was placed in tho mad-house. There is 
consequently tho danger of all this becoming 
known; and Hcathcotc, finding liis reputation to 
bo hanging to a thread, has grown as it were <!es- 
perate, — not caring what may happen to himself — 
still less wliab may befall me,” 

“I should think, then, that if you had a thousand 
pounds, you would fancy yourself a very lucky 
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fellow, and bo ablo to defy Hcathcoto altogether,” 
observed Jack Kily. 

“ I would give the last ton years of my life to 
reach such happiness,” said the clerk. “But it is 
useless — vain to hope — ” 

" Will you give a few hours of your time and a 
little of your ingenuity?" demanded tho Doctor, 
now fixing upon him a look full of deep and myste- 
rious meaning. 

“Do not banter me — do not make a jest of my 
misfortune,” exclaimed Green. 

“ By Satan I I never was more serious'in my life,” 
returned tho Doctor. “ Nay — you may stare at mo 
as you will : but the thousand pounds are nearer 
within your roach than you fancy — and you might 
still keep your two hundred pounds for your own 
purposes.” 

“Pray explain yourself!” cried tho clerk, not 
daring to yield to tho hope which suddenly appeared 
to rise up before him. “ Keep mo not iu suspense, 
I conjure you 1 Can you do anything for me ? — can 

you put me into the way ” 

Yes — I can,” answered tho Doctor, emphatically. 
“ And now you may as well tell mo candidly that 
you thought I might bo able to assist you, when you 
resolved upon c.alling here. Because, since wo were 
at school together — which is many long years ago 
—opr paths in life have been so different, that it is 
not very likely you would have honoured mo by 
your company without some pressing motive.” 

“ You must at the same time admit that whenever 
I have met you, I have always spoken civilly to 
you— and sometimes stood treat,” added Green 
diffidently. 

“ Once or twice,” observed Jack. “But that don’t 
I matter one way or the other. I asked you a ques- 
I tion : and before I open my mind any farther ” 

“Well — I candidly admit, then,” interrupted 
Green, wishing to bring the matter to tho point as 
speedily as possible — “I candidly admit that I did 
hope you could help mo in some way or another. 

. But it was only tho hope of a desperate man : for as 
to tho idea that you could assist mo to eight hun- 
dred or a thousand pounds, it would have been in- 
sane to harbour it oven for an instant. To speak 
more frankly still, I almost thought of asking you 
to let me join you in your own way of life, although 
I hardly know what your pursuits positively are.” 

“ They require courage and firmness, at. all events,” 
answered Jack Rily, with a coarse laugh ; “ whereas 
you have got into such cursed cringing, bowing, and 
scraping ways, that you are only fit for a toad-eater. 
Excuse me for speaking frankly — but ns wo are 
talking on matters of business ” 

" Quito correct,” interrupted Green, swallowing 
his resentment : for ho felt but little pleased at tho 
home-truth which had just been told him, “And 
now for tho information which is to relievo me from 
such cruel suspense.” 

“ First answer me one or two questions,” said 
the Doctor. “ I suppose you are often iu tho habit 
of changing Bank-notes for your master?” 

“ Yes ; but not to any considerable amount at a 
time,” answered Green: “he is too suspicious to 
trust mo with a sum sufficiently largo to tempt mo 
to run away with it.” 

“ Nevertheless, I suppose you could manage to 
change a few heavy notes, if you had them ?” pur- 
sued tho Doctor. 

“Heavy notes?” repeated Green, turning pale 
and trembling. “ Are they — fo— or— ged f” 


“Not they!” exclaimed Rily, half disgusted with 
his timorons companion. “ They are genuine Bank 
of England flimsies: but as they didn’t come into 
my hands in a very regular manner, and as my ap- 
pearance isn’t altogether in my favour, I can’t pass 
them myself.” 

“ Oh ! I — I — can get cash for them,” said Groeni 
with all tho eagerness of a man in a desperate pre- 
dicament. “Heathcote’s bankers would do mo as 
many as you can possibly have.” 

“I question it,” observed tho Doctor, drily. 
Would they cash you two notes for a thousand 
each ?” 

“Yes — yes: assuredly they would,” was the 
prompt answer. 

“And yon roust know other places ” 

“Several — several,” interrupted Green, antici- 
pating tho remainder of the questions. “But would 
it not bo shorter to go to tho Bank of England at 
once ?” 

“Well — I think it would,” responded Jack. 

“Unless — unless — there’s any fear — any danger, 
I mean — I ” 

“Curse upon your fears and dangers 1” ejacu- 
lated the hare-lipped villain, savagely : “ there are 
none at all — only, as I just now said, I can’t go 
myself. But if you can get ten thous.and changed 
to-morrow, you may have ono thousand for your 
own purposes.” 

Mr. Green could not find words to express his 
gratitude in return for this assurance : ho was over- 
wholmcd with a delight which he had not expe- 
lienced for years. The thought of emancipating 
himself from tho thraldom of bis despot-mastor 
was too brilliant — too dazzling to gaze upon. He 
could not believe that there was anything beyond 
a more chance in his favour :— that the matter was 
a certainty, ho dared not imagine. 

But when Jack Rily displayed a few of tho notes, 
and mysteriously hinted that they were the produce 
of a forgery which could not possibly bo detected, 
Mr. Green started from his chair, and actually 
danced for joy! 


CHAPTER CCI. 

MR. HEATHCOTE AND HIS CLERK. 

It w<as five o’clock in the morning of tho day after 
tho interview described in tho last chapter; and Mr. 
Hoathcoto was seated at the writing-table in his 
private office. 

He was busily occupied with papers;— for his was 
a disposition that could not endure idleness. Even 
when vexed and annoyed — as ho was at present — it 
w.as impossible for him to remain inactive. Had ho 
been an author, ho would have eclipsed AValtcr 
Scott or Paul do Kock in tho number of his works. 

There was a deep gloom upon his brow and a 
sinister light in his rosticss eyes, as he bent over tl;/ 
parchment-deeds which ho was inspecting; and 
from time to timo ho cast an anxious glance to- 
wards the door. ---<* 

At length ho rang tho boll ; and tho junior clerk 
answcred’thc summons. 

“Has not Mr. Green made his .appearance get?" 
demanded tho lawyer, with an emphasis on tho last 
word. 

“ No, sir — ho has not,” was tho reply, given timidly 
—for tho young man behold both tho gloom on iha 
brow and tho gleaming in the eye. 
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“Not yet!'' ejaculated Hcatlicotc, liorcoly, .md 
frowning in Lia own peculiar fashion at the aamo 
time, “Nor sent either?” ho added, intorroga- 
tiroly, 

“ No, sir,” responded the junior clerk. 

"This is strange — very strange,” murmured tho 
lawyer. "Ho can’t bo ill — poor dorils like him can- 
not afibrd to bo unwell. Hut if lie wore, — if ho did 
happen to bo so indisposed tliat ho couldn’t shut his 
eyes to tho fact, — he would have sent word. You 
know avhero ho lives?” demanded Mr. Hcatli- 
coto, abruptly addressing himself to the young 
man. 

“ Yes, sir,” was tho answer. 

“ Then go to his lodgings directly,” exclaimed tho 
lawyer, in an imperious tone; “and if you find him 
at home, toll him that I am very angry indeed at 
his absence. Should he bo ill, you must desire him 
to got out of bed, take a cab, and come to me at 
once to give an account of his conduct. Two gui- 
neas a-wcok, indeed, to a fellow who takes it into 
his head to bo ill !’• 

And with this humane reflection Mr. Hcathcoto 
was about to resume his work, while tho young 
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clerk was turning towards the door, when M» 
Green suddenly made his appearance. 

“ Oh I you are come at last, sir — are you ?” cried 
the lawyer, glancing up at the clock. “ A quarter 
past five — and tho oflleo hours are from nine till 
six. "SVliat tho deuce does this mean, sir?” 

“ I had a little business to transact, sir,” answered 
tho head clerk, closing tho door by which the junior 
functionary bad just evaporated. 

“ A little business !” repeated Mr. Heathcoto, 
staring at the man in unfeigned amazement; for he 
could not possibly conceive how Mr. Green should 
have any affairs of his own ro attend to. 

" Yes, sir — a little business,” returned the head 
clerk, who, though now feeling comparatively in- 
dependent of ills master could not shako offan ob- 
sequiousness of manner, which had become habitual 
to him. " Is it strange, sir, that for once in a way 
I should have taken tho holiday which was certain 
to bo refused if solicited beforehand ?” 

"Have you been drinking, Mr. Green — or are 
you mad — to talk to me in this stylo?” demanded 
Hoathcote, surveying his clerk with mere than 
usual attention. 
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'“^'i haTO liad nothing to drink, sir, beyond a to its fall. Mr. Hcathcoto felt all tins— and he 
singlo glass of sherry— and I beg to inform you that trembled fora moment,- trembled with a cold and 
T am not crazy.” answered the head clerk, growing death-liko shudder, as ho beheld his clerk’s cyc6 

“ . _ _ t_ -i J .....Inn 4-l.n 


a tri0e bolder. 


glaring saragcly at him ; and it was under the in- 


“ A glass of sherry !” repeated Heathcote, again flnenco of this sensation that he uttered the words 
evincing the most unfeigned astonishment. ‘‘How which, by proving his own weakness, gave Green 
is it possible, sir, that you can indulgo in such additional courage. 

cxtr.avag.anccs and pay for them honestly? A few “You ask what is tho causo of all this excite^ 
days ago you ventured to appear before mo in a ment,” exclaimed tho latter: “ and yet only a fow 
now suit of clothes, with tho gloss actually on minutes have elapsed since you dared to accuse mo 
tiiom whereas your regular oflico-suit had not of having robbed you.” 

been thread-baro more than two years. Let mo tell “A man who has committed a forgery, may very 
you, sir, that I take note of these things : I observe well be suspected of theft," returned Heathcote, 
tho most minute symptoms of change in a man’s who, having recovered his presence of mind, an. 
rharacter or habits ;'and no one can deceive «ic, Mr. swored with his usual brutality of manner. 

CTreon- no ono can deceive me,” repeated tho law- “And what may you not be accused of, then?’’ 
ycr, looking hard at the individual whom he thus demanded Green, scarcely able to restrain himself 
addressed, as much as to say that ho had suspected from flying like a tiger-cat at his master: “for 


fcomctliin^ ^vrong and Avas no^v certain of it, ^ 1 

"IVoll, sir — .and who has attempted to deceive 


what have you not committed ?’’ 

“By heaven, Mr. Green, this shall last no longer!” 


you?” asked Green, in a bolder tone than had over ejaculated Heathcote, starting from his seat: “you 
vet oharactorised his language when in the presence .are drunk, sir — you havo been drinking, I tell you. 


of his hitherto dreaded master. 


Come — be reasonable,” ho continued, almost in a 


“M'ho has attempted to deceive me!” vociferated coaxing tone: “go home quietly — and bo here early 
lloatlicoto, his lips becoming white and quivering in tho morning to make .an apology for your present 


with rage. “ You^ sir 


havo mado tlio cnde.a- had conduct. I promise to forgive you.” 


Tonj. jou arc making it now 1 But it will not do, “Forgive mo!” repeated Green: — “ forgive me!” 

Mr. Green it will not do. Take c.aro of your.sclfl he exclaimed again, with a chuckling langh which 

Now suits of clothes — sherry — a d;iy’s ahsciico with- did Mr. Hcathcoto hai-m to hoar it: “I havo done 
ont leave, and oven without tho Immblo apology nothing, sir, that needs forgiveness— and if I was 
that shonld mark your return,— all this is snspl- to kick you thrice round this room where you havo 


cion.s, sir — very suspicions, let mo toll you.” 


tyrannised over mo for twelve years, it would only 


“Suspicious'of what?’- demanded 11)0 lio.ad clerk, ho paying b.ack a minuto portion of :,11 I owe 
approaching Mr. Hcatlicoto’s desk, .and looking TO)i.” 


steadily across it at that gentleman 


“Mr. Green, you will provoke. mo tp do some' 


“ That you wero cither bribed in my brother’s thing desperate,” retorted Iloatlicotc, in a low 
tifTair— or that you have robbed me,” w.as tho imme- thick tone, ns ho approached his head clei k to read 

in that individtial’s countenance the solution of his 


diato nnswci'. 


“ Youaro a liar, sir — a delibcrato liar,” exclaimed present enigmatical conduct. “ you will provoke 
Green, now beginning to cxpcrienco tho first feel- me, I say — and then yon will ho sorry for your 
jngs of exultation at tho indcpcndonco which ho rashness. Consider— reflect— in another month’s 


jngs of exultation at 
was enabled to assort. 


Tho lawyer could make no reply: ho was amazed I coming 


limo tho thousand pounds must positively he forth- 


— howildorod — stupofied I 


“■\Vill you replace it for me?” den, ended Green, 


"Yob, sir,” continued Green, his voice now losing I .abruptly. 


all its obsequiousness and his manner rising com- 
pletely above servility, — “yon arc n li.ar if you soy 


You know what I havo always said ” 

Yes — and 1 now know likewiso what you have 


that I robbed you I AYhero was the chance, evon .always meant” intorruptod Green, darling a look 
if I had possessed tho inclination, of pilfering ovon full of malignant hate and s.avago spito at tho haw- 
a singlo farthing ? You know that you reckon up ycr. “ For twelve long years, sir, I have been yout 
tho oflicc-monoy to tho very last penny. — and that if slave — your vile and abject slave. I was a criminal, 
I toll you how a box of Incifors, or n pioco of tape, it is true, when I first came to you for I had com- 
er anv other trifling articio was required, yon were mitted that forgery which you detected, and which 
always sure to say wo were very extravagant In that placed mo in yonr power. But I had still tho feol- 
front'-ofilcc. Thosoaro truths, sir ;.and tliercforcliow iiigs of a man — whereas you soon imbued mo with 
daro you pretend to holievo in tho possibility of my such ideas and redneod me to such a misorahlo state 


I robbing you ?” 


of servitude, that I have wept hitter, hitter tears at 


“ Mr. Green— Mr. Green,” c.xclairacd Hcathcoto, tho thought of my own deep degradation. I could 
absolutely frightened at liis head dork’s manner : h.avo lied for you — I could havo committed perjury 


“ what is tho causo of all this excitement?” 


for von — I could havo performed all tho moannosa/s 


'The lawyer was frightened, wo say,— hecauso his and condescended to do all the vilo and low trickery 
consoionco told him that somothing had occurred to which form part and parcel of your business ; — hut 
olaco Mr. Green upon a moro indopondent footing when I found myself used us a more tool and in- 
with regard to him ; and tho greater hccamo such struraent and treated like a spaniel, without over 
indcpendcrico on tho part of ono who had long having a single kind word uttered to cheer me 

boon his tool and instrument, the loss sccuro was boncalli a yoke of crusliing despotism ” 

tbe lawyer himself in his own position. In fact, “You havo had two guinons a week, p.aid with 
when a wretched being who had long grovelled in scrupulous regularity,” interposed Hcathcoto, who, 
Jlio dust at his foot, suddenly started up and dared from tho tonour of tho observations which Green 
to look him in tho face, — it was a sign that tho had just made, began to fancy that ho was only 
fabric of despotism was shaken and was tottcrinij: oxcitod by liquor to inako vaguo and general com- 
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plaiiitt, but that ho was still as much in his power 
as ever. 

“• Two guineas a-wcek !” repeated the man, in- 
diguantl 3 - 3 ’on are always dinning that fact in 
my ears. But lieaTon knov/s that wore my salary 
six times ns much, it would not repay mo for all 
ilio cruoltyl have endured at your hands — norfor 
all that one is obliged to see and go tlirovgli .while 
in your employment. I had somo tender feelings 
once : but they have long ago been stifled by tlio 
horrible spectacle of woe aud misery which have 
been forced upon my sight, and which have 
sprung from your detestable covetousness. I 
have soon children starving — mothers weeping 
over their dying babes — while the fnthcr.s and 
husbands have boon languishing in gaol, — yes, 
in the debtor’s gaol whore yon have thrown 
them, and whore some of them havo died, curs- 
ing the name of James Healheote ! Yes, sir 
— I have scon all this : and what is more— 
aye, and worse, too — far worse — I havo been an in- 
voluutary instrument, as your clork, in causing 
much of that auful misery, the mere thought of 
which almost drives mo mad. Talk of the black 
turpitude of murdering with a dagger or a pistol! — 
why, it is a mercy to tho slow — lingering — piece- 
meal murders which you and men of your stamp 
are constantly perpetrating. J'br as true as there, is 
a Ood in heaven, there arc more slow and cold-blooded 
murders committed in one year by a certain class of 
attorneys, than arc recorded in the annahof Ktwgatc 
for a tvholc century l" 

lleathcote’s fears had all returned by rapid do-, 
grccs as his head clerlr, turning full upon him, 
levelled at his head the terrible charges summed up 
in tho preceding speech ; but when those last words 
fell upon liis car, ho grow ghastly pale, and, stag- 
gering hack a few paces, sank in to bis chair,— /or 
he hietv how sternly true was the appalling accusa- 
tion ! 

“Ah! well may your eyes glare upon mo in 
horror,’’ resumed Green : “ but it is high time that 
you should hear a few homo truths — even though 
they come from such lips as mine. For you doubt- 
less think that it is all very fine to issue a writ — 
refuse delay — decline everything in tho shape of 
compromise — and then seise upon tho goods of your 
victim, or clap him into gaol : — but it is wo who sit 
iu tho outer oflice — wo clerks, who can best pene- 
trate into, the effects of such a heartless course. 
tV'hon wo see tho door open, and tho miserable 
wretch come in with care as legibly written on his 
couutenanco as if it wore printed in letters on a 
piece of paper, — aud when ho comes crawling up 
to our desk, as if his utter self-abasement would bo 
so pleasing to us clerks as to induce us to say a 
good word in his behalf to you, — then, when ho asks 
in a tone of anguish which is ready to burst forth 
into a flood of tears, ’So you think it likely that Mr- 
Heatheotc will give me time ?' — it is then, I say, that 
tho real feelings of such poor wretches transpire, 
and tho murderous effects of the harsh proceedings 
adopted by lawyers of sjour stamp becomo painfully 
apparent.” 

“To what is all this to lead, Mr. Green?” de- 
manded Hcathcoto, in a low and subdued tone: for 
it struck him that such a long address could only 
bo meant to herald some evil tidings, to which his 
clerk, in tho rehnemont of vindictive cruelty, 
sought to impart a more vivid poignancy by pre- 
fatory delays. 

“ To what is all this to load ?” repeated Green : 


“wby — to your utter confusion, blaok-hoartocf old 
man that you are 1 ’iTiink of the conversation 
that took place between us a few days ago : did I 
not then tell you that there were many deaths to 
he laid to your door ? Aud I was right 1 You 
sent off T'hompson to prison — ^his wife and child 
perished, and ho cut his throat : — you are the 
murderer of those throe human beings ! The man 
Beale, whom yon likowiso threw into Wliitooross 
Street, died in the infirmary of that gaol — died of 
a broken heart, sir ; — and sjou wore his murderer ! 
Hundreds and hundreds of deaths have you 
caused in the same way, — hundreds and hundreds 
of legal murders I” 

“ Green — Mr. Green !” gasped tho lawyer, writh- 
ing as if ho were a drawf in tho grasp of a giant : 
then, wondering why he should thus put up with 
tlio insolonceof his clork, and falling hack upon tlio 
belief that the man could not possibly conduot 
himself in such a way unless ho were under tho 
inlliiencu ot liquor, he suddenly started from his 
seal, e.vclaimihg, “By heaven! sir, you have gone 
so far that all hope of forgiveness on my part is im- 
possible.” 

I “I care nolhing for your pardon — and shall not 
even condescend to solicit it,” replied Jfr. Green, 
ill a tone of complete and unmistakcahlo defiance. 
“I am going to leave you at once ” 

“Leave me!” ejaculated Hcathcoto, who had 
hitherto heliovcd it to ho impossible that his cleik 
could throw oil' the chains of servitude and thral- 
dom which had been so firmly rivettod upon him ; 
“leave me!” he repeated: “yes — oh! yes,” ho 
added, his countenance assuming an expression of 
tho most diabolical sardonism; — “yes — you shall 
indeed leave me — hut it will bo to chango your 
quarters for a coll in Newgate I” 

“ Perhaps you will bo the first to repair thither,” 
said Green, with a chuckle that scorned to grato 
upon tho lawyer’s cars like tho sound cmiltod by 
tlio process of sharpening tho tooth of a saw. 

“In less than two hours, Mr. Green, Cloronco 
Villicrs shall bo made acquainted with tho fact 
that tho thousand pounds havo long ceased to bo in 
the Bank of England,” exclaimed Hcathcoto. 

“The thousand pounds aro there, sir — yos, there 
at this very minute,” aiiswercd Green, in a tone of 
assurance which convinced Hcathcoto that tho man 
I was speaking tho truth. “And what is more, sir, 
Mr. Villierskiiows all — and has forgiven all! This, 
niorning did I replace tho money; this afternoon 
did I repair to Bronipton to throw mysolf at tlio 
feet of Mr. Villicrs — confess everything — and im- 
plore his pardon. Oil I sir, lie is a generous man — 
.and lie forgave me. ‘ You have been guilty of a ter- 
rible breach of trust — nay, a heinous crime, Mr. Green,’ 
lie said ; ‘ but you have atoned for your turpitude. It 
is our duty in this tvorld to fov(}ivc where true con- 
trition >s manijested ; and 1 will take care to hold 
you harmless in this case, shoidd it ever transpire 
that the money had been sold out.’ — I wept wliilo I 
tlianked Iiim ; and I said, ‘ Sitt I have a bitter enemy 
who is acquainted with the vjholc transaction ; what 
can be done to save me from disgrace, should he in- 
form against mc?'—‘ He cannot prove that you forged 
\my name,' responded Villicrs ; ‘7 alone can prove 
that ; and under present circumstances, I would not 
j/«r worlds inflict nii injury upon you.’ I again 
thanked him, and took my leave You now per- 
ceive, Mr. Hcatlicote, tliat so far from lielng in 
your power, you aro entirely in niino. Tho otiicr 
day you told mo that you would crush mo as if I 
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wore a worm — that you would send mo to New- 
gate — that you would abandon mo to my fate — 
and that yon would even lieT^ to have mo shipped 
for eternal exile. I thank you for aU your Mnd 
intentions, sir,” added Green, in a tone of bitter 
satire ; “ and I mean to show my gratitude by ex- 
posing you and your viUany to the utmost of my 
ability.” 

“ And what injury can you do me, reptile r’ ex- 
claimed Hcathcoto, quivering and furious with 
rage. 

“ What injury !” repeated Green : “I can rum 
yon!” he added, speaking loudly and trium- 
phantly. “ Oh ! I am acquainted with far more 
of your dark transactions and nefarious schemes 
than you can possibly imagine. The deeds that 
are contained therein,” he added, pointing to the 
japanned tin-boxes, “ are not sealed books to me. 
I have read them all— yes, all— and have gleaned 
enough information to enable mo to bring upon 
you Bueh a host of ruined and defrauded clients, 
that you would never dare to face them oven for 
a moment. Ah I you may turn pale ns dcath-^ 
and your eyes may glare with rage : but it is not 
the loss true that I hold you in my power. If 
you destroy those deeds, you then annihilate the 
only documents wliich prove your title to the 
vast property which you liavo accumulated : if 
you do not destroy them, you leave in existence 
the damning evidences of your villany. At this 
very moment there are old men and old women 
struggling on the bitterest penury, and cursing 
the life from which they have not the moral 
courage to flj[ through the medium of suicide, — 
some of them in the workhouse — others dependent 
on the bounty of relatives ; — and all these liavo 
been plunged into this appalling misery by you ! 
But every step you took to enmesh and ensnare 
them — every scheme you devised to get them com- 
pletely into your power, so that you might wrench 
from them the last acre of their lands and the last 
guinea of their fortunes, — all — all has been iUegal 
— fraudulent — extortionate — vile 1 Oh ! it will 
alone prove a fine harvest for mo, when I again 
take out my certificate to practise as an attorney 
-which I am about to do,— it will bo a splendid 
commencement, I say, to take up the causes of all 
those persons and compel you to render an account 
to your ruined cUonts. This, sir, is wliat I am 
about to do ; and now it shall bo war between us 
— w.ar to the very knife,- and ere many months 
have elapsed, you will bitterly roiicnt your con- 
duct to one who only asked for a little kindness 
in return for his faithful — far too fvdthful 
services.” 

Having thus spoken, Mr. Green abruptly qnittca 
the office, leaving James Hcathcoto in a state of 
mind not even to bo envied by a criminal about 
to ascend the stops of the scaffold. 


CHArXER CCII. 

JACK niLY AND VITEIOL DOB. 

Mb. Green had so well managed matters in 
respect to the Bank-notes, that in tho course of a 
few hours ho had contrived to obtain cash for 
about twelve thousand pounds’ w'orth ; and tho 
Dootor was so delighted at his success, that 
he had testified his satisfaction by making 
him a present of a couple of thousand for him- 
self. 

Being now a rich man, Mr. Bily resolved to quit 
his lodgings in Eoupol-stroot and take superior 


apartments in a better neighbourhood. Then jt 
struck him, as ho was walking leisurely along in 
the City, after having parted from Green, that it 
would be far more agreeable to become the pos- 
sessor of a nice little cottage in a pleasant suburb ; 
and, while this idea was uppermost in his mind, 
ho happened to observe in the window of a house- 
agent an announcement to tho effect that “ several 
elegant and desirable villas wore to be let on lease 
or sold, in tho most delightful part of Ponton- 
villo.” Tho Doctor entered tho office, obtained a 
card to view the premises thus advertised, and, 
taking a cab, proceeded straight to the suburb 
indicated. 

Having nothing particular to do. Jack Rily 
spent several hours in inspecting the viUas, and 
at length fixed upon one which ho resolved to pur- 
chase. Tho individual who had built the houses 
on speculation, and who was compelled to dispose 
of one on any terms before ho could possibly 
finish another, resided close at hand ; and a bar- 
gain being speedily concluded, a particular hour 
on tho follo^ving day was there and then agreed 
upon as tho time for a convenient and final settle- 
ment. 

Jack Eily, having proceeded thus far in his ar- 
rangements, entered a public-house which had 
lately been built on an eminence within a quarter 
of a mile of tho Now Model Prison ; and there ho 
ordered some dinner — for it was now four o’clock 
in tho afternoon. Tho repast over, he took a seat 
at an open window which commanded a view of 
Copenhagen Fields and nil tho neighbouring dis- 
trict ; and with his pipe and some hot brandy-and- 
wator ho was enjoying himself to his heart’s con- 
tent, when ho was suddenly startled by the ap- 
pearance of Vitriol Bob, who happened to pass 
that way. 

Though a bravo, fearless, and desperate man, 
tho Doctor novortholoss uttered an ejaculation of 
mingled surprise and annoyance ; and his enemy, 
who would not have otherwise perceived him, in- 
stantly glanced towards tho \vindow. Their looks 
mot — and a diabolical scowl distorted the counte- 
nance of Vitriol Bob,— while Jack Eily, imme 
diatoly recovering his presence of mind, sur- 
veyed tho miscreant from head to foot with cool 
defiance. 

Vitriol Bob .appeared to hesitate for a moment 
what course to pursue : then, suddenly making up 
Ids mind, he entered tho public-house where tho 
Doctor was sc.atcd. 

Taking a chair at anotlior table, ho rang tho 
boll and ordered some spirits-and-water, in pay- 
ment for which ho throw down a sovbreign, re- 
ceiving tho change. 

IVlion tho waiter Imd disappeared, and tho two 
vaiains wore alone together, Vitriol Bob looked 
maliciously at Jack Eily, as much ns to say, 
“ You SCO I am not without money and then ho 
glanced complacently at tho now suit of black 
which ho had on. 

For a change Imd taken place in Vitriol Bob’s 
appearance; and ho seemed to be “in high 
feather,” as well as his enemy tlio Dootor. His 
huge black wliiskors had been trimmed, oiled, and 
curled— a process that did not however materially 
mitigate the hang-dog expression of his counVo- 
nance: for his small, reptile eyes still glared 
ferociously from beneath his thick, overhanging 
brows, — ^liis lips wore as usual of a livid hue, — 
and his repulsive, broken nose positively ap- 
peared, if that were possible, more flat on his face 
than over. 

“ Your health, Jack,” said tho miscreant, nod- 
ding with a kind of malignant familiarity, a^ ho 
raised the steaming glass to his almost parched 
lips. 
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Tbank’co kindly, Bob,” returned tbc Doctor, in 
a tone of mock oirility. 

”Now that "vvo bavo met at last, old feller, tro 
won’t part again in a hurry,” observed A’^itriol Bob 
after a fauso, during which bo lighted a cigar. 

“Just as you choose, my tulip,” said Bily, calmly 
puffing away and contemplating tbo thin blucish 
vapour which curled lazily from the bowl of his 
pipe out of tho window. 

“You and I have a scoro to settle, yon know. 
Jack,” continued Yitriol Bob; “ and it seems as if 
tlio Devil had thrown us in each other’s way this 
evenin’ on purpose to roggilato our accounts.” 

“ Oh I that’s tho construction you put upon it, 
eh ?” said the Doctor. “ 'Well — ^just as yon like.” 

“ You know that you used mo shameful in that 
Stamford-stroct business t’other day,” proceeded 
Vitriol Bob. 

" It was only what you deserved for tho trick you 
played mo, old fellow,” retorted tho Doctor, but 
with amazing coolness alike of tone and manner. 

“I don’t deny that I bilked you out of a part of 
your roglars in the matter alluded to,” said Bob : 
“but it didn’t deserve such a return as you gived 
me in tho Haunted House. Thank God, 1 had my 
revenge on tlio old o’oman t’other night.” 

“Yes — slic’s disposed of,” observed Jack ; “andl 
can’t forgive you for it, Bob — oven if you wished ns 
to bo friends, Slie was a fine old creature, — and I 
liad an afTcction for her, because she Wiis tho ugliest 
wretch I over saw in tho shape of a woman — and 
her spirit was admirable.” 

"I meant tho blow for j/o«, .Tack,” said Vitriol 
Bob: “but it’s just as well now tlmt the bottio 
broke over her, since you and mo have mot again.” 

“Have you got another bottle in your pocket. 
Bob?” demanded tho Doctor: “because if woaro 
to have a tuzzlo for it before wo part, I may .as well 
out myself on as equal terms with you ns pos- 
sible.” 

“I shan’t take no unfair advantage. Jack,” was 
tho reply : and, as tho villain thusspoko,ho slapped 
his hands against tlio skirts of his co.at. his breeches’ 
pockets, and his breast, to convince his antagonist 
that he had no bottio about his person. 

“’X'licro’s nothing like fair play. Boh,” returned 
tlio Doctor; “ and tlicrcforo if you like to feel about 
mo to convince yourself that I have no fire-arms, 
you're welcome.” 

“I’ll take your word for it, Jack,” responded 
Vitriol Bob. “But I suppose you have got n clasp- 
knife.” 

“ I never go without one,” was the answer: “and 
it’s ns sharp ns a razor.” 

“ So is mine,’’ observed the other miscreant; and 
then there was a long pause, during which tho two 
men contemplated each other with a calmness and 
serenity that would have prevented oven tho most 
acute observer from noticing tho malignant light 
that gleamed in tho dcptlis of their eyes. 

And while tho one continued to puff his pipe in 
a leisurely manner, tho other smoked his cigar with 
equal ease; so that tliey appeared to bo two friends 
enjoying themselves in a pleasant way in tho cool 
of tho evening. 

“ I suppose I interrupted some sport t’other 
night, Jack,” said Vitriol Bob, at length breaking 
tho silence. “ You and tho old o'oman wasn’t out 
together at that hour for nothink — particklcrly in 
each a neighbourhood.” 

“ Yes — wo were going to do a littio business 


together,” observed tho Doctor, “You first twigged 
rao in Sloano Street. I saw you!” 

“ I knowed you did : but you didn't suspect that 
I follerod you.” 

“Bather,” said Jack Eily, “ At least, I thought 
it very probable.” 

“ You’re awcer that tho old o’oman’s dead, I 
suppose?” 

"I said as much just now. ’Twas in the papers,” 
remarked Jack Eily. 

“Yes — I read it in the Adwcrtiier,” responded 
Vitriol Bob. 

There was another pause, during which tho two 
miscreants had their glasses roplonishcd, Tho 
Doctor also refilled his pipe, and tho other lighted 
a second cigar. 

“Wo’ll mnko ourselves comfortable. Jack,” said 
Vitriol Bob, " as long as you like : and whonovor 
you feel disposed to go, mind that I fllmli bo arter 
you.” 

“ Well — I can’t prevent that,” observed tho Doc- 
tor, coolly. “ You’ve a right to walk which way 
you choose in this free country.” 

“Thank’co for giving mo tho information,” said 
Bob, in a satirical tono. “ But of course I mean to 
stick to you till you’re so wearied of my company 
that you muit como to a last struggle either to 
shako me off altogether, or perish yourself. For, 
mind, if I catch you asleep, Jack, I shall stick my 
clasp-knife into you up to tlie baft.” 

“ I’m obliged to you for lotting mo know your 
kind intentions beforehand,” observed tho Doctor: 
“because I shall adopt precisely the same mode of 
warfare.” 

•‘Now, then, wo understand each other,” said 
Vitriol Bob; “and that’s a comfort. But it’s a 
great pity that two such lino fellors as you and 
mo should be at loggerheads. Howsomovor. it 
can’t ho helped — and a recoucllomont, or what- 
ever they call it, is impossible. Your lifo or mine. 
Jack — that’s tho question to ho decided now.” 

“ Depend upon it, old follow, that you’ll bo a 
croaker before morning,” returned tho Doctor, as 
lio raised his glass to his lips. 

“ No— it’s you tliat’ll ho a stiff’nn, my hoy,” was 
the pleasant retort. 

“ Time must show. Ecmember that it’s no infant 
you’ll have to deal with.” 

" I should have boat you that night in tho Haunted 
House, Jack, if tho old o’oman hadn’t come to your 
assistance,” observed Vitriol Bob, with a low but 
diabolical chuckle. 

"Yes — hut it was beoaueo I slipped over some- 
thing, old follow,” was tho answer; "and I shall 
take caro to keep raoro steady on my pins next 
time.” 

“ Depend upon it that when tho doath-atrugglo 
docs come. Jack, the fust that slips will bo tho dead 
’un. Did you ever hoar of tho Kentuckian fashion 
of dealing with .an enemy?” demanded Vitriol 
Boh. 

“Never,” was tlio reply. "But I daro say it’s 
something damnablo— as bad, perhaps, as breaking 
a vitriol-bottlo over a person’s face— or olso you 
wouldn’t know anything about it.” 

“ STou’ro right there. Jack : it’s g^itginf that I 
mean.” 

“ And what’s gouging, pray ?” 

“Tearing a follow’s oyo out of its socket,” an- 
swered Vitriol Bob. 

“ One can play at that game as well as another,” 
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olisorved tlio Doctor, totally unmoved by the horrid no formed : inasmuch as Jack Rily had all his 
nature of tlio conversation. money about him, and ho know that if ho handed 

“To bo sure: and we shall sooner or later seo Vitriol’Bob over to tlio police as the murderer of 
who boats at it.” Torrens or of Mrs. Mortimer, the miscreant would 

Another pause succeeded this last remark of unhesitatingly turn round with some charge that 
Vitriol Bob; and again did the two men sit con- would at least place him ftho Doctor) in tompo- 
tcmplating each his enemy with a composure that rary restraint, and lead to an ciamination of his 
was unnatural and dreadful to a degree under the person. 

circumstances. Jack Rily therefore camo to the determination of 

Time wore on in this manner ; their glasses were pushing on into the heart of London, well knowing 
frequently replenished— and yet the liguor appc.ared that Vitriol Bob s object was not to assail him in 
not to produce the least effect upon them; but, any neighbourhood whore the contest was likely to 
cool, collected, and solf-posscssod, they sate inoa- >*o observed and prevented, but to drive him by dint 
Buring each other’s form .and calculating its strength, of persecution, dogging, arid a hateful compaiiion- 
until darkness insensibly stole upon them. 'The ship, into the open country, where through very 
waiter then ontorod to light the gas; and Eovor.al desperation tho Doctor should make up his mind 
frequenters of tho house began to drop in to take to settle tho jnattcr decisively by a struggle on 
their evening’s allowance of alcoholic drink and equal terms. Feeling convinced that this tvas his 
stupifying tobacco. enemy’s purpose, Jack Rily resolved cither to weary 

At length Jack Rily rose, and, looking hard at him out or give him tho slip if possible— or else to 
his ouomy, said, " I am going nom.” seize an opportunity of stabbing him suddenly in 

“ Wery well,” returned Vitriol Bob: “ I’ll keep some place where an immediate escape was prac- 
you company.” tic.ablo. 

There was'notliing in these observations to excite IVc must again observe it was through no coward- 
eithcr tho curiosity or tho suspicions of tho other ice that the Doctor w.as desirous of avoiiling a ron- 
porsons in the public-houso-parlour: nevertheless, Hict from which only one could postibly depart 
those words had a terrible significancy for tho two alive: but bo bad so many inducements to cling to 
men who had exchanged them. existence, that ho s.a w no advantage in risking them 

The Doctor w.alked leisurely out of tho room first; .all in a quarrel where the personal animosity was 
and Vitriol Bob followed him. But tho instant entirely on the other side. 

they wore outside the promises, the former turned In the course of half an hour they arrived in the 
abruptly round upon his enemy, saying, “ Como, let vicinity of tho Angel at Islington ; and Jack Rily, 
us proceed abreast; I don’t mean to give you now breaking tho silence which had lasted since 
a chance of stabbing mo from behind.” they quitted tho public-house at Pontonvillc, said, 

“ Just as you like,” observed Vitriol Bob; and ho “ This walking makes one thirsty : lot’s have sonie 
placed himself at tho Doctor’s right hand, leaving hccr.” 

an interval of about a couple of foot between them. “ Willingly,” answered Vitriol Bob : “ and Wf'll 
In this manner they walked on in silence, — each drink out of the same pot to make people believe 
occupied with his own peculiar reflections. we’re friends.” 

Vitriol Bob was intent only on vengeance,— dro.id, They accordingly entered a gin-shop uud shored 

full, complete, and dkabolical vengeance; and, a pot of porter at the bar; after which they resumed 
though lie seemed to bo looking straight forward, their walk, passing down tho City Road. They 
ho was novortbolcss watching his companion with kept abreast, and preserved a deep silence, — each 
tho sidelong glances of his rcptile-liko eyes. watching tho moromonts of the otlior— tho Doetor 

Jack Rily was calculating in his mind what in the hope of being able to give his companion u 
course lie should adopt. Ho was naturally as bravo sudden thrust with his knife and Vitriol Bub for 
as a lion : but lie did not perceive any advantage in Cm purpose of preventing tho escape of ids enemy, 
risking his life in a strugglo that, oven tyoro he vie- It was ton o’clock wlicn thoy came within sight 
torious, would produce neither profit nor glory, of the Bank of England ; and as thoy passed under 
Tile only possible good tliat could result to him Us solid wall, Jack Rily wondered whether lie 
from a triumphant issue of the quarrel, would bo should be alive to keep an appointment wliicli lie 
tlio removal of a bitter, inveterate, and determined had witli Green for cloven next morning in order 
enemy. Nevertheless, tlio Doctor had most potent to havo some more of liis notes changed hy tliat 
reasons to induce him to avoid this deadly enroun- individual. 

ter. Ho had just obtained a vast sum of money, “All tiio money in that tlioro place, old feller, 
and had tho means of realising five limes as much : won’t savo one or t’otlicr of ns from death before 
the world, therefore, had suddenly assumed a smil- many hours is gone by,” observed Vitriol Bob, in a 
ing aspect in his eyes. He had already resolved to low and ferocious tone. 

abandon his nefarious pursuits, wliicli indeed were “You must make tho best uso_ of your time, 
no longer necessary — and settle down quietly in then,” retiiriiod Jack; "Eiuco you’ve got apresonti- 
the cottagofor the purchase of which ho had that day ment that it’s so near.” ,/ 

concluded a bargain ; — and all these prospects were ‘‘No — it’s you tliat liad hotter say your prayers,” 

to bo staked on the hazard of a die — risked fear- retorted tho miscreant. “But wliat’s tho use of 
fully at the bidding of tho miscrcantwho was walk- keeping hotli your hands in your pockets? If you 
ing hy his side 1 tliink you’ll bo able to draw out your knife sud- 

At ono moment tlio Doctor seriously lliouglit of dcnly and give rao a poke under tlio ribs, you’re 
giving his comp.niion into charge to tlie first corps uncommonly mistaken.” 

of policemen whom they might encounter; for this “I wasn’t dreaming of such a thing,” answered 
was the hour whoa the little dotachraents of con- Jack Rily, for the first time showing a slight degree 
stables went about relieving their comrades on of confusion in his manner. 

duty. But tliat idc.a was abandoned almost as soon “It’s false, old felloi-,” said Vitriol Bob: “you’ro 
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pot tho clacp-kiilfo open in yolir pocket — I know 
yon IiaTO. The gas-lights is strong enough about 
there to onablo a sharp-sighted chap, like me, to 
twig all that goes on.” 

“ It’s you tiiat speaks false,” returned Jack Rily, 
still keeping his hands in his pockets. 

And, again relapsing into silence, they pursued 
their way. 

Passing in front of the Exchange, and up Corn- 
bill, they turned into Birebin Lane. There Jack 
Rily hesitated for an instant which way to proceed: 
hut suddenly recollecting that in a little passage to 
tlio left there was a public-houso called the Bengal 
Arms, ho said, ” Tliere’s a crib hero where they 
sell capital ale.” 

“ Let’s hare some,” cried Vitriol Bob. “You go 
on fust — the place is too narrer for ns both.” 

“ Yo — you go first,” said the Doctor. 

” In this way, then,” responded Vitriol Bob; and 
stepping nimbly in front of his companion, ho 
turned round and walked backwards along the pas- 
sage until it suddenly grow wider opposite tho door 
of tho Bengal Arms. 

Jack Rily laugliod »t this manccurro : but ho was 
in reality disappointed — for had Vitriol Bob acted 
with less precaution, ho would have assuredly re- 
ceired tho whole length of the Doctor's formidable 
knife in his back, ore he had proceeded half way up 
tho passage. 

“Wo’ll go into tho parlour here,” said Jack, “and 
hare some broad and ciiecsc. I'm hungry.” 

“ So am I,” obsorred Vitriol Bob, in a dry. Laconic 
tone which denoted tho terrible determination that 
inspired tho man’s mind, — a determination never to 
partTrom his companion until one of them should 
be no more ! 

There was something awful— something fright- 
fully revolting and hideously appalling in the cir- 
cumstance of those two miscreants thus wandering 
about together in a manner that appeared amicable 
enough to all who behold them, — two wretches 
possessing tho hearts of fiends and tho external 
ugliness of monsters, — tv.’o incarnate demons capa- 
ble of any turpitude, however black the dye! 


CHAPTER CGIII. 

THE DENOAI. AP.JI.S. — r.ENEWED aVAKDEniNOS. 

The parlour at tho Bengal Arms is — or at least 
was at the time whereof wo aro writing — a long, 
low, dingy room, very dark In tho day-time and in- 
diiTerently lighted in tho evening. It is always 
filled with a motley assembly of guests; and alo is 
the beverage most in request — while to ono who in- 
dulges in a cigar, at least ton patronise the unaii'ccted 
enjoyment of the clay-pipe. 

On tho present Occasion tho company was nu- 
merous; tho tobacco-smoke hung like a dense mist 
in tliO place, tho gas-burners showing dimly through 
tho pestiferous haze;— and tho heat was intense. 

Jack Rily and Vitriol Bob contrived to find room 
at ono of tho tables; and a slip-shod waiter supplied 
them in duo time with a pot of alo and bread and 
chcoso, to tho discussion of whioli they addressed 
themselves in a manner affording not tho slightest 
suspicion of tho deadly enmity which existed be- 
tween them. 

V/hllo they were thus engaged they had an oppoi- 


tunity of listening to tho conversation that was 
taking place amongst tho other guests. 

“Vfoll, for my part,” s.aid a little, stout, podgy 
individual, with a bald head and a round, red, 
good-humoured countenance, “I have always been 
tnught to look on tho City institootions as tho 
blessedest things ever inwentod.” 

“And I maintain that thcy’ro tho foulest abuses 
in tho universe,” cxcl.aimed a tall, thin, sallow- 
faced individual, striking tho t.ablo with his clenched 
fist as ho spoke. “AVhy should everything oast of 
Templo Bar be dilfcrcnt from everything west?” he 
demanded, looking sternly round upon the company 
as if to defy any ono to answer his questions. 
“ Why should it be necessary to have barristers as 
magistrates in Westminster, and fat stupid old Al- 
dermen in tho City? — why should tho ridiculous 
ostentation, useless trappings, and preposterous 
display of tho hlayor.alty bo maintained for so mise- 
rably small a fraction of tho great metropolis? Talk 
of your City Institutions, indeed ! — they are cither 
tho most .awful nonsense that over made grown up 
persons Icok morn absurd than little hoys playing 
with paper cocked-hats .and wooden swords — or clso 
they aro rottenness and corruption. When tho 
Municip.al Corporations were reformed in 1835, why 
was the City of London' omitted? Did not Lord 
John Russell then pledge himself ntoil eolcmnly and 
tacrtdly to bring In a separate bill for tho London 
Corporation? — and h.asthis promise, almost amount- 
ing to a vow, over boon fulfilled? No: and why? 
Bcc.ause every Government, one after another, is 
afraid to lose tho political support of this precious 
Corporation. And. to these selfish considerations is 
sacrificed every principle of justice, propriety, and 
common sense. Look at tho rascally oxtrav.aganco 
and vilo profusion which characterise tho Corpora- 
tion. The parish of St. Marylobono, with its hun- 
dred and forty thousand inhabitants, only cx’pends 
a hundred and twcnty-ciyht thousand pounds for 
those parochial purposes which cost tho City, with 
a population often thousand less than tho other, 
nearly a million f Tho dilToronco is that Marylo- 
bono is governed by an intelligent vestry — whereas 
London is 'under a stupid Corporation I Look, 
again, at the iniquities perpetrated by tho Aider- 
men in their capacity ns licensing magistrates — tho 
gross partiality that they show towards some pub- 
licans, and tho inveterate hostility tlioy manifest to- 
w.ards others. 'The riyhts of the freemen are a scan- 
dal and a .shame — many able mechanics and otlier 
operative.s being frequently driven from the City on 
account of their inability to pay tho money for tak- 
ing up their freedom.* Tlien again, look at tho 
preposterous power which tho Lord M.ayor enjots 
of stopping up all the thoroughfares and impeding 
business in every shtipo and way, on any orcasion 
when it may suit him and his bloated, guzzling, 
purse-proud adherents to pass in their gingerbread 
coacbes through tho Cityf Is this consistent with 
British freedom ? — is it compatible with tho rights 
or interests of tho citizens ? F.augh 

Aid tho speaker resumed his pipe, in deep dis- 
gust at the abuses which ho iiad thus succinctly, 
but most truly enumerated. 

“Well, I don’t know — but I like all our old in- 

• TIii ‘1 was the care witli the celebrated tVatt, tlic improver 
of the stcum-cnRlnc. Jle was driven fioin tlie clly cf I.on- 
ilpn, at tho commencement ol id.'s career, tbroiigb Ins Inability 
to pay tlio fine, then amounting to ■ink Thle fact remains on 
recoru to tlio Immortal disgrace of the Corporation. 
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atitutions,” said the bald-headed man, with the 
stolid obstinacy and contemptible narrow-minded- 
ness which so frequently charactcriso tho John 
Bullism of n certain class. “Tho wisdom of onr 
nneestors ” 

" The wisdom of tho devil 1” ejaculated tho tall, 
sallow-faced individual who had held forth on tho 
City abuses, “ That is a fool’s reason for admiring 
established and inveterate corruption. Tho wisdom 
of our ancestors, indeed ! Why — those ancestors 
believed in tho divine right of Kings, and were sin- 
cere in praying on tho 30th of January as if Charles 
tho First was really a Martyr instead of a Traitor. 
Our ancestors, too, put faith in witches — aye, and 
burnt them also 1 It was our ancestors who kindled 
tho fires in Smlthfiold where persons sufTored at tho 
stake; and our ancestors advocated tho most 
blood-thirsty code of laws in Europe, in virtue of 
which men wore strung up by dozens at a tiino at 
tho Old Bailoy, Our ancestors prosecuted writers 
for their political and religions opinions, and seemed 
to take a delight in everything that gratified tho 
Inhuman ambition of Kings and (lueons, to tho 
prejudice of real freedom. Our ancestors, in fact, 
were tho moat ignorant — besotted — bloody-minded 
miscreants that over disgraced God’s earth; and 
any man who turns an adoring glanco upon tho 
deeds of those ruffians, deserves to bo hooted out 
of all decent society.’’ 

Having thus delivered his sentiments on tho sub- 
ject, tho sallow-faced individual was about to re- 
sume his pipe, when, another idea occurring to him, 
ho suddenly burst forth ngain in tho following 
terms: — 

“ But who are those pcoplo that generalise so 
inanely when they speak of the wisdom of our an- 
cestors ? They are persons who inherit .all the old, 
wretched, and worn-out prejudices of their fore- 
fathers, without having tho inlolicct or tho courage 
to think for themselves. They are tho statesmen 
who gladly fall back upon any argument in order 
to defend tho monstrous abuses of our institutions 
against tho enlightening influence of reform. They 
aro tho churchmen who are deeply interested in 
preserving tho loaves and fishes of which their .an- 
cestors in tho hierarchy plundered tho nation. 
They are, in fact, all those individuals who have 
anything to lose by wholesome innovation, and 
everything to gain by the maintenance of a system 
BO thoroughly rotten, corrupt, and lo.athsomc that 
it infects and demoralizes every grade of society. 
The Peer eulogises tho wisdom of his ancestors, 
because they handed down to Iiim usurped privi- 
leges and an hereditary rank tho principle of which 
is a crying shame. Tlio Member of tho House of 
Commons speaks of tho wisdom of his ancestors, 
because ho holds his seat through tho frightful cor- 
ruption introduced by tliem into tho electoral sys- 
tem. Tho placeman talks of tho wisdom of his 
ancestors, because they invented sinecures and dis- 
tributed with the lavish hand of robbers tho gold 
which they wrung from tho marrow and tho sinew 
of tho industrious millions. The parson praises tho 
wisdom of his ancestors, because they invented tho 
atrocious system of allowing a rector to enjoy five 
thousand a- year for doing nothing, and paying his 
curate ninety pounds a-yenr for doing everything. 
Tho lawyer praises tho wisdom of his ancestors, 
because they devised such myriads of insane, stupid, 
unjust, rascally, and contradictory enactments, that 
s man cannot move hand or foot oven in tho most tri- 


vial and common sense nlTairs, without tho interven- 
tion of an attorney : and wherever that common sonso 
does exist on ono side, law is almost sure to bo on 
tho other; in tho same way that wherever justice 
IS, there law IS not. For my part, I do firmly be- 
lieve that there is not a more wretched and op- 
pressed country in all tho world than England — 
nor a more duped, deceived, gulled, and humbugged 
people on the face of tho earth than tho English. 
Talk of freedom, indeed : why, almost every institu- 
tion you have is in favour of tho rich and against 
tho poor i’’ 

“ I can’t say that I seo it,” observed tho bald- 
pated man, in tho usually dogmatic tone of con- 
firmed obstinacy .and unmitigated ignorance. 

“ Then you must bo blind 1” ejaculated tho other, 
iiis emphasis indicating sovereign contempt for tho 
individual whom ho addressed. “Look at tho Game 
Laws : aro thoy made for tho rich or for tho poor? 
Aro not thousands of miserable creatures thrown 
into gaols for daring to kill a haro or a pheasant, 
because, forsooth 1 it interferes with the sport of 
the ’squire ? Do not tho rich ride when out hunt- 
ing through tho corn-fields of their tenants? — and 
what redress can tho latter obtain? Then, again, 
look at tho stato of tho law generally. "What | 
chance has a poor man of bringing a wealthy 
oppressor to justice? — who can go to Westminster 
Hall without a pocket full of gold? AYhy, tho 
very Bail way Companies make it a boast that by 
moans of capital they can ruin — .aye, and break tho 
heart of any poor antagonist in a law-court, lot his 
cause bo over so just 1 Look, too, at tho ptiviloges 
enjoyed by tho landowners: what proportion of tho 
taxes do thoy boar in comparison with tho indus- 
trious, toiling, starving peasantry or mechanics on 
those estates ? Look at the condition of our taxa- 
tion : are not all tho necessaries of life subjected to 
frightful imposts, while tho luxuries are compara- 
tively cheap to tho favoured few who can obtain 
them? Wlintistho proportion between tho duty 
on a poor man’s horse and cart and a rich man’s 
carriage and four ?— what tho proportion between 
tho poor man’s beer nod spirits and tho rich man’s 
foreign wines ? Again, if a scion of tho aristocracy 
wants money, ho is provided with a good place if 
not an absolute sinecure ; whereas tho poor man is 
sent to die a lingering and degraded death in that 
awful gaol denominated a work-house. Look .at 
the combination of capital against labour. If capi- 
talists nnd monopolists lower wages, there is no 
redress save by means of a strike on tho part of the 
workmen; nnd a strike is looked upon ns some- 
thing akin to robollion against tho Sovereign. In 
every way is the law in favour of the rich— -in every 
way is it grinding and oppressive to tho poor.” 

A profound silence followed these observations : 
for every ono present, snvo tho bald-pated man, 
perceived'thcir truth and recognized their justir", 

— and even /ic had not iinpudenco enough to ve'Ii- 
turo a denial which ho could not sustain by argu- 
ment. 

“Wliatwo require, then,” resumed tho sallow- 
faced individual, at length breaking the long pause, 
“is an entire reform, — a radlc.al reform, and not a 
measure bearing tho name without any of tho 
reality. I love my country and my countrymen 
ns well as any British subject : but it makes 
my heart bleed to witness tho misery wiiich 
exists throughout tho sphere of our industrious 
population ;— and it makes my blood boil to think 




hat no<Ulng is done to remedj the ciTlng evils was growing upon liim in splto of liis charncleristlt 
nnd reform tho tremondons abnees which I Imro recklessness nnd indifTeronco : ho required rest — 
tills night enumerated.” and lio knew that lie could obtain none so long us 

Tho discourse was now taken up by^CToral other his tcrriblo enemy was by his side, 
individuals present, tho bald-headed gentleman do- “Perhaps I may weary him out,” thought tho 
dining to pursue it farther ; and tho sallow-faced Doctor to himself : " or if I lead him into the open 
guest fearlessly and ably dissected tho whole social country I shall perhaps bo able to give him the slip, 
and governmental system, concluding with .an em- | Otherwise wo must fight it out in some place where 
phatle declaration that tho community should agitato no interruption need bo dreaded.” 
morally, but unwearicdly, for those reforms which | Influonced by those ideas, Jack Rily resumed his 
were so much needed. j waiidorings. Vitriol Bob still romaining by hia sido 

It was twelve o’clock when J.ack Rily and Vitriol liko tho ghost of sorao murdered victim. 

Bob issued from tho Bengal Arms; and passing They proceeded towards’tho Elephant and Onstlc* 
through George Yard, they entered Lombard Street, and on reaching that celebrated tavern, they once 
Thenco they proceeded towards London Bridge, rao.'o refreshed thnrascivos with boor, as the cstab- 
over which they walked in a leisurely manner — sido lishmout was still open in consoquonco of sorao 
by sido — watching each other — and maintaining a parochial entertainment that was given there on 
profound silence. that particular evoniug. 

Down tho Blackfriars’ Road they went; and on On issuing from tho house, tho two men proooodod 
, reaching the obelisk in St. George’s Fields, the Doc- along tho Kent Road, 

tor paused for a few minutes to mako up his mind Nearly an hour had now elapsed since they hnd 
what course to pursue. last oichanged a word ; for tho feeling of desperate 

Ho wa.s already wearied — and a mental irritation irritation was growing stronger nnd stronger on 
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Ulo part of Jack Rily — wliilc Vitriol Bob ava"; be- 
coming impatient of this delay in the gratification 
of his implacable a-ongcanoc. 

But delight filled tho soul of tho latter avlien ho 
found timt his companion avas taking a direction 
that led into tlio open country; and, breaking tho 
long silence arhich had prea-ailed, he said tauntingly, 
“ You are getting tired, lack.” 

“I'Tot a bit,” t'epliedthe Doctor, assuming. a cheer- 
ful tone. 

“ Oh I yes — yoat are, old feller, exclaimed Vitriol 
Boh : “ you drag your feet along as if you aa'as.” 

"T could aa-all: ail night avithoul being aa-e.aried so 
much as you are noaa’,” returned tho Doctor: and, 
tlius Rpc.aking, lie mended his pace. 

“I neror foil less tired tlian I am at present, 
J.ack,” said Vitriol Boh : “ hut yon aro failing in 
spite of tliis protended brisknerr. Von can't keep 
it up.” 

" You sli.all see,” nnsr.'cred the Doctor, bis irrit.a- 
tion augmenting fearfully. 

A'ilriol Boh made no furtherobserTation tipon tlie 
Euliject; and the tavo iiliscreanls aa-atked on, side by 
side, until theyreacbed the GreenMaii atBlackbeatb. 

Tliero avas no tavern — no becr-sliop open ; nnd 
botli avero tliirsty, alike avilli fatigue and the aa'ork- 
inps of evil p.assions. 

Seating himself upon a bench fixed ngclnst tho 
av.all of a public-house. Jack Rily could not help 
gnasliing his teeth arilli r.ago; and .as he maint.ained 
his looks fi.acd upon the eountenanen of his enemy, 
his eyes glared avitli a savage nnd ferocious inalig- 
nily. Tlio moon-light enabled Vitriol Bob to catch 
tho full sigiiificancy of that expression avhirh dis- 
torted tho Doctor’s feataires; and, rifting doavn 
close by his side, ho .said, " Von are proaa-ing des- 
perate now, JacI:; I kneaved I should disturb your 
coolness and composure before long.” 

"By God 1 you'ro right, my man !” ejaculated the 
Doctor, unable to restrain hhs irritation. " I had no 
enmity against you at first — I aa-otild have (h.iken 
hands avith you nnd been as good friends ns ever — 
sTo, and have given you more money than you've 
•ver yet Scon in all your life, — given it to you as a 
present! But near I hate nnd detest you — I loathe 
and abhor you Damnation 1 I could stick niy 
knife into you tliis very minute !” 

" Tavo can play at tliat game,” returned Vitriol 
Bob, savagely. " But remember that aa-eVo talking 
toloraldy loud just underneatli llie aadndows of tliis 
I 'ere public ; and I don’t feel at all inclined to be 
baulked of tbe satisfacliou ” 

“ Of a last and di-speratc struggle, eltf” exriaimed 
tbe Doctor, rtarting up. “Well — avc avill not delay 
it mueli longer. Como along: — it is pretty near 
time lliat this ebild’s play_aa’ns put an end to — I nm 
I petting sick (if it.” 

"Bless ye, I'vo no stieb e.vcitemcnt,” said Vitriol 
Bob, rl'-ing from llm beneb and again placing liim- 
self by tho side of Ids companion : " I naytlicrlikoit 
^ than anytliink else. Vo’vu bad a nice aa'alk — plenty 
of refreslmients — and iioav and tbon aenzio little bit 
of cliat — besides tlio advantage of liearing tlicm 
political sermons in at tlie Bengal Arms: nnd so I 
ilnn’t tbink you ran say wo’ro spent the time wery 
disagreeably,” 

All tins w.as said to irritate tlio Doctor stili more: 
for Vitriol Bob, well acquainted witli tlio disposition 
of his enemy, know tliat wlion once ho vv.as thus 
excited it was impossible for him to regain his com- 
posure. 


.Tack Rily made no answer — but continued liir^' 
way in silence, wo.arinoss gaining upon Ids body a? 
r.apid]y as bitter ferocity was acquiring a more potent 
influence over Ids mind. 

■ CHAPTER CCIV 
Tiin CATASTnornc, 

It was two o’cloek in the morning wlien the 
Doctor and Vitriol Bob ascended .Sliooter’s Hill. 

Bolii were much fatigued — hut tlio former far 
more so tlian tho latter. 

The moon rode high in tho Iicavons, which worn 
spnnglcd with thousands of stars ; and every feature 
of tho scene was brought out into strong relief by 
the pure silvery light th.at filled tlio air. 

The countenance of .Tack Rily was ghastly pale 
and hideous to g.azo upon — his large teeth gleaming 
through tlio opening in his upper lip, and Ids eyes 
pharing like those of a wild beast .about to spring 
upon its prey; — whereas the features of Vitriol Bob 
: denoted a stern — dogged — ferocious deterrainatiom 
! Having re.acbcd tbe top of the hill, tho two men 

р. auscd as if by mutual though tacit consent; and 
planring rapidly along the road in each direction, 
they neither saw nor licard anything that threatened 
to intorfero with tho deadly purpose on wldcli they 
were now botli Intent. 

Ivo sound of veldclcs met their c.ars — no human 
forms dotted the long ldghw>ay which, with its 
white dust, had tho appearance of n river traversing 
the dark plains. 

'‘■\VelI — aro you pretty nearly tired onl, Jack?’’ 
demanded Vitriol Boh. 

” I am as fresh as ever,” answered tho Doctor. 

“But you’re afraid, old feller,” exclaimed tho 
other, 

"Kot .afr.aiil of retorted Jack Rily, con- 

tomptnonsly. 

” You would have run av.-ay if you could,” said 
his enemy. 

“ You .are a liar. Bob,” was tbe savage response. 

‘‘Ko — It’s you tliat tcIU tho lie, Jack. I’m 
watched you narrcrly — and I could see all that was 
a-passing in yonr mind as plain as if it was n book.” 

•' But you can’t read a book. Bob, wlicn you have 
it open lieforo you.” 

"Thcro you’ro wrong, Doctor: I’vo bad my bodi- 

с. atioii ns well as yon.” 

"And a pretty use you’ve made of itl But 1 
don’t fee nny use in onr standing p.alavcring bore: 

I want to get liack to Ijondon — and so tlio sooner 
you lot mo polish you oil, tlie better.” 

" I’m .as anxious to come to tlie scratch as you, 
Wiiero sbnll it be r” 

" III tlie field rloso by, Bob. TVe may bo inter- 
rupted ill tlio road.” 

” And yet there’s notbink and no one to bo seen.” 
'“Nevermind. Ve'll make ns sure as possible,” 
observed the Doctor, who tbrougliout this r.apid j nd 
Inronio {colloquy bad endeavoured to appear ns 
collected and ns composed ns possible: but bis 
words Iiad hissed through bis teeth — for bis mouth 
w.as ns parched ns if be bad been swallowing the 
dry dust of tlio road. 

“Dot’s over the hedge, tlioii,” said Vitriol Bob. 

Tlio two men accordingly made tlieir way into tbo 
adjoining field; .and having proceeded to a sborl 
distauco down tbo sloping meadow, they suddcclj 
stopped short and confronted each other. 
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“ SI12II it be hero?’* demanded Vitriol Bob. 
“Yes,” responded Jack Rily ; and drawing bis 
clasp-knife, wbicb was alreadv open, from bis 
pocket, bo sprang with a sarage bowl upon bis 
enemy. 

But Vitriol Bob was also prepared with bis sharp 
weapon ; and catching the Doctor’s right arm with 
bis left hand, be, inflicted a wound upon the sboul- 
dor upon bis foe. Then the two men closed com- 
pletely upon each other — and the death-struggle 
cnramcneed I 

It was an appalling spectacle, — the knites flash- 
ing in the pure moon-light — and the eyes of tbo 
miscreants glaring saragcly, while they writhed in 
each otlior’s embrace, sarago bowls bursting from 
them at short intervals. 

In less than a minute they were covered with 
blood : but tbo nature of the contest only permitted 
them to inflict bidcons gashes and not decisive 
wounds upon each other. But suddenly J.ack Rily’s 
foot slipped, and bo fell backward — bringing how- 
ever bis adversary down upon him : forthe left band 
of each held a firm grasp upon tbo collar of tbo 
other. 

As they thus tumbled. Vitriol Bob endeavoured 
to plant bis knifo in the breast of bis .antagonist — 
but tbo spring of the weapon broke, and tbe blade 
suddenly closing as it glanced over tbe Doctor’s 
.shoulder, cut through its owner's fingers to tbo very 
bone. A yell of mingled rage and pain esc.apcd him : 
but the chances were at' the same moment equalised 
by the fact of Rily’s clasp-knife escaping from bis 
band. 

The death-struggle was now continued by mere 
brute force; and tbo Doctor succeeded in getting 
uppermost. At tbo same time be seized upon Vit- 
riol Bob’s nose with bis largo sharp teeth and bit 
it completely off — in spite of tbo almost super- 
human efforts of tbo other to resist this 6 av.ago 
attack. 

Yelling boiTibly with the pain, and with bis 
countenance bathed in blood. Vitriol Bob once more 
got his foe bcnoatli him ; and tbo Doctor echoed 
those app.aUing cries of agony as bo felt the fore- 
finger of his adversary’s left band thrust into one 
of bis eyes. Frightful — terrific — revolting was the 
contest at this crisis, — tbo two miscreants writhing, 
struggling, convulsing like snakes in each other’s 
grasp, — and the ferocious process of gouging inflict- 
ing the agonies of hell upon the maddened Jack 
Rily. 

’’I'wasdono: the eye was literally torn out of its 
socket; but the pain excited the Doctor to the most 
tremendous efforts in order to wreak a deadly ven- 
geance upon bis foe. And as they rolled over on 
the blood-stained sward, Rily’s hand camo in con- 
tact with the knifo which bo bad ere now lost; and 
clutching it with a savage yell of triumph, be 
plunged it into Vitriol Bob’s throat. 

The miscreant, mortally wounded, rolled over on 
tbo grass with a gurgling sound coming from 
between bis lips; and Jack Rily was immediately 
upon him, brandishing tbo fatal weapon. 

Then, at that moment, as tbo moon-light fell 
fully upon the countenance of Vitriol Bob, as bo 
g.azed up at bis victorious enemy, wlmt fiendish 
hate— what impotent rage— what diabolical malig- 
nity were depicted upon those distorted fcaturea 
and expressed in every lineament of that blood- 
smeared faoe, — a face rendered the more frightful 
by the loss of the nose. 
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“ M ho will return to London this morning, Bob?” 
demanded Jack Rily, scarcely able to articulate, so 
parched was bis throat — so agonising was the pain 
in tbo socket whence the eye had been torn out. 
“All! you can’t answer — but you know uoll 
enough what the reply should bo !” 

Vitriol Bob made a sudden and desperate efTort 
to throw his enemy off him : but ho was easily over- 
powered — and in another moment the Doctor drove 
the sharp blade of the knife through the man’s right 
eye, deep into the brain. 

So strong Avas the convulsive spasm which shot 
through the form of Vitriol Bob, that the Doctor 
was hurled cempletoly off him: but all danger of a 
renewal of the contest was past — Jack Rily’s enemy 
was no more ! 

Tho conqueror lay for some minutes upon the 
sward, so exhausted that it almost seemed possible 
to give up thc-ghost at a gasp : it appeared, in fact, 
as if ho retained a spark of life Avithin himself by 
his own free will — but tljat Avoro ho to breathe even 
too hard, existence would become extinct that 
moment. 

A sensation of numbness camo over him, deaden 
ing the pain which his eyeless socket occasioned 
him; and for nearly ton minutes a sort of drojuny 
repose stole upon the man, tbo incidents of tin- 
night becoming confused-and all his ideas jumbling 
together pell-mell. 

But suddenly — swift as tbo lightning darts forth 
from the tbundcr-cloud upon the obscurity of a 
stormy sky — a feeling of all that had happened and 
AA'herc he Avas sprang up in tho Doctor’s soul; and 
half rising from his recumbent posture, ho gazed 
wildly around Avilh tho visual organ that was still 
left. 

Tho motionless corpse of his slaughtered enemy 
lay near; — and tho moon-light rendered tho ghastly 
countenance fearfully visible. 

The pain in the socket now returned Avith re- 
noAved force; and llio Doctor, raising himself up 
Avith difficulty, began to drag his heavy limbs slowly 
I away from the scene of a horrible contest and a 
dreadful death. 

He AA’as AA'oundod in many places; and tho anguit.h 
Avhicli ho noAA' again endured through tho loss of 
his oyc, Avas maddening him. 

At Iho bottom of tho field there Avas a pond ; 
and Jack Rily, on reaching tho bank of tho stagntuu 
pool, felt that he could at that moment give all tho 
money he possessed for a single glass of purcAva*« r. 
A draught from that pond Avould bo delicious: but 
hoAA' Avas ho to obtain it? Ho might stoop down, 
and endeavour to raise it Avith his hand — or be 
might oven fill his hat: but the bank was steep all 
round — and tho Avretebed man Avas so exbausiod 
and cnfocblcd that be know he should fall in aud 
most likely he suffocated. 

Seating himself upon tho bank, lie maintained 
his ono oyo fixed upon tbo pond in Avbicb tbo moon- 
beams were reflected ; and at tbo expiration of a 
fcAV minutes be resolved to mak*' an attempt to 
assuage bis burning thirst, even though tho conse- 
quences should be fatal. 

Stooping cautiously down, he succeeded in filling 
his hat; but as he Avas draAving it up, ho over- 
balanced himself, and fell headlong into thcAvater. 

Tho pond ’was deep : but Jack Rily manag*'d to 
drag himself out; — and on gaining tho bank ho 
fainted. 

IIoAv long ho remained in a sonsclcss state, ho 
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know not: or wbethor a deep sleep bad succeeded 
the fit, be was likewise nnablo to conjecture. Cer- 
tain it v/as, however, that on awaking slowly 
from what appeared to • have been a profound 
trance, a stronger light than that which he had 
last seen fell upon his view — for the sun had just 
risen. 

Then all the horrors of the past night came hack 
to the wretch’s memory; and, though the pain in 
his eyeless socket was much mitigated, it was still 
poignant enough to wring hitter improcaUons 
from his lips. 

Ho endeavoured to rise : but ho was as stifl" all 
over as if he had been beaten soundly with a thick 
stick wielded by a strong hand— and ho was also 
weakened by loss of blood and the fatigues which 
he had undergone. 

He longed to get back to London, not only in 
order to have surgical assistance to assuage the 
pain consequent on the frightful injury ho had sus- 
tained by the loss of his eye ; but also because he 
was fearful that the body of his murdered enemy 
would bo shortly discovered and his own arrest 
foliow as a matter of course. 

Therefore, although he would have given worlds 
to bo enabled to lie on the grass for hours longer, 
he raised himself up, and moved slowly away 
across the fields. 

But bow could he enter London in the broad 
day-ligfat — covered with blood and maimed as he 
was? One course only appeared open to him: 
namely, to remain concealed somewhere until night, 
and then return to his lodgings. Accordingly, he 
lay down under a hedge at tho distance of about a 
mile from the scone of the previous night's deadly 
contest; and again did ho sink into a deep trance. 

From this ho was awakened by the sounds of 
voices ; and starting up, ho heard people talking 
on the other side of tho hedge. They were 
labourers — and having discovered tho corpse of 
Vitriol Bob in tbe field adjoining Sbootcr’s Hill, 
they wore hurrying back to tho farm to which they 
belonged, in order to give an alarm. Their pace 
was rapid — their remarks denoted indescribable 
horror — and Jack Bily remained a breathless lis- 
tener until they were out of sight and hearing. 

He tlien rose and moved oif across tho fields as 
quickly as ho could drag himself along. 

The sun was now high in tho heavens ; and ho 
thereby know that it was nearly mid-day. Hot a 
breath of wind stirred the air ; and tho heat was 
stifling. 

Ho had bandaged his head in such a way with his 
haiidkerohief as to conceal the frightful injury 
which he had received by tho loss of his eye : but 
the pain ho experienced was excruciating. 

. In a short time ho reached a rivulet, where ho 
washed himself; and ho was likewise enabled to 
slake his thirst. A turnip plucked from a field af- 
forded him a sorry meal ; — and thus was a man 
having thousands of pounds secured about his per- 
son, reduced to the most miserable shifts and 
compelled to wander about in tbe most deplorable 
condition that it is possible to conceive. 

Hover had tho time appeared to pass with such 
leaden wings ; — and, oh ! how tbe man longed for 
niffht to fall. Not more ardently did ‘Wellington 
at*Woterloo crave for tho coming of the obscurity 
of evening, when, beaten and hopeless, he was in full 
retreat ore the Prussians made their appearance to 
change the fortune of the day and win the victory 


which England so arrogantly claims,— not more 
earnestly did tho Iron Duke desire tho presence of 
the darkness on that occasion, than Jack Hily in 
tho present instance 

At last tho snn was sinking in tbe western hori- 
zon; and tho Doctor hont his stops towards tbe 
metropolis which lay at a distance of about seven 
miles. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening, when Jack 
Hily entered tho southern suburbs; and ho suc- 
ceeded in gaining his lodgings in Houpel Street 
without attracting any particular observation. A 
snrgeon with whom he was acquaintcd,and whodid 
not ask any questions so long as be was well paid, 
dressed his wounds ; and the Doctor began to think 
the victory over his mortal enemy cheaply bought 
by the loss of an eye. Tho black patch which bo 
was compelled to wear, certainly increased the hi- 
dcousness of his countenance : but as vanity was 
not ono of his failings, this circumstance did not so 
much trouble bimastheinconvenicnceand tho pain 
attendant upon the loss of the optic. 

In tho courso of the ensuing day, the report 
spread all over London that tho body of a man, 
frightfully mutilated, had been discovered in a field 
near Shooter’s Hill ; and that it had been removed 
to a public-honse at Blackheath, in order to lie ‘ 
there for recognition. A minute description of 
the clothing which tho corpse had on, was given in 
the newspapers and also in placards posted in tiio 
principal thoroughfares of the metropolis; and it 
was likewise stated that the clasp-knife, with which 
tho mortal blow was strnck, had been loft by tho 
murderer sticking in the victim’s head. 

Now it happened that Mary Calvert — aliat Pig- 
faced Moll — and whom tbe reader will recolleot to 
have been already represented as Vitriol Bob’s pa- 
ramour, was alarmed by the protracted absence of 
her fancy-man ; and while wandering about in 
search of him at bis usual haunts, sbo observed 
one of tbo placards. 

The attire therein specified exactly corresponded 
with tbe dress which Vitriol Bob wore wlion ho 
quitted her two days previously; and sbo at once 
went to tho public-houso where the body was lying. 

A glance was sufficient to convince her that licr 
suspicions wore well founded ; and on examining 
the clasp-knife, she instantly recognised it as one 
which slio had frequently seen in tho possession of 
Jack Hily. 

Everything was now clearly apparent to Molly 
Calvert. She knew t'ho deadly animosity that 
Vitriol Bob had nourished against tho Doctor: sho 
was likewise acquainted with tho intention of Iicr 
paramour to wreak his vengeance upon that indi- 
vidnal on tho first suitablu occasion ; — and she 
therefore concluded tliat a deadly conflict had 
taken place between them, ending in tbo murder of 
her fancy-man. 

From tbo public-house whore tho body lay, she 
proceeded straiglit to a police-station, where ffTo 
gave such information as led to an immediate search 
after tho Doctor. In tlio course of tho nest day a 
member of tho Detectives ascertained that Jack 
Hily bad recently been living in Houpel Street, 
and that be hod only quitted bio lodgings there the 
preceding evening. For the Doctor, alarmod by tbo 
publicity given to tho discovery of Vitriol Bob’s 
body, bad deemed it prudent to flit. 

Several days elapsed without affording tlio police 
any cine to his whereabouts : but at the expiration 
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of .I r.eck Molly Calvert horaclf one evening traced 
liim to an obscure pot-liouso in ono of tlio vilest 
parts of Bethnal Green ; and lio was immediately 
\ arrested. 

' Upon Ills person was found a vast sum in gold 
I and bank-notes— bnt chiefly consisting of the latter; 
I and this amount was accordingly seized by the 
oflicers. Jack Rily was then locked np for the 
1 night, and on the following morning he was 
j taken before a magistrate. 

When charged with tho murder of Vitriol Bob, 
ho at once admitted that ho had been the cause of 
that individual’s death, but declared that it was in 
self-defence. His story was corroborated by many 
circumstances, amongst vhich the loss of bis oyo 
was not tho least; for the organ had been found, as 
it was torn out of its socket, close by tho corpse. 
The gaslios which tho man had received — Vitriol 
Bob’s own clasp-knife, discovered on the fatal spot 
— and tho evident marks of a fearful struggle 
having taken place, — all proved that tho deed was 
1 neither cold-blooded nor accomplished by surprise. 

On the other hand, miglit not Jack Rily have him- 
I self provoked tho contest which terminated so 
fatally to his opponent ? This point tho magistrate 
] left to a jury to decide ; and tho Doctor was ordered 
to bo committed for trial. Relative to tho money 
found upon his person, he persisted in declaring 
that it was his own, and that ho had come by it 
honestly,— but from what sourco ho refused to 
, state, 


CHAPTER Cev 

THE CASTELCICALAN RErOBLlC. 

Castelcicala became a Republic ; and Richard 
Markham had tho immortal honour of founding a 
purely democratic government in tho finest State 
belonging to tho It.alian Peninsula. 

Tho Chamber of Senators voted by an immense 
majority tho very measure which deprived them of 
their rank of Peers, and abolished titles of nobility 
altogether. This species of suicidal process, adopted 
in obedience to the popular will, the interests of 
tho community at largo, and tho dictates of a con- 
! siimmato civilisation, presented a glorious spectacle 
to the eyes of all tho world. And these good men 
I who thus sacrificed their own family interests to 
I those of their country, experienced a rich reward in 
tho enthusiasm with which they were received by 
the people when tho result of the division on tho 
third reading of tho Bill was made known. For no 
empty honours could outvie that applause which 
grateful myriads thus poured forth ; and if Dukes, 
Marquises, Counts, Viscounts, and Barons went 
homo that day denuded of thoso titles, they had the 
proud recompense of a conviction that their names 
would shine all tho more rcsplendently in history 
through their own unartificial light. Their’s was 
now tho aristocracy of VIIITUE and lliTEELlCEKCE! 

Tho Chamber of Poors was abolished; but all 
thoso who had voted in favour of tho Government 
measures wore returned by a grateful people as 
members of tho National Assembly which was now- 
convoked — tho new system admitting of only one 
House of Parliament. Tho moment that august 
body met, ono of its earliest duties was to frame 
tho now Constitution ; and this was done on the 
broadest and most liberal principles. It was re- 
solved, amongst other, matters thus definitively 


settled, that tho President of the Republic should 
bo elected on tho principle of universal suffrage, 
and for three years ; and wo need scarcely inform 
onr readers that there was not even any opposition 
attempted against General Markham. 

But in tho meantime — for these proceedings occu- 
pied upwards of two months — tho other Italian 
States had become seriously alarmed at tho estab- 
lishment of Democracy in Castelcicala; and tho 
diplomatic agents of Naples, Rome, Tuscany, and 
Sardinia wero ordered by their respective Govern- 
ments to demand their passports. These were in- 
stantaneously granted ; and shortly after tho de- 
parture of tho envoys, a league was formed by tho 
Sovereigns of tho States which wc have named for 
the purpose of compelling Castelcicala to return 
into tho sisterhood of monarchical countries. Pro- 
tocols first poured into tho Foreign Oflico at Mon- 
toni ; and these were logically answered by tho 
Minister presiding over that department. Menaces 
followed ; — and tlicse wero treated with a firmness 
proving how confidently General Markham and his 
Cabinet relied upon tho Castolcicalans to defend 
tho institutions w-hich they had consecrated. An 
ultimatum, tlireatoning immediate hostilities, was 
now signed by that blood-thirsty miscreant tho 
King of Naples — by tho weak, timid, and vacillating 
Pope Pius IX. — by tho Grand Duke of Tuscany — 
and by Charles Albert, King of Sardinia. To this 
document Richard Markham replied, through tho 
Minister of Ferrign Affairs, insisting upon the right 
of tho Castolcicalans, as a free people, to choose 
their own form of Government ; and tho argument 
was so well sustained by a mass of reasoning, that 
tho King of Sardinia and tho Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany withdrew from the league, re-accrediting their 
diplomatic agents to tho Castolcicalan Republic. 
Tho timid Pope was frightened by a knowledge of 
Markham’s military prowess into a similar course ; 
and tho tyrant Ferdinand of Naples was loft alone 
in hostilityagainst tho nowly-established Democracy. 

This monarch — obstinate, solf-willod, and blood- 
thirsty, like all tho Bourbons — was not disheartened | 
by what he called tho “ defection ” of tho Pontiff, | 
tho Grand Duke of Tuscany, and tho King of Pied- 
mont; but he immediately declared war against tho 
Castolcicalan Republic. 'Pheroupon General Mark- ' 
ham commenced the most active preparations, not 
only to prevent an invasion, but to carry hostilities I 
into the euomy’s country. In a short time an army j 
of twenty-six thousand men was collected in tho 
south of the State ; and Richard, Inaving taken | 
leave of his family, proreeded to join it, attended by 
a numerous staff, of which Ch.irles Hatfield was a 
niomber. Tho executive power was in tho mean- 
time delegated to Signor Bassano, tho General’s 
brother-in-law; and tho utmost enthusiasm per- 
vaded the entire Castelcicalan population, so great 
was tho confidence entertained in the valour of the 
army and the skill of its commander. 

It was in tho first week of December, 1846, that 
the Castelcicalan forces commenced their march 
towards the Neapolitan frontier. Intelligence had 
alre.ady arrived to tho effect that the Neapolitans, 
to tho number of forty thousand men, wero ad- 
ViVncing under tho command of General Avcllino; 
but Markham, well knowing that tho spirit of a 
republican army was far greater than that which 
animates troops belonging to a monarchy, was not 
daunted by this immense numerical superiority on 
tho part of tho enemy. He was deeply Impressed 
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with tlio opinion that Napoleon Bonaparte liad 
damped tho ardour of his soldiers by cachanging tho 
consular cap for tho imperial crown : his knowledge 
of French history told him that Bonaparte's grandest 
Tictories wore gained with a republican array; — and 
lie was likewise well aware tiiat tho Neapolitan 
troops loathed and abhorred tho monarch who had 
scut them out to figlit against liberal institutions* 
Ho therefore resolved to push on and meet tho 
onomy; for his generous nature contemplated with 
horror tho prospect of an invasion of tho fertile 
plains of Castolcicala by an army which oven in its 
own country acted tho lawless and ferocious part of 
a hordo of plunderers and ravagors. 

On tho 7th of December, General Markham en- 
tered the Neapolitan territory at the head of his 
troops; and on tho same evening ho encamped ho- 
ncalh tho walls of Casino, which surrendered with- 
out the leastattempt at resistance. Here ho waited 
four days in tlie hope tliat tho Neapolitans would 
advance to tho attack : but hearing that tlicy had 
halted to rest awhile at Sabino — a place about sixty 
miles distant — ho dotorinincd to continue his march. 
Accordingly, in tho afternoon of tho 13th, he came 
within sight of General Avollino's army, which he 
found to bo occupying a strong position at a short 
distance from Sabino. 

General Markham ascended an elevated flat to 
recoMUoitro tho precise distribution of the Neapo- 
litans , and ho was speedily convinced that an im- 
mense advantage might bo gained by placing the 
artillery upon that height. Tho task was a difficult 
one to accomplish : but nothing was impossible to 
an active commander and enthusiastic troops ; — and 
thus in a few hours, hollows were filled up, projec- 
tions levelled, and a patliway cleared for tho ascent 
of the camion. Meantime General Avcllino had 
made no movement on his side; and oro sunset tho 
work of establishing the artillery on tho cminenco 
was completo, 

Tho inactivity of tho enemy during tho entire 
afternoon led Marltham to bclicvo that Avcllino 
meditated an attack in tho course of tho night; and 
the Castelcicalans were thcroforo fully prepared to 
give tho Neapolitans a warm reception. But hour 
after hour passed without any indication of the ap- 
proach of tho onomy; and General Markham re- 
solved to take tho initiative at day-break. 

Scarcely had tho sun risen ou tho morning of tho 
Id'll of December, when tho action commenced by a 
smart firo ou tho part of tho Castclcicalau light 
troops, commanded by an active and gallant officer 
in whom tho General had full confidence. The 
Neapolitans were thereby dislodged from an appa- 
rently inaccessible position near Sabino; and tho 
result was tliat tho C.astelcicalans wero enabled to 
stretch out upon tho plains so as to threaten tho 
enemy’s flanks. Both armies were soon within 
cannon shot; and by nino o’clock in tho forenoon 
tho action became general. 

Tho manoeuvres on tho Castelcicalan side wore 
performed with a marvellous precision, fully eom- 
ponsatiug for tho numerical inferiority of ilark- 
hara’s troops ; and by mid-day they had succeeded 
in gaining possession of a wood which covered one 
of the enemy’s corps. At tho same time tho cannon 
upon tho height wero scattering death throughout 
tho Neapolitan ranks ; and General Avcllino ordered 
up his reserve of cavalry to take a share in tho con- 
flict. Markham was well prepared for this proceed- 
ing; and at tho head of his cuirassiers lie dashed 


against tho now-comors. This charge was ’made 
with an impotnosity altogether irresistible; and tho 
Neapolitans were thrown into disorder in that part 
of the field. The Castelcicalans pursued their ad- 
v.antago; and by four o’clock in tho afternoon tho 
enemy were completely ovcrwholnied, 

Tho Neapolitan loss was immense : upwards of 
twelve thousand men of that array bay dead upon 
tho field — wliilc an equal number had been made 
prisoners. On Markham’s side tho number of killed 
did not exceed two thousand ; but the generous- 
hearted young man considered his splendid victory 
to be dearly bought oven by moans of that sacrifice 
— and the eyes which flashed with tho fires of 
heroism on tho battle-field, now melted into tears 
at tho evidences of tho sanguinary fight. 

AVo should observe that tho conduct of Charles 
Hatfield was admirable throughout this meraorablo 
day. In tho chargo upon tho Neapolitan cavalry, 
ho comported himself in a manner that more than 
onco gained for him the approval of his commander; 
and when tho strife w.as over and tho victory was 
won, Markham complimented him on his prowess 
in tho presence of tho officers gathered .about him at 
the time. 

Tho booty acquired by this great battle was im- 
mense; for tho Neapolitans who survived tho con- 
flict were compollcd to retreat with such precipita- 
tion as to leave all their baggage and artillery in tho 
hands of their enemy. 

On tho following day Markham set his army in 
motion towards tho capital, at tho gates of whicli he 
was determined to force tho King to acknowledge 
tho Castelcicalan Republic. But in his progress 
through the Neapolitan dominions, ho adopted tho 
most rigorous measures to protect tho innocent in- 
habitants from plunder or wrong at tho hands of 
his victorious troops ; and ho issued a proclamation 
to the effect that any soldier found guilty of an act 
of oppression or outrage, should bo expelled the 
army and deprived of his civil rights as a Castclci- 
calau citir.cn. 

It was at about mid-day on tho 17th of December 
that Markham came within sight of Naples; and 
ho was then mot by plenipotentiaries sent by King 
Ferdinand to treat for an armistice, preparatory 
to negociations for peace. 'The victorious General 
received tho deputies with the utmost courtesy; he 
however bade thorn obsorvo that it was not for him 
to rrcat— but to dictate. Thereupon he drow up 
tho conditions on which he would spare tho capital 
and retire from tho kingdom, — those terms being 
the acknowledgment of tho Castelcicalan Republic, 
the payment of all tbo expenses incurred by Castol- 
cicaln in consequence of this war, and a guarantee 
against tho renewal of hostilities on tho same pre- 
tence. 

To these conditions Ferdinand rofnsed to accede ; 
and tho citizens of Naples were c.".lled upon to arm 
iu dofcnco of tho capital. But tho people rose up 
as one man within the w.alls of tho city, and*''^ 
threatened to dethrone tho King unless ho accepted 
the terras sot forth by General hlarkham. The 
blood-thirsty Ferdinand was accordingly compelled 
to submit to the demands of tho Castelcicalan 
General; and tho conditions being fulfilled in tho 
course of a few days, hlarkham began to retrace 
his way to tho State which ho had thus a second 
time saved from destruction. 

It would bo impossible to describe tho enthu- 
siasm with which tho victorious General and ins 
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Tbo roads were lined ivitli a grateful population, 
an:;iou^ to catch a glimpse of the hero and to testify 
their joy at the conquest tvhioh he had achiered 
over the enemy. Triumphal arches were raised — 
flags were waving in all directions — towns were 
illuminated — municipal corporations appeared with 
congratulatory addresses — and the peasantry made 
bonfires on the hills as proofs of their delight. 

"When the army approached jrontoni,thoGeneral’fl 
family came out to meet him : and Isabella expe- 
rienced more sincere pride in embracing a husband 
whose citizen name it was an honour to bear, than 
if ho still wore a princely title and held a sovereign 
rant. 

Peace was thus ensured to Castolcicala; and the 
Republic was firmly established, not only by the 
will of the people, but litewise by the prowess of 
the army. 

Charles Hatfield, who, as one of the General’s 
aidcs-de-c.amp, already hold the rank of lieutenant, 
was how invested with a captaincy; and one of the 
members of tho National Assembly happening to 
dio at the time, the constituency thus left tempo- 
rarily unrepresented, otTered to elect him as their 
deputy. But he felt anxious to return to England; 
for letters reached him about this period, informing 
him that InIv. Hatfield’s health had latterly caused 
serious apprehensions to hie relatives and friends; — 
and tho young man accordingly demanded leave of 
absence for a period. This was granted without 
hesitation; and Charles Hatfield took his departure, 
laden with presents from Markham and his fiimily, 
and attended with their sinoercst wishes for his 
prosperity. 


CHAPTER CCVI. 

CHAT-LES HATFIELD IN LONDON AGAIN. 

The information which Charles Hatfield had 
received respecting his father’s health, w.as too true. 
Indeed, tho accounts W'ero purposely mitigjitod in 
order to alarm him as little as possible ; and on his 
arrival at Lord Ellingham’s mansion in Pall Mall, 
ho found Jlr. Hatfield confined to his bed. 

Charles was greatly shocked at this circumstance : 
for ho could not help fancying that his conduct 
liad contributed mainly to undermine his father’s 
health ; but Mr. Hatfield reassured him on that 
licad by dccl.aring that a severe cold was tho com- 
mencement of his illness. 

“Were I thrown upon this bed of sickness by any 
fault of yours, Cluarles,” ho s.aid, pressing his son’s 
hand affectionately in both his own, "your be- 
haviour during your short sojourn in Italy would 
speedily r.aise me from it. Not only have tho news- 
papers mentioned your name in a manner highly 
creditable to you: but General Markham has sent 
us accounts of the most satisfactory nature concern- 
ing you.” 

Those words wore gratifying indeed to tho young 
m.an. 

"lean assure you, my revered parent,” he said, 
“ that I am indeed fully and completoly changed. 
The imago of that vile woman whom wo will not 
name, is loathsome and abhorrent to mo — and I 
would as readily come in contact with a serpent, ns 
meet her again. Respecting that insane ambition 
which animated mo at tho same time I formed 
that disastrous attachment, — an ambition which 


vanished as if it had never been. I have contem- 
plated Republican institutions — I have seen a 
mighty Prince and all his family lay aside their 
high rank without regret and abandon their titles 
with cheerfulness and at their own free will, — I 
have likewise behold the magnates of the land fol- 
lowing the same example, so that tho equality of 
citizenship may be fully established ; — and I am 
now astonished that I could ever have aspired 
to mere titular distinction. My eyes have been 
opened to the fact that men may bo gre.at and rise 
to fame, without those adventitious aids which sa- 
vour of feudal barbarism ; — and I am prouder of 
that rank of Captain which tho battle of Sabino 
gave me in tho army of Republican Castelcicaha, 
than I could possibly bo were tho coronet of Elling- 
ham placed upon my brow. Oh ! how happy should I 
feel, could wo all proceed to Castolcicala and settle 
for life in that be.autiful city of Montoni which I 
love so well yes — all of us to fix our habitation 
there,” continued Charles, with the enthusiasm 
that was characteristic of his nature, — “ you — my 
dear mother, who received mo so kindly — tho ex- 
cellent Earl and his amiable Countess — my- 
self—” 

“And what is to become of poor Lady Francos?” 
asked Mr. Hatfield, with a smile in spite of his 
severe indisposition. " IVhoreforo is she not in- 
cluded in your list ? Do you think that tho Earl 
and the Countess would leave their amiable and 
lovely daughter behind them ?” 

Charles Hatfield blushed deeply as his father 
thus addressed him. 

"IVoll, my dear boy — you make no reply,” re- 
sumed Mr. Hatfield, with tho smile — and a smile 
of inoffablo satisfaction it was — still playing upon 
his pale countenance ; " has Lady Francos offended 
you? Did sho not receive you on your arrival ere 
now with as much kindness as tho rest?” 

“ Oh ! yes — yes,” exclaimed Charles ; “ and she 
•appeared to mo Inoro exquisitely beautiful than 
over! Fool that I was — insonsato dolt — idiot — 
madman, over to place raysolf in a position 
which ” 

“ Do not excite yoursolf thus, ray dear boy,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Hatfield. “ You admire Lady Fr.an- 
ces?” he observed, after a short pause, and now 
attentively watching his son’s countenance. 

“ My God ■ do not ask mo that question, my dear 
father!” ejaculated Charles, with an c.xpression of 
deep anguish on his features. “ I love my beautiful 
cousin — I love her — and sho cannot bo mine 1 Oh I 
since I have been absent I h.ave pondered on her 
image — I have chorishotl it as if it were that of a 
guardian angel 1 I have compared tho amiability 
and excellence of Frances with tho character of 
that woman — and you may judge how resplcudently 
the charming girl shines by means of such a con- 
trast I” 

“And yon may hope — yes, you may hope, Charles,” 
s.aid Mr. Hatfield, raising himself partially up in the 
bed. “Happiness yet .awaits you.” 

“Happiness — hope — my dear father 1” ejaculated 
Clnarles ; “ you speak in enigmas — you ” 

“Nay — I spo.ak only what I rae.an ; and .all I say 
is intelligible,” interrupted Mr. Hatfield. “I toll 
you that you may hope for happiness — that Lady 
Frances may yet become your wife!” 

“Is it possible?” cried tho young man, clasping 
his hands in tho wildness nf his joy. “But how? 
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Is that woman dead ?” ho demanded, spoaking with 
strange rapidity of utterance. 

"No — she is not dead,” responded his father: 
“ but she lias married again I” 

" Married !” ejaculated Charles. " And yet I do 
nut oCo how that circumstance will alter my posi- 
tion,” ho added, in a desponding tone. 

“ Liston attentively — and do not escito yourself 
at one moment, and in the next give way to despair,” 
said Jlr. Hatfield. 

Charles seated himself at his father’s bed-sido, 
and prepared to hear with attention the words that 
were about to bo addressed to him. 

" Some time ago — when it was first resolved that 
you should proceed to Italy for a short time,” said 
I Mr. Hatfield, " the Earl of Ellingham communi- 
I cated to mo tho generous views which ho enter- 
tained with reg.ard to you. Ho observed that, 
as you had .already discarded tho woman who had 
ensnared you, and ns she had agreed never more to 
molest you, you were morally severed in respect to 
the matrimonial bond. Ho moreover declared that 
should this woman contract another marriage and 
thereby prove that such severance was complete, 
it would bo a despicable fastidiousness and a con- 
temptible aflcctation to tell you t/ial you mutt never 
now matrimonial happinett, but that you mutt re- 
main in your pretent faltc position, a husband with- 
out a wife, for the remainder of your days. Those 
wero tho very words which his lordship used, 
Charles, on tho ocoasion to which I am alluding.” 

. "Oh! am I to understand — ” exclaimed the 
young man. 

“Silence!" interrupted Mr. Hatfield: " ho not 
Impatient nor impetuous— but hear mo out. Lord 
Ellingham continued to observe that if tho woman 
I should contract a now marriage, and If j/ou, Charles, 

I manifested contrition for tho past, — if your conduct 
I were such as to afford sure guarantees for the 
I future, — and if your attachment for Lady Frances 
I should revive,— under all those circnmst.inces tho 
j Earl declared that he should not consider himself 
' justified In stamping tho unhappiness alike of your- 
I self and his daughter by refusing his consent to 
I your union.” 

I “Do I hear aright?” exclaimed Charles, a giddi- 
ness coming over him through o.xcesslve joy. "OhI 

I what generosity on tho p.art of tho Earl !” 

I "Yes — his sentimontson this subject wero fr.aught 

I with liber.ality,” returned Mr. Hatfield. “Ho.argued 
! in tho follovang manner: — A young man is cn- 
I snared into an alliance with a woman whom he 
believed to bo pure, but whom in a few hours ho 
discovered to be a demon of pollution. They sepa- 
rate upon written conditions of tho most positivo 
character, — a private arrangement being deemed 
proforablo to tho public scandal of an appeal to the 
tribunals. This woman marries again — and every 
remnant of a claim which she might have Imd upon 
tho individual whom sho had ensnared and deluded, 
ceases at once. There is a complete snapping of tho 
bond — a total severance of tho tie ; and her conduct 
j by tho fact of tho second marriage proves that sho 
j so understands it. Tho law may certainly proclaim 
I tho first marriage to bo tho only legal ono: but 
I morality, which holds marringo to bo a covenant 
between two parties, revolts against the principle 
which the code establishes. It is upon these grounds 
that tho Earl of Ellingham will give you tho hand 
of Ills lovely and amiable daughter.” 

It were useless to attempt to doscribo tho joy 


which filled tho soul of Charles Hatfield when these 
tidings met his ears. Ho seized his father’s hand 
and pressed it to his lips with grateful fervour : 
then, promising to return in a few minutes, ho flow 
to the library where ho understood tho Earl to bo 
at tho moment; and casting himself at tho foot of 
that good noblom.an, ho implored pardon forhis past 
conduct, declaring that nothing shonld induce him 
to swerve from the path of rectitude in future. 

Tho Earl of Ellingham raised tho contrite young 
man — embraced him affectionately — and b.ado him 
throw a comploto veil over all that related to his 
unfortunate marriage. His lordsliip then repeated, 
but more; concisely, tho observations which Mr. 
Hatfield had already made to his son ; and at tho 
conclusion of the interview ho said, “And now, 
Charles, if your inclinations really and truly prompt 
you to take tho step, you have my permission to 
solicit Lady Frances to allow you to become tho 
suitor for her hand.” 

Captain Hatfield expressed his liveliest gratitude 
in Euit.ablo terms ; and hastening back to his father, 
ho narrated all that had just occurred between 
himself and tho Earl. Mr. Hatfield was cheered 
and delighted by the spectacle of his son’s he.ppi- 
ness, and bade him repair to tho drawing-room to 
pass an hour with tho ladies. 

AVo need scarcely stale that Lady Goorglana was 
much pleased by tho return of Cliarles to England, 
especially ns ho had so highly distinguished himself 
in tho Neapolitan campaign. Nor less was tho 
Countess of Ellingham — the amiable Esther — grati- 
fied by an event which restored tho missing ono to 
the family circle: while Lady Frances attempted 
not to conceal tho joy that tho young soldier's 
presence afforded her. 

It is not, however, our purpose to dwell upon this 
subject :— for wo have now to relate an incident 
which led to consequences of great importance to 
several persons who have figured in our narra- 
tive. 

Tho day after Charles Hatfield’s arrival in Lon- 
don, he was proceeding on foot up Regent Street, 
in order to pay a visit to his tailor for tho purpose 
of ranking some additions to his wardrobe, when 
he met Captain Bartholma: for Laura’s husband 
had lost his title of Count of Carignano, in conse- 
quence of tho cst.ablishmontof tho Republic in Cas- 
telcicaln. 

Tho young Italian was alone; and tho mooting 
between the two was most friendly and cordial, — for 
during tho short timo that they worn acquainted 
Charles had observed many excellent qualities on 
tho part of Bartholm.a, who on his side w.as enrap- 
tured with tho heroic conduct that C.aptain Hatfield 
had displ.aycd at tho battle of Sabino, a full nar- 
rative of which had duly appeared in tho English 
ncwsp.apers. 

Taking the arm of Charles, Captain Barthelma 
walked with him up Regent Street ; and for some 
timo they conversed upon tho late Neapolitan cal'n- 
paign— tho glorious destinies of Republican Castel- 
cicala- tho noble conduct of President Markham— 
and various other matters connected with tho 
Italian’s native land. 

“It has grieved mo greatly in ono sense,” observed 
Barthelma, “ that I should have been absent from 
my post about tho person of General Markham at a 
timo when such momentous incidents were taking 
place. But on tho other hand I rejoice in my with- 
drawal from that hero’s Borvice, inasmuch ns ) 
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thorcbj secured tlio band of Okc of tlio niosi lotely 
— nay, tin most lorely woman in the world.” 

“I congratulate you most sincerely upon haring 
formed an alliance which appears to afford you so 
much happiness,” answered Charles ; “and I hope 
to haTo the honour of being presented to the signora 
— for I presume you hare espoused a lady belonging 
to your own country.” 

“No — she is an Englishwoman.” returned C.ip- 
tain Barthelma; "and you haro seen her.” 

“ Indeed I” eiclaimed Charles. 

“Yes — you have seen her,” repeated tho Julian. 
“But tell mo — do you recollect that day avlicn you, 
Lieutenant Di Ponta, and myself walked together 
In the Champs Elysdes in consequence of a mysto- 
riouE noto which wo rcceiTcd from a pretended 
Spanish refugee ” 

"Oh! yes — yes — I well remember that day !’• ex- 
claimed Ciiptain Hatfield. “ Indeed, how could I 
CTcr forget it ?” 

*‘You speak with excitement, my dear friend,*' 
said Bartholma, surprised at his companion's raan- 

No.lba*-. — l\lT!3Tr,uir,s of London. 


ner, but entertaining not the slightest suspicion of 
tho real cause of his agitation. 

“ Ah ! if you only knew all 1” obseryed tho young 
man. “But I will toll you enough to warn you 
against falling into tho power of tho Tilcst woman 
that ever wore an angel shape to conceal a demon 
heart : I will reveal to you suilicient to placo you on 
your guard against that syren, should you ever hap- 
pen to encountor her. For her disposition is such 
that, to gratify her wantonness, her caprice, or her 
avarice, she would as readily prey upon a married as 
on an unmarried man.” 

“ Indeed ! you interest me,” said thoCastelcioalan, 
still altogether unsuspicious of tho real moaning of 
tho allusion. 

“Yes — but tho interest will soon become of an 
appalling character,” resumed Charles, speaking 
in n tone of deep solemnity. “For there is in tho 
world a woman whoso loveliness is so superhuman 
and whoso witchery is so irresistible that she would 
iflovo the heart of an anchorite. This woman was 
born in Newgate, where her mother was inearce- 
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rated on a charge of forgery, and whence sho was 
soon afterwards transported to Australia. The 
child was called Ferdita, or ‘Tho Lost Ono;’ and 
the mother took tho babe with her to her place 
of exile. Years passed away — and Pordita had 
grown up to a lovely girl. Put tho natural wan- 
tonness of her disposition manifested itself at a Tory 
early ago ; and her profligacy soon became notorious 
at Sydney. 'Well, in duo time tho mother returned 
to England, Perdita accompanying her; and in 
London did those women commence their grand 
scheme of preying upon tho public. Alas 1 shall I 
confess how weak — how mad — how insensate I 
was? But tho delirium has passed aw.iy — and I 
now look back upon it with a loathing which pre- 
vents mo from contemplating it coolly. For I w.as 
ensnared by that vile Pordita — and I hec.arac her 
victim. I proceeded with her to Paris; and my 
father followed to rescue mo from ruin. Ho dis- 
covered tho place of our abode, and painted the 
character of that woman in such frightful — such 
appalling colours, without tho least caaggeralion, 
that I was reduced to despair on account of the 
conduct which I had pursued. I quitted Paris — re- 
turned to London— and was then received into tho 
service of General Markham. lint you ero now 
! asked mo if I remembered tlio day when yourself 
Bi Pontii, and I walked together in tho Champs 
Elvsdes. You shall now Judge whether I have rea- 
son to retain tho incident in my memory. For you, 
Barthelma, cannot have forgotten that lady who so 
much attracted your notice, and who purposely let 

fall her parasol But, heavens 1 what is tho 

matter with you ?” ejnculated Captain Hatfield, 
perceiving that his oompanion started as if a ghastly 
spectre had suddenly sprung up before him. 

“My God! is it possible? — that woman — in the 
Champs Elys^os— ” gasped the young Itali.an, a 
deadly pallor overspreading his countenance, while 
ho staggered backward and would have fallen had 
not Charles sustained him by the arm. 

“ That woman — for a lady I can scarcely call her 
— was FcrditaMortimor,"Eaid Hatfiold.omphatically. 

“Ohl malediction upon tho hateful syren !" oa- 
elairacd Barthelma, terribly excited. 

“Compose yourself 1 — what is tho matter?" cried 
Charles. “You will attract observation — thopcople 
will notice you ’’ 

“I am composed — yes, I am cool and collected 
now,” murmured the unhappy young Italian, all lii.s 
tremendous imprudence bursting upon his compre- 
hension like a thunder-storm. “Hero — let us pass 
up this street — it is comparatively deserted — and 
wo can converse more at our case," ho faltered pain- 
fully, as ho dragged his companion up New Bur- 
lington Street. 

A suspicion had in tho meantime flasHcd to tho 
imagination of Charles Hatfield. M'as it possible 
that Barthelma could have married tho profligate 
Pordita, or Laura? Ho himself had not learnt 
trora his father how he know that tho syren- 
demoness was married again, or whom sho had thus 
ensnared; — and tho Italian’s sudden excitement 
could not bo accounted for otherwiso than by tho 
fact that he had made her his wife. 

“My God! this intelligence is overwhelming!’ 
murmured Captain Barthelma. “ Oh ! my dear 
friend,” ho e.vclaimed, turning with tho abruptness 
of an almost maddening excitement towards H.at- 
Cold, “ pity me — pity mo ; that woman of whom you 


“ Is what ?” demanded Charles impatiently. 

“My wife!” responded Barthelma; — and tlit 
moment tho words wore uttered his excitement gap 
way to a blank despair. 

“ Malediction upon my communicativeness — my 
insane garrulity 1” ejaculated Charles. “ I shall 
never — never forgive myself for having made these 
most uncalled-for revelations!” 

“Do not blame yourself, my dear friend,” returned 
the young Italian, in .a tone of tho deepest melan- 
choly : “ yon know not how painfully your words 
would alToct mo — yon could not anticipate that tho, 
warning which you generously intended to convey 
would come far too late 1” 

“ And, after all, there may be some error — some 
mistake,” cried Charles, catching at a straw on 
behalf of his afilictcd companion : “ tho woman 
whom . I moan may not bo tho same as the lady 
whom yon have espouBOd ” 

“Yes — yes: 'tis tho same !” ejaculated tho Italian, 
impatientiy : “ Laura Mortimer — tho beauteous 
creature whom wo saw in tho Champs Elysdes, and 
whoso mother met with a horrible death some 
months ago.” 

“Ahl that old woman is no morol” exclaimed 
Charles. “Bnt of what nature w.is tho death of 
which you speak so shudderingly?” 

“The frightful incident occurred when you were 
ill Italy,” answered Barthelma. “ Some villain 
broke a bottle of aqiia-fortis or vitriol over her 
head — and sho died in fearful agonies. Bnt I must 
leave you now, my dear friend,” said tho Oastelcioa- 
lan, with wild abruptness of mannor; and hastily 
wringing both of Hatfield’s hands, ho darted awav 
and was out of sight in a fow moments. 


CHAPTER Cevn. 

MK. CltEEX’S orriCE. 

On tho same morning, and at about the same 
time that Charles Hatfield and Captain Barthelma 
thus encountered each other in Regent Street, 
certain incidents of importance to tho thread of our 
narrative occurred elsewhere. 

IVc must request the reader to accompany us to 
a nowly fitted up suito of oflices inAVarwick Court, 
Holborn ; and In tho privato room wo sluall find 
Mr. Green seated at a desk covered with ptipors. 

A material nltoration had taken placo in tho 
external appc.aranco of this iodividnal. Ho was 
well dressed — looked clean and neat — and woro an 
air of assurance instead of the downcast, obsequi- 
ous, grovelling demeanour that had characterised 
him when in tho sorvico of Mr. Hoathcoto. 

His private room was neatly furnishod and had 
p business-like aspect : in tho front office two 
clerks were busily employed in dr.twing up state- 
ments to bo laid before counsel in soveral he-vy 

*/ ' 

suits; and in tho passage outside a proecss-sevver 
was waiting for instructions. 

Mr. Green had drawn his table noar tho fire that 
blazed in the grato — for tho reader must remera 
her that sover.al months h.ad elapsed since tli 
adventures of this individual with Jack Eily, and it 
w.as now tho commoncomont of February, 1847. 

Tho cheerful flames roared half-way up tho 
chimney; — and as Green felt tho gonial heat dif- 
fusing a glow throughout his frame, he smiled 


hnvo spoken is - 


J triumphantly ns ho contrasted his present positioa 
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wliat it was in tlioss tiines when he was com- “Not only ruined in poaket, but in clmraci^r 
pclIeJ to sit without a tiro, from nine in the morn- likewise,” resumed Green, his tone heoomintr mor- 
ing till sis in the evening, on the hard high stool in ciless— nay, absolutely sarage and ferocious. “That 
Heathcote’s front office. Now ho was a solicitor long trial of yesterday — a trial which occupied 
on his own account — had his name once more in eight hours — revealed you in your true colours to 
the Law List— ;COuld look with complacency into all the world. The counsel whom I employed tore 
his banker’s book — and, when business was over for yon to pieces. All your chicanery was unravelled 
the day, had nothing to do but to stop into an — all your raantEuvres traced, followed up, and ex- 
omnibus and rido as far as tho door of his neat posed — all your fraudulent proceedings dragged to 
litHe dwelling at Bayswater. light. Oh ! yon, who never spared a human being. 

No wonder, then, that Mr. Green’s countenance Mr, Ileathcoto, were not spared yesterday : you] 
had lost its downcast look and its haggard, broken- who never pitied n living soul, wore not pitied 
hearted expression : no wonder that hope beamed yesterday ! Tho barrister resembled a giant, and 
in his eyes, and that his tone and manner had reco- you a dwarf whom ho hold up writhing and shriek- 
vered the assurance, if not the actual dignity, of *ng in presence of tho whole court — aye, tho whole 


former days, 


country. Every newspaper published this morn 


On tho particular morning of which wo are 'ug, contains a long account of the proceedings ; — 
writing, Mr. Green was more than usually elate; “nd *>7 this time your character stinks in the nos- 
and as he looked over the papers that lay before ‘■rils of the entire profession.” 


him, tho inward e.vultation which ho experienced 
imparted the glow of animation to his features. 


“Then am I not sufficiently punished, Mr. 
Green ?” asked Heathcote, the tears rolling down 


Presently the door opened and his junior clerk j his thin, emaciated, and sallow counteuanco. 


.appeared, saying, "Mr. Heathcote, sir.” 


“Since you first commenced these numerous suits 


“Let him walk in,” returned Green, assuming a against me, I have not known a moment’s poaco. 
cold tone : but his heart was palpitating violently Sleep has scarcely ever visited ray pillow; tho awful 
with mingled feelings of joy, triumph, and insatiate gulph of infamy and disgrace was always yawning 
revenge. at ny feet. Look at mo, Mr. Green— look at mo ! 

In a few moments James Heathcote entered tho Am I not changed? My God ! I am twenty years 

older than I was on that day when you quitted mo 
But, oh ! how changed was that man, not only in in such anger and with such dreadful throats I” 
countenance hut also in deportment! His face was “And those threats shall be fulfilled to tho very 
thin— haggard— care-worn : his eyes, sunken in letter— yes, to the very letter,” said Mr. Green, in 
their sockets, were dim and glazed ; — his form was a tone of unmitigated bitterness. “ I told you that 
bowod ; — and in tho course of a fow months his hair there should bo war between us — war to tho very 
had turned from an iron grey to a stainless white, knife;— and I have kept my word! I told you that 
His aspect was deplorable ; and his manner was ere a fow months had elapsed, you would bitterly 
.ndicative of deep mental distress — anxiety — suffer- repent your conduct to ono who only asked for a 

J'tid linmiliation. little kindness in return for his faithful services; 

“Sit down, sir,” said Green, in a patronising and you have already repented ! But my memory 
^ is immortal, Mr. Heathcote— and I can never, never 

Heathcote placed his hat upon the floor and took forget tho injuries, tho insults, tho degradations, 
a chair: then, fixing his hollow eyes ufon his ex- and tho wrongs I have received at your hands. 

clerk, he was about to open his business— but, uu- My thirst for rovenge is therefore iusatiablo and 

ablo to hear up against tho tide of rominisccnces this very day shall I adopt another and still more 


that rushed to his soul, ho burst into tears. 


important proceeding with regard to you.” 


Green affected not to notice this ebullition of ’“My God! all this amounts to a persecution!” 
grief; hut deliberately poked tho fire. ejaculated Heathcote, literally writliing upon his 

For a few minutes tho old lawyer sate sobbing chair, 
in the presonoo of the man whom lie had trampled “Call it wliat you will, sir,” responded Green, 
upon during the long period of his vassalage; and savagely: “no words — no entreaties — no menaces 
at length recovering sufficient composure to cnablo — no pravers on your part can stav me in the course 
his tongue to give utterance to tho ideas that wero which I am adopting ” 

uppermost, ho said. “ Mr. Green, you aro doubtless « And that course ?” said Heathcote, shuddering 
astonished to receive a visit from me /” apprehonsion. 

"Not at all, sir: I expected it,” was tho laconic ..-js ^n indictment at tho Old Bailey for con- 
, T' , , - , . . spiraev,” answered Green, 

"And wherefore should you have expected it?” ..No-uo : you cannot do it 1” cried Heathcote 
asked Heathcote, anxiously, now becoming dreadfully excited. ‘ 

Because the result of yesterday’s trial in tho aro lawyer enough to know that I can do 


Court of Queens Bench places you complotely in it,” rejoined Green, with a cmiloofinfernai triumph 
tho power of my victorious client,” responded “Theovidencoobtaiuedfromyesterday’sproceed- 
Grccn;“iiud you are likewise well awaro that every jngs inculpated another person with you in the 
Uther action pending against you must be decided fraud-the damnable fraud that you practised upon 


in tlio same manner.” 

“ Yes— I cannot close ray eyes to that fact,” ob 
served Heathcote, actually wringing bis bands. 


ray cUoDt years ago; and at this very moment my 
clerics aro drawing up the statement to bo snb- 
mitted to counsel with a view to an indictment 


“ And therefore you are ruined — totally rained,” against yourself and your accomplice !” 
returned Green, with a deraoniao smile oEtriumpb. could hay© home everything but this !” es- 
“ Ruined— totally ruined!” repeated Heath- claimed the miserablo man, , covering his faco 
coat^ . "that mechanical unconsciousness with his two thin hands, and then shaking his 
whmh is indicative of despair— blank despair. head wildly, as if in a Bpecies of hysteria. 
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“Yes — and you snspooted that such would be 
Iho course that I should adopt,” resumed Green : 
■‘for it is precisely the measure that you yourself 
would hare taken in similar c'rrcumstanecs. IrVhat 
you have done to others, Mr. Heathcoto, shall now 
he done to yon ; — and it were as reasonable to im- 
plore the forhcarancc of a ravenous tiger, as to 
appeal to mo for mercy !” 

“ One word, Mr. Green — one word I” ejaculated 
Hcathcote, starting from his scat. “ I wilt at once 
— yes, this very moment — surrender up all the 
various sums and properties you claim on behalf of 
the numerous clients whom you represent againat 
me, — 1 will satisfy and liquidate all your demands 
— leaving myself a beggar — yes, a beggar upon tbe 
face of the earth — on condition that you abandon 
this criminal prosecution !” 

“Peruse that list of my clients and the amount 
of their claims,” said Green, handing the wretched 
man a paper. 

“The sum is enormous — frightful 1” exclaimed 
Hcathcote, his countenance becoming hideous to 
gaze upon. 

“And to that amount must bo added a thousand 
pounds to satisfy mo for the costs which I shall lose 
by the compromise,” returned Green, with implaca- 
ble coldness both of tone and manner. 

“As God is my judge, I cannot command that 
additional thousand pounds which you stipulate 
for!" cried Hcathcote, trembling with nervous ex- 
citement. 

“Th'en apply to your brother. Sir Gilbert,” re- 
sponded Green, a sardonic smile curling his lips. 

“ Ho is not in England — ho has gone abroad, I 
know not whither !” exclaimed the miserable man. 
“Months have now elapsed since his mistress be- 
came reconciled to her husband, the Marquis of 
Dclmour — and Gilbert suddenly quitted England 
about the same time. Ho refused to see mo pre- 
vious to his departure: ho rejected ray proposals — 
my humble proposals for a reconciliation. Therc- 
foro, wore I oven acquainted with his present abode, 
it would be useless and vain to apply to him for 
snceour.” 

“Thus is it that all your grand schemes — your 
magnificent designs — your comprehensive plans, 
have fallen in with a tremendouscrash,burying you 
in the ruins !” said Green, in a slow and measured 
tone that was torturing and intolerable with its di- 
abolical sardonism. “ 'Well,” he continued, after a 
few moments’ pause, “ I will renounce the demand 
of the thousand pounds, on condition that you at 
once — and ore you quit my presence — assign all 
your property, of whatever kind, with a view to the 
liquidation of these claims and the settlement of all 
the suits pending against you.” 

“I will do so,” said Hcathcote, “provided that 
you give me an "undertaking to abandon all criminal 
proceedings against me.” 

“ Agreed,” was the response; and the two law- 
yers drew up certain documents which they forth- 
with exchanged : and wo may observe that whereas 
Green’s handwriting was firm, clear, and legible, 
that of his discomfited opponent was trembling, 
blotted, and indicative of a terrible excitement. 

“ My ruin — my utter ruin is now consummated !” 
groaned Hcathcote, wringing his hands bitterly. 
“All that I had heaped up for my old age ” 

“Andthatyoulmdobtnincdntthosacriflcoof the 
happiness of hundreds,” interrupted Green, his 
tone suddenly assuming the savage triumph of one 


who gloats over the downfall of a hated enemy. 

“ But wo will not prolong our interview, sir. The 
day of retribution has come at last — and in a few 
minutes I have wreaked the pent-up vengeance of 
long years. Begone, sir — offend mo not another 
moment with your presence 1 My head clerk shall 
accompany you to your own office in order that you 
may place in his hands the securities and the docu- 
ments specified in the agreement that you have 
given me.” 

Heathcoto made no reply: but turning hastily 
away, took his departure, followed by Green’s 
managing m.an, who received the necessary instruc- 
tions from his master. 

Scarcely had the ruined lawyer thus quitted the 
establishment of his flourishing and merciless op- 
pressor, when a lady ivearing a thick black veil 
entered the front office and requested an immediate 
interview with Mr. Green. The junior clerk de- 
livered this message to bis employer, and the lady 
was forthwith introduced to the legal gentleman’s 
presence in the comfort.able back room. 

A rapid glance at his visitress convinced Mr. 
Green that she was likely to prove no ordinary 
client: for tho elegance of her dress, the graceful- 
ness of her demeanour, and the dignity of her gait 
bespoke a lady of distinction ; — and when, on taking 
the chair which he hastened to place for her accom- 
modation, she raised her veil, ho was struck by the 
transcendent beauty of the countenance thus re- 
vealed to him. 

“ IVe arc alone together, sir,” said the lovely 
stranger, looking intently around : “ but can listen- 
ers overhear anything that may pass between us?” 

“There is no need of apprehension bn that head, 
madam,” answered Green. “ Speak freely — and 
■without reserve.” 

“ I have called upon business of great iraporlanco 
to myself, and which may prove most lucrative to 
you,” continued the lady. 

“ Before we proceed farther, madam,” said the 
lawyer, “ may I request to bo informed who rerom- 
mended you to me i” 

“A client of yonr’s who resides in Pimlico, a:id 
with whom I am acquainted,” answered the beauti- 
ful woman. “ Perhaps you have heard mention 
made of my name. I ten* the Countess of Carig- 
nano: but I presume that, since my husband’s 
native land has become a Republic and abolished 
titles of nobility, I must introduce myself to you as 
Signora Barthelma.” 

“ I have heard of you, madam,” responded Green : 
’‘and I shall be delighted to number you amongst 
ray clients.” 

“It is for this purpose that I have addressed my- 
self to you to-day,” observed Laura. “Bmt I must 
at once inform yon that tho object of my visit is , 
scarcely connected with law.” 

“If I can servo you, madam ’’began Green, 

who was completely fascinated by her beauty and 
her manners. 

“And serve yourself also?” added Laura: “yes — 
you can do both! Know, then, that I cherish a 
rancourous — burning hatred against two individuals 
— father and son — and that tho time has now come 
for mo to wreak my vengeance upon them. Tho 
son has just returned from Italy— I saw his arrival 
mentioned in this morning’s paper ; and not another 
day, not another hour can I rest ere a train bo laid 
that must lead to tho explosion of all tho happi- 
ness they now expect to enjoy.” 




I "And who arc these persons, madam?" asked 
Green. 

“ Their namo is Hatfield — and they reside at tho 
mansion of tho Earl of Ellinghara, in Pall Mall,’ 
responded Laura. “I am acquainted with a ter- 
rific secret regarding that family — a secret which 
would make tho hair of all England’s proud 
aristocracy stand • on end — a secret, in fine, 
that now affords mo the means of humbling my 
two mortal enemies in tho dust. AVill you, sir, 
become tho instrument of my Tongoance? — will 
you perform my bidding in all respects? I know 
that I ask a great deal — that I am about to involve 
you in no trifling nor unimportant enterprise — and 
ihat the business does not with propriety como 
witliin tho sphere of your professional avocations. 
But tho rccompenso shall be most liberal ; and I 
proffer tliis note for five hundred pounds .as an 
calmest of my intentions in that respect.’’ 

Green’s eyes glistened at tho sight of this gener- 
ous gift; and ho hastened to assure Signora Bar- 
thclma that ho not only undertook her business 
with cheerfulness, but would enter into it with as 
much enthusiasm as if ho were interested in it from 
personal feeling. 

" I thought that I was not deceived in your 
character, from wiiat I had heard,” observed Laura. 

“ Kor lot there bo no mistake nor misunderstanding 
ootween us, Mr. Groon,” she continued, fixing her 
fine, largo grey eyes intently upon him: “you 
have no objection to mako money — I have money to 
dispense amongst those who servo mo; — you will 
not fool qualmish nor entertain a maudlin sonti* 
meat of honour in matters that aro likely to prove 
ucrativo— and I am ready to pay handsomely for 
tho assistance which you can render mo.” 

" Proceed, madam,” said Green: " wo understand 
each othor.” 

“Good!” ejaculated Laura; “and now listen 
attentively. I am about to communicate to you 
secrets of tho most startling character; and it is by 
tho use whicli must bo made of those revelations, 
that my vengeance is to bo gratified. At the same 
time you .aro to act in this matter without suffering 
it to bo known that you are instigated by me. If 
questioned respecting the manner in which you 
bcoamo acquainted with those tremendous secrets, 
yon must give some evasive reply; and if my name 
bo suggested as your probable informant, you must 
dcclaru boldly that you never even hoard of me in 
your life. Eor those whom I am anxious to crush 
— ovcrwholra — and cover with confusion, might toll 
certain tales of a disagrecablo nature 'concerning 
.myself : but if they bo kept in ignorance that it is I 
who am in the background, they will remain silent 
in those respects. You seo that I am candid with 
you, Jlr. Green.” 

“And that very frankness, madam, renders mo 
tho more anxious to serve you,” answered tho un- 
principled attorney. 

“ Thanks for tills assurance,” said Laura, de- 
lighted at having found so ready and willing an 
instrument to carry out her vindictive designs. 

“ And now for these tremendous secrets to which j 
I have already alluded 1 Learn, then, that tho 
elder Jlr. Hatfield of whom I have spoken, and 
who is a gentleman apparently of high respecta- 
bility nud enjoying a good reputation, — learn, I 
say, that ho is in reality none other than the cele- 
breted highwayman Thomas Rainford of former ^ 
times ! Yes — you may well start and be amazed, t 


Mr. Green,” continued Laura, emphatically: “but 
it is tho truth — tho solemn truth I And it is 
nothing to that revelation which I have next to 
mako. For this Mr, Hatfield, or rather Thomas 
Rainford, was the older sou of tho late Earl oi 
Ellingham ; and, being legitimately born, bo is tho 
rightful possessor of tho peerage and tho entailed 
estates.’’ 

“This ic most wonderful !” ejaculated Green, 
staring almost stupidly with amazement. 

" I have yet other revelations to mako,” con- 
tinued iiaura, in a tone of subdued triumph. “ Tho- 
mas Rainford married a certain Lady Georgiana 
Hatfield, and adopted her name. They have a son, 
whoso name is Charles, and who passes as their 
nephew, bccauso he is illegitimate. It is this son 
whoso arrival in London yesterday is announced in 
this morntig’s journals. The same paragraph 
which records his return from Italy, hints at the 
probability of his shortly leading Lady Frances 
Ellingham to the altar. You know the sickening, 
fulsome terms in which such matters are glanced 
at in tho department of fashionable intclligeneo ? 
But before such marriage shall tako place, it is my 
purpose to carry woe— desolation of heart — infamy 
— disgrace" — and tho deepest, deepest humiliation 
into that proud mansion i I care not that those 
Hatfields should remain in ignorance of the fact 
that it is really 1 who strike tho blow: ’twill be 
sufficient for mo to be convinced that tho blow 
itself is struck. Do you begin to comprehend mo ?” 

“ I understand you altogether and completely, 
madam 1” exclaimed Green. “ You would have mo 
repair forthwith to Ellingham House, and by seek- 
ing some cause of dispute with ono or more of its 
inmates, seize tho opportunity to proclaim aloud all 
tho tremendous secrets which you have just revealed 
to me. Is not this your purpose?” 

“It is,” responded Laura: then, in a lower but 
more emphatic tone, sho added, “ And take caro 
that tho whole proeeeding be accompanied with 
such circumstances of notoriety, that it must inevi- 
tably engage the attention of the public press. In 
a word, contrive that all those revolatious shall 
appear in print, Mr. Groon ; and a thousand guineas 
shall be your recomponso !” 

“It shall bo done, madam — it shall bo done,” 
answered tho lawyer, his heart exulting at tho idea 
of the munificent reward thus promised, 

“ To-morrow I shall visit you again,” said Laura. 
“ But remember, this affair rests between you and 
mo 1 Should you ever encounter mo when I am 
w.alking or riding out with my husband, you will 
not appear to know me : wo aro strangers to each 
other everywhere save within the four walls of this 
room !” 

“I understand and will obey all your wishes, 
madam,” returned Groon. 

The lovely but vindictive and profligate woman 
then took her departure ; and tho lawyer lost no 
time in repairing to Fall ilall. 


CHAPTER CCVIII. 

teudita, the lost oneI 

It was about throe o’clock in the afternoon when 
LauraToachod tho villa on 'NYostbourno Terrace ; 
and. having laid .acidp bpr bonnet and handsome 
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furs, she proceeded to the drawing-room, where, as 
Rosalie had already informed her, her husband Lo- 
renzo was anxiously-awaiting her presence. 

The fact that he should hare stated to tlic scr- 
want his desire that she would speedily return 
home, was a proceeding so unusual on his part, 
appearing, as it did, to imply annoy.ance at her 
absence, that it roused the haughty temper of the 
impei’ious Laura ; and for the first time since their 
marriage, she wore a frown upon her features when 
she entered his presence. 

It was also for the first timo that Ms handsome 
countenance denoted a storm raging within his 
breast, and all the pent-up Tioloiice of which was 
about to explode against the deceitful, wanton 
creature into whose character he had obtained so 
complete hut fatal an insight that morning. 

“ You have been asking for mo, Lorenzo ?” said 
Laura, in a cold tone, as she seated herself with an 
air of exhaustion upon a sofa. 

** Yes, madam — I was most anxious to sec you 
as soon as possible,’’ answered the Italian, turning 
abruptly away from the window at which he had 
been standing, and now advancing towards her. 
" When I camo homo an hour ago I was sur- 
prised to find that you had been absent since mid- 
day.” 

“ And pray, Lorenzo, am I to ho kept a prisoner 
in this house?” demanded Laura, in a tone of un- 
feigned surprise. “ I liad certain purchases to 
mate at different shops — and I went out in the 
carriage for the purpose. Permit mo to observe 
that your conduct is undignified in the extreme, 
since you so far forgot yourself as to express your 
feelings to my lady’s-maid.” 

“ My God ! ind were I to proclaim my feelings to 
the wliole world, there would be but little cause for 
wonder!” exclaimed the Italian, vehemently, and 
as ho spoke, ho thrust bis hand into his bosom, and 
clutched a dagger which he had concealed there. 

But his eyes fell upon the countenance of his 
wife, — that countenance so glorious in its beauty, 
though now with the sombre cloud overshadowing 
it; — and hejvould have slain her then and there, had. 
not his glance thus suddenly embraced all the love- 
liness of her features and all tho rich contours of 
lier splendid form. For, like a whelming tide, 
rvfslied to his soul a thousand tender reminiscences, 
— vividly recalling to his imagination all the joys 
.and delights ho had experienced in her arms— the 
fervid passion he had seen reflected in those magni- 
ficent eyes — tho luscious kisses lie had imprinted on 
those lips — the wanton playfulness with wliich her 
long luxuriant hair had oft-times swept across his 
cheeks — the ineffable bliss that liad filled his rap- 
tured soul when his head was pillowed on that 
glowing, swelling bosom, which now palpitated with 
haughty indignation, — oh ! he thought of all this, 
and ho felt that he could not slay one so exquisitely 
lovely — so transcondeutly beautiful ! 

“ Assuredly, your humour is strange to-day, 
Lorenzo,” said Laura, who, though longing to 
m.ako it up with tho man whom she really and sin- 
cerely loved, nevertheless was resolved to exact 
tho homage which all women under such circum- 
stances require — namely, the first overture towards 
a reconciliation. “ At one moment your eyes glare 
savagely upon me as if I had given you some 
mortal offence ; — and now they assume an expres- 
sion of pity and commiseration. Come, sir, con- 
fess that you have entertained some outrageous 


suspicion — tliat you are jealous of mo— and I shall.', 
take tho avowal as a proof of affection. Do 
this,” she added, a faint smile of oncouragomont 
appearing upon her lips, and allowing a glimpse 
of lior brilliant teetli ; “ do this, Lorenzo — and I 
will pardon your unkindness.” 

“ Pardon me exclaimed tho Italian, bitterly — 
for tho conduct of his wife now appeared to liim 
to bo aggravated by levity and flippancy of tho 
most irritating nature, thougli in reality she was 
totally ignorant of tlio fact that grave and serious 
charges were agitating in his mind against her: 
“pardon me/” ho repeated, his tone now assuming 
a fierceness that began to amaze and even alarm 
the yonng woman, whoso conscience, as the reader 
is well aware, was not the "clearest in tho world. 
“Oh! this is indeed a hideous mockery — a cool, 
deliberato insult,” he continued, — “ yes — a vile in 
suit, to offer to pardon me ! ^Vhat have I over 
done to offend you — 'or merit your forbearance 
or your forgiveness? My God I ’tis 1 who have 
boon generous and confiding — and ’tis you who 
have been tho gross deceiver and tho unprincipled 
hypocrite !” 

“These are harsh words, Loronzo,” exclaimed 
Laura, rising from tho sofa, and drawing horself up 
to her full height; and though not tall in stature, 
there was nevertheless something regal and majes- 
tically imperious in her air and boaring; “ yes — 
they arc harsh words, I repeat — and they may load 
to a quarrel which no subsequent regrets nor 
apologies Can repair.” 

“Let the quarrel bo eternal — or to the very 
death !” returned Lorenzo, bis handsome counte- 
nance now distorted with rage. “ Oh ! I am sick 
of this world with Us hideous deceits — its hollow 
hearts — its boundless profligacy ! I care not how 
soon I throw off tho coil of this life’s tram- 
mels: but with my last breath shall I curse — 
bitterly, bitterly curse — the odious name of Per- 
dita l” 

“ Ah I” ejaculated tho guilty woman, now per- 
ceiving that she was indeed unmasked : but almost 
immediately recovering her self-possession, she ap- 
proached her husband and said in her softest, most 
seductive tones, “ You have heard evil reports con- 
cerning me, Loronzo ; and I hope cro you prejudge 
mo, that 1 shall be allowed an opportunity to give 
a full explanation. Consider my position; — it is 
that of a friendless and orphan woman, about to 
lose, perhaps, the only being on eartll whom she 
ever loved, or who has ever sincerely loved her !” 

“Oh I how is it that such a demon heart is har- 
boured in such an angelic form !” cried Loronzo 
Barthelma, surveying her for a moment with mingled 
pity .and admiration : then immediately afterwards, 
a full sense of all lior tremendous profligacy and 
deceit springing up in his soul, his eyes glared upon 
her with the ferocity of a lynx, and a feeling of 
deep and burning liatrcd took possession of 
him. 

“ If you refuse me a hearing — if you intend to 
cast mo off with contumely and insult,” said Per- 
dita, her own' eyes flashing fire in their turn — but 
it seemed like living fire ! — "if such bo your inten- 
tions,” she continued, iu a tone of mingled bitter- 
ness and haughty indifference, “ tho sooner this iii- 
terview be terminated, the bettor.” 

And she advanced towards the door, her bosom 
heaving with convulsions almost to bursting from 
its confinement. 
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"iVo — no — you sliall not leave rao jot, nor thus!” 
ciied tho Italian, darting after and catching her 
violently by tho arm. “You j/iaTZ have the oppor- 
tunity of explanation which you desire; and God 
help von in the task!” 

Thus speaking ho forced her back to tho sofa; 
and then locked tho door of tho apartment, putting 
the key in his pocket. 

•'Thisheliaviour on your part, signor,'’said Perdita, 
assuming a composure which sho did not — could 
not feel, is alike mean and cowardly. You seek 
to intimidate mo — and that is mean: you use vio- 
lence towards me — and that is cowardly. IVIiat 
li.avo you heard .against mo ? Name the calumniator, 
and recite tho calumnies. But if tlio accusation re- 
solve itself into this, — that I was frail — weak — un- 
chaste before I became your wife, remember that I 
never deceived you on that subject 1 You yourself 
wore my paramour before you wore my husb.ind ; 
and when you ofTerod mo your hand, I reminded 
you that it was no virgin-brido whom yon would 
receive to the bridal-bed. Ero now you called mo 
Ptrdita — and I admit that such is my Christian 
name. But am I responsible for the circumstances 
which induced my mother to hestow it upon mo? 
You are doubtless aware, from tlio same source 
whence you havo gleaned evil tidings concerning 
me. that I was born in Newgate, and that ray ma- 
tercsl parent pave me that odious name in a mo- 
ment of contrition. Well — is tliis my fault? Bo 
just, Lorenzo — I do not ask you to be generous; — 
but again I say, bo just !” 

“I havo listened to you with attention, Perdita — 
and I am bound to declare that you seek to veil a 
liideous depravity beneath tho most specious 
sophistry,” said Bartholma, opo.aking in .a slow, 
measured tone, but with a concentrated fury in liis 
soul. “Ido not reproach you for your mother's 
crimes — I commiserate yon on that score. Bnt I 
feel indignant — oh 1 bitterly, bitterly indignant at 
all tho treachery — the perfidy you have practised to- 
wards me I I know that you wore unchaste, as you 
yourself express it — but 1 believed that it was mere 
frailty on your part, and not inveterate profligacy? 
Oh! Perdita, how dared you bring to tho marriage- 
bed of on honourable man a body polluted with 
all tho vice and iniquity of a penal colony, and which 
had been for years common as that of the vilest 
prostitute? I gave you a noble name — circum- 
stances h.avo robbed it of its aristocratic lustre — but 
it is Dtill honourable ; — and now bow is it monacod? 
You havo lavished your favours upon hundreds — 
you have led a life of such frightful wantonness, 
young in years as you are, that your soul has 
grown old in iniquity 1 Olil I know it all — I know 
everything, Perdita: all tho intricacies of your 
character are revealed to me — I havo read the 
mysteries of its darkest depths — and my eyes are at 
length opened to tho astounding folly that I 
perpetrated in linking ray fate with such as 
you 1” 

“Then let us separ.ato at onco,” exclaimed Per- 
dita, her cheeks flushing with indignation. “ Where- 
fore prolong this interview ? Our quarrel has gone 
too far and become too serious ever to admit of 
pardon or oblivion.” 

“It Is not I who will seek such reconciliation,” 
returned Bartholma, with terrible malignity in his 
tone and manner. “ I loved you, Perdita — God only 
knows how tenderly, how sincerely, how devotedly 
I lorea yon I I would have died for you — aye, and 


should have rejoiced to surrender up my life, conld 
such a sacrifice have benefitted you I Confident, 
frank, and full of generous candour, I gave you tho 
love of an honourable man ; — and you deceived me ! 
Oh 1 I am now no stranger to all your syren' wiles 
— your Circean witcheries : 1 recognise all that ar- 
tifice and all that duplicity in many of the circum- 
stances which marked our first meetings, and 
which rivetted the chains that you throw around 
me. What! do you suppose that I can consent to 
live and become tho scorn, the laughing-stock, and 
tho scandal of all who know mo? — and think you 
that I will permit you to go forth into tho world 
and point me out with taunting finger to tho first 
idiot whom you may win as your paramour? My 
God I tho thought is maddening — it sears my very 
brain 1” 

And so terrible became the young Italian’s aspect, 
— with his flashing eyes, convulsing countenance, 
and quivering lips, — that Perdita, now seriously 
alarmed, rushed to the door, forgetting that it was 
locked. 

But it opened not to her touch, and, with a cry 
of terror, she turned towards her husband, who was 
evidently exercising superhuman cflbrts to restrain 
tho fury that boiled in his breast and darted in light- 
ning-shafts from his wild eyes. 

“O Lorenzo — Lorenzo!” sho exclaimed, joining 
her hands together; “ what do you mean to do? — 
what is it that you require of rao? My God! I 
know that I havo been wicked — vile — profligate : 
but I have been faithful to you — I havo never ceased 
to love you from tho first moment wo met! That 
day in the Champs Elysdes has ever been a bright 
one — aye, the brightest on which my retrospective 
looks could dwell — ” 

“That day in tho Champs Elysdes,” repeated 
Barthelma, in a low and hollow tone, “is one ac- 
cursed in my memory and in my life 1 Wretch- 
profligate — shameless wanton,” ho exclaimed, all 
his infuriate passion now bursting forth, — “how 
dare von ailude to that day? — how can you think 
of it without tho crimson blush of shame? For 
whoso sake did you deck yourscif out so meretri- 
ciously on that occasion ? — whose jealousy was It to 
inspire, that you bent your warm and lustful looks 
on me that day^ — whom to beguile and win back to 
your arras, perhaps, was that deceptive note 
written that induced me, Di Ponta, and Charles 
Hatfield—” 

“Ahl then you know everything!” exclaimed 
Perdita, auddonly throwing oil the suppliant air 
and tho appealing looks which she had ero now 
assumed, and resolving to act with the energy na- 
tural to her character. “It is useless, signor, to 
prolong this painful interview: I havo alreailymade 
tho same observation — and I now wish you to un- 
derstand that I will not remain a prisoner any 
longer here. Open that door .and lot rao depart — 
or I shall summon the servants.” 

Thus speaking, she advanced towards tho boll- 
pull. 

“You menace me — you dare to menace me?” 
exclaimed Barthelma, springing forward and con- 
fronting her so as to bar tho way ; and his whole 
frame was quivering with a rage that appeared 
ro.ady to burst forth into the ungovornablo fury of 
a perfect madness. 

"How dare you thus coerce rao?” domanced 
Perdita, her eyes flashing fire. “ Out of my path, 
coward — unless you intend to enact tho ’Italian 
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braTO in tnis country whoro men are w.ont to bo 
braro and chivalrous.” 

And, as bKc spoke, she pushed him disdainfully 
aside. 

But ere the eye had time to wink or the heart to 
palpitate once — and while a sound, between a cry 
and a yoll, of frenzied rage burst from the lips of 
the maddened Barthelma, — his dagger flashed before 
the sight of Perdita, and was instantly buried deep 
in her bosom. f 

A thrilling, agonising scream proclaimed her 
mortal agony — then ceased suddenly; and, stagger- 
ing forward a few paces, she fell heavily on the 
carpet — and expired ! 

Barthelma stood for a few moments rivetted to 
the spot, silent and motionless with horror at tho 
deed which he had perpetrated ; while in his soul 
a revulsion of feeling took placo with tho whelm- 
ing r.apidity that marks the ebb of a portentous 
tide. 

A mortal dread c<amo over him — and then ho 
burst into an agony of tears ; .and throwing binisolf 
on tho still palpitating body of her whose wondrous 
beauty had been his pride and his joy, ho began to 
lament her death in the most passionate terms. 

But suddenly there was a sound as of sovor.al 
footsteps rusliing up tho stairs — and then camo a 
loud knocking at tho door, and tho voices of the 
valet, Rosalie, and another servant demanding what 
was tho matter and what meant tho piercing 
scream tliat had reached their oars. 

Then Barthelma recollected tliat, as a murderer, 
ho would receive a murderer’s doem ; and in a 
moment to his appalled soul started up all the grim 
end terrible array of tho criminal tribunal — tho 
executioner — tho assembled myriads — and tho gib- 
bet! , 

• AH tho frenzy of his maddening mind returned: 
—and tearing forth tho stiletto from the bosom of 
his siauglitsrod v;ifc, ho plunged it deep into ids 
own breast. 

At tho same instant the door of the apartment 
was forced in ; and tho horror-stl'icken domestics 
caugnt sight of their master just at tho moment 
tliat ho fell upon tho corpse of their mistress! 

* « ♦ • • 

• * • 

So perislicd this youlliful pair, — e.'.oh endowed 
witli a beauty of no ordinary kind ! 

1 c.s — thus died tho tender, impassioned Lorenro, 
and tho profligate, wanton Perdita! 

Tlio world has seen no loveliness superior to 
hors, nor known a depravity more involorate. 

But was she to bo blamed only, and not pitied in 
the slightest degree ? Itwero unjust thusto regard 
her memory : — for, when her eyes first saw tlio 
light, had some kind hand been nigh to receive tho 
innocent babe — to boar it aw.ay from tliat Nowgate- 
ccll which was tho ominous scene of its birth — to 
rear it tenderly and save it from passing in tho 
arms of a felon-mother into a penal settlement, — 
then to foster and cherish the growing girl with a 
true maternal care — bend her mind to tho contempla- 
tion of virtue, and protect it from all bad influences 
— preserve her soul from the ofTects of vile examples, 
and inculcate principles of chastity, rectitude, and 
."cligion, — Oh! then would tlio prison-born Perdita 
have ghen by her conduct a refutation to her name, 
and sho would have liapiy excelled in every accom- 
olishment, every amiable characteristic, and every 


endearing qualification that oorabino like brilliant 
gems to form for tho chaste woman’s brow a diadem 
such ns angels wear ! 

Ob 1 my Lady Duchess — or you, highborn daugh- 
ter of some proud Peer whose lino of ancestry may 
bo traced back to the period of the Norman Con- 
quest, — look not with unmitigated disgust upon tho 
character of Perdita, tho Lost One Let pity temper 
tho feeling ; — for — though tho truth which wo are 
about to toll may bo not over palatable — yet is tho 
moral which tho Lost One’s history affords deserv- 
ing of consideration. Suppose, ray Lady Dnehoss — 
or you, highborn maiden,— suppose that either of 
you had been ushered into this world under such 
circumstances as those which attended on the birth 
of Perdita;— suppose that you first saw tho light in 
Newgate — that you had been taken by a vile mother 
to tho far-off placo of her exile — that you had been 
reared where temptations abounded and virtuous 
influences worn unknown — and that every example 
you had before you was evil and profligate, — what 
would have boon tho result ? Do not dare to say, 
my Lady Ducliess — or you, highborn maiden — that 
an innate perception of right and wrong, and a na- 
tural inclination to virtue, would have preserved 
you pure, and chaste, and untainted throughout the 
terrible ordeal ! No — no — you would have fallen as 
Perdita fell — you would have boon dragged through 
the mire of doinor.alisation as sho was — you would 
have imbibed tlio infectious poison of vice as she 
did, — and, under such circumstances, you, my Lady 
Duchess — and you, highborn maiden — would have 
justified and illustrated in your own lives the his- 
tory of tho Lost Olio ! 

What, then, do we wish to impress upon our 
readers? — what do wo seek to impress upon tho 
Logislaturo and tho Govcrnnieiit? That it is bettor 
to adopt moans to prevent crime, than to study ‘ 
how to punisli it whoa it is committed. We have a 
thousand laws which proclaim how a man may bo 
sent to the treadmill, or to tho hulks, or to tho 
penal colonies, or to the gibbet: but wo have none 
devising measures to keep him away from those 
places. Everything is to punish — nothing to pre- 
vent. Tho codes are crowded with enactments 
inflicting penalties upon grown-up criminals, — but 
do not contain a single statute for the protection of 
tho children of tho poor against contamination. 
Look at those emaciated little beings rolling about 
all day long in the gutters, or eating tho offal off 
dust-heaps : doos tho law stretch forth its hand and 
pluck them out of that filth which is only too pain- 
fully emblom.atic.al of tho moral mire in which 
their minds are likewiso wallowing ? No: tho law 
allows them to play on unheeded ; but when, a few 
years aftorw.ards, these unhappy creatures, who can 
neither read nor write, and have no idea of God 
aorhope nor heaven, pilfer a slice of rusty bacon or 
a morsel of cheese from a shop-board in order to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger- tAen docs the Law 
thrust forth its long arm and its great hand, ard 
seize upon tho victims of what ? — its own ne- 

glect 1 

Yes : these are truths which wo are never wearied 
of insisting upon. Session after session is frit- 
tered away in party squabbles ; but what remedial 
steps are taken to moralise, christianise, nnd civi- 
lise tho children of tho pear ? 
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OHArXEEl OCi-X. 

HT,. GREEN’S MISSION. 

In the nioantirno Mr. Green had taken a cab, and 
ordered himself to be driven to the mansion of tho 
Earl of Ellingliara in Pall Mall, 

While he was proceeding thither, ho threw him- 
self back id tho vehicle and gave wav to a variety of 
pleasurable reflections, lie considered his prospects 
to bo most brilliant ; and he belicvod that he was on 
the liigh road to amass as considerable a fortune as . 
that which his late master Hcathcote had once cn- I 
joyed. It was fortunate for him that ho had applied I 
to Jack Rily in the hour of his need: tho Doctor I 
had proved of tho greatest assistance to him ; — .and 
ho resolved to run down to Woolwich some day and 
call upon his old friend at tho hulks. For Jack 
Rily bad been tried for tho murder of Vitriol Bob, 
and acquitted of tho capital charge; but he was 
condemned to two yoara’imprisonmentin a convict- 
ship for manslaughter, tho police having appeared 
to givo him a character which by no means recom- 
mended him to the good opinion of tho jury nor the 
mercy of tho Court. As for the immense quantity 
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of Baiik-notea found upon his person at the time oi 
his arrest, lie had positively refused to give any 
satisfactory account concerning them; and as no 
one stood forward to claim thorn, nor to throw any 
light upon this mysterious subject, they were de- 
clared to bo forfeited to tho Crown on tho prisoner's 
conviction for manslaughtor. 

Pondering upon these and other matters, Mr. 
Green arrived in due course at tho noble mansion 
in Pall Mall ; and on inquiring for Mr. Hatflold, ho 
was informed that this gentleman was ill in bed, 

“ But ray business is of tho most urgent charao 
tor,” said tho attorney ; and I must see him.” 

Tho domestic to whom this assurance was given, 
conducted Mr. Green into a parlour, at.d hastenod 
to report to the Earl of Ellingliam tho prcsc.ico of 
tho visitor. 

The nobloman accordingly repaired to the room 
in which Green was waiting, and represented to him 
that Mr, Hatflold was too much indisposed to re- 
ceive any stranger. 

If, however,” added tho Earl, “you will commu- 
nicate to mo the nature of tho affair which luis 
brought you hither your object will bo gained as 
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tiro to Tour family, as I can talk tlio matter quietly 
orer with you in this room.” 

Am! the rillain tv»s morinp towards the door, 
when Lord Lllingham caught him by tho arm, say- 
ir.r, "‘Nay — you must not leare us thus! What 
object hare yon in rictv ? — 'iv))at use do you proposo 
to make of the secrets which you hare discovered? 
.Speak frankly— candidly — openly: is it money that 
i you require?'' 

I A new idea flashed to the mind of I.Ir. Green, ns 
tl.e'o words fell npon his ears. 

liy serving Signora Larthelma he would gain a 
thousand guine.T, half of which sum was alreadyin 
i hi: possesrion : he had therefore only another ilvo 
I hundred to receive — and it was possible that ho 
I mirht obtain as many thousands by striking a bar- 
I gain with tho nobleman and making a market of 
j th.v secrets in his posscssion. 

j ■' Wherofore docs yonr lordship ask mo if 1 require 
] money:” he demanded, by way of rounding the 
Leri's intentions. 

“llerause I am rich enough to bribe you,” was 
the nnli.'sitating response: for the nobleman had 
already formed a pretty accurate idea of the attor- 
ney'.v rliaracter. 

Green pau'cd — reflected — and began to grow oin- 
br.rrasied, ilc knew not hov.' to act — howniuch to 
df r.:nnd — what ti rms to propose. J'earful of spoil- 
ing all, by carrying hi’, ( .viertionate vi.'ws too high, 
j l.e wr.r liken is.' agpreliensive of Icing a l.arge by 
i;greeing to ta!;e a small amount. 

Tee Lari guessed wliat was passing in his mind; 
and, pointing to writing materials that lay upon 
th” table, he raid, "Draw a cheque— .and I will 
eign it." 

.'*Ir. Green sat down, and with trembling hand 
wrote a draft for fire thousand pounds. 

liord Lllinghara glanced orer it, and immediately 
afliaed his signature to the document, inserting tlie 
names of his hankt rs in the corner. 

” Stop 1” ejaenlated Mr. Hatfield, r-tarting up in 
his cf.uch: “Artlmr, retain that cheque- let not 
till villain take it 1" 

Ami tlie Lari of Lllingliam instantly obeyed this 
injunction ; while Green turned, with a eouiite- 
nance livid through rage ami disappointment, te- 
w.ards the invalid. 

“ Xot one .sliilling shall this man extort from 
us I ' routiiim-d Mr. Hatfield, powerfully I'.vrited. 
"His Mery is a fabrication! There are no docu- 
ments in eiisteneo wliieli nn hr-e levtalcd our 
family r> crets to him. He has htei; ri-nt hither by 
ail enemy — and who that enemy is I ran too well . 
divine!” I 

"Yes — yes — I understand you 1” cried the Lari, ] 
the name of/’crdifo suggesting itself immediately to 
his memory: hut at tho same time lie recollcete.l | 
that neither the Countess of Lllingliam nor L.adv i 
Georgian:! was acquainted with the secret of that I 
fatal marriage wlilcli Charles had contracted. ] 

" Vile— despicable tool that you arc!” resumed i 
Mr. Hatfield, addressing himself to tho .attorney: 

“ I can Efc- through all your conduct ns if your ] 
very soul were transparent 1 Tlie vengeance of an s 
em my sent you hither— .and the demand which tlio ( 
Karl of Lllingliam made respecting your object, v 
was suggestive of thin extortionate deed that you fi 
sought to perpetrate. Begone, sir — do yonr worst ol 
—wo fear you not ! You niayrevcal family matters h 
that may cause pain — but you can do no serious ci 
injury: for If you .allude to the secrets which I Bi 


ly myself am referring to, your malignant aim is com- 
pletely baffled — inasmuch as tho documents that 
r, could alono corroborate your assertions, are no 
y-' longer in cristenco. I myself destroyed themr 
It And thoroughly o.ahaustcd, Mr. Hatfield sank 
•0 hack upon tho pillow. 

? At this moment tho door was hastily opened- 
It and Clarence 'Villiers rushed into tho room. ’ 

1 .ardon this abrupt intrusion,” ho exclaimed, 
iS not immediately noticing Green: “ but I haro nows 

of soino importance — tliougli of horrible interest 

a to communicate. Tliat woman Perdita, wlio on- 
n snared my friend Cliarlcs witli her wiles and witeb- 
o cries, is no more 1” 

0 “De-ad?” cried Mr. Hatfield, again starting up 
■- in tbc couch. 

if “Murdered- assassinated— and by her own hus- 

h.and 1 ejaculated Villiers. “I was driving past 
e M cstbourno Terraco ere now — I saw a crowd— C 
c heard appalling rumours- 1 enquired tlio cause— 
and I learnt tlio outline of the frightful tragedy 1 
s .She is dead— and Bartliclma, her husband, who 
d destroyed her, has perished by his own handl” 

“Then Charles is beyond all danger for tho 
future 1” exclaimed Mr. Hatfield ;— and again did 
- Ill) fall hack on his pillow. 

:> Lady Georgiana .and tho Countess of Lllinghara 

• hastened to administer restoratives to tho invalid: 

, althougti tliey themselves were greatly excited by 
r the iiitolligcuci; which had just arrived— for, it will 

bo remembered, tliey were aware that Cliarlcs had 
; fled from London with nn abandoned woman who 

1 had gained a powerful ascendancy over him ; and 
I horrified as tin y were at the tidings of tho murder-, 

they could not help feeling that all apprehension of rl 
I relapse on the young man’s part into the meshes of 
the intriguing Perdita, was now suddenly removed. 
While the ladies were ministering to Mr. Hatfield, 

• Clarence Villiers had turned and recognised Green, 
who was standing stupefied and motionless at the 
sudden news whicli revealed to him that his fair 
client Perdita Bartliclma had been murdered ! 

"Ah! Mr. Green,” exclaimed A'lllicrs, in aston- 
ishment at heholdlng the attorney in the room ; 
“ what brings you iiithcri” 

“ Do you hnow’ tills person, Clarence?” demanded 
the Lari, bending his looks witli mingled indigna- 
tion and abhorrence upon tho man. 

"I have been .arqiiainte.l with him for many 

yeai.s " hegan Villiers. 

“.Stop, sir!” cried the nohlemnn, again seizing 
thenrm of the aitoriiey, wlio w.as making for the 
door. •• Before you leavens, you sliall ho tliorougldy 
uiiina-ked in tlie presonco of a gentleman who ap- 
pears to addievs you as a friend.” 

"Let me go, Illy loid !” exclaimed Green, strug- 
gling to pet away ; for lie I:ncw that Villiers could 
reveal a reeret whieli would qt onco placo tho in- 
famy of liis clmrariei lieyond question : "let mo go, 

I say_vou liave no right to detain mo against mv 
will I” ^ 

^ “ You shall remain yet .a few minutes 1” cried tho 
L.arl, Iioldin,-; his .arm with ,a strong grasp. “This 
villain,” continued tlio nobleman, turning towards 
Cl.arcnce, “ came iiithor as tlin instrument of tliat 
woman Pcrdita’.s vorigeasre I That such is the 
fact, I Ii.avo no doubt. But in n short timo ho 
changed hi.s ch.ar.aclor— ho liepan to act a pari for 
hiinsolf — lio played Iho scoundrel on his own .ac- 
count — .and ho attoniptod In e.ytorl from inn tho 
Bum of live Ihousand ijouuds, as tho purcliano- 
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money for retaining all the Eccretr, whicli I’erdita 
could nlono have rcTcnlcd to him !” 

“You ofTercd mctho money — and the ninmintwac 
not citravagant, conBldcring the inirpnae for avhirh 
it tvas to haro hcen gWcn,” said Oroen, glancing 
anxiously at Clarence Villiers. 

“ I told yon to name your on n terms — and you 
drew up this draft,” eiclnimed the Isarl, exhibiting 
the slip of paper. 

“ Then, hy heaven ! forhearance in respect to such 
a man as you, Is a pordtivo criino on my part!” raid 
Villiers, in an excited tone; ami, seiring the 
vretrhed attorney hy the collar, he cried, “ You go 
not hence, Mr. Green, cave in the custody of an 
ofTieer, and under an acenration of forgery !” 

"Forgery!” exclaimed the Karl, In amarement; 
and at the same time the ladies ami Mr. llnlfield 
hecame interested ohsorvers of thciceiie that was 
now passing. 

“Yes — forgery, my lord!” cried Villiers, still re- 
taining his hidd upon Green. “ This man was left 
joint trustee with myfelf. on hehalf of a youth wh.o 
had a small rum hefiueathetl to him ; the money was 
sold out of the funds years ago, mydgnatnre to the 
power of attorney luiiig forged ! That forgery was 
perpetrated hy the Tillain before yon. Some 'ix 
montlic ago he replaced the money — he called upon 
me — he confe'sed the doeil — he avowed his con tti lion 
I —and I promised to rhield him. But now, my lonl 
I — note, that he dares to ret hlm*elf up as the. per- 
j sccutnr of tho'e whom 1 hate ro many reasons to 
esteem and revere, — tsoie, that he has ventured to 
direct his villanies against the peace of an nmlahlo 
1 family, — 1 cannot — will i:ot — must not spare him!” 

' “No, Clarence — you shall l.cep your promi-e,” 
■aid the Karl ; ■' and perhaps the man may he movi d 
hy gratitude to repentance." 

".My proml'e was conditional, my lord,” ix- 
claimed Villieis: "and if h.e have repre-ented it 
^ otherwise to a living roul, Im has ultend a false- 
hood. I declared to him at the time that I wmild 
; forgive him. provided lie undertooh to cnti r upon 
the ways of rectitude and honesty : and It Is he who 
has now forfeited his rolenin pledge to that efficll 
No mercy, then, for this had — this lieartle-s rnan!" 

"One word!” cried Green, in a menacing tone. 
" Fulfil your threat, Mr. Villiers, and I will at once 
— without the slightest hesitation or reninr.se — pro- 
claim to all the world that the man hiiowii as .Mr. 
Hatfield — ” 

",Silenr», villain!" tiiundered Clarence; ''silence! 
— or 1 will strangle you !” 

" No — no— you rhnll not coerce me ! 1 nff/rpeah 
out !” cried Green, ftriiggliiig to disengage himself 
from the strong graip in which he was held. ".Marl; 
what I ray — hear me — hear me, all of you! Mr. 
Hatfield hears an assumed name — ho Is the F^arl’s 
eldest hrolher— the heir to the title — aye, and also 
TIinmas Bainford, whow.as hanged at llorsentonger 
I. aim Gaol !” 

A blow from tlm clenched fist of Villler.s felled 
the attorney as these last words hur.st from his 
lips; — and at tlie same instant a wild shrielc, 
uttered hy Bady Gcorgiaiia, rang through the room. 
For Mr. Hatfield had Etiiih haek upon the pillow, 
with alow moan and a de.aili-llko pallor ofcoiintc- 
naiico; — and almost imraeilialely afterwards, blood 
noted from his mouth. 

All was now confuiion and dismay In the cliam- 
Bcr of the invalid : hut at this juncture. Sir .Tolin 
KstcelU'S made his appearance. A few words, Imr- 


ricdly spoken hy tho Earl of Ellingliam. conveyed 
to tlm pliy.sician an idee of what had caused tiro re- 
lapse of his patient; and tho worthy mail spcedilv 
ordered tho requisite restorative.s. But these wero 
all ill vain : — Mr. Hatfield liad broken a blood- 
vessel internally — and a few minutes after tho ar- 
riv.al of tho doctor, he expired without a groan ! 

^ • * • « • 

"Wo must draw a voil over the sceno of sorrow 

which tlm ehaniher of death presented, and which 
wo cannot find words to dcscrilie. Tho Intensity of 
that anguish was inereased by the almost fraiilic 
grief of Charles Hatfield, who, having hcen out for 
several hoiir.s upon his own am! hi< father’s husl- 
nepc, returned hut a few miiiutos too late to witness 
the .s.ad eatastrophe. 

He threw himself upon tho cnrp.se of his sire — 
uttered tlm iiiosi pvssionate lanmiitalions — and i-veri 
pushed his mother n'.iile when ‘die endeavoured to 
ron.'ole him. 

But at length a reartioii ram"; and the vlolenro 
of the young inan'.s grii'f gave way to a profound 
Fotrnw. — a roirow that w ii'i deeply, deeply than d 
hy many other lieartr ! 

In tho cotifii'lnii that had taken place when Bady 
Georglaiia’s .scream echoed through tlm room, de- 
noting the ornirrenc" of fomelhlng dreadful, — 
Green had rifeii from the floor aiiJ made lihs es- 
cape. inwardly riir.siiig himi'elf for having under- 
taken to hrennm the agent of I’erdila'.s Tengcance. 

But Villiers, who entertained the most sincere 
friendship fer .^ll•. Hatfield, and w ho was goaded 
almost to ma'!n'''S hy the conduct tif the vile attor- 
ney towardt the man whom Im thus loved as a 
lirollier, vowed that iieli Infamy .should not go 
uiipniiBlicd. ifearc ly, therefore, had tlm ti rrihio 
ronvlctioti hiir.'t vipoii all prisent in the ch.amher 
-►f <h ath, that Mr. Hatfield was iiuleetl no more, 
when Villiers itislod franlirly in juirfiiit of him 
whom lie looked upon as the muriicier! 

The cl.a-e waa succe.ssful — and in lets than h.alf 
nil hour, (ireeii was In custody on a charge of 
forgi ry 1 


CONCBU.SIO.V. 

Oft: narrative is about to close; hut ere wo lav 
B'Ido the pen, a B-w observations are leqiiisitc in 
order to render tin' history of earli prominenl rlia- 
r.acler ns coiiipUte at iVc'S-ihle. Several have alreadv 
been ditposed of: hut there yet remain maiiv in 
whose fate ihe reader may feel more or less inter- 
ested; am! We accordingly proceed to sum up in a 
f.'w vvnr Is all the jiarticularr- wliieh an' waiiliiig to 
tl.o f.vltliful nccomplislimeiit of our ta'-k, 

-Mr. Green in dtie lime figured at tlio Old Bailor, 
wliero Clarence Villiers nppe.vred to prosecute him 
for forgery; hut the prisoner pleaded guiltr t) 
order to obtain the nmrrifiil consideration xif tho 
court, and was renlenri’d to tr.an.sportatioii for .seven 
years, instead of for the ti rm of Ids iialurnl life. I’rc- 
paratory, however, to Ids expatriation, he was lodged 
in one of llio cniivirt-liull.r. at M’oolvvicli ; and there 
ho oiicountered his friend Jnek Bily the Honor, 
who, instead of con.soliiig the wretched nttornev, 
only laughed at him for tlm tears which ho shed 
and the uselc.ss repiiiings to which he gave vent. 
Mr. Green is at thi.s present moment occupied In 
the Imallhy hut disagreeable task of rep.airing ths 
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high roads in Van Diemen’s Land, in company -ivitli were nnwoll ? “No, sir I am quite well— and 1 

somo of the Rreatest scoundrels that ever disgraced am all right 1’’ was the somewhat sayago answer.— 
the human species; and he oven looks back with “ Then will you have the kindness to ask a blessing 

bitter regrot to those times when ho was tho op- Mr. Sheepshanks i” said tho Doctor. “No, sir’’ 

pressed, crushed, and despised instrument of James responded the pious gentleman : “ I will see you and 
Hcathcote. Nor was it a source of solace to Mr. tho blessing at the devil first. You’re drunk, sir— 
Green when one fine morning, about ton months and I’m ashamed of you.’’— It would be impossible 
ago, he recognised tho Doctor in a new-comer who to describe tho flismay— wo might almost term it 
was thus added to tho gang of convicts: for Mr. horrified amazement— which this peremptory refusal 
Rily, having endeavoured to stir up his brethren in to say grace, and tho scandalous attack upon Dr 
tho IVoolwich hulk to rebellion, was discovered in Swinton’s sobriety, produced amongst tho guests 
tho attempt and forthwith pekod off to the island Tho physician himself started up in a furious rage 
which Nature had in the origin made a terrestrial forgetful of all his propriety ; and applying his right 
paradise, but which tho English Government has foot to the proper quarter, he kicked tho Reverend 
converted into “ a den of thieves.” Mr. Sheepshanks ignorainiously forth from the lu- 

James Heathcote, being utterly mined by tho naticasylura. On the following morning this pious 
transfer of all his property for tho benefit of the gentleman, who was endowed with so many Chris- 
numerous clients whom he had robbed,- for this tian virtues, awoke in a station-house to a sense of 
affair was completely carried out by Green’s head his altered position ; but when introduced to tho 
clerk, — was compelled to abandon his fine house notice of a m.-'gistrate for being “drunk and dis- 
and take a humble office whore ho strove hard to orderly, and kicking up a row at Dr. Swinton’s 
reconstruct his once extensive business. But tho door,” he boldly proclaimed himself a martyr, and 
exposure which his character had received in tho held forth at great length, and in a peculiar nasal 
Court of Queen’s Bench, proved a fatal blow to bis drone, on the vanities of this world. The magistrate 
prospects' and an insurmountable obstacle in bis was, however, compelled to cut him short, by°inilict- 
path j and at the end of six months, being unable to ing a fine : but as Mr. Sheepshanks had’oxhausted 
pay his rent, ho was turned out of the little nook to all his pecuniary resources at tho Cot and the Fiddle 
which ho had retired, and plunged into the deepest on tho preceding evening, he was doomed to extend 
poverty. At this juncture his brother Sir Gilbert his experience of worldly vanities beneath tho roof 
returned to England ; and James wrote him a peni- of tho House of Correction. There he found that 
tontial letter, imploring his succour. The baronet the treadmill was one of the most uncomfortable 
refused to see him, but generously undertook toal- vanities he had ever yet encountered; and tho rod- 
low him two guineas a-week in order to keep him ness of his nose was considerably subdued by tho 
from starving ; and on this pittance— for such it prison skilly. On his emancipation at tho end of a 
is in comparison with the wealth he onco pos- week, ho took up his abode at the house of a poor 
sossod — the broken-down, baffled, and dispirited man widow with whom he was acquainted, and whom ho 
still subsists in some suburb of the metropolis. induced to convert her front-parlour into a recep- 
Tho Reverend Mr. Sheepshanks has experienced taclo for prayer-meetings. This succeeded very well 
many ups and downs since wo last saw him at the for a few months, tho congregation being delighted 
lunatic asylum in Bethnal Green. It appears that with Mr. Sheepshanks’ discourse, and a tolerable 
one evening Dr. Swinton gave a grand supper to amount of pence being collected every evening in 
tho relatives and friends of his pensioners, who furtherance of the pious gentleman’s holy purpose 
wore present on the occasion as usual; and that of supplying tho benighted Esquimaux with flannel- 
proviously to the repast being served up, the Doctor jackets and religious tracts : but the widow prov- 
had been holding forth in a highly eulogistic style ing at length to be in tho family-way, and Mr. 
upon the excellent qualities, Christian virtues, and Sheepshanks not choosing to wait to have tho 
profound piety of his chaplain. Now tho Reverend paternity of the expected offspring fixed upon his 
Mr. Sheepshanks was out at tho time, the Doctor reverend shoulders, his sudden evaporation from tho 
both declaring and believing that “ tho good man neighbourhood led to tho break-up of tho prayer- 
had gone to pay his usual evening visits to the poor meetings and the total ruin of tho unfortunate 
in the neighbourhood;” and tho guests were all woman. AVhat becamo of Mr! Sheepshanks for the 
very anxious for tho return of tho worthy indivi- next six months, wo cannot say: but one fine Sun- 
dual who possessed such numerous claims upon day morning ho turned up at tho Obelisk in St 
their esteem, veneration, and respect. But tho George’s Fields, where he addressed a crowd in his 
truth was — and tho truth must bo told — that the usual strain. His discourse was however sud- 
Roverond Mr. Sheepshanks, instead of visiting tho denly cut short by tho presonoo of the poor widow 
poor or oven dreaming of such a thing, was smok- who, wrapped in rags and with a baby in her arms' 
ing his pipe and drinking his gin-and-wator at tho was begging in that neighbourhood ; and when tho' 
Cat and the Fiddle in Globe Town : and as he hap- reverend gentleman’s delinquencies wore proclaimed 
penod to take an extra pipe and two extra glasses by the miserable woman, ho was hooted, pelted and 
on this particular occasion, tho fumes thereof maltreated all up tho “Wostminster-road until he 
became more potent than the odour of sanctity, managed to escape from his assailants by divine 
Tho consequonco was that on his return to tho into ono of the narrow streets leading out of thai 
lunatic asylum, his walk war. so unsteady and irre- great thoroughfare. After this affair, tho pious 
gular that his progress up tho gravel walk to tho man again disappeared for a season ; and when wo 
front door resembled that of a ship tacking about last heard of him, he had given up preaching as a 
in tho Channel : and when he entered the supper- trade which he had thoroughly worn out, and had 
room, quotas the company were sitting down to the betaken himself to the highly respectable and 
well-spread table, his nose was so red, his cheeks cheeringavocatiopofbeatingthodrumandplayin" 
so flushed, and his eyes so vacant and watery, that the mouth-organ — aXias pandcan pipes — fora cob 
the Doctor' inquired in a tone of bland anxiety if ho leag’uo ^-lio exhibited a Punch and Judy show. 
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AVo must now direct attention to Captain O'lilun- 
dorbuss and Mr. Frank Curtis. Upon tlio rtrcnptli 
of Hio liandsomo pecuniary present made to tiiein 
l>y Lord AViiiiaiu Trevelyan, the former fortliwilh 
dubbed himself J/oJor; and for the first six weeks 
lifter this solf-bcstowed eleTation, ho was under the 
disagreeable necessity of tlirasbing bis bosom friend 
soundly at least once a day for bMnj; oblivious of 
tile new rank and calline him C'ttpfnin. At length 
lie .Siieceeded in completely beating Into the liead of 
b rank Curtis tliat be was really a .Major; and when 
they were rented together el an etening over tb-ir 
I whisky -and-water, at some public-house, the gallant 
I Inrbman never failed to recount to bin companion 
all the military rcrvlrcr. be bad rendered the State, 
and all the rplendour.s of bis paternal mansion of 
lllunderbuES I’aik, Connemara. These i.tatcment'-. 
tbnugli ostee.'ibly addressed to Mr. I'rank Curtis, 
Were really intended for tlw behoof of the fre- 
' ipienters of the parlours where they were onnn- 
I elated; and the iiuiei. tradesmen into wbo'o ears 
I the flaming narratives Weri' thus dinned, endi d by 
I being particularly ]irond of the acjualntanee of 
I Major Corinan O'lllunderbtrs. At length, v.bat 
I willi tuceulenl dinners at eatlng-lioures and oceans 
of " potheen" eiery evening, tie- fum to lib. rally 
I given by Lord AVilllam Trevelyan came to a termi- 
■ nation ; and the two friends Wi re one day holdinv a 
council of war— or rather .'iltlng In " committee of 
. ways and incanti" — when a paragraph In the newi- 
paper informed them that Lady Llnnt and her ron 
had been upset In n boat during an a'lnatic, oicur- 
sioii at llichmond, and drowned "in r[dtoofall tlw 
I ellbrts made by the footman to fate tlntn.” Up 
jumped both the .Major and I'laiil; Curtis lit iTta'i' 
of joy, di' solving tiiemoclref as a committee then and 
tliere liykleking over tin' table; and away tbeyrj.ed 
to the mait'ion in Jirmyn .Street. The liitellh-enee 
was true: Lady Blunt and In r ion were no more; 
— and the stout footman was di'eon- ohatis There 
teas r,o will; and bratik Curtis aerordinrly fuuiui 
bimcelf, as if by magic, ilie licir-at-law to ail tl.o-s. 
I'os.essioiir, from V, liicli Ins nnole had rouglii to 
• xelude him yean, ago. Tlie day on tthleli tin- r- - 
mains of the deeeased lady and l.er .•on v.i re ren- 
tigned to tlie tomli, was tlie litppic.t that Major 
O'BInnderlm-s and his friend lial iverpv-.d in 
till ir live-, : for tlie gallant olhei r re'olvf.I to mahe 
a regular IriMi wake of it, and tin' good " potto •■n” 
eirculated ro raf.idly that the rn s. mldi . I mourner;, 
nlarnn d tlie whole itnet v, Itli ti.iir i,(.; .■ nn.l 
laiiglitir. And a most refr. sidng i peetr.elr v, a ; it 
will'll Major O’llliiiiderbn' , witii a vie-.v to . nhanee 
till' hilarity of till' fc lie, hickid the f tout footman 
completely out of tlie lioire and too.d his elotlie- 
and wager, igiiominiou' Iy from tlie window. In the 
rour.ee of a few days tlie two fiiends paid a it to 
Mr. .Strongitharms, tlie ceh'hr.-.ted eiigr.aver in .^it. 
.lames 11 Stri'et, for tlie piirpo'e of having tlieir 
eards printeil with tlieir nrmori :1 hearing-; (m tlie 
top;.-iad when Franl; blandly ilirirt-d ilin alioji- 
nian v.lio look tin' order to w. lite ilowii in 
bis liool; tlio iiaims of .Vr. C'orn’v and d/n.br 
O'DUm'l.rlu!', the latter exrlalmed In .a tone 
of mingled indignation and diegu; t, " Ih- .Tasus ' 
Frank, iimi your mimory growl. wor.,e niul worie 
ivery day: for, bo the holy poker-rl .md Isn’t 
it Colonel O'Elnntherlii’! that I am, the new 
rank being conferred upon mo by her Gracious 
Majesty for my rervie'es in tlie F.ast Indies?’’ 
—The sbopaan wrote down Colonel O'Shmler- 


iua accordingly; nnd ns .a colonel is the galiont 
gentleman known at the present day. Reader, if 
you Iiappcn to be passing along Jermyu Street any 
time in tlio evening after five o’clock, you will hear 
Mich slionts of laiigliter ntid puals of merriment 
issuing from one of lliii bouses, that there can ho 
no mistake as to the identity of tli.at dwelling. AVo 
iieeil not tell yon llm number of tlie mansion, bc- 
caiire yon raiinot fail to discover where Colonel 
O’lUiiiiderbuss and Jlr. Curtis reside by means of 
tlie uproarious sounds that emanate from the front- 
parlour, ill spite of the closed shutters nnd heavy 
draperies. And to tell you the truth, the neigh- 
hours look 11)1011 that houso as a complete nuisance; 
nnd rents are falling rapidly in the immediate ncigh- 
hoiirhood— for quiet old bachelor-gentlemen, fami- 
ller, and even young blades about town, are fright- 
ened .-.wny from the lodgings that are let in tlie 
three or four nearest tenements on cither side of 
the on- where the two fi iends have si-ttled tliem- 
i.ilve . But these worthies care nothing for tlie 
opinion of their neighbours nnd are di.af to all 
lemonstr.aiie-.s : tliey 1 -ad a jolly life after tli-ir 
own 111 arts and in tlmir own p-cnliar f-asbion— .ami 
to wltne'-s ibein In ibeir happy doine.'tipilv, a 
.ctr.ang.er iiiiacqualntcil witli tlieir liictory rould’not 
t-ll that the house a, „| il„, fortune holli belonged 
to Frank Cnrti.c, for the Colonel is ns much mas- 
t'-r of hotli dwelling and jinr.'e as his dcvotiil 
fri-iid. 

.Altliongh Rosalie, tiie Freiirh lady’r-maid, has 
not p-rforini d a very ronsjiiciumr. part on tlie stage 
of our narrative, we .a;e neverthelec'. induced to 
trace her ran ir up to the pri-,.nt time. Compelled 
to appear as a wiliiecs at the Coroner’s Inquest 
which was holdeii u|iou her late master and mis- 
tri s, she altr.aeted the notice of .a young baronet 
wlio ntt-nded tlie ]iror—dings tbrmigli inotives of 
curio-ity; ami a« tb- ovei Hirer, wbirli be subse. 
qiieiitly ma.l- l,tr, were f.sr from displeasing, .vbe 
ace. |i!iil tbem -.ft-r a due niiio'jiit of nfi'-ct-d liesi- | 

tatinn. Tb- baronet was lieli, ami provldid in a ' 

rnmptiious manner fin- bis mi-.tre; s. ][,. ,.,1,1 i 

fiirnicln d a boti'- f-r li-r accommodation la a j 
f.'.'-lilonable ftr—t at lIieAVi.st Kiid— liouglit lier a I 
brinigbam and ]-air of ii.andsome bays— took for lier ! 
II'" a boa at tl.e Cjicr.i — ami nliowej ber fifty i 
t’liineas r. niontli for ber domeslir eipi'iu-.s. In ' 

r.'liirn for ibis gen-ro ily, .siie treat-d liiin witli a 
raprieioif lie's lliat w'liuld liai.' I- en intolerable on 
lie' part I'f a r-iivild- man, lint wbleh onlv con- 
lirinej ibe in" iwale i pendtbrift'K infatuation. ’Rosa- 
lie’;. conduct w.v. a matter of ralciilation, and not 
till' unavoidable re-.iill of a wilful di'-posUiou. .Slie 
knew that she lia.l only to b- l.ini! aril winning, In j 
order to roai bim into any latravagant expendi- 
ture wliicb would minister to l;er enjoyments; and 
ber Millie.; w.'ro tlnis lit. rally purcliasi'.i with gold 
nnd diamond', ilix montl.s only did tbc baronet’s 
fortune .'■tan;! tl;is wanton d.'vactalion ; and wbe,/ 
be r..iild no liiiig.'r draw rlirquei: for tl;e rums 
W'l.lcb 1 lie rrquir.'d, .sin. at once acee]ited tiie " -I'o- 
leetioii" Ilf nil old nolilemaii wbo mad;' I;er verv 
baiidimme oiler'', ami wbo was in bis dntag;'. But 
now mark tlii* W'ayward inronrist-iicv of this 
wo.m.an’-. condurt ! Tlie moimr.t rlic 'cease;! to 
be depotidont_ n['on the liarunet, she coneolved 
a vloh lit afli'Ction for him — was never hniijiy 
savu when in his seciety — bestoweil upon Iilui Iwn- 
ihirdb of the money W'hich she receised f'oiri 
Iho ancient peer anti even stinted ijorser. fa 
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I finpplj his extravagances. Sho never treated him j 
I %Tith the slightest indication of caprice — bat | 
i Ecrrod him as if she wore a purchased slave, 

! and he a Pacha. He gave way to intemperance, 

I and in his drunken freaks would beat and ill-use 
! her. Sho endured it all without a murmur, so long 
I ns ho would /or^fve her when he was sober! At 
length the old nobleman died one day of indiges- 
tion — and Rosalie passed into the keeping of a 
Bishop. The Right Reverend Father was one of 
the most staunch supporters of all measures for the 
better observance of the Sabbath. Ho hated Sunday 
I trading as something a shade or two worse than 
wilful murder — and no one declaimed more elo- 
quently than ho against the steam-boats plying on 
the Lord’s Day. Ho oven wished to prevent the 
railway-trains from running on the Sabbath; and 
his heart rejoiced when he read in the newspapers 
that apple-women, orange-girls, and shrimp*boys 
liad been taken into custody for attempting to earn 
a penny to buy a meal on the “ day of rest.” But 
every Sunday evening this respectable old prelate 
made it a rule to dine with his mistress — aye, and 
remain with her too until past twelve at night; 
and heaven only knows what lying excuses 
he made to his wife for these intervals of ab- 
sence. He was, however, far more stingy to- 
wards Rosalie than the deceased nobleman; and 
j she accordingly cut him in favour of his Arch- 
deacon, who was as unmitigated an old sinner 
as himself. Meantime the baronet continued to be 
the young woman’s real favourite; and when he 
happened to find himself locked up in the Queen’s 
Bench Prison, she never failed to visit him every 
day. Her diamonds— her jewels — her rings — her 
very watch she pawned to raise tho sum. necessary 
to procure bis release; although the more his tem- 
per grew soured by adversity, the more brutal bo* 
came bis conduct towards her. From the keep- 
ing of tbo Archdeacon, she passed into that of a 
wealthy tradesman who had a splendid establish* 
ment in Regent Street. He likewise Iiad a wife 
and six children ; but ho neglected them for the 
sake of his mistress — and while he grudged the 
former even common necessaries, he lavished all 
his gains upon tho latter. At length he learnt 
that Rosalie was constantly visited by tho baronet ; 
and he broke off the connexion. No admirer 
immediately appearing to supply his place, tho 
Frenchwoman wrote a very pretty letter to the 
Bishop, complimenting him upon his last speech 
against Sunday-trading, and declaring how much 
pleasure sho should experience if ho would honour 
her with a visit. Tho invitation was irresistible — 
tho prelate went — and tho result was that Rosalie 
once more, became his mistress. Tho renewal of 
their ''.onnexion has not since been interrupted; 
and tu baronet is still tho object of tho young 
woman’s affection — still the recipient of two-thirds 
of all the money she can obtain — and still the only 
person in the world who would dare to raise his 
hand against her. 

I For nearly a year after his attempted suicide, 
the Marquis of Delmour lived happily with bis 
wife, tho past being buried in oblivion. Lady Dcl- 
mour devoted herself to her husband as far as her 
own blighted and crushed affections would permit ; 
and sho at least had the supreme felicity of wit- 
nessing tho unalloyed happiness which was expe- 
rienced by Lord “William Trevelyan and tho lovely 
Atrnes, who wore united about six months after tbe 


reconciliation of tho young lady’s parents, tho con- 
sent of the Lord Chancellor being obtained to 
, sanction the marriage. But in tho summer of 1847 
the Marquis of Delmour was seized with a sudden 
and alarming illness; and in spite of the unwearied 
attentions of Sir John Lascclles and Lady Delmour, 
the old nobleman succumbed to the tyrant sway of 
Death, Upwards of a year has elapsed since that 
event; and we observe by a recent pamgraph in 
the newspapers that the Marchioness has bestowed 
her hand upon Sir Gilbert Heatlicoto. 

Lord William Trevelyan and Agues are as happy i 
as mortals can hope to be on earth. Their mode of I 
life is somewhat secluded — for it is in each other’s 
society that their enjoyment of existence consists. 
Their charity is unbounded, but bestowed privately 
and unostentatiously; and although you will never 
hear tho name of Lord William Trevelyan pro- 
claimed from the platform of Exeter Hail, amidst 
a list of liberal subscribers to Missionary Societies 
and other legalised swindles and robberies of the 
same class, yet rest assured that many and many a 
poor family has reason to bless that good nobleman 
and his amiable wife. 

Timothy Splint, alias Tim the Snammer, con- 
tinues the occupant of a fine farm in the backwoods 
of tho United States : indeed, the property has spread 
out to an extent which renders tho denomination of 
“eetato” the more correct one. Joshua Pedlar and 
his wife have prospered equally well in Canada ; 
and they are now in possession of a large mercan- 
tile establishment at Quebec. Mrs. Bunce is dead : 
but her husband still resides at Saiut Peter's Port 
in Guernsey, and earns a very comfortable liveli- 
hood. Jeffreys leads a steady, industrious life at 
Liverpool, where ho lias bccemo a substantial mer- 
chant, and is deservedly respected. Had all these 
persons been consigned to tbe horrors of trans- 
portation to a penal colony, their redemption from 
sin would have become an impossibility : but when 
placed in a condition to earn an honourable inde- 
pendence, even murderers moj be put to a better use 
than hanging them like dogs, or sending them into 
the midst of a vile community where their example 
would only produce a deeper demoralisation. 

Poor Mr, Bubblelon Styles, having failed in get- 
ting up his Railway Company, was compelled to 
pass through the Insolvents' Court; and during the 
eiglitcen months which have elapsed since that 
event, be has turned his attention to at least a dozen 
different occupations. On his discharge from the 
process of white*washiDg in Portugal Street, ho 
becaraeawiDe-raerchantrbiitfinding that this market 
was completely glutted, he entered tho coal and coke 
trade — with may be a little dealing in slates as a 
necessary adjunct thereto. This speculation not 
succeeding for want of capital,” Mr. Styles turned 
drysalter — then town-traveller for an ale-brewer — 
then commission-agent for a house in the woollen 
line — and then something else. But none of these 
occupations answering his purpose, and hearing of 
tbe good luck which had befallen his friends O’Blun- 
derbuss and Curtis, he put on his last clean shirt 
and paid them a visit. His reception was not at 
first very encouraging, inasmuch as the gallant 
Irishman commenced by knocking him down and 
bunging up his right oye, for the simple reason that 
Mr, Styles was unaware of that formidable gentle- 
man’s elevation to the rajik of Colonel^ and had 
called him Captain : but when explanations took 
place, complete harmony was restored ; and Uij* 
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wcrtliy Eubblotoo, having been made uncommonly 
drunk by liis two friends, received a cheque for a 
hundred guineas to enable him to begin tho world 
again. Ho has made tho recommencement accor* 
dingly, and seems in a fair way to get a. living by 
adhering to one particular occupation instead of 
having a hundred upon liis hands at the same time. 

Clarence Villiers and Adelais continue to reside 
at Brompton. They are well off in a pecuniary 
point of view ; and thougli the ardent love of their 
youth has mellowed down into a deep attachmont, 
still arc they as happy in each other’s society as they 
wore in those days when tho marriage-state was as 
yet now with them. And often and often, when 
seated together of an evening, do they speak with 
never-failing gratitude and regret of poor Tom 
Kain ! 

Our readers will doubtless recollect the manu- 
script which Lord ‘William Trevelyan discovered at 
the lunatic-asylum in Bethnal Green, and which 
recorded the experiences of a victim to that detesta- 
ble system of quackery which the law allows. 'SVo 
may as well observe that in the course of a short 
tour which the young nobleman and his wife took 
to tho south of Franco, a few months back, Trevel- 
yan encountered hfr. Macdonald, the author of that 
lamontable history. This gentleman had completely 
vcoovored his mental equilibrium, and was living in 
a strict but happy seclusion with his Editha and 
their son. Trevelyan communicated to him the cir- 
cumstances under whicli ho had found tho manu- 
sciipt, and tlie motives which liad induced him to 
convey it away from its place of concealment in tho 
mad-houso. Macdonald expressed his fervent grati- 
tude for tho young nobleman’s generosity; and tho 
papers were consigned to tho flames. “Wo will not 
mention the name of tho town wlioro Mr. Macdonald 
is residing : for, were wo guilty of such imprudence, 
tho extortioner would ho assuredly sent after him. 

■Yl'‘o have now to speak of tho inmates of Elling- 
ham House. Reader, tho family circle there is as 
happy as tho mournful rominisccncc of Mr. Hat- 
fiold^s sudden death Will permit. Charles has hc- 
como tho husband of tho bcautifnl and accomplished 
Lady Frances ; and tho youthful pair continuo to 
dwell at tho Earl’s mansion. Lady Gcorgiana ic 


likewise a permanent resident bonoatu tho saao' 
roof ; and her son amply repays her by his affec- 
tionate devotion fer any temporary uneasiness or 
grief 'which ho might hevo caused her at the 
lamentable period of bis connexion with Perdita. 
Sir John Lascolles is a frequent visitor at the man- 
sion in Pall-Mall; and we nood scarcely add that he 
is always a welcome gnest. 

The Republic of Castelcicala flourishes under the 
free institutions which General Markham gave it. 
It is the Model-State in Europe; and appears to be 
the solntion of a problem whether it is possible for 
honest rulers, a conscientious legislature; and a 
democratic system to extirpate poverty from a 
country, and make an entire people contented, free, 
and prosperous. There tho Rights of Labour aro 
recognised in all the plenitude of industry’s claims: 
there no "man who is willing to work, can possibly 
starve. Mendicity is unknown throughout tho Re- 
public ; and when the Castolcicalans read para- 
graphs translated from tho English papers into 
their own prints, and detailing how mon, women 
and children die of starvation — aye, and very fre- 
qucntly too — in the British Islands, they say to 
each other, “ It is a hideous mockery to pretend that 
true freedom has any existence there /” 

But, thank God 1 the tido of liberal sentiments ia 
rolling rapidly over Europe — sweeping away tho 
remnants of feudal barbarism — levelling all oppres- 
sive Institutions — compelling tyrants to bond to tho 
will of the masses — and giving such an impulse to 
enlightened notions as the world never saw before. 
And may that tide still flow on with unabating force 
— not wearing off tho asperities of barbaric systems 
by degrees, hut whirling all abuses away at once 
and in a moment; — not proceeding without cer- 
tainty or uniformity, like a stream that is sometimes 
free and sometimes checked— but rushing on in a 
channel that is broad and deep ; — not here diverted 
from its course by some obstacle — nor there dammed 
up until tho weight of its waters break down tho 
impedimont, — but rolling on with a mighty and 
irresistible volume, and expanding into a gloriouc, 
and illimitable flood i 
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